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PREFACE 

TO THB LATEST LONDON EDITION. 



As the object of all study, ftnd the 
end nf all wiBdom, is practical utilitj. 
M a collection of the most approved Se- 
ceipts, in all the arts of Domestic and 
Social Life, may be considered as a 
volume containing nearlv the whole of 
the wisdom of man, wormy of preserva- 
tioD. In truth, the present volume has 
been compiled under the feeline) that if 
all other books of Science in £e world 
were destrojed, this single volume would 
be found to embody the results of the 
useful piperience, observations, and 
discoveries of mankind during the past 
ages of til e world. 

Theoretical reasonings and historical 
details have, of course, been avoided, 
and the object of the compler has been 
to econoiuise hii space, and come at 
once to the point Wlutever men do, 
or desire to do, with the materials with 
which nature has anpplied them, and 
with the powers which they possess, b 
here plainly taught and succinctly pre- 
served; whether it regard complicated 
manufactures, means of caring (Tiseases, 
simple processes of various kinds, or the 
economy, happiness, and preservation of 
life. 

The best authoritiu have been re- 
sorted to, and innumerable volumes con- 
sulted, and wherever different processes 
of apparently equal value, for attaining 
^ the same end, have been found, they 
have bften introduced. 
. Among the works consulted have been, 

J The Hanlblj Hsniina, 56 toU. 
■. Th* Rgportoif of Art! ind SciancN, 6G Tok. 
,' Ths Londou JoaruiJ jf Aru nnd SciencM. 
Tfae TnnwctioDi oftho SodslTof Al1J^30Vol■. 
[ The Miguina of Trade and Muiub^taraB, 6 



The Seriw of the Agrieultura] Socie^, 90 rob 

Tbs Firmer'a Mijiaxine, 18 Tola, 

YoUNO** Fannar'i Calendar. 

Loudon od GardBning, I vol. 

JcNHiHQi'* DooiBrtic CfclopBdia, t TOk, 

TiKoaiT on Vuniibing. 

RicHAanioN on the MeuUio Aita, 

Thohai'i Practice of ?hjtic. 

CoorM's DictioDuy of Borjeij. 

Thoknton'b Brituh HerbaL 

Wallek'b Ditto. 

Ikiioh'i School of Arts. 

Huidmeid to the Arte. 

Smith'* Latwratoiy of the Aria, 

Hahilton on Drairuig. 

The GoiToa'* Thoaund Xiperimenla in Ma 

nuractursi ind Chemiitrjr. 
DitTr's Agricultural dismiitr^. 
MiNnr'i Element* of Chenirtrj. 
CHtrTAL*! Chemiitrj applied Ig tha Arte, 
GiiGDiT'aCjclopndii. 
The Engliab and other CyolopDdiia. 

Besides innumerable treatises on spe- 
cial subjects, minor ioumals, and a great 
variety of manuscnpt communicatiotis 
from friends and connexions of the edi- 
tor and publisher. 

A general, rather than a scientifict 
arrankement has been adopted, becanse 
the object of the work is popular and 
universal-, and, though likely to be um- 
ful to men of science, it is more espc 
cially addressed to the public at lai^ 
In like manner, as &r as possible, tech- 
nical and scientiRc language has been 
voided, and popular names and simple 
descriptions have been preferred. 

Every care has been taken in the print- 
ing to avoid errors in quantities, as well 
as to select the beat receipts of each 
kind; but notices of errors, omissiona, 
or eiperiinental improvements, will be 
thankfully received by the publisher, for 
the use ol future editions. 

The Index will render it easy to refer 
to every article of importanco. 
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FREFAGE 



TO THB FOURTH AMEHCAN KDITIQN. 



Ih fiilfllifig the datjr of preptring for 
die press a new tnd enlamd edition of 
the valuable work of li^ekeiizie, the 
Kditor has steadilj borne in mind its 
evident aim at s^neral practical attlitv| 
and conseqneiitljr he has subunitted both 
alterations and additions to itsr rules. 
While the former will be found bftt 
few,— ft circumstance arising from the 
. nature of the book; the latter are both 
numerous ajn important^- amounting 
to about fiPy pam, excluriTe of those 
contained iu the MisceUaneous Depart- 
ment and ti o Appendix. 

The Me* . cal put has be^i condensed, 
simplified, and adapted to the climate 
and diieaaes of the United States. . A 
short, but complete manual of ^ Direc- 
tions ferrearine the Silk Worm, and tiie 
Culture of the White Mulbenr Tree," 
toother with an extenttve article on the 
Diseases of the Horse, mar be noticed 
as among tiie important additions. Hie 
^Onlinarj art has not been ne^ected—- 
\ the nnmerous original receipts from 
' the best modem authorities of the 
<< Kitchen," for preparing Tarions deli- 
cades of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, including Fkstiy, Puddings, &e. 
wiD no doubt prove acceptable to Ame- 
rican housekeepers. The man of fiunilj, 
the Snortaman, the Artb^ the Mechanic, 
and tne Farmer have all been remem- 
bered. And an unusualW laige and 
correct Index pves every &cilitj of re- 
ference that could be wished. 

The attention of the Reader is called 
to the <• Miscellaneous ReceijAs." In 
Mb portion, which is verj copious, nu- 
merous receipts have been riaeedy which 
could not with propriety be elsewhere 



larranged. It has also been made, th^ 
I receptacle of much valuable matter ob- 
'tained from sevend kind female friendi 
and the fruit of researches into manj 
curious and rare books$ and which was 
prepared at too late a oeriod for insertion 
in the appropriate departments. The 
Appendix of ^* Instructions in the Art 
of Carving^^ with its numerous wooa 
cuts, will, it is hoped, prove acceptable 
and useful to our countrjr readers, for 
whose accommodation this work was 
orinnailv dengned. 

The Editor more especiallj notices 
the following works, as sources from 
which he has derived considerable as- 
sistance: The Franklin Journal; Wil- 
lich*! Domestic Encjelopaodia, by Pro- 
fessor Cooperi a Tract published bj the 
Pennsylvania Society m the Rearing 
of Silk Worms, Ilo*| and the curious 
work of Colond Hainger, of sporting 
memoiy. 

In conclusion, the publishers beg leave 
to state, that neither time nor expense 
has been considered in endeavouring to 
render thia edition cheaper and better 
than an J other which has oeen published, 
and at the same time worthy of the pa- 
tronage which is solicited tor It They 
have availed themselves of the servicep 
of a gentleman as Editor, who has been 
for a Gonnderable time enf^iged in the 
preparatory researches. The ^^tiiough 
small, is very legible and distinct; and 
in the aelectioD of the paper, whilat re- 
sard has been had to the colour, it has 
been denned of main importance that it 
should be suffidentiy durable to rerist the 
frequent usage into wiuch a work of this 
deseriptiflo must necessarily be called. 
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ASSAYING OF METALUC ORES. 

Before metallie ores tre worked upon in the 
lax^ way, it will be neeesMor to inquire wlist 
lort of metal, and what portion of it, it to be found 
in a determinate quantity- of the ore; to diiooTer 
whether it will be worth while to extract it largely, 
and in what manner the process is to be conducted, 
so as to answer that purpose. The knowledge re- 
quisite for this is called the art of assayiug. 
Mtay oforei in the dry way. 

The assaying of ores may be performed either 
in the diy or moist way; the first is the most an- 
eient, and. in many respects, the most advanta- 
geous, and consequently still continues to be mostly 
used. 

Assays are made either in crucibles with the 
Dlast of the bellows, or in tests under a muffle. 
^tay vtdgfUt. 

The assay weights are always imaginanr, some- 
times an ounce represents a hundred weignt on the 
large scale, and is subdivided into the same num- 
ber of parts, as that hundred wci^t is in the great; 
so that the contents of the ore^ obtai'ied by the as- 
say, shall accurately determine by such relative 
proportion the quantitr to be ezx>ected from any 
weight of the ore on a larger scale. 
Rooting the ore. 

In the lotting of the ores, care should be taken. 
U>have small portions from different specimens, 
which should be pulverized, and well mixed in an 
iron or brass mortar. The proper quantity of the 
ore is now taken, and if it coiilain either sulphur 
or arsenic, it is put into a crucible or te&t, aifa ex- 
posed to a moderate degree of heat, till no vapour 
arises from it; to assist tliis volatilization, some 
add a small quantity ofjpowdered charcoal. 

Flttxet, 

To assist the fusion of the ores, and to convert 
tlie extraneous matters connected with them into 
scoria, &asayers use different kinds effluxes. The 
most usual and efficacious materials for the com- 
position of Uiese are, borax, tartar, nitre, sal am- 
moniac, common salt, glass, fluor-spar, cliarcoal 
powder, pitch, lime, litharge. Sic. in different pro- 
|)Oilions. 

As the whole process of which we are speakins 
• merely an experiment, made for the pur|>ose of 
ascertaining what is the nature of the metal con- 
tained in the ore, and tlie proportion the former I 
bears to the Utter; the little ad Jitional cx|H:nM: in- I 
surred by employing animal instead of vcgetf^le ' 
charcoal is not to be rennivd, particularly, when 
the increased fusibility of the ore, occasioiietl there- 
by, is considered, iror the mode of preparing it 
ehareoalf article dentifrice. 



Crude 9r whUtflux, 

This eonsistt of i part of nitre, aod S of tntik, 
well mixed together. 

Black Jlux, 

The above crude flux detonates hj meaas of 
kindled charcoal, and ii the detoaatioti be eflft«tied 
in a mortar slightly covered, the smoke that riaes 
unites with the alkalized nitre and the tartar, ajsfl 
renders it black. 

Cemuh reducing' Jlux, 

Mix well together iO oimees of tartar, S odimm 
and 6 drachms of nitre, and 3 oiineeaaDd 1 drMibm 
of borax. 

C^muh re/Smng Jlux, 

Deflagrsite, and afterwards ptdverixe, S parti of 
nitre, and 1 part of tartar. 

I1ie above fluxes answer the purpose vety weJ, 
provided the ores be deprived of all their sulphuri 
or, if they contain much earthy matters, beeanse, 
in the latter case, they unite with them, and eon- 
vert them into a tliin glass: but if any quantity of 
sulphur remain, these fluxes unite with it, and 
form a liver of sulphur, which has the power of 
destroying a portion of all the metals; consequent- 
ly, the assay under such circumstances must be 
very inaccurate. The principal difficulty in assay- 
ing appears to be in the appropriatijn of the pro* 
per fluxes to each partieolar ore, and it lilcewiaB 
appears, that such a discriminating knowledgttcaa 
only be acquire<l from an extensive practice, or 
from a knowledge of the chemical affinities aod 
actions of different bodies t>pon each other. 

In assaying, we are at liberty to use the roost 
expensive niaterials to effect our purpose, beaea 
tt.e use of different saline fluxes, but in the worit- 
*n|f at large, such expensive means cannot i>e ap- 
plied; as by such processes the inferior roetus 
would be too much enhanced in value, especially 
in working very poorores. In eonscquenoc of which, 
in smelting works, where the object is the prodne- 
tion of mctalr in the great wm-, clieaper auditions 
arc used; such as lime-stone, feldt-spar, flu(»^q;:ar, 
quaitz, Slim I, slate, and slags. I'liese are to be 
cliosen according to the dift'erant views of tlie ope- 
rator, antl the nature of the ores. Thus iron ores, 
on account of the areillnceous earth tliey contaia, 
reauire calcareous additions, and the co[ipei ores, 
rather slags or vitrescent stones, than ealcareoua 
earth. 

Hitndd oitay of metallic orea. 
The mode of aftviyiug ores for their psiticular 
metals by the dn' wav, is deficient so iiu* as relates 
to pointing out the different subsunces con»ette<l 
with them, because they are always dektrcnred by 
the process ft>r obtaining the assa} metal. The as^ 
say by the moist way is more correct, bccausa iha 
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ilifferent substances can be accurntcly ascertained. 
'l*be late celebrated Berg^raann first communicated 
this method. It depends upon a knowledge of the 
it!ieraical atRnitiea of different bodies for each otberi 
j'.nd most be Tiiied aoeording to the nature of the 
ore; it is reiy estensive in its application, and re- 
<|iiiret great pttienee and addreai in its ezeentiuo. 
To describe the treatment of each Tarietj of me- 
tallic ores vould take up too much of our room; 
tiut to give a general idea, ve shall describe the 
|iroeedure, boUi in the drj and the humid waj, on 
one species of all the different ores. 
To oasoy irmt one*. 

ilie ore must be roasted till the vapour eeases 
to arise. Take 3 assay quintals of it, and triturate 
them with one of fluor-soar, j of a quintal of pow- 
dered charcoal, and 4 q^umtals of decrepitated sea 
salt; th^i mixture is to oe put into a crucible, lined 
on the inside with clay and powdered diarooal; a 
ooTer must be luted upon the crucible, and the 
emeible itself exposed to a violent fire for an hour, 
and when it is cool, broken. When, if the opera- 
CUm has been well conducted, the iron will be found 
■t the bottom of the crucible; to which must be 
added those metallic partidea, which may adhere 
to the seona. The metallic particles so adhering 
■uty be sepfunited, by pulverizing it in paper, and 
tlum attracting diem with a magn^it. 

Another fiitcfe.— If the ore SMuld be in a ealci- 
fbnn state, mixed with earths, the roasting of it 
previous to assaving, if not detrimental, is at least 
iopeHluous; if tne earths should be of the argilla- 
eeous and siliceous kind, to half a qnintal of them, 
add of drj quick lime and fluorspar of each 1 quin- 
tal and ^, reduced to powder, and mix them with 
^ of a quintal of powoered charcoal, covering the 
whole with one ounce of decrepitated conmon «dt; 
ami expose the luted crucible to a stronr forge fire 
fbr an hour and a quarter, then let it gradually cool, 
and let the r^ulus be struck off and weighed. 

JfnolAer.— u the ore contain calcareous earth, 
there will be no occasion to add quick lime; the 
proportion of the ingredients may be as follows: — 
vix. 1 assay quintal of the ore; 1 of decrepitated 
tea-salt; | of powdered charcoal; and 1 or fluor- 
spar, and the process conducted as above. 

There is a great difference in the reguli of iron; 
«vhen the cola renins is struck with a hammer and 
breaks, the iron is called cold short: if it break on 
bring struck i^ed-hot, it it called red short: but if 
It resist the hammer, both in its cold and ignited 
itate, it is good iron. 

Humid aooay oftron ore. 

To assay the calciform orea, which do not con- 
ddn much earthy or stony matter, they must be re- 
duced to a fine powder, and dissolved in the marine 
add, and precipitated by the Prussian alkali. A 
determinate quantity of the Prussian alkali must 
be tried previously, to ascertain the portion of iron 
which It will precipitate, and the estimate made 
accordingly, if the iron contains any considerable 
portion of zinc or manganese, the precipitate must 
be calcined to rednew, and Uie cux treated with 
dephlogisticated nitrous acid, which will then take 
up only the calx of zinc; when this is separated, 
the calx should A£[ain be treated either with nitrous 
acid, with the addition of sugar, or witli the acetous 
acid, which will dissolve the manganese, if any; 
the remaining calx of iron ma^ then be dissolved 
by the marine acid, and precipitated by the mine- 
ral alkali; or it may be farther calcined, and then 
weighed. 

Zinc ore: 

Take the assay weight of roasted ore, and mix 
rt well with l-8th part of charcoal dust, put it into 
a strong luted earthen retort, to which must be 
Viad a receivef ; place the retort in a fumaae, and 



raise the fire, and continue it in a violent heat for 
two honrA, sufi*er it then to cool gradually, and thr 
zinc will be found adhering to the neck of the n- 
tort in Its metallic form. 

Jn the hundd way. 

IMstil vitriolic acid over calamine to dryn«Mis; the 
residuum must be lixiviated In hot water; «-^at n- 
mdns undisaolved is sllic^otis earth; to the soln- 
tioa add caustic volatile alkali, which precipitit».* 
the iron and argil, but keeps the zinc in solution 
The precipitate must be redi98olve<l in vitriulic 
acid, and the iron and argil separated. 

Tin ore9. 

Mix a quintal of tin ore, previously washed, pul- 
verized, and roasted, till no arsenical vapour arises, 
witli hiuf a quintal of calcined borax, and the same 
quanti^ of pulverized pitch: these are to he put in 
a cnKHole moistened with charcoal-dust and water, 
and the crucible placed in an air-fum:ice. After 
the pitch is burnt, give a violent heat for a ^ of an 
hour, and on withdrawing the enicible, the regulun 
will be (bund at the bottom. If the ore be not well 
washed from earthy matters, a larger qtiantitv of 
borax will be requisite, with some powdered glass; 
and if the ore contain iron, some alkaline salt may 
be added. 

In the humid -way. 

The assay of tin ores in the liquid way was looked 
upon as impracticable, till Bergmann devised the 
following .aethod, which is generally successful 
Let the tin ore be well separated from its stony 
matrix, by well washing, and then reduced to the 
most subtle powder; digest it in concentrated t>i I 
of vitriol, in a strong heat for several hours, then, 
when cooled, add a small portion of concentratec* 
marine acid, and suffer it to stand for an hour or 
two; dien add water, and when the solution is clear, 
pour it off*, and precipitate it by fixed alkali — 151 
grains of this precipitate, well washed and dried, 
are equivalent to 100 of tin in its reguline state, it 
the precipitate consist of pure tin; but if it contain 
copper or iron, it must be cjlcined in a red heal 
for an hour, and then digested in nitrous acid, 
which will uAlc up the copper; and afterwards in 
marine acid, which will separate the iron. 

Leadareo. 

As most of the lead ores contain either sulphur 
or arsenic, they require to be well roasted. 'I'ake 
a quintal of roasted ore, with the same quantitv of 
calcined borax, ^ a <|*untal of fine powdered glass. 
a i of a quintal of pitch, and as much clean iror 
filings. Line the crucible with wetted charcoa. 
dust, and put the mixture into the crucible, and 
pUce it before the bellows of a forge-fire. When 
It is fed hot, raise the fire for 15 or W minutes, 
then withdraw the crucible, and break it wheti 
cold. 

In the humid toay. 

Dissolve the ore by boiling it in dilute nitront 
acid: the sulphur, inwluble stony parts, and calx 
of iron will remain. l*be iron may be separated l)> 
digestion in the marine acid, and the sulphur by j 

digestion in caustic fixed alkali. 'V\ie nitrous soIih 
tion contains the lead and silver, which should be 
precipitated bv the mineral fixed alkali, and the ^■ 
precipitate well washed in cold water, dried, and V ■ 
weighed. Digest it in caustic volatile alkali, whici: V* 
wiU take up tr.e calx of silver; the residuum, being ; 
again dried and weij;hed, gives the proportion of t^ 
the calx of lead, l.lti grains of which are equal tc ^ 
100 of lead in its meUllic sute. The difference ^ 
of weight of the precipitate before and after the ^ 
application of the volatile alkali, gives the quan- 
tity of silver, 129 grains of which are equal to 108 
of silver in its meUllic state. 

Copper ores. 

Takfi an ezaattroy ounce of the ore, prrvioiiah 
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polTerixed, and caleioe It ireU* stir it all the time 
with an iron rod, withoat reniOTing it from the 
enicihle; after the caleination add an eqoal quan- 
tity ot borax, half the quantity of fusible glass, one- 
fourth tlic quantity ot pitch, and a little charcoal 
(Inst; rub the inner suiface of the crueible with a 
(ittste composed of charcoal-dust, a little fine pow- 
ttered clay, and water. Cover the mass with com- 
mon 8rit,'and put a lid upon the crucible, which is 
*j» be pliioed in a furnace: the fire is to be raised 
{gradually, till it bums briskly, and the crucible 
continued in it for half an hour, stirring tlie metal 
fi'e^uentlv with an iron rod, and when the scoria 
which adheres to the rod appears clear, then the 
crucible must be taken out, and suffered to cool; 
aftfr which it must be broken, and die regulus 
separated and weighed; this is called black copper, 
to refine which, equal parts of common salt and 
uitre are to be well mixed together. The black 
eopiier is brought into fusion, and a tea-spoonful of 
the flux is thrown upon it, which is repeated three 
ur four times, when the metal is poured iuto an 
ingot mould, and the button is found to be fine 
copper. 

In the kundd "nay. 

Make a solution of vitreous copper ore, in 5 
tiroes its weight of concentrated vitriolic acid, and 
boil it to dryness; add as much water as will dis- 
solve the vitriol thus formed; to this solution add 
a clean bar of iron, which will precipitate the whole 
of the copper in its metallic form. If the solution 
be contaminated with iron, the copper must be re- 
dissolved in the same manner, and precipitated 
again. The sulphur may be separated by filtration. 

Copper, precipitated from its solutions by any 
agent whatever, is always in the state of a fine 
loose powder. A solid malleable mass of it how- 
ever may be QiLt&ined in the humid way. by ex- 
^>osing solutions of the sulphate, obtained urom the 
calcination of copper with sulphur, to the air, in 
tubs. After a certain period, buttons of the pure 
metal, equpi iu specific eravitv to fused copper, will 
be found deposited on ue sides of the vesseL 

Bumuih ore9. 

If the ore be mineralized by sulphur, or sulphur 
and iron, a previous roasting will be neoessanr. 
The strong ores require no roasting, but only to be 
reduced to a fine powder. Take the assay weight 
and mix it with Iialf the Quantity of calcined borax, 
and the same of pouuded glass; line the crucible 
with charcoal; melt it as quickly as possible; and 
when well done, take out the cnicible, and let it 
cool gradually. The regulus will be found at the 
bottom. 

In the humid loajf. 

Bismuth is easily soluble in nitrousacid or aqua 
regia. lu solution m colourless, and is precipitaUe 
by the addition of pure water; 118 grains of tile 
precipitate from nitrous acid, well washed and 
dried, are equal to lUO of bismuth in iU metalUo 
form. 

AntivMniai area. 

Take a common crucible, bore a number of small 
noles in the bottom, and place it in another cioici- 
ble a size smaller, luting them well togetlier; then 
put the proper qiuintity of ore in small lumps into 
the upper crucible, and lute thereon a cover; place 
Uiese vessels on a hearth, and surround them with 
^- stones about six inches distant from them; the in- 
^ termediate space must be filled with ashes, so that 
the undermost cnicible may be covered with them; 
but upon the upper, charcoal must be laid, and the 
vmole made red hot by the assistance of hand bel- 
lows. The antimony bcinK of easy fusion is 
separated, and runs through tne holes of the upper 
ressel into the inferior one, where it is collected. 
Humid OMOjf Qfaneniated antimimy. 

:Jissolve tlie ore an aiiua reva, both the rcffulus 
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and arsenic remain in the solution, the folpbor It 
Sep aTited by filtration. If the solution be boalea 
with twice its weight of strong nitrous acid, the 
regulus of antimony will be nreei]iitated, and the 
arsenic converted into an aeln, which may be ob- 
tained by evaporation to dryness. 
Manganewe ores. 

The regulus is obuuned by mixing the ealx nr 
ore of manganese with pitch, making it into a balL 
and putting 'it into a crucible, lined wi^li powdered 
charcoal, i-lOth of an inch on the sides, and ^ ol 
an inch at bottom, then filling the empty spaee 
with charcoal dust, covering the crucible with an- 
other inverted and luted on, and exposing it to the 
strongest heat of a forge for an hour or more. 
In the humd way. 

The ores should be first well roastev to dephl(^ 
g^sticate the calx of manganese and iron, if^any, 
and then treated with nitrous acid to dissolve the 
earths. The residuum should now be treated with 
nitrous acid and sugar, by which means a colour- 
less solution of manganese will be obtained, and 
likewise of the iron, if any. Precipitate with the 
Prussian alkali, and digest the precipitate in pure 
water; the prussiate of manganese wi41 be dissolved 
whilst the prussiate of iron will remain undissolved. 

Artenical oret. . 

This assay is made by sublimation in close ves- 
sels. Beat the ore into'sraall pieces, and put them 
into a matrass, which place in a sand pot, with a 
proper d^;ree of heat: the arsenic sublimes in tlus 
operation, and adheres to the upper part of the 
vessel; when it must be carefully collected with a 
view to ascertain its weight Sometimes a single 
sublimation will not be sufficient, for the arsenic 
in many cases will melt with the ore, and prevent 
its total volatilization; in which case, it is better 
to perform the first sublimation with a moderate 
heat, and afterwards bruise the remainder again, 
and expose it to a stronger heat 
In the humid may. 

Digest the ore in marine acid, adding the nitroat 
by degrees to help the solution. l*be sulphur will 
be found on the nicer; the arsenic will remain in 
the solution, and may be palpitated in its metal- 
lie form by zinc, adding spirit of wine to the solu- 
tion. 

^ckelore. 

The ores must be well roasted to expel the nU 
phur and arsenic; the greener the calx proves dn- 
ripg this torrefaction, the more it abounds in the 
nickel; but the redder it is, the more iron it eoD- 
tains. The proper quantity of this roasted ore Is 
fused in an open crucible, with twice or tliriee its 
weight of black flux, and the whole covered with 
common salt By exposing the crucible to the 
strongest heat of a'for^ fire, and making the tusioo 
complete, a regulus will be prmluoed. This ref^ 
lus is not pure, but contains a portion of arsemo. 
cobalt ana iron. Of the first it may be deprivea 
by a tresh calcination^ with the addition ot pow* 
deretl charcoal; and of the second by scorificationi 
but it is with difficulty that it is entirely freed froiB 
this iron. 

In the humid toatf. 

By solution in nitrous acid, it is fi:ee<l from iti 
sulphur; and by adding water to the solution, bis 
mulh, if anv, luay be precip'tated; as may silver, 
if conuined in it, by the marine acid; and copper, 
when any, by iron. 

To separate cobalt from nickel, when the cobalt 
is in considerable quantity, drop a saturated solu- 
tion of the roasted ore in nitrous acid into liquid 
vohitile alkali; the cobaltie pan is instantly redls- 
solved, and assumes a garnet colour; when filtered, 
a grey powder remains on the filter, which is the 
nickeL The cobalt ma^ be precipitated frrnn the 
volatile alkali Iqp any aeid. 
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CobaUorei, 
Fret Ahem as maeh u potrible fh)m earthy mat- 
teiB hj well winhh ^, aiid from sulphur and anenie 
by roasting, l^e ore thus prepared is to be mixed 
with three parts of black flux, and a little deereui- 
tated sea-salt; put the mixture in a lined emeihle, 
oorer it, and |)iaee it in a ^om fire, or in a hot 
fiimace, for this ore Is^Tery diffleult of fusion. 

When well fused, a metallie regains will be 
found at the bottom, oorered with a scoria of a 
(lt«p blue colour: ai almost all cobalt ores con- 
tam bismuth, this is reduced by the saoie opera- 
lion as tlie regulus of cobalt; but as they are inca- 
imble of chemically uniting together, they are 
always found distinct from each other in the erciei- 
ble. I'he regulus of bismuth, haying a greater 
ipecific gravity, is always at thn bottcmi, and may 
be separated by a blow with a hammer. 
In the humid vmy. 

Make a solution of the ore in nitrons add, or 
■qua regia, and evaporate to dryness; the residuum, 
treated with the acetous acid, will yield to it the 
ec^ltic part; the arsenie should be first preeipi- 
iltod by the addition of water. 

Mercuritd orei, 

llie calciform ores of mcreuiy are easily rednced 
without any addition. A quintal of the ore is put 
into a retort, and a receiver luted on, contaimng 
some water; the retort is placed in a sand bath, and 
a sufficient degree of heat pven it, to force over 
the mercury which is condensed in the water of the 
receiver. 

Sulphuretted mercurial ores. 

The sulphurous ores are assayed by distillation 
in the manner above, only these ores require an 
equal weight of clean iron filings to be mixed with 
them, to disengage the sulphur, while the heat 
volatilizes the mercury, and forces it into the re- 
ceiver. These ores uiould likewise be tried for 
cinnabar, to know whether it will answer the pur- 
pofce of extracting it from them; for this a deter- 
minate quantify of die ore is finely powdered and 
pot into a glass vessel, which is exposed to a een- 
Ue heat at first, and gradually increased till notning 
more is sublimed. By the quantity thus acqulreu, 
a judgment may be formed whether the process 
will answer. Sometimes this cinnabar is not of so 
lively a colour as that which is used in trade; in 
tUs case it vaaj be refined by a second sublimation, 
and if it be still of too dark a colour, it may be 
briehtened by the avIdiUon of a quantity oi mercury, 
aocT subliming it again. 

numid cutay of cinnabar. 

The stony matrix shoiidd be dissolved in nitrous 
aeld, and the cinnabar being disengaged, should be 
boiled in 8 or 10 times its weight of aqua regia, 
composed of 3 parts of nitrous, and 1 of marine acid. 
The mercury may be precipitated in its running 
form by zinc. 

SUver oret. 

Take the assa^ quantity of the ore finely pow- 
dered, and roast it well in a proper degree of neat, 
frequently stirring it with an iron rod; then add to 
it about (fouble the quantiQr of granulated lead, put 
it in a covered crucible, and place it in a furnace; 
raise the fim gently at first, and continue to in- 
arease it gradually, till the metal begins to work; 
if it sbnuid appear too Uiick, make it thinner by 
the addition of a little more lead; if Uie metal 
^ould boil too n*pidly, the fire should be diminish- 
ed, nie «urfRce will be covered by degrees with I 
a mass of scoriu, at which time the metalshotUd be | 
oaret'ully stirred witli an iron hook henteil, espe- J 
Budiy tf)wai-ds tlie bonier, lest any of the ore should j 
remain undissolved; and if what is adherent to the j 
book when laised Irom the crucible melts quicldy | 
Igain, arid tlie extremity of the hook, alicr it u i 



grown cold is covered with a thin, shining, smooth 
crust, the scorifieation is perfect; but, on the con- 
traiy. if while stirriiw it, an^ considerable clammi- 
nest It perceived in the scona, and when it adheres 
to the hook, thongh red hot, and appors unequally 
tinged, and leems dasty or rough, with mins in- 
tenperied here and there, the scorifieation is iih 
complete; in cocsequence of which the fire 8hoid<l 
be increased a little, and what adheres to the hook 
should be gently beaten off, and returned with -^ 
small ladle into the crucible again. When the 
scorifieation is perfect, the metal should be poure«t 
into a cone, previously rubbed with a little tallow, 
and when it becomes cold, the scoria mav be sei»a- 
rated by a few strokes of a hammer. l*he button 
il the jwoduce of the assay. 

By cupeilaHon. 
Take the asaay quantity of ore, roast and grind 
i* with an equal portion of litharge, divide it into 
8 or 3 parts, and wrap each up in a small piece of 
paper; put a cupel previously seasoned under u 
muffle, with about six times the quantity of lead 
upon it When the lead begins to work, carefull\ 
put one of the papers upon it, and after this is ab« 
■ori>ed, put on a secono, and so on till the whole 

rnti^ il introduced; then raise the fire, and ai 
scoria is formed, it will be taken up byth: 
cupel, and at last the silver will remain alone. 
This will be the produce of the assay, unless the 
lead contains a small portion of silver, which may 
be discovered by putting an equal quantitjr of the 
same lead on anotner cupel, and working it ofi* at 
the same time; if any ulver be produced it must 
be deducted from the assay. Thit is called the 
witness. 

In the hunddrmtf. 

Boil vitreous silver ore in dilute nitrous acid, 
asing[ about 25 times its weight, until tlic sulphur 
is quite exhausted. The silver ma^r be preeipitatr 
ed tirom the solution by marine acid, or common 
salt; 100 grains of this precipitate contain 75 of 
real silver; if it contain any gold it will remain uiip 
dissolved. Fixed alkalies precipitate the earth} 
matters, and the Prussian alkali will show if auV 
other metal be contained in the solution. 
To aunv the nUtte of tiher. 

The genertd method of examining the purity of 
silver is by mixing it with a quantity of lead prf>- 
portion&te to the supposed portion of alloy; by lett- 
ing this mixture, and afterwards weighing tiKi 
remaining button of silver. I'his is the same 
process as refining silver by cupellation. 

It is supposed that the mass of silver to be exa- 
mined, consists of 12 equal parts, called penny- 
weights; so that if an ingot weighs an ounce, each 
of the parts will be l-t2tn of an ounce. Hence, if 
the mass of silver be pure, it is called silver of P« 
penny-weights; if it contain l-l*2tli of its weight of 
alloy, it is called silver of 1 1 penny-weights; it i- 
12ths of its weight be alloy, it is called HiUer of 
10 penny-weights; which (mns of pure silver are 
called 5 penny-weights. It must be observed here, ^.^ 

that assaycrs give the name penny- weight to a 
wciglit ei|ual lo t24 real grains, which must not hv 
conioundi'd with their ideal weights. The sssayciii* 
grains 5ure called fine grains. Aii ingot of fine sil- 
ver, or silver of 1*2 iR*nny-weights, contains, then, \ 
288 fine grains; if this ingot contain l-288th of al- > 
loy, it is said to be silver of 11 pennv-weiehts hik! <^ 
23 grains; if it contain 4-288ths of alloy, it is said 
to be It penny-weights, 20 grains, 6cc Now ti j 

certain real weight must be taken to represent the ^ 
assay- weights: tor instance, 36 real grains repre- \ 

sent 12 fine penny- weights; tliis is sumlividcd iiit^ -« 

a sufficient niintl>cr of other smaller weights, which 
also represent fractions of fine pciniy- weights aiKt 
grains. Thus, 18 real grains represent fi one pei». 
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flj-waghtt; S real fgnhn r e yret cn t 1 fine pennj- 
weight, or S4 gr*in>; ^ real sftin and a halfrepre- 
tent IS fine grains; l-SSd oni real grain repreients 
a quarter of a fine grain, which is onlj l-762d part 
of a mass of 18 penny-weights. 

jMuble anay of tiher. 
It is en^maiy to make a double assay. The 
lilyer for the assay should be taken fix>m opposite 
sides of the ingot, and tried on a touch stone. A»- 
sayen know pretty nearly the value of silver merely 
by the look of the ingot, and still better by tlie test 
of the touch stone. The quantity of lead to be 
added is regulated by the portion of alloy, which 
beior In general eopper, will be nearly as lolluws: 
Of silver 
dwt. gr. dwtgr. Requires from 
dto — -» 5to «^ tS 
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The cupel must be heated red hot for half an 
hour before any metal is put upon it, br which all 
moisture is expelled, when the cupel is almost 
white by heat, the lead is put into it, and the fire 
increased till the lead becomes red hot, smoking, 
and Imitated by a motion of all its parts, called its 
cireulation. Then the silver is to be put on the 
cupel, and the fire continued till the diver has en- 
tered the lead; and when the mass circulates well, 
the heat must oe diminished by closing more or 
Isss the door of the assay furnace. The heat should 
be so regulated, that the metal on its surface may 
appear convex and ardent, while the cupel is less 
reu; that the smoke shall rise to the roof of the 
muffle; that undulations shall be made in all direc- 
tions; and that the middle of the metal shall a][:near 
smooth, with a small circle of litharge, whicli is 
continually imbibed by the cupel. By this treat- 
ment the lead and alloy will be entirelv aosorbed 
hv the cupel, and the silver become brieht and 
shining, when it is said to lig;hten; after which, if 
the operation has been well performed, the silver 
will be covered with rainbow coloun, which quick- 
ly undulate and cross each other, and then the but- 
ton becomes fixed and solid. 

The diminution of weight shows the quantity of 
alloy. As all lead contains a small portion ol sil- 
ver, an equal weight with that used in the assay ia 
tested off, and the product deducted from the assay- 
weight This portion is called tbx witkkss.-— ift- 
chttrd9on*» JnetalHc JirU, 

OrcM and eartht containing goltL 

That which is now most generally used is by 
imalgamation, the proper quantity is taken and 
reduced to a powder; abont one-tenth of its weight 
of pure quicksilver is added, and the whole tritu- 
rated in an iron mortar. The attraction subsisting 
between the gold and quicksilver, quickly unites 
them in the form of an amalgam, which is pressed 
tlirough shamoy leather; the gold is easily sepa. 
rated from this amalgam, by exposure to a proper 
degree of heat, which evaporates the quicksilver, 
and leaves the srold. This O'aporation should be 
made with luted vessels. 

This is the foundation of all the operations by 
which gold is obtained from the rich mines of Paru, 
in Spanish America. 

Another methnd,^TtlLt a quantity of the gold 
sand and heat it red hot, quench it in water; repeat 
this two or three tiroes, and tiie colour of thj sand 
will become a reddish brown. Then mix it with 
twice its weiglit of litharge, and revive the litharge 
into lead, by adding a small portion of charcoul- 
dust, and exposing it to a proper degree of heat( 
B 



when the lead revives. It separates the gold from 
the sand; and the freeing of the gold from the lead 
must be afterwards performed by enpellation. 

•/^nolAer. —Bergmann assayed metallic ores con- 
taining cokl, by mixing two parts of the ore well 
pounden and washed, with 1 and a ^ of litharge, 
and 3 of glasj; covering the whole with common 
salt, and melting it in a smith *s forf^, in a covered 
crucible; he then opened the crumble, put a nail 
into it, and continue to do so till the iron was no 
lon|;er attacked. Tlie lead was thus precipitated 
which contained the gold, and was afterwards sq»a- 
rated by eopellatiun. 
Humid aaMttf ofgpfd mixed "with martial pvriiet, 

Dhsolve the ore in 18 times its weight of dilute 
nitrous acid, gradually added; place it in a proper 
degree of heat; this takes up the soluble parts, and 
l«ivet the gold untouched, with the insoluble ma- 
trix, from which it may be separated by aqua regia; 
The gold ma^ be again separated from the aqus 
regia by pouring ether upon it; the ether takes up 
the gold, and by being burnt off leaves it in its me- 
tallic state. The solution may contain iron, oop* 
per, manganese, calcareous e«th, or argil; if it be 
evaporated to dryness, and the residuum heated to 
redness for half an hour, volatfle idkali will extract 
the copper; dephloeisticated nitrous acid tlie earths; 
the acetous acid the manganese; and tlie marine 
acid the calx of iron. The sulphur floats on the 
first solution, from whieh it should be separated by 
filtration. 



ALLOYS OR COMPOUND M£TALS. 

Metals, in reneral^ will unite with each other by 
fusion or amalgamation, and acquire new proper- 
ties. Brass is a compound of copper and zino^ and 
possesses a different colour to either of the aoro- 
ponent parts. 

The attraction of cohesion of the different me- 
tals which are to form the compound must b^ over- 
come; accordingly, they become intimatelr mixed 
together. The compound is not formed by a che- 
mical union of the particles of the different metals, 
but from an equaole diffusion throughout each 
other, in mass. As metals fuse in different de- 
grees of heat, care sliould be taken not to add those 
metals which fuse easily, to othen which require 
a greater degree of heat, while they are too hot; 
because the former may evaporate and leave the 
compound imperfect. Or, if they are brought inlc 
fusion together, it should be under a flux to prevenr 
the volatile metals from evaporating, belore the 
union is effected. 

Or mobt'-^foHuc rold. 

Melt together equal parts of copper and zin», 
at the laweat temperature that viUfitte the firmer, 
stir them well to produce an intimate mixture of 
the metals, and aod by degrees small quantities of 
zinc; the alloy first assumes a yellow colour like* 
brass, on adding a little more zinc A becomes pui^ 
pie, and lastly perfectly white, which is the propei 
appearance of the desired product, when fused. 
1 he quantity of zinc to be used altogether, should 
be from fifty-two to fifly-five parts out or a hun- 
dred. 

Queen'tmetoL 

Melt together 4^ lb. of tin, | lb. of bismuth, \ 
lb. of aniimony, and \ lb. of lead. A very exce^ 
lent alloy will be formed b\ using these propor> 
tions; it is used for making tea-pots and other ves- 
sels which are required to imitate silver, lliej 
retain iheir bnllianoy to tlie last. 

Another, — A very fine silver-looking metal ia 
composed of 100 pounds of Uik 8 of rcgulus of an- 
timony, 1 of bismuth, and 4 of^eoppcr. 
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Tombac. 
Melt together 16 iMundi of copper, 1 poond of 
lln, and i pound (^ une. 

Pot into a emotUe 5J poandf of eoppen when 
Ikued, addlpotmdofunettheteiiietakwilleom- 
«ine, forming an allogr <^ a reddiih eoloor, bat poa- 
•etHnff more luitre tnan eopper, and alao greater 
durabiiitj. 

White fmbae. 

When eoppger is oombined with arHoicLby mat- 
ing them together in a oloae emeible, and coTerinjg 
the lurfaoe with rooriate of loda, to prevent osi- 
dation, a white brittle allof it fiwmed. 
Contmen pewter. 

Melt in a cmeible 7 DOimdt <^ tin, and when 
Aiaed throw in 1 pound of lead, 8 ouneea of cop- 
per, and 8 ouneet of sine. This oombination of 
metali will form an alloj of great durabiiitj and 
tenaeitjt also of oonttderable Kiatre. . 

3eH pewter. 

The best sort of pewter oonsiitt of 100 parts <^ 
tin, and 17 of regulus of antimonj. 

Hardpewter, 

Melt together IS pounas of tin, 1 p' ^d of regii- 
Im of antimony, ana 4 ounoes of eopper . 
Flme-key vahee. 

Fuse in a erueible 4 ounces of lead and 8 ounees 
«f antimonT, and east into a bar. This alloj is of 
itonsidersble hardness and lustrtL and is nsed by 
flute manufiwturrrs, (when turned into small butp 
Ions in a lathe,} for making Talves to stop the key- 
ooles of flutes. 

Cowunon eeider. 

Put into a crucible 8 pounds of lead, and when 
melted, throw in 1 pound of tin. This alloy is that 
cenerally known by the name of solder. When 
aeated by a hot iron, and applied to tinned iron 
vith powdered rosin, it acts as a cement or solder; 
4 is also used to join leaden pipes, &ce. 

Hanieoider, 

Melt together 8 pounds of copper, and 1 pound 
of tin. 

Stifteolder, 

Melt together 8 pounds of tin, and 1 of lead. 
PrvUere* tffpee. 

Put into a crucible 10 pounds of lead, and when 
It is in a state of fusion, tnrow in 8 pounds of anti- 
mony; these metal>» in >u<^ proportions, form the 
fdloy of which common printing types are made. 
The antimony gives a hardness to tne lead, with- 
out which the type would speedily be rendered 
useless in a printing press. Different proi>ortions 
of lead, copper, brass, and anUmony, fretjuently 
constitoto uiis metal. Every artist has his own 
proportions, so tliat the same composition cannot 
be obtained firom different foundries; each boasts 
of the superiority of his own mixture. 

SmaU typee and ttereotypepUUet. 

Melt 9 pounds (^ lead, and tliro'jr into the cru- 
cible 8 pounds of antimony and 1 pound of bis- 
muth: these i^^tals will combine, forming an alloy 
of a iieeuUar quality. This quali^ is expansion 
as it cools; it is therefore well suited for the forma- 
tion of sxnall printing types (particularly when 
many are casttoeether to torm stereotype plates,} 
^ the whole of tne mould is accurately filled with 
the alloy; consequently there can be no blemish in 
the letters. If a metal or alloy liable to contract in 
eooling were to be used, the effect of course would 
be veiy differeoL 

Another.— 'The proprietors ofdifferent foundries 
adopt different compositions for rtereotype plates. 
8ome fcrm an alloy of 8 parts of lead, 8 paits of 
Btimony, and l-8th part of tin. 
Mode of coating, 

PtedMmanufiMtureof steraSjpeplataiyplaiter 



of Paris, of the consistence of a batter-pudding b«^ 
fore baking, is poured ovto the letter-press page 
and workfw into the interstices of the types with r 
bmsh. It is then ooUeetcd from the sides by 4 
slip of iron or wood, so as to lie smodth and com' 
pact. In about two minutea^the whole mass it 
hardened into a solid cake. This cake, which is 
to serve as the matrix of the stereotype plate, i« 
now put upon a rack in an oven, where it under- 
goes great heat, so as to drive off superfluous mc!w« 
ture. When ready for use, these mocdds, aecord- 
ingto their size, are placed in flat cast-iron pots, and 
are covered over bj another pieee of eastpiron im*!- 
forated at each end. to admit the metallic compo- 
sition intended for the preparation of the stereot}'|H.' 
plates. The flat cast-iron pots are now fastehr<l 
m a crane, which oarrie%thon steadily to the mc- 
tallio-bath, or melting pot, where they are immcrc- 
ed and kept for a eonsiderable time, until all the 
pores and crevices dt the mould are completely 
and accurately filled. When this has taken place, 
the pots are elevated from the bath by working 
the crane, and are placed over a water trough, to 
cool ^[radually. When cold, the whole is turned 
out ot the pots, and the plaster being separated, by 
hammering and washing, the plates are ready for 
use; having received the most exact and perfect 
impression. 

MetaUic caett from engravinge an copper, 

A most important discovery has utely been made, 
which promises to be of considerable utiU^ in the 
fine arts: some very beautiful specimens of metal- 
lic plates, of a peculiar composition, have latelv 
appeared under the name of '* cast xxorativos." 
This invention consists in takin|^ mouids from 
every kind of engraring, whether line, mezzotinto, 
or aquaUnta, and in pouring on this mould an alloy 
in a slate of fusion, capable of taking the finest im- 
pression. The obvious uUlity of tins invention, as 
applicable to eng^rings which meet vith a readv 
sale, and of which great numbers are require<I^ 
will be incalculable; as it will wholly prevent the 
expense of retouching, which forms so promyieut 
a charge in all works of an extended sale. No 
sooner is one cast worn out, than another may im- 
mediately be procured from the original plate, so 
that every impression will be a prooC Thus the 
works ofoor most celebrated artists may be hand- 
ed down, ad infinitum^ for tlie improvement and 
delight of future ages, and will afford at the saiae 
time the greatest satisfaction to eveiy lover of the 
fine arts. 

mdte metal 

Melt together 10 ounces of lead, 6 ounces of bi»- 
muth, and 4 drachms of regulus of antimony. 

Another,— 'yieXx. together 8 pounds of regulus of 
antimony, 8 ounces of brass, and 10 ounces of tin. 
Common hardvhite metal 

Melt togetlier 1 pound of brass, 1 J ounce of spel* 
ter, and ^ an ounce of tin. 

Tutenag, 

Melt together 8 parts of Un, and 1 of bismuth. 
r^teible alloy. 

Put into a crucible 4 ounces of bismuth, and 
when in a state of fusion, throw in 84 ounces of ■ 
lead, and, 1} ounce of tin; these metal" will com- L 
bine, forming an alloy fusible at the temperature \ 
of boiling watt* r; the discovery of which is ascribe^ 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Mould this alloy in bars, 
and take them to a silversmith's to be made inu« 
half a dozen tea-spoons. If one of these be given 
to a stranger to stir his tea, as soon as it is poured 
from Uie tea-pot, he will be not a little surprised 
to fintl the spoon melt in the tea-cup. 

The fusibility of this alloy is eertainlr surprising^ 
far the fusing temperature of each or its compo- 
nents, singly is higher than twiae that of boiling 
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viter. Eismnth fiiwt it 478*, lead at 612*, and tin 
at UTi vhilst water boils «t S19*. 

Another, — Melt togetlier 1 ounee of cine, 1 oanee 
of biBmndi, and i oanee of lead; this alloy will be 
found to be remarkably fusible (although each of 
the metals, separately, requires considerable heat 
to melt it,) and will mielt even in hot water: It will 
likewise remain In a fused state on a sheet of pa|ier, 
over the flame of a lamp or eandle. 

MeuUUtgrophical appUcation of Jumble albyt, 

Pkiste a pieee of white paper at the bottom of a 
ehina saueer, and Irt it dnr: then write on it with 
eommon writing ink, ana sprinkle some finely- 
powdered gum arable over the writing, which will 
produce a slight relieC When well dried, brush 
off the powder that does not adhere, and pour fusi- 
ble metal into tlie saucer, taking care to cool it 
rapidly, that ciystalliiation may not take place, 
in this way a eoimterpaitof the writing will be ob- 
tained, impressed on the metaL By immersing 
the east in slightly warm water, tmj adhering gum 
msj oe removed, and then, if examined by a glass, 
the writing may easily be read and seen to be per- 
fect Afterwards, by using common printer^ ink, 
inipressions ma^ be taken nrom it, all of which will 
le tnxe faC'Wmiet of the first writing. 
^ The difficulties in this new application of the fu- 
sible alloy are, to avoid unequal thickness in the 
plate of metal, which causes it to alter in form, 
tnd break under pressure; and to prevent the sur- 
face from crystallizing, when the mk will adhere 
voere it is not required. 

CoBtM from futible metaL 

A combination of three parts of lead, with 8 of 
tin and 5 of bismuth, forms an alloy which melts at 
ihe temperature of 197* F. 

In making casts with this and similar alloys, it 
b impoitant to use the metal at a temperature as 
low as possible; as, if but a few degrees elevated, 
the water which adheres to the things from which 
easts are to be takeji, forms vapour, and produces 
bubbles. Tlie fused metal must be allowed to cool 
in a tea^cup until just ready to set at the edges, 
and then pour it into the moulds, procuring in this 
way beautiful casts from moulds of wood, or of 
other similar substances. When taking impres- 
sions from gems, seals, ftcc. the fused alloy should 
be placed on papet* or paste-board, anci stirred 
about till it becomes pasty, from cooling, at which 
moment the ^ra, die, or seal, should be suddenly 
stamped on it, and a very sluirp impression wiU 
Jien be obtained. Journal ofScience^ No. 86. 
JHetal&c injection. 

Melt together equal parts of bismuth, lead, and 
Un, with a sufficient quantity of quicksilver. 

This composition, with the addition of a small 
proportion of mercury, is used for injecting the 
vessels of many anatomical preparations; also for 
taking correct casts of various cavities of the body, 
ts those of the ear. The aniidal structure may be 
eorroded and separated by means of a solution of 
potass in water; and the metallic cast will be pre- 
served in an isolated state. 

For cuthiona of ekctriral macfdnery. 

Melt together in a crucible 8 drachms of zinc 

.' and I of tin; when fused, pour them into a cold 

/ crucible, containing 5 dracnms of mercury. I'he 

*^ mercury will combine with those metals, and form 

an alloy, (or amnl^m, as it is called,) fit to be 

-fibbed on the cushions which press the plate, or 

cylinder of an electrical machine. Uetore the 

amalgam is applied, it is proper to rub the cushion 

with a mixture of tallow and bees- wax. 

For vamiefdng^JSgvree, 

Fuse I an ounce of tin, with th^ same quantity 
of bismuth in a crueibi'': when melted, add ^ an 
or' mereuiy. Whe^ pcHieetly combined. 



take the mixture from the fire. Mid eool it This 
substance mixed with tlie white of an egg, fonns a 
very beautiful varnish, for plaster figures, ks 
To plate tooking^glaatee. 

This art is erroneously termed eUveringj for, as 
will be presently seen, there is not a paiticle of 
silver present in the whole composition. 

On tin-foil, fitly disposed on a fiat table, men«« 
ry is to be pourrO, and rentlv rubbed with ahare^s 
foot: it soon unites itself with the tin, which tlien 
becomes ve^ splendid, or, as the workmen say, is 
quickened, A plate of elass is then cautiously tn 
be slid um*n the tin-leaf, in such a manner as to 
sweep on the redundant mercury, which is not in- 
corporated with the Un; leaden weights are then 
to be placed on tlie glass, and in a little time tht 
ooick silvered tin-firil adheres so firmly to the glass, 
Uiat the wei|^ts may be removed without any 
danger of its railing on*. The glass thus coated is 
a common looking-glass. About 8 ounces of mer- 
cury are sufficient for covering three square feet of 
glass. 

The success of this operation depends much on 
the clearness of the glass; and the least dirt or dust 
on its surface will prevent the adhesion of the 
amalgam or alloy. 

Liquid foil for eHvering glast globee. 

Melt together 1 ounce of clean leacj, and 1 ounce 
of fine tin, in a clean iron ladle; then immediately 
add 1 ounce of bismuth. Skim ofi* the dross, re- 
move the ladle from the fire, and before it sets., 
add 10 ounces of quicksilver. Now stir the whole 
carefully together, taking care not to breatlie ovei 
it, as the fumes (^ the mercury are veiy pemicioiu 
Pour this through an earthen pipe into the glass 
globe, which turn repeatedly round. 

Another.— 'To 4 ounces of quicksilver^ add at 
much tin-foil as will become barely fluid wheo 
mix«d. Let the globe be clean and warm, and in- 
ject the quicksilver by means of a pipe at the 
aperture, turning it about till it is silvered all 
over. Let the remainder run out, and hang the 
globe up. 

Another, — For this purpose, 1 part of mereunr 
and 4 of tin have been used; but it 8 jMirts of mer- 
cury, I of tin, 1 of lead, and 1 of bismuth, are melt- 
ed together, tiie compound which they form will 
answer the purpose better: either of them must be 
made in an iron ladle, over a clear 5it:, and must 
be frequently stirred. 

Bath metaL 

Melt together 1 pound of brass, and ij ounces 
of s{>eller. 

JSraet. 

Put 4^ lbs. of copper into a crucible, expose it 
to beat in a furnace, ami when i>crfecily fused, add 
1^ lb. of zinc. The metals will combine, forming 
that generally used alloy, c:dk'd biass. 

Another. — Fur braxs which is to be cast into 
plates, from which pans and kettles arc to be made, 
and wire is to be drawn, braziers use calamine of 
the finest sort, instead of pure zinc, and in a greatf 
er proportion than when common brass is mac^; 
generally 56 lb. of calamine to 34 lb. of copper. 
Old brass, which lias bovn frequently exposed to 
tlie action of fire, when mixed with the copper and 
calamine, renders the bra«s far more ductile, and 
fitter for the making of fine wire, than it would be 
without it; but the German brass, particularly that 
of Nureml>erg, is, when drawn into wire, said to 
be preferable to any made in England, for the 
strings of musical instruments. 

IHnchbeck, 

Put into a crucible 5 ounces of pure copperi 
when it is in a state of fusion, add 1 ounce ofuno. 
I'hese metals combine, forming aa alloy not m^ 
like jeweller's gold: pour it into a moahi of anf 
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riwpe. TUt anojT it vied for Inferior Jewd- 



dome me obIt half Uiib quntitf of «ii«» in which 
yroportioB (he aUogr i* nor^ ^•'ily worked etpe- 
eiiilT in the maklsf of iewelleiy. 

•ti»lAer.— Mdt togedier 1 ouaee of bmt with 
U cr S onneei of eopper, foied cmder a eoaft of 
enareoaldaiL 

Prkice'tmekiL 

Mdt together 3 oanoet of copper, and 1 oanee 
9f xine: or 8 oancei of brait, and 1 ounce of mine. 

Jhtather, — Melt in a emcible 4 onneea of cop- 
per, md when fuied, add S oancet of ainc; thef 
will combine and form a tery beaotifol and oaeliil 
allojr, called Prince Rnpert*i inetaL 

jBtmim. 

Melt in a clean emdble 7 Ibi. of pore Mpper: 
when fused, tlirow into it3 I1»a. of ainc. andv Iba. 
of tin. These metals will combine, forming bronse, 
which, from the exactness of the impression which 
it tdces from a mould, has, in ancient and modem 
tiroes, l>een generally used in the formation of 
busts, medals, and statues. 

Specula of teleKapet, 

Melt 7 lbs. or copper, and when fused, add S lbs. 
of zinc, and 4 lbs. ot tin. These metals will eona- 
bine to form a beautiful allor of great lustre, and 
of a light jellow colour, fitted to be made into 
qiecula for telescopes. Mr Mudge used onljr cop- 
per and grain tin, m the proportion of Slbn to 14} 
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Owt mctaf 

Mek together 118 lbs. of Briilol brass, 14 lbs. 
of nelter, and 7 Iba. of block tin. 

Jiimiker. — Melt together 9 parts of copper and 
1 part JTtib: the aboire compounds are those used 
in the manufocture of small and great brass guns, 
awiTels, fcc 

The meees of ordnance used br the besiefftrs at 
llie tKitUe of Prague, were actuallj melted by the 
fineqtiencj of the nriiu;; tlie mixtnre of which thc^ 
were made contained a large portion of lead; it 
would luiTe been less prone to melt, and conse- 
qnentlr preferable, had it containe<l none. A mix- 
ture of eopper and tin is pie f ette d lo pure coiiper, 
not only tor Uie casting of cannon, but of statues, 
ftcc; for pure copper, in running through the 
various parts of the mould, would lose so much of 
its heat as to ael, or become solid too soon. 

Jieii metal 

Melt together 6 piuts of copper, and 8 of tin: 
lltese pn>i>orUon8 are the most approved for bells 
throu};houl Euro|>c, and in China. 

In the union ol Uie two metals above mentioned, 
tlie combination is so complete, that the specific 
gravity of the alloy is greater ttian tiiat of the two 
metals nncomhined. 

^inother.--^ome bells are made in the propor- 
tion of to purts of copficr to 8 of tin. It may be in 
genci'ul observed, tliat a less proportion of tin is 
used for mailing church bells, tlum duck bells; and 
dial a liltle zinc is adde<i for the bells of repeating 
WHiclies and other small bells. 

Blanched copper. 

Melt together 8 ounces of cop|>cr, and } an ounce 
of n»*utral '.irsenical salt, ftised toeether, undera flux 
aom{K>sed of calcined borax, <uiarooul dust, and 
fine powder ^lasa. 

Compofition ofandent ttatiiet. 

Aceonlin^ to Pliny, the inctyl lutcd by the Ro- 
mans for tli^ir statues, and foi* the plates on which 
they eii«;:raved inscriptions- was ccm|H>Hed in the 
f')llt)wi:i{r munner. I'licy first melteti a quantity 
of GMpiKT, into Hliielitlu'v put a third of its weight 
of old coii{ier, which hud IxAsu long in use; to every 
100 lbs. weight of tliis mixture they added 12^ lbs. 
of an ail*^ Composed ol equal par*.? of lead and tin. 



MockptaHna, 

Melt together 8 ounces of braas and S omicea of 
spelter. 

Fbm catting ofbram^ Uc. 

The prineipal objeet m fine caaciar la to have s 
innuld that aoall receive a beantifid impreasion. 
and at the same time aolRcieatly adhesive to resist 
the force of the fluid metal, that rfidl neitlier wa*h, 
nor be injured by the heat The sand that covers 
or aniToundt the modd should be fine dose sand; 
alter removing the mould, the model must be faced 
with burnt rotten stone, and covered with loam, 
each dusted throa|;h a bag, and the mould laid 
down upon it— this fadng may he repeated, the 
BBOttld moat be dried and smoked with a torch, in 
lieu of water, the sand is moistened with a solu- 
tion of tartar, or the leea of wine, or with cream of 
taitar. Care most be taken to looaen the bands 
quickly: via. loosen the first mould, while the se- 
cond is pouring^ ke. On removing the work, every 
partide of the focing should be earefuUr scraped 
nnom the mould and thrown away. Fart the moiuda 
with eod and Uack rodn. 

CaidmgnieiaL 

Mdt together 4 parts of copper, 1 of Bristol dd 
brass, and 14 oa. ot tin, to eveir pound of cq^per. 
Fm- eommtn jemeuery. 

Melt toge&er S parts of copper, 1 of Bristol 
dd brass, wid 4 ox. of tin, to eveiy pound of copper. 

If this alloy is for fine polishing, the tin may be 
omitted, and a mixture of lead and antimony sub- 
stituted. Pder polishing metd is ntade by reduc- 
ing the copper to two or to one part. 
Tdlaw dipping mitaL 

Mdt tofpether 8 parts of Qieadle brass, 1 part ol 
copper, with a little Bristol dd brass, and ^ oa. of 
tin to evenr pound of copper. 

Thia dloy is dmost (h the cdour, ke. of gold 
cdn. Cheadle brass is the darkest, and givea the 
metd a greenish hoe. Old Bristd brass is pale 
and yellow. 

•Ino/Aer.—- Good dipping metd may be made of 
1 pound of copper to 5 ox. of s|ieiter{ the copper 
should be tougn cake, and not tile. 

When antimony is Ubcd instead of tin, it should 
be in smaller quantity, or the metd will be brittle. 
Iwutation of §iiver. 

When copper ia mdted with tin, about 4 ox. of 
Cn to a pound of copper^ will make a pale bell- 
metd, they will roll and nng veiy near to sterling 
silver. 

Tttiania or Britanma metal 

Melt together 4 ox. of plate brass, and 4 ox. tin. 
When in fusion, add 4 ox. bismuth, and 4 ox. re> 
(Tulus of antimony. 

This is the hardening, which is to be added ai 
discretion to melted tin, until it has the niquisit« 
colour and hardness. 

.^n«/Aer.— Melt together 8 lbs. of plate brass, 8 
lbs. of a mixture of copper and arsemc, either by 
cementing ur meltiiiK, 8 11 s. of Un, 8 lbs. of biw 
muth, and 8 lbs. regmus of antimcny. 

I'liis is to be added at discretion, to melted tin. 

Jliiother, — Melt together 1 lb. of copper, 1 lli. 
tin, and 8 lbs. regulus of antimony, witii or witlw 
out a little bismuth. ; 

«4;io</iA*.r— Melt together 8 ox. Shruff brassy 8 
lbs. rcgulus of antimony, a^d 10 lbs. tin. 

This is fit for use as Briunnia metaL 
German tutama. 

Melt together 8 drachms of copper, 1 ox. of 
gulus of antimony, and H ox. of tin. 
Sp<uuMh Mania, 

To 8 ox. of scrap iron or steel, at a white heal, 
add 1 lb. of aiiliinony in smdl iicrtions, withfl ob 
of nitre. Melt and harden 1 lb. ot tin with 8 m 
of this compound. 
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jfhf<A0*»— Mdt together 4 ox. of antiraonf, 1 

ns. artenio, and 8 Ibi. tin. This eompouiul ii 

readr for me. The firtt of thete Spanikh alloys 

wernd be a beantiful metal, if aneni3 were added. 

Engtiinom tuiatiia, 

Meh together 4 purtt eopner, 8 parts regulus of 
aniimonj, and 1 put binnath. 

When added to 100 parts of tin, this eompound 
will be rejtdt for nae. 

JltntliHen*9 metaifor Unmn^, 

To 1 lb. of malleable iron, at a white heat, add 
5 OK. regulus of antimony, and S4 lbs. of the poi est 
Molueea tin. 

This alloy polishes without the Uue tint, and is 
free from Iraa or arsenie. 

Solder fir wtedJoifiU. 

Take of fine silver, 19 pennyweights, eopper, 1 
do. and brass, S do. Melt these undo* a ooat of 
chareoal dasL 

This solder possesses several advantages over the 
asual spelter solder, or brass, wiien emi)loyed in 
soldering east steel, Su. as it nises with less heat, 
snd its whiteness has a better apiieamnce than 
brass. 

Brau toUlerfir iron. 

Thin plates of brass are to be melted between 
the pieces that are to be joined. If the work be 
very fine, a^ when two leaves of a broken saw are 
to be braked together, eover it with pulverized bo- 
no, melted with water) tliat it may incorporate 
with the brass powder which is added to it : the 
]iiece must be then exposed to the fire without 
touching the coals, and nested till the brass is seen 
to run. 

SUvertoUlerfir Jetaelkro. 

Melt together 19 pennyweights of fine silver; 
eopper, 1 pennyweight ; and brass, 10 penny** 
weights. 

Siher toUkr fir plating. 

Melt together 10 pennyweights of brass, and 1 
0B. of pure silver. 

Gfi^iolder, 

Meh together of pure gold, IS pennyweights ; 
pure silver, S pennyweights ; and copper, 4 penny- 
weights. 

Uicfid dUoy of gold with platimtm. 

Pnt Into a clean crueiole 7 dracnms and a half of 

f»ure gold, and when perfectly melted, throw in 
udf a drachm of platinum. The two roetals will 
combine intimatefy, forming an alloy nitJier whiter 
tlian pure gold, but remarkably ditctiie and etaoticg 
it is also less perishable Uisn pure cold or jewel- 
Icin' gold { but more readily fusible tlian that 
metal. 

These excellent (qualities must render tliis alloy 
sn object of great mterest to workers in metals. 
VoT opringOy where ifeel cannot be used, it will 
;>rove exeeedingly advantageous. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the allq^ of gold 
and platinum is soluble in nitric acid, winch does 
not act on either of the metals, in a separate state. 
It Is remaricable, too, that the alloy has very nearly 
the colour of platinum, even when composed of 
eleven parts of gold to one of the former metaL 

Ringgold, 
M eh together of Spain in eopper, 6 pennyweights 
J and^ IS grains ; fine silver, 9 penny wei^its and 16 
^ £7^*°^ ^ o**® oanee five pennyweights ot gold eoin. 
y This is worth about S/L per ounoe. 
/ Gold from S5«, to AO». per otmce. 

/ Melt together 8 ounces 8 pennyweights of Spa- 

nish copper, 10 pennyweights of nne silver, to one 
iMince 01 gold com. 

MimheinhfeUl oraimihr. 
Melt together 3 onnees and a half of eopper, one 
ounoe aoa a half m utna% and IS gmins of pore 



Preparation offiik. 

Foils are thii plates or leases of metal that am 
put under stones, or compositions in iraitaaon al 
stones, when they are set 

The intention of foils is either to increase the 
lustro or play of the stones^ or more i^nerally to 
improve tne colour, b^ giving an additional ionM 
to the tinge, wheUier it he natural or artificial, hy 
thct of a ground of the same hue, which tlie foil la 
in this case made to be. 

Thei« are consequently two kinds of foils ; the 
one is culourloso, where the effect of giving lustra 
or play to tlie stone is pro<luced by tho polish of 
the surface, which makes it act as a mirror, and, by 
reflecting tJie lijght. prevents tlia' deadness which 
attends the having a duller ground under tlie sinne» 
and brings it, by the double refraction of tlie light 
that is caused, nearer to liie effect of the diamond. 
The other is eoloui^d wiiJi some pigment or slain 
of the same hue as the stone, or of some other 
which is intended tn modity and change the hue oi 
the stone in some degi*ee ; as, where a yellow foil 
may be put under green, which is too much incli- 
ning to Uie blue, or under crimson, where it is de- 
sir«l to liave tlic apiMauvnce more onuige or scar- 
leL 

Foils may be made of cop]>er or tin ; and sihei 
has been sometimes used, with which it has been 
advised, for some puqioaes, to mix gold \ but tiM 
expense of either is needless, as cop[>er may b« 
made to answer tlie same end. 

To pi-ebare copper fir foils. 

\nieie coloured foils are wanted, copper may 
therefore be iK'St used, and may be preiMU'ed for tlk 
puurpose, by the following means. 

Take cop\)er plates beaten to a proiier tliicknesS| 
and pass Uiein betwixt a (lair of nne steel rollers 
very dose set, and draw them as tliin ar is possi- 
ble to retain a proper tenacity. Polish them with 
very fine whitine, or rotten stone, till they shinOt 
and have as mucn briglitness as can be given thei% 
and th^ will tlien be fit to receive the colour. 
To lohiteii foiU, 

Where the yellow, or rather orange-colour of 
the ground would be injurious to the effect, as in 
the case of purples, or crimson red, tlie foils diould 
be whitenea, which may be done in tlie following 
manner. 

Take a small quantity of silver, and dissolve it la 
aguafofltMy and then put bits of copper into Uie so- 
lution, and pivcipiUtte the silver; whicli being 
done the fluid must be ]>oured off, aii«l fresh water 
added to it, to wasli awity all tine remainder of the 
first fluid ; after which the silver must be dried, an 
equal weight of cruHin of tai tar and cuniuion sail 
must then be ground witli it, till the whole be re- 
duced to a vei7 fine (lowder ; and with tliis mix* 
tore, the foils, being first sliglttly moistened, must 
be rubbed bv the finger, or a bit of linen rag, till 
they be of the degree of whiteneu desired ; after 
which, if it apiiear to be wanted, Uie polish miut bo 
refreshed. 

The tin foils aro ouly used in Uie ease of colour- 
less stones, where quicksilver is employed { and 
they may be drawn out by the same rollers, but 
need not be furtlier polislied, so that eflect is pi'o- 
duced by other means in this case. 
Foilofor cryotalo, pebbleo^ or paote^ to jive the lum' 
ire ami play ofdiomotuU. 

l*he manner of pre|mriug foils, so as to give eo- 
louriess stones the greatest tlegree of play kiul liu« 
tre, is by raising so liigli a |)olisli or smoothness oa 
tlie surMce, as to ^ive Uiem the effect of a mirror, 
which can only be done, in a iierfeet manner, by 
the use of quicksilver, apidied in tlie same get«fml 
way as in the case of lookinMlass. The nidiiod 
by which it may be best iictvinDcd is as f 41^ t**. 
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Tkbe Jatr^t of tin, prepared in the Bune manner 
m far ■ivcring looking^bMci, and cut them into 
I of mdi tile ai to cover the mriaee of 



4ke ar^keU or tue atimes that are to be aet. Laj 
Cbr«e of thrte then, one opon another, and having 
AoiUcned ihe iniMlc of the loeket with thin gnm- 
wrcr, and tul^nsd it to become again to dir, thai 
obIj a alight AkkiiicH rvrwi'tut, put the three 
pieoet of lea«et. King on each oUier, into it, and 
adapt th*rn to thi: turface iit at even a manner aa 
poaiiMe. Wlieo thit it ilone, b*art tlie tocket, and 
111 it «iih »arm Quicksilver, which mutt be tuf- 
lisred w euiilinue iii it thr*^ or fnnr minutes and 
Ihca gmtlv pour«d ou*. The Mocie must llien be 
tlMiifll iiil'» the toeket, ani! doted with it, care 
lmnii% been taken to give tuch r>ora tor it tli^ it 
mof enter wtOtnui ttri|i:*irig off tlie tin and quick- 
tilver fmm anj pari of t>ie fumaee. I'lie work 
th'^old b^ well cl'itetl i-'und the ttone, t.'i prevent 
the tin and qiiickrilvtrr cifilaitied in tlie tocketfrom 
be'nsc thnken out \»x uu\ vir«lt:nee. 

riie lubfre of tt< ni < ^-t in tliit manner will crjo- 
limw ion-/er Uimi wlieii tiit-y uv tirt in the common 
«av. a« the catilj n#und litem being filleil, lliere 
vifi be h'l |i«Mage f<iun<l for luoistun*, which it 80 
■••j'lriou* Ui die wear of •loiter treated in any oUier 
var. 

Yhit kind <if foil likewiie givet trnoe luitre to 
glatt or oilM^r tnin^parenl mailer, which hat little 
of ittf-lf: hut to ttouet or {Mates, that have tome 
tliitre of |fLi>, it j;i^efta mrMt lieuiitiful brillixmce. 

To culmirfml», 

Tw'o mirlliodt luive beefi inventcrd for colouring 
ffiilii: tlie one by tinging the luriace of tlie oopper 
ol tJic coi'Mir if^uii^r jy meant of tnioke, the 
orher by M^ining or pointing it witJi tome pigment 
or other c<>lourtng Milittanee. 

riie eoloun ufced for ptinling fuilt may be tem- 
uered with either oil, water rendered dulv vitcid 
D,» gum araSii-, Mze, or vw-nitli. Where deep co- 
klur* ai'e wmnlt'd, oil it nifttt proper, becaute tome 
pignieiiis become wholly tr.uiii|iareiit in it, at lake, 
or Pniskian blue; but yellow aod green may be 
bellrr Uiiil on in vaniitli, at these culourt may be 
C*ad in ipcrfection from a liiige wliolly <li«toived in 
•pirit of w-ine, in the bame inaniHrr at in ihe ctite 
of lHC<|Uer»; am I Uie most Ih'iiuuIuI green it to be 
pni<liiet'il by dittilleil venlij^ritc, wTiidi it B|iC to 
lobe ill coloni anl tuni black with oil. In com- 
nuin catea, Iniwcver, any of the colours may be, 
with least tninhle, luid on willi ikinglatt tize, in 
the Kline nuiniier a» the glaziii^ ctJuuit uted in 
iiuniulure puiitling. 

Jiuby culmtrt. 

Fur re«l, where the ruby is lo be imitated^ car- 
niiiie, a little lake used in 'singlast size, or sliell- 
lac v:inii»h, it Hi be employed, if Uie gluts or paste 
br: vl a full ciiiuMHi, verging towanis tiie purplcf 
but if the glass in. lint* to tlie scaiirt, or orange, 
very brigitt lake (that is, not puqde) may be ummI 
alone in oil. 

Ganiet rett. — Fur ihe garnet rvtl, di-ugon*t blood 
disMjlve<l in sccii-Img vurnihh mav be used) and for 
tl«e vinegur garnet, the orange lake, tempered with 
ahell-hic vamish, will be found excelleiiL 

jinethtfaL — Fur lite ainelhyst. hdLc, wiili a Utile 
Pruksiaii bhi", iise«i with oil, and very thiiilv spread 
"Ml the foil. H'iil completely answer the end. 

Btue.-^Fov blue, wiiere a deep colour, or the 
rtltct of the sapphii-e is wanted, Prussian blue, 
iImI is .lOt loo deep, Jiould be used in oil, and it 
ilioulil be spread mora or less Uiiiily on the foil, 
according lo Uie lightness or deepness of which the 
•ui.iur is iTH|uii'eil to be. 

Jia^rttt /miriiuf.— For the eajj^le marine, eommoo 
vcrdimte, with a lillie Prusai- uered in 

•hoU-lac vamish, nugi be uai 



reU!9w.— Where a full yellov ■■ deared, tne 
foil may be coloured with yellow lacquer, laid on 
at for other purposes; and for the slighter eolour 
of tomxct tHe burnish and foil itself will be tnlB- 
eienUy strong without any addition. 

Grem.^-For green, where a deep hoe It rei|aircd, 
the crystals of verdigriae, tempered in ahe)l4ae 

I vamisn, should be used, but where the emerald it 
to be imitated, a little yellow lacquer shtNild be 
added, to bring the eolour to a truer green, and 
lets verging to the blue. 

Other coiour*.— The stones of more diluted eo- 
lour, such as the ametliTst, topaz, vine^r-gamet, 
and eagle-marine, may oe very cheaply imitated h\ 
transpHrent white glass or paste, even witliout foils 
I'his is to be done by tempering the colours abovs 
enumerated with turpentine and mastic, and [mint- 
ing the socket in which the counterfeit stone is la 
be set with the mixture, the socket and stone itsi if 
being previously heated. In this cAse, however, 
the stone sliould be immediately set, and tlie socket 
closed mioa it before the mixture cools and grow* 
hard. l*he orange lake above-mentioned wus in- 
vented for this purpose, in which K has a beautiful 
eiTecl, and was used with great suoeess by a con- 
siderable manuDscturer. The colour it produces 
is tlwt of the vtnegar-gamet, which it affords wiiii 
great brightneit. The colours before directed to 
be uicd in oil sliould be extremely well ground in 
oil cf turpentine, and tempered with old nut or 
poppy oil; or, if time can be ^ven for the di^-ing, 
with strong fat oil; diluted with spirit of turpen- 
tine, which will gain a fine polish of itself. 

The colours used in varnish should be likewise 
thoroiiglily well (ground and mixt; ai 1, in the cane 
of the dragon's blood in the seeil-lac varnish and 
the lacouer, tlie foils ahoidd be wanned before they 
are laia ouL All the mixtures should be laid on 
die foils with a broad sot^ brush, which must be 
passed from one end to tlie other, and no pajt 
slirmld be crossed, or twice gone over, or, at least, 
not till the first coat can be dry; when, if the co- 

j lour do not lie strong enough, a secoud coat L&av 
be given. 



GILDING, SILA'ERING, AND TINNING. 

To gUilgUiH and porcelain, 
Drinkins, and other glasses are sometimes cilt 
on tlieir edges. This is done, either by an adhe- 
sive varnish, or by heaL The vamish is pre|>an:iJ 
br dissolving in boiled linseed oil an equal weight 
either of co|>al or amber. This is to be diluted by 
a proper quaniiqr of oil of turpentine, to as to be 
applied as thin as i>otsible to the parts of the glsks 
intended to be gilL When this is done, which 
will be in about Si hours, tlie glau it to be placeil 
in a itove, till it it to warm at almost to bum tlio 
fingers when luuidled. At this temperatuns, llie 
varnish will become adhesive, and a piece of leaf- 
gold, apnlied in the usual way, will immediately 
stick. Sweep off tlie tuperfluout portiout of tlie 
leai't and when c(hiie oold, it mar be buraiihed, 
taking care to interpote a piece of very thin paptT 
f Indian jNtper) between the gold and the bumislier. 
If the varmsh is %ery good, Uiit it the bert method 
of gildiiiK glatt, as the gold it that fixed on more 
evenly, than in any other way. 

Another meihoa. — It often happent, when tlie 
vamish is but indifferent, that by repealed washing 
tlie g^ld wears off: on tliis aocouut tlie practice ut 
buniing it in, is sometimes liad recourse to. 

For ihit purpose, some gold powder is ground 
witli borax, ajiJ in this ttate applied lo the clean 
surfiMX of Uie glait, by a camel's hair pencil; when 
quite dry, the gUtt it put into a alove healed tc 



iMol th* lempenton oT tn uneiling oreni the 
ffim iHinii oin ind ibe bonui, bf ThrifTlng;, ee- 
tnenli (he |o1d with ireM GnnoGH Id ibe gl>H| I 
■Her whieh i( miiT tw bumiihed. The gilding upon 
l>arcclii[n it In l\e nuinner fixed hj Kelt ind the 
uie of bonixi and ihit kinil of ware beinf; neilher 
(rmai|wrent nor liable to Hlteo, and [hui to be lo- 
juredialu form Id ■ Io*-rei] hut, ii Tree rrom 
ihe ri)k and Injoty vhish tlie finer anil more Turi- 
ble kindiof i>l»MareapI iniunain rrom wiihtreal- 
nieiit. Ponelain and other vireinuTbeplalinixed, 
lilrered, liiuKd, and brooied, in a nmilar manDer. 
n gitd leailur. 
In order to impren gilt fignre), letter^ and 
'^er marki upon leather, aa on the eoren of booka, 
I'dtiinn Ibr doon, lu. the leather muit fint be 
diMed OTcr with verrBBelj pondered fellow red n, 
or mutieh cam- The iroa toolt or Mamp* are 
ODW amnged on a rack before a elear fire, m> M to 
lie well bailed, without beeoming red hot. irih 



II.URGT. It 

hand. The gold leaf ia now taken apon a picet 
nf iDtlon rrom Ihe lealhera eaiblon, and applied 
on thi: moiilened aurfaDC. When dr^, it it to bn 
bumiihed bj nibbing the agate oTer it repeaUidlf 
rrom end lo end. taking care not to wound the nii- 
Taee bjr the point or the bumiiher. A piese of 
lilk or India paper Ii uiuall; inierpowd betwrnn 
the gold and the bitrniiher. 

Cotton vool i* eenenllf awd bf booknimlen tn 
take the leaf up trom the euahinni being (lie beat 
tdajiled fnr lh« purpoae on aecouat of ita pliablli' 



a Bolulion of nilro-muriate nf gold, in . , , 

diMllled water. WhllK the lubttaniie lo b. gilded 
it itill wet, iramene it in a jar of hydrogen ga*; 
it wili Boon lie eorered bj a complete ooat of eold. 
AiaAer method, — The foregoing i 



toolt are tettert, they hare an alphabetioel ai^ mar be Terr prettily and adfantageouglj Taried at 
rangemeot on the tMk. Each letter or itamp muat followi: — Paiut Howeraor other ornamcntt with a 

entioned tolution at gold, oo nieoei of tilk. vtin, 

. irj. li* ^.^A \,„^A ih^^ „„^,. » Vl,^,m^„^M. HLaIr 



Id leafi whisti will ofoou 



oune be indented, 

letter or itamp it now to be taken and ttamped in 
like maoner, and to on with the othertj taking 
eare to keep the letlen in an eien line with euA 
other, like thoH in a book. By thit operation, Ihe 
reiin ii melted; eonte<|uenlly the gold adhere* to 
Ihe leather; the niperfluout gold may then be nh- 
lied off by a cloth, the gildeil imprei ' 



in tlie leathi 



HI filings. ' 
inutei, wiU I 



of lea. 



Irogeo ga 
if the wbt 



a^wen, kc. in a few 
with all t1.<- tplendour of Ihe 
.ting of thit kind will not lu^ 



HI giUinf m -m 
tt fint be coier 



« coieied, or primed, by 

ling* of bailed linieeduil andoai- 

' '0 fill up the porei, akd 



rather. In tiiil, at in every other ope- eoneeal tlie irregularitiea of the tnr 
itneit la aeqoited by praolice. i ed bj; the reini in the wood. Whu 



. - , , , . __.. _ . _ , imiBi 

The cloth tlludeii to thould be aiij^Uy greaty, i| it quite diy, a thin enat of gold-iize muit be laid 
10 retain the gold wiped off( (otherwiie there will on. Thia it prepared by grinding together aome 
be great wade in a few monthi,} the cloth will rvd Olide of lead with the Ihiekeit dr}'ing oil IbM 
thui be toon eoinptetely laturated or loaded with can be pnwured, and the older the better, IhM M 
the gold. When tJiii i» tlie oaie, thete cirtha are | may work freel^j it it to be mixed, previoutly la 



ely; it it to be mil 
ith a little oil of ti 



irally lold to Ihe refinen, who bum them and being at 
recover the ^Id. Some of thete afford lO much !| brought u> ■ iirvper cuiii 
gold by burning, at to be worth from a guinea lo a i it good, it will bt mfflaii 
guinea and ■ half. | more or leii, to allow tli 

i'a fildwrithig;Awtlns*,i/c.tnpapcriirpvch- ' la* pwtof the iiroceii, i 
mm*. ' the gold. For Ihn niirnn 

Lcllert written on vellum or paper are gilded In on a an 
Mm waya: In the firit, a little liie it mixed with 
the ink, and Ibe letUn are written at uiuali when 
they are dtj, a alight degree of ttiekineit it pro- 
duwd by breathing on them, upon whieh the gold 
leaf It immediately applied, and by a little prea- 
mre may be made to adhere with tuSicient Dnn- 
neaa. In the aecond method, aome white-lead or 
chalk is ground up with ttrong liie, and Ihe let- 
teraare made with thit by meant of ibruiht when 
the mixture it almoil diy, the gold leaf maj be 
liiiri on, and afterward) bumlthed. The lail me- 
thod it to mil op tome gold powder with tiie, and 
lo form the tettert of thit by meant of a bruih. 
It iiauppoaedthal thit latter method wai that uied 
ij the moakt in iUnminatiug their miaiali, pial- | 



1'a gild Uie t<lga b/ paper. 
The edret of the leaiei of booki and letter paper 

Lookblnder't preaa, by Aral applying a eoDioaiition 
Ibnned of fotirpartt ot Arraenian bole, ami one of 
eanilieil wi^, ground together with water lo a 
proper conHiteuec and laitl on by a bruih with ihe 
wliiie of 111 e^ Thit eoaliig, when nearly diT, 
it unoDlhed by the Incniiher, which it generally 
a crooked piece of agate, tcit amoDlh, and Bied 
in a handle. It ia then tlightly nKHtlened by ■ 
tpinie dlppad ia dna wMn, iaJ aiiiciRad in th> 



■pentiiie, till it it 

If the golil-iiie 

itly dry in twelve hour*, 

fei-titt to proceed lo the 

1 a leaf of gnid la tpraad 

Ifoimed by a few loldi uf flannel t»- 

curad on a pine of wood, about eight uithea tquan 

»a ti^hl coTsruig of leather.) and it cut into tlript 
a pnper uie 1^ a blunt pallet knife ; each unp 



being then tak 


n npoQ die po 


ntof a fine 


i^ 


ia applied lo tb 


a pan inleuded 


to be gilded and ia 
ball ofaun euUon , 


ihen gently preaaed down by a 
the gSld immediately adherea 
ortheua,aDJartoiBfbwrai 


"u^ ?h^/e 


ur&w 




lacve camera 


hair bruah 


«eep. 




pafurlea of the gnld-leaf u 


iihoui 


rsas/ 


Ear. Id a day o 
dHed. and the 


r ivm ihe aiie will 



The adYmniaget of Ihii melhod of gtlotng ari 
that it ia vety tinnple. very durable, end not rearii 
ly iqiured by rhenj^ca of Hraihei. eTpn when ei 
poaed lo the open air ; and when aoiled li may b* 
■■leaned by a litile warm water and a aoft brnrh' 
iia chief employment a ii. ouldoor work, lie die- 
advanta^ ia, that ii cannot he humiahed, and then*- 
fbn tvant* the high lotn pradiiceil by ibe EiUow 
ingmetbudi 

7b fild ty buTiitikaig. 

Thit operati'in if chiefly gieribniird on pirtLi^ 
fmniea, moiiidingt. Iieodiiiga, and fine tlUL-co work 
The auriaca lo be gill muat he carefiilty cuveiad 
vriih a aixoDg ana. made by bulling douu piecaut 
nhite lealfaM, or chppnp of pardimeai. till thai 
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' reilueed to a itifT jelly ; this contini: being dried, 
eight or ten more niutl be ajiplied, conMsliit^ of 
the lame •izc, miiCMl with fine Paris ])la»t&'r or 
vadwd chalk; when a nifiicient iiuinber of layers 
hsTe been put on, Tarrinr aeeonling to tlie nature 
of the work, and the whole is Leeome quite dry, a 
moderately iliiek byer must be anplisd, eomjiosed 
of size and Armenian bole, or yellow oxide of lead. - 
while this last is yet moist, the gold leaf is to be 
imt on in the usual manner; it will immediately 
adhere on being pressed by tlie cotton ball, and 
before the size is bceonie perfeetly dry, tliose parts 
which are intended to be the most brilliant are to 
be carefully bunushed by an agate or a dog's tooUi 
fixed in a handle. 

In order to save the labour of biunisbing, it is a 
eommon, but bad practice, slightly to buniish the 
brilliant parts, and to deaden the 'rest by drawing 
a brush over them dipped in size; the reaoirca 
•ontrast brtweitn the polished and Uie unpolished 
gold is indeed thus obtained; but the general elfect 
IS mui-h mferior to tliat produced in the regular 
way, and the smallest drop of water jailing on the 
saxed part occasions a stain. l*his kind ul gilding 
can only be applied on in-door woric; as rain, and 
even a considerable degree of dam]iness, will occa- 
sion the gold to peal m. When dirty, it may be 
cleaned by a soft brush, with hot spirit of wine, or 
oil of turpentine. 

Mattinff. 

The parts to be bumi«hr(T(in gilding on metals) 
being covered with the usual gtuMrtUng^ the piece 
is fatreiu'd by five iron wires to the end of an iron 
rod; it is then to be highly heated until the guard- 
ing becomes brown, when the gilding will be found 
tn have acquired a fine gold colour. It is now to 
be rovei'ed with a mixture of common salt, nitre, 
ami alum, liquefied in the water of ci^'stHllization 
chcy contain; the niece is to be carried s^in to 
the fire, and heatea until the saline coating is in a 
slate of fusion, and beeomes nearly transparent, 
when it mnst be withdrawn and suddenly plunged 
mto cold water, which removes both ooaUng and 
guarding. Dip it afterwards in very -weak nitric 
acid, and wash it repeatedly in sevml separate 
tubs of water. It may be dried either by exposure 
Co air, or genity wiping it with dean, sou, dry 
linen. 

To gild copfer, Ue, by amalgam. 

Immerse a verr clean bright piece of copper in 
I diiutc<i solution of nitrate of mercury. Ay the 
Affinity of copper for nitric i.cid, the mereonr will 
be pn'cipi*>(ted: now spread the amalgam of |^ld, 
rathtn: tlilnly, over the coat of meraury just given 
to the copi»er. This coat unites with the amaiiram, 
but of course will remain on tlie copper. Now 
place the i»iece or nieces so ojicrated on ill a clean 
oven or furnace, where there is no smolte. If the 
heat is a little g;reater than 060*, the mercury of 
the amalgam will be volatilized, and the copper 
will be beautifully gilt 

In the large way of gilding, the furnaces are so 
contrived that the volatilized mercury is again 
condensed, and preserved for further use, so that 
there is no loss in the o{ieration. There is also a 
contrivance by which the volatile particles of mer- 
Mry are prevented from injuring the gilders. 

TorUdtteeL 

Pour some of die ethereal solution of gold into 
a wine glssi* And dip therein the blade of a new 
peii-kn'tte, lancet, or razor; withdrew the instru- 
ment, and allow the ether to evaporate. The blade 
will be found to be covered by a very beautiful 
•oat of gohU A clean rag, or small pieee of very 
dry si>onge, mar ^ dipjied in the ctlier, and used 
to moisten the oUde, with the same result 

lo this caae there is no occasion to iiour the I* 



liquid into a glass, which must undouutcdly los« 
by e\'aporution; but the rag ^r sponge may Ik: 
moistened by it, by applying either to the mouth 
of tlie phial.' Thfs coating of gold will remain on 
the steel for a great length of time, and will pre- 
ser\'c it from rusting. 

This is the way iu which swords and other cnt« 
Icry are ornamented. Ldinocts too ara in this way 
gilded with great advantage, to secure them from 
rust 

Gold powder for gilding. 
Gold powder may be prepared in three differ- 
ent wa^'s: — put into an earthen mortar some gold 
leaf, with a little honey or thick gum- water, and 
grind the mixture till the gold is reduced to ex- 
tremely minute {Mirticles. When this is done, a 
little warm water will wash out the honey oc gum, 
leaving the gold behind in a pulverulent state. 

Another. — Another way is, to dissolve pure gold, 
(or tlie leaf,) in nitro-muriatic acid, and then to 
precipitate it by a piece of copper, or bra solution 
of sulnhate of iron. The precipitate ( if by copper, ) 
must oe digested in distillea vinegar, and then 
washed, (by pourin|^ water over it repeatedly,) and 
dried. This precipitate will be in the form of a 
very fine powder: it works better, and is more 
easily bumislied than gold leaf ground with honey 
as above. 

Another. — ^The best method of preparing gold 
ponder, is by heating a prepared amalgam of gold, 
in an open clean cruoole, and continuing the strong 
heat until the whole of the mercuxy is evaporated; 
at the same time constantly stirring the amalgam 
with a glass rod. Wlien the mercury has oom« 
pletely ZtH the gold, the remaining powder is to 
oe ground in a Wedgwood's mortar, with a little 
water, and afterwards dried. It is then fit for use. 
Although the last mode of operating has been 
liere given, the operator cannot be too much re- 
minded of the danger attending the sublimation of 
mercury. In the small way here described, it ii 
impoasiule to operate without danger; it is there- 
fore better to prepare it according to Uie former 
directions, than to risk the health oy the latter. 
To cover baro bf copper ^ &c. tvilhgold, 90 ao to be 
rolled ottt into t/uxte. 
This method of gilding was invented by Mr 
Turner of Birmingham. Mr Turner first prepares 
ingots or pieces 01 eopjier or brass, in convenient 
len^hs and sizes. He then cleans them from im- 
purity, and makes their surfiices level, and pre- 
pares plates of jMire gold, or gold mixed with a 
portion of alloy, of the same size as the ingots ut' 
metal, and of suitable thickness. Having placcil a 
piece of gold u{>on an ingot intended to be plated, 
he hammen and compresses them both togetlu-i-, 
so that thev nay have their surfaces as nearlv 
equal to each otlier as possible; and then binds them 
together with wire, in order to keep tliem in the 
same nositioii during the process i*e^uired to at- 
tach tnem. Afterwards he tikes silver filingh, 
which he mixes with borax, to assist the fusion oi 
the silver. l*his mixture he lars upon the edge ul' 
the plate of gold, i^d next to the in^ot of metd. 
Having thius prepsred tlie two bpdies, he piuo::* 
them on a tire in a stove or furnace, where tlioy 
remain until the silver and borax placed along tlie 
edges of the metals melt, and until the adhesion 
of the gold with the metal is perfect He then 
takes tlie in^ carefully out of the stove. By titis 
process the in^ is plated with gold, and prepaix'd 
ready for roiling into sheets. 

To ether copper tngote. 

The principal diffleulues in plating eopper hi- 

g|Ots are, to bring the sur&ees A the eopper anil 

silver into fusion at the sane time; and to preveiM 

Che eo|i9er fnm «ealiii|;; lor wbieb ipurp os cs Huits 
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•re UKfi. The surface of the co|yper on wliich the 
•ilver is to be fixccl must be mailc HhI by filing, and 
tliould l>e lofl rou|;h. The silver is first anneHled, 
and aderwards nickled in weak spirit of salt; it is 
(ilanishctl, and then scraiiod on the surface tu be 
iitte«i on the oop\>cr. These prepared surfac<-s 
are anointed with a sointiou of borax, or strewed 
with fine powdet*ed borax itself, and then confined 
!n conuirt with each otiier, br binding wiiv. 
When they ai"C exposed to a sufficient dcpree of 
heat, the flux causes the surfaces to fuse at tnc same 
time, and after tliey become cold, they are found 
firmly unitisl. 

Copper may likewise be plated by heating it, 
and burnishing leaf-silver upon it; so may iron and 
brass. This pixjcess iscallc<l French plating. 
To ffilfl in colours. 
The I rincipal colours of gold for gilding are red, 
men, &nd yellow. These shoidd oe kept in dif- 
ferent amalgams. The part which is to remain of 
the first colour, is ro be stop^MHl off with a compo- 
sition of chalk and glue; the variety required is 
produced br gilding the unstopped {tarts with tlie 
proper amalgam, according to tli^- usual mode of 
gilding. 

Sometimes the amalgam is applied to the surface 
»o be gilt, without an? quicking, by spreading it 
with aqua fortis; but this depends on tlie same prin- 
ciple as a previous quickin|^. 

Grecian giUUng. 
Equal parts of sal-ammoniac and corrosive sub- 
limate, are dissolved in spirit of niti*e, and a solu- 
tion of gold made with this mcnstrum. I'he silver 
8 bru»hedover with it, which is turned blark, but 
on exjiosure to a red heat, it ai'sumcs tlic colour of 
gold. 

To ditnlve gold in aqita regia. 
Take an aqua regia, coinposi'id of two parts of 
nitrous acid, and one of marine acid; or of one {mrt 
of sal-ammoniao, and four paits of af|ua foi tis; let 
the gold be granulate<l, put into a sufficient qiinnti- 
IV of this menstruum, and exposed to a moderate 
degree of heat. During the* solution an effcn-es- 
cence takes place, and it ac<iuires a beautiful yol- ! 
low colour, which becomes more ami more intense, 
till it has a golden or even orange colour. When 
the nu'ustruum is saturated, it is very clear and ti*ans- 
(larent. 

To gild iron or tteel vnth a tohttion of gold. 
Make a solution of 8 ounces of nitre and com- 
mon salt, with 5 ounces of crude alum in a suffi- 
cient nuanti^ of water; dissolve half an ounce of 
goUl tninly plated and cut; and afferwanls evaiK)- 
nite to dr} ness. Digest tlie residuum in rectified 
spirit of wine or ether, which will perfectly ab- 
stract the gold. The iron is brushed over witli 
this solution and becomes immediately gilL 
To gilflj by dtMolving goltl in aqua regia. 
Fine linen rugs are soaketl in a saturated solu- 
tiuii of pdfl in aiiua regia, gentlv dried, and af\er- 
wnniif burnt to tinder. The sulisUnee to be gilt 
niun be well iK>lishcd; a piece of cork is first dq)- 
peil into a solution of common sidt in water, and 
atUrwanIs into the tinder, whicfi is well rubbed 
on the surface of the metal to be gilt, and llie gold 
appears in all its metallic lustre. 
, ^hiudgam ofgfdd, in the large ivay. 

, A quantity of r|uicksilvcr is put into a crucible 

' or iron ladle, which is lined with clay and expose<l 
' to heat till it begins to smoke. The gold to be 
) rmxed should be ])n;viously g^nuhitetl, and heated 
n.'d hut, when it sliould be added to the quicksil- 
ver, and stirred about with an iron rod till itisfKir- 
fectly dissolved. If thera should be any superflu- 
ous mercury, it may be seimrated by Rising it 
iliPDUgh clean ioft VeaUher; and the remaiuing arnal- 



gam will have the consistence rf butter, and eon- 
tain about tlirce parts of mercury to one of gold. 
To ffild by amalganuUioiu 
The metal to he giU is previously well cleaneil 
on its surface, by boiling it in a weak pickle, which 
is a veiy dilute niti-ous acid. A quantity of aipui 
foitis is {Mmred into an earthen vessel, and quick 
silver put tlierein; when a sufficient <iuantily of 
mercury is dissolve<l, the a.ticles to wt gilt yre 
put into the solution, and stirred about witi a 
bnish till they become white. This is called qui sk- 
ing. But, as during quicking by this mode, ana* 
ious vapour continually ariM:s, which proves very 
iiyurious to the healtli of the workman, they liavo 
adopted another method, by which they, in a great, 
measure, avoid that danger. '1 hey now liissolve 
Uie nuicksilver in a bottle containing aqtia fortis, 
and leave it in the open air during tiie solution, so 
that the noxious vapour escajies into the air. Then 
a little of this solution is ^)OUi-ed into a basin, and 
with a brush dipixid therein, they stroke over the 
surface of the nietid to be gilt, which iinniediately 
i becomes quicked. The aiuulgaiu is now applictl 
by one of the following methoils: — viz. 

IsL By proporlioning it to the quantity of arti- 
cles to be gil% and pulling ihein into a uhite hat 
together, working tlicni about with a soft binish, till 
the amalgam is unifonnly spivud. 

Or, '24lly. Hy aiqdy ing a poiiion (jf the amalgam 
upon one pail, aiul spivaiiing it on the surface, if 
flat, by working it about wiih a hanler bitislu 

The woi-k tlius manageil is put into a pan, and 
exposed to a gentle degree of hei'.l; when it becomes 
hot, it is fre<iuent]y put into a h.'tl, and worketl 
about with a painter's lai'ge brush, to prevent uii 
iiTegular dissipation of the iiiei*cury, lill, at last, tii 
quicksilver is enliix'ly dissipated by a rc^ietition ut 
the heat, and the gold is attached to ihe surface ot 
the metal. This gill suiface is well cleaneil by i 
wire brush, and then aitists heighten the eohnn* o** 
the gold by the application of various cuinpusiuons, 
tliis pait of tiie process isc;dled coloiuiug. 
To siti-er by lieat. 
Dissolve an ounce ofpui-e silver in aqua foills, 
an<l pii:cipitate it with common s:dt; to which 
add ^ lb. of sal ammoniac, sandivei*, and white vi- 
ti'iol, and ^ oz. of sublimate. 

„inother mtnthod. — Uissohe an ounce of pure sil- 
ver in a([ua fortis; precipitate it Milh common sa.l, 
and add, after washing, ounces of cuiiunun salt. 5 
ounces each of sandiver and while viti'iol, aiid^c.%. 
of sublimate. 

These are to be ground into a \i»sXc iqtOD a fine 
stone with a muller; the substance to be silvered 
must be rubbed over with a sulficieul quantity of 
tlie (taste, and exposed to a pruptrr ilegrec el heat, 
^^'heix: the silver runs, it is taken fi\>m the fii-e, 
and dipped into weak spirit of s:tlt to clean 't. / 
Hdvering on gilt toork^ by amalgaKuition. 
Silver will not attach itself to any nielalby am;ftt 
gamalion, unless it be first gilt The ^irocess is LtC 
same as gihting in colours, only no acid ilioild |j« 
used. 

To mh-er in the cold -way. 
Take two <li*achms ofcuch, tartiu' and common 
salt; ^ a drachm of alum, and "A) gniins of silvt.!, 
pi-ecipilaled from the niti'ous acid by cop(H:r; iubk« 
them into a paste with a little water.' 'I his is tu ne 
rubbed on the surface to be silvcivd with a cork, kcc 
»inol,\er me/Aori^— Dissolve pure silver in aqiui 
foitis, and nrecipitale the silver with common 
salt; make this precipiUite into a paste, bv adding a 
little more salt and cream of tartai*. it Is applieil 
as in the former mt^thod. 

To tepurute the tilverfrom plated copper. 
This pruccat U applied to recover ihe silver Ccooik 
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the [iliAtiA metal, which has been rolled down for 
DYi^tons, t}>y8, he. without tlestrorinp; any lat^ 
portion of the copper. For this puqiofte, a roen- 
■tmum it eomposod of 3 pounds ot oil of yitriol, 1^ 
ounee of nitre, and a pound of water, l^he plat- 
ed metal in hoilefl in it till the siU-er is dissolved, 
and then the silver is recovered by throwing eom- 
nion salt into the solution. 

To OMtay plated wetah. 

Take a determinate quantity of the plated me- 
tal; put it into an cailhen vessel, with a sufficient 
.{iiantitr of Che above menstruum, and place it in a 
gentle boat When the silver is stripped, it must 
be collerted with common salt; the calx roust ,^ 
tested with lead, and the estimate madw aecording 
to the product of silver. 

To folate iron. 

Iron may be plated oy three different modes. 

IsL Bv'|>oIishing tAe surface very clean and 
level with a burnisher; and af\crwanls by exposing 
it to a blueing heat, a leaf of silver is ])roperly 
placed and carefully burnished down. This is re- 
peatcf* till a stifficient number of leaves are applied, 
to pive the silver a proper body. 

2(1. lly the use of a colder; slips of thin solder arc 

E laced between the iron and silver, witli a little 
ux, and secured together by binding wire. It is 
then placed in a clear fire, and continued in it till 
the solder meltn; when it is Utkeu out, and on cool- 
ing is found to adiiere firmly. 

And 3d. Ky tinning tlie iron first, and uniting 
the silver by the intermcrilia of slips of rolle<l tin, 
brought into fu.sion in n gentle lieat. 

To heighten the colour of yellow ^Id. 

Take of salt ]»etre, G ox. green copperas, 2 oz. 
arhi e vitriol and alum, of each, 1 nz. 

If it be M-anle<l nrdder, a sninll portion of blue 
vitriol must be added. 'I'hew are to be well mix- 
eil, and <lissr)lved in water as the colour is wanted. 
To lidifbten the colour of ffreeti gold. 

Take of salt petre, 1 oz. lO'dwts. sal ammoniac, 
I 02. 4 dwls. Honian vitriol, 1 oz. \ dwts. venli- 
(tris, 18 dwts. Mix them well together, and dis- 
solve a ]iortion in water, as occasion reqtiires. 

The work must be dipjied in these compositions, 
npplieil to a proper heat to bum tliem oft', and then 
qucncited in walfir or vine'j^r. 

To heighten the colour of red gold. 

To 4 oz. of melted yellow wax, add, in fincpow- 
dcr, \h oz. of re<l ochre, ^ oz. of venligris, cal- 
cined (ill it yield no fumes, and ^ an oz. of colcin- 
*^\ borax; mix them well tugetiier. It is necessa- 
ry to culcini: the vtrnligris, or else, by the heat ap- 
plied in bui-ning the wax, the vinegiu* becomes so 
conceittntteil as to corrode the surface, and make 
it ajtpear speckled. 

To »epnrate troldfrom gilt, copfier awl silver. 

A pp y a solution of borax, in witter, to the gilt 
suiface,' with a fine bnish, and sprinkle o%'er it some 
fine powderefl sulphur. Make the piece !%<! hot, and 
ifuench it in water. The gold may b*» easily wiped 
off witli a seratch-bnisli, and recovered by testing 
it wiiii le.id. r 

Gold li taken from the surface of silver by 
ffireading over it a [Miiite, made of powdered sal am- 
moniac, with H(|ua foilis, and heating it till the 
[natter smokes, and is nearly dry; when the gold 
may be tcparated by rubbing it with a acniteh brusli. 
To tin Clipper and brats. 

Boil SIX fhiundM of cream of tartar, four gallons 
of wHter, and eight pounds of graiu tin, or tin sha- 
pings. After the materials have boiled a sufficient 
tiiite, the substance to be tinne<l is put therein, nnti 
the boiling continued, when the tio it preeipitated 
IB its raetallie form. 

T« tin iron or copper vetwek* 

Iroo wliich U u> be tinned^ mutt be prefioiiilj 



sttHi^ped in acid materials, such as sour whey, d1t> 
tillers' wash, &cc.; then sconi^etl, and dipi>ed in melt 
ed tin, having been first nibbed over with a aolti- 
tioD of sal aminoiiiae. The surface of the tiu is 
preventefl from calcining, by covering it with a coot 
of fat. l.*op|ier vessels must be well cleansed f and 
then a sufKcient quantity of tin with sal ammoniac 
is put therein, and brought into fusion, and tlie cop- 
per vessel moved about. A little resin is toiue- 
times adde<l. The sal ammoniac prevents tlie cop« 
per from scaling, and causes the tin to be fixed 
wherever it touches. Lately, zinc has been pro- 
posed for lining vessels inblcad of tin, to avoid the 
ill consequences which have been unjustly appix- 
hended. 

To prepare the leaden tree. 

Put } an ounce of the super-aceutte of lead in 
powder, into a clear glass globe or wine decanter, 
nlletl to the bottom of the neck with distilled 
water, and 10 dmps of nitric acid, and shake the 
mixture well. Prepare a nxl of zinc with a ham- 
mer and file, so Uiat it may be a <|unrter of an inch 
thick, and one inch long; at the same time form 
notches in each side for a thread, by which it is to 
be sus|iended, and tie the thread so that the knot 
shall be uiipermost, when the metal hangs quite xwr^ 
peiidicular. When it is lit'd, pass the two ends o.' 
the thread tlirough a perforation in the cork, and 
let them be agriin tied over a small splinter of wood 
which may p:iss between tliem and the cork. 
When the string is tied, let the length between the 
cork and tlie zinc be such tliat tlie precipitant (the 
zinc) mav beat equal distances from tlie sides, bot- 
tom, ami top, of the vessel, when immersed in it. 
When all things aiv thus prepaiiHl, nlace the ves- 
sel in a place where it may not be disturbed, and 
intn>duce the zinc, at the same time fitting in the 
cork. The metal will ver}' soon be covered with 
the lead, which it precipitates from tlie solution, 
anfl this will continue to take place until the whole 
be prei-ipitated upon the zinc, which will as.sun)e 
the form of a tree or buUi, whose leaves and 
branches are laminal, or [dates of a meiallic lus- 
tre. 

To prepare tfte tin tree. 

Into the same, or a similar vessel to that used in 
tlie last ex]>erimcnt, pour distille<l water as befurc, 
and put in three drachms of muriate of tin, adiling 
ten (imps of nitric acid, anil sliake the \cs.sel nuiil 
the salt be completely dissolved. Replace the zino 
fwhich must be cleared fnim the efieels of tl»e 
tomier experiment,) ai before, and 8«.*t tlie wh<»le 
aside to pivcipitate witliout dii«turbance. In a lew 
hours, the etVect will be siinil ir to the last, only 
that the tree of tin will have more lustre. In these 
experiment*:, it is 8uq)ribingtoob&crve the lamiuso 
shoot out as it were from nothing ; but this pheno- 
menon seems to proceed from a galvanic a stion ot 
the metals aiul tlie water. 

To prepare the silver tree. 

Pour into a glass globe or decanter, 4 drachms 
of nitrate of silver, dissolved in a |>ound or more 
of distilled watec, and lay the vessel on the chimney 
piece, or in some place wliere it may not be diii- 
turbcd. Now pour in 4 drachms of mercury, iu 
a short time the silver will be precipitated in tlit 
most beautiful arbon-.scent form, ivsembling re:tJ 
vej^etation. This hat been generally termed tltc 
Aroor Diaute. 

JifetalUc icateringy or for blanc moii^. 

This article, of P.irisian Invention, which is mtief- 
eroployed to cover ornamental cabinet work, divh.-.- 
ing boxes, telescopes, opera glas&es, ka. kc is pre- 
pared In tlie following manner. 

Sulphuric acid is to be diluted witli from seven 
to nine imrtt of water ; then<4lip a s|»oiige or th'^ 
iQto it, aud waah with it the lurfiue of a iheet vt 
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tin This will !inee<ii1j pxhihit nn appearanee of | ver proportionnhle to these two f reig^n arids vnula 

crvstalliZHtinn, wlucn is the moire. '. l>c Mriwrateil during the sohitioii ; and Uus quanii" 

Yhis cnVtrt, houever, cunnot he easily nrodaecd ; tv of sulphate of »ilvrr wouhi remain miMg^h:<l M-ith 

npon every oiirt of siteet tin, for if the sheet has ! the )!^>hl, wiiicli consequently would not be eutiisjly 

tKren muc)i hanlenod hy huminoring^ or rollin;;, puriKed hy Uie 0|K'nition. 

then tlic moire cannot he efTecfed until tlie shet-t The gold and silver to be parted ought previous- 

has been liented no as to produce an incipient fusion ly to be eranulatcd, by melting it in a crucible, and 

on the surface, after which the acid will act upon [ ])Ouring it into a vessel of water, giving the water 

it, and produce the moir^. Almost any acid will " ' '* '' " ' ' ' 



do as well as the sulphuric, and it is said that the 
citric acid dissolved in a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, answers better than any other. 

llie moire may be much improved br emplov- 
ing the blow pijie, to f^rm unall anu beautiful 
specks on the surface of tiie tin, p&wious to the ap- 
plication of the acid. 

When the moire has been formed, the plate is 
to be varnished and |K)lished, the vamian bcino^ 
tinted with any glazing colour, and thus the red, 
gi'een, yellow, and pearl coloured moires are ma^ 
nufacturcd. 

CMnete tfutet lead. 

llie operation is cairied on by two men ; one 
IS seated on the floor with a large flat stone before 
him, and vith a moveable flat stone-stand at his 
side. His fellow workman stands beside him with 
a crucible filled with melted lead ; and having 

Iiotired a certain quantity u]>on tlie stone, tlie otlier 
ifls tlM> moveable stone, and dashing it on tlie fluid 
lead pn'S!«es it out into a flat and thin plate, M-hich 
he instantly removes from tlie stone. A second 
quantity ot' lead is poured in a similar manner, and 
a similar plate formed, the process being carried 
on with singular mpidity. The rough edges of the 
idates are then cut off, and they are sohlered to- 
gftl^er for use. 

Mr Waildel has applied this method with great 
suRcesM to the formation of tliin plates of zinc, for 
faivanic puiposes. 



PARTIXG. 

Jly this process gold and silver are separated from 
each other. These two metals equally resisting 



j at the same time a I'apid circular motion, by quick- 
ly stirring it round with a stick. The vessels ge- 
nerally used in this operation arc called ]):irtine 
glabses, which ought to be ver}' well annealed, <ttid 
chosen fi-ce from flaws; as one of the chit:f incon- 
veniences attend ing the oiicration is, thatllie glassea 
arc apt to crack by exposure to cold, or even when 
touched hy the hand. Some operators s(>cure the 
bottom of the glasses bv a coating composed of a 
mixture of uew.&Iaked lime, with beer and whites 
of eggs, s|)read on a clotli, and wraiqied round the 
glasses at die bottom ; over wliich they apply a 
composition of clay and hair. I'he pailing glasses 
should be placed in vesselscontaining water siippoil- 
ed by trivets, with a fire under them ; because if a 
glass should break, the contents aiv caught in the 
vessel of water. If tlie heat coiumunicatrd to the 
water be t</0 great, it may be pnqK'rly i*pgulated by 
pouring cold water gradually and cai'efully down 
the side of the Teasel into a partir)g glass \^ incites 
high, and 10 or 1« inches vtide at the bottom; 
placed in a copper pan 12 inches wide at bottom, 
15 inches wide at top, and lU inches high, there is 
usually put about 80 ounces of metal, \^ ith twice as 
much uf^ aqua forlis. 

[ llie aqua fortis ought to be so strong as to act 
sen»ihly on silver, when cold, hut not so strong as 
to act violently. Little heat should be applied at 
first, as the ^iquor is apt to swell and rise over the 
vessitl ; but uhen tlie acid is nearly satunited, the 
heat may safely be increased. \\'lien the solutior 
ceases, which is known oy the efVei'vescence dis- 

; continuing, the liquor is to be pourtnl off; if any 
grains appear entire, more aqua fortis mu:>t be 
added, till the silver is alt dissolved. If tlie oiu'- 
rution has been iierfomied slov ly, the remaifung 
gold \^\\\ have the form of distinct masses. The 



the action of fire and lead, must therefore lie si*pa- | gold apiK'urs black af^er parting ; its yM\.A have no 

11 1 rr.. . • «. . • » i./i. adhesiiin together, b^cauuellie sdverdi vol ved fmm 

it has left many interstices. To give them raon* 
solidity, and improve their colour, thv^y are put 
into a lest u-ider a luuflle, and made i*c.d In^t, after 
mIiicIi lltey cnnlr.u't and ht'come mott^ s(<lid, find 
the g >ld rc>uines its ci^Iour and luslit:. It is then 
called liUAi V flOT.n. ITihi! 'ipcrution has hcc:i iter- 



nited by otlier means. This is effected hy differ- 
ent lucnstnia. Nitrous acid, marine aci<l, and sul- 
])liur, wltich canii'it attack gold, o])erate U|><in sil- 
ver ; and these are the principal agents employed 
in this process. 

Parting hy nitrous aci<l is most convenient, con- 
SJiju«»ntly most used, — indeed, it is the only one 
employed by goidsmltlis. This is called simply 
parting. 

That made hy the marine acid is hy ceinetitation, 
.nod IS c:dK'<l ceiilni1e<l parting ; and parting by 
t-ulpluu' is made by fusion, and called dht fart- 
iiro. 

Parting hy aqita fortu. 

Tliis process cannot succeed unless we attend to j are adtled lo the rupmr. Tlw- jirccqiitate of silvei 
some essi'iitial ciivumsti^nces : Ist. the gold and i muft be w. II wji-hcd with l-.i^iilmj; >*ali'i', and niiiy 
fiilver must he in a ]»roper portion, viz. the silver j be fused wiih nilro, or t.*.-.teil oil with K'ad. 



formed hastily, the j^cld Mill have the appcaraMce 
of black mu«l or pov di:i-, ujiich, afler ucll \Mi.>hing, 
llUl^t be rueh'jd. 

The silver is usually recoNered bv precipitating 
it fnun lie.' utpia fortis h*' nioaiis nl pure copper. 
If the suluiiitii be perferth saliir.ited, no precipi- 
tation can lake phice, till a few dnqis of aciua fortis 



ought to he three parts to one of g'dd ; though a 
mass containing' two parts of silver to one of geld 



Pivtitis[ hlf rrtiu'iitiition. 
A ceuient is pivparei!, coinposed of four parts 



may he iiarted. To judge of the quality of the , of bricks powdeivd and sil'l**! ; of one part of 
metal tn he parted, ns<(ayers make a eoni|ud'ijon ;i green v.triol calcined 'ill it Incomes ivd ; and of 
upon a tOMch-stone, between it and c<rrtain needles 'j one pait of common salt : thib is to be made \\\\jc 



conqiosed of gohl and bilver, iu graduated pi*opor- 
tions, and pi'o|K*rly niark<>d ; which aiv called 
rRooF NERnLKs. If this trial shews that the silver 
IS not to the p^ild as thive to one, the mass is im- 
pi"o(K*r for the operation, unless more sil\er he 
^ddetl ; and '2d1y, that the i>aning may h<r exact, 
ihc aqua fortis must he very pure, especially five 
from any mixture of the vitriolic or marine' acid. 
For if tliit vers not attended to, a quantity of lU- 



a fii'i.i paste *vilh a little water. It it called tlir. 

CEMK.NT UOtAL. 

The gold to he cemented is i educed into plates 
as thin as money. At the bctt>im of the crucible 
or cementing pot, a stratum of ceineiil, i.f the 
thickness of a nnger, is put, which is covered with 
plutes of gold ; and so the strata are placed alter- 
nately. The wtiole is covered with a lid^ viKvcK 
ii lutttd vvUi % tD^\sa« vjL Okj ibj1«»v^ ^\!V^ 
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pot must be plnced in a furnace, or oven, heated 
gradually till it becomes inrd hot, in which it must 
%e continued dnriii]* 24 hourb. The heat must not i 
melt the ^Id. The not orcnieible is then suflfered 
to cool; and tlie f;old carefully separated from the 
cement, and boiled at difiVrent times in a large 
^u%ntity of pure water. It is then assayed upon a 
touch-stone, or otherwise; and if it be not suffi- 
ciently pure, it in cemented a second time. In this j 
process the vitriolic acid of the bricks, and of the I 
calcined vitriol, decom^Mses the common salt du- 
ring the cemenlution, by uniting; to its alkaline 
bast^ while the marine acid l>ccome8 concentrated 
by the heat and dissolves the silver alloyed with the 
j;old. This ia a very troublesome ])rocess, though ' 
It succeedii when the portion of silver is so small ' 
that it wo'd<I be dct'eniied fr^mi tlie action of a^iua 
fortis by the s\iperAbuu<lant fc^ld; but is little used, 
except to extnict &ilver, or base melals, from the 
surface of js^cdil, and ^hus giving to an alloyed me- 
tal, the colour and anpeanmce of pure gold. 

Itrtf parting. 

This proce»!s is p«'rfonned by sulphur, which will ! 
easily unite with silver, but doc-s not attack gold. 
As tfiis dry parting is even traublesome, as well as 
expensive, it ought not to be undertakeii but on a 
considenible quantity of silver alloyed with gold. 
The gcr>.end procedure is as follows.— The metil | 
must I»e ^nulnled;from l.H to 1.5 of it (accord- j 
ing as it is richer or pootvr in the gold,] is nr8<*rv- ■ 
ed, and tlie rest wt 11 min«^led with an eighth of ! 
powdertul sulphur; and put into a crucible, keeping 
a gentle fire, that the silver, before melting, may ' 
be thoroughly penetrated by tlie sulphur; if tlie i 
fire be hastily ur^ed, the sulphur will W. dissipated. 
If to sulphurated silver in fusion, ]»ure silver be ' 
adiled, the latter falls to the bottom, .ind forms i 
tliere a distinct fluid, not miscible with the other. ' 
The pHrticles of gold, having no affinity with the ■ 
sulphurated silver, join themselves to the pure sil- 
ver whrivver they come in contact, and are tlms 
tnmsfenx'd from the former into the latter, more 
or less perfectly, according at tlie pure silver was ■ 
more or less thoroughly diffused througli tlie mix- 
ture. It is for this use that a part of the granulated 
silvtM* was lesenx'd. The sulphurated mass being • 
brou{;ht in.i> t'usion, and kept melting fur lUMrly au 
hour in a covered crucible, one-thinl of the re- i 
served gi-ains is thrown in, which, when melted, ! 
the wh-jb* is well stin-ed, that the fivsli silver may 
be dtstrilAited through the mixed to colbrct the . 
gid<) rom it; tliis is performed with a wooden ro<l. 
This iH repeated till the whole reserved metal be 
introducetl. The &ulphun<tcd silver appears, in 
fusion, of a dark brown colour; after it lias been 
kep'. lu fusion for a ccitain time, apart of the sul- : 
phur having escajKid fn)m the top, the surface be- : 
comes uliite, and some bright drops of silver about ! 
the size of a pea, arv? perceived on it. When thij 
happens the tire mubt be immediately discontinued, 
for otherwise more and mtu'e of tlie silver thus 
lobiug its sulphur, would subside and mingle with 
the p-itl at the botUuii, in which tlic gold is col- 
lected. The A hole is poured into an ii-on moruir 
grt as^-d an<l duly heate.d. The gold diffuse<I at fii*8t f 
Uinni^h the uhLie mass, is now found collected in 
li I'Hit of it at the bottom, (ainr-int ing only to about 
.ncli as wHb resened iiiisulphurated from the 
r^a5l^'* bv u *.liiwl or liHuimer; or more iwrfeelly by ' 
pliiciii^' the wht)le mass w;Lh its liottom upwaiifs ■ 
in a crucible, the sulpliuraleil pan fpiickly melts, ■ 
leaving, unmeltcd, tli-a which contains the gold. > 
The sulphurated bilvcr is assayed, by kreping a 
poriion of it in fusion iii an open rnicibic, till 
die sulphur is dissii.atetl; and then b^' dissiilving 
it in .upui f ;?■;:-. ' •» •••oul i still \\>\ touiid to con- i 

n p>ir, it rur»^ lis i - «te«l to the same treat- ;i 



ment as bef )re. Ilie gold thus collected may h% 
coiicenirHled into a smaller part by repeating tlir 
whole process, •» that at last it nuy be i>urt«d by 
aipja forus « ithoiit toe much expense. 



IROX AND STEEL. 

Erpeditiout rnoJe of rethicitiff iron crt into maile^ 

able iron. 

The way of proceeding is by 8tam])ing, wasliing, 
kc. the calcine and materials, to separate the oi-e 
fnim extraneous matter; then fusing the prepared 
ore in an open furnace, and instead of c:(.stiiig ii, 
to suffer it to remain at the bottom of tlie furnace 
till it becomes cold. 
JVrw method of »funs[Ung and manufacturing iron. 

Tlie ore being fuseil m a reverbei-ating furnace. 
Is conveyed, while fluid, into an air-funiare. where 
it is exposed to a strong heat, lill a bluish flame ia 
obstrrvcd on the surface;, it is then :;gitated on ilit* 
surface, till it loses its fusibility, and is c(dlectej 
into lumpbcallei) bop9, Thesi;'/oo/># are then put 
into another M;r-funiace, brought to a white or 
welding heat, and then thingied into half bloom* 
or tlabtt. They are again exposed to tlie air-fur- 
nace, ami the half-bltNiins taken out and forged into 
anconieg, bart, halfftitt^ said rods t\trvti re { while 
the slabe* are {Mbsed, when of a welding heat, 
through tfie grooved rollers. In tliis way of pro- 
ceeding, it maltei*s not whether the iron is pre- 
paivd from cjldy or hot-ahort metal, nor is tliei'e 
any occasion for tlie use of finery, chareotil, coke, 
cluifery or liollow-fire; or any blast by bellows, or 
otherwise; or tlie use of fluxes, in any puit of tlio 
process. 

•ipproved method ofvelding iron. 

This consists in the skilful bundling of the iron 
to be weliled; in the use of an extraorilinarily Im-ge 
forge-hammer, in employing a 6ti//./i;'*-/"»//7iaf^, in- 
stead of a hftUow-frc or chafwo j aiuT in passing 
the iron, reduced to a melt ing heal, thnjugii groovetl 
mill nillei'b of iliffcrent shapes and sizes, as re- 
quired. — Repertory of Artty vol. iii. 

IVeUuntf steely or iron and cant-steel. 

Melt borax in au earthen vesst:!, and adti one- 
tenth of pounded sal ammcuiiac. When well mixed, 
l>our it out on an iron plate, and as sm)n as it is 
cold, pulverize and mix it with an equal quantity 
of unslaked lime. To pnmeeil to the oiier.itiou, 
the iron or steel must be first heated to a red heat, 
and the powder slivwed over it; the pieresofnielMl 
thus pre{>ai-ed are to be again put in the lire, and 
raised to a heat conwiderably lower tlnm the usual 
welding one, when it is to be withdrawn and well 
beaten by a hammer, till tltc surfaces are perfectly 
united. 

Common hardemng. 

Iron by being heated red hut, and plunge'I int'# 
cold water, acquireA a great degix'c of hardness 
This proceeds fr.mi the coldness of the water 
which contracts the paiticles of the iron into less 
space. 

Caschardrfning. 

("a^e-hardening is a superficial conversion of iron 
into steel by ceinentati jii. ll is pertunned on small 
pieces of 11*01), by eiiel)i-iiig thi-m in an iron box, 
containing burnt U-athirr, bone-dust, or any oiOer 
]ihlog:btie substance; and exposing them tor some 
liours to a red heat. Tlie surface of the ii-on itnoi 
becomes perfccily meUdlized. liviu thus tix*ated 
is suscep(ille of the liiie.tl [lolisli. 

To lom^ert iron iiito nUn Ou cementaimru 

The iron is fnrined into bars of a c 'iivenient 
size, and then placi-d in a ceiiu nlin;; tiU'nai:«.-, wmU 
sufficient quiuiiity of cement, ufiich m cuii<(KiveJ 
of couU of animal or vegetable bUbstmces, nii\«t] 
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with calcined bones, &c. The following are veiy 
excellent cements: — 1st, one |»arl ofiwwHered chai">- 
coal, ami half a part of woml-ashcs well mix.d lo- 
pcther; or, 2<lly, two ]>arts of charcoal, mo<lerately 
f)owilere(1, one part of bones, hoi*n, hair, or skins 
of animals, burnt in close vessels to blackness and 
powtlci^; and half a itart of wood-ashes; mix them 
Mieil together. The bars of iron to be converted 
into steel, are placed unon a stratum of cement, 
and covered all over witn the same; and the vessel 
which contains them closely luted, must be expose<l 
to a ixhI heat for 8 or 10 houi-s, wlien the iron will 
be converted into steel. 

Steel is itre^iared from bar iron by fusion; which 
conststs ot plunging a bar into melted iron, ami 
Ke4.'ping it there for some time, by which process 
it is converted into good steel. 

All iron whicli becomes hanlcr by suddenly 
i]uenching in cold water is called steel; and tluit 
steel which in quenching acquires the greatest de- 
gree of haitlness in the lowest degree of heat, and 
retains the greatest stivngth in anfiafter induration, 
ought to be considered as the be«t. 

Imprm^d brocest of JiariUmKt^ tteel. 

Articles nianutavtured of steel lor the purposes 
of cutting, are, almost without an excepiion, 
hardened from the anvil; in otluu* words, they are 
uken from the forger to the hardener witJiout un- 
dei^oing any intermediate process; and such is Hie 
accustomed routine, that the mischief arising has 
escaped obser\-ation. The act of forging produces 
a sirong scale or coating, which is spivad over the 
whole of the blade; andto make the evil still moro 
formidable, this scale or coating is unequal in sub- 
sUnce, vaning in i)ro])Ortiun to the degree of heat 
communicated to tlie steel in forging; it is, imi'lial- 
ly, almost im]>eneti*aiile to the action ot water 
nhen immersed for Jie purpose of hiuxlening. 
Hence it is liiat (Jifleront degixfcs of hardness piv- 
vail in nearly eveiy iiizor manufacture<l: tins is 
evidently a |K)sitive defect; and so long as it conti- 
nues to exist, great «lifference of temperaturo must 
exist likewise. Itazor-blades not unfixMiuently ex- 
hibit tlie fact heiH! stated in a very striking man- 
ner: wlial are tenne<l clouds, or i»art8 of unequal 
))olish, derive tlieir origin from thi| cause; and 
cleaiiv and distincUy, or rather tliatuictly though 
not clearly, show how far tiiis i>artial coating has 
extended, and wbei'e tlie action of the water iius 
been yielded to, and where resisted. It certainly 
cannot be matter of astonishment, tliat to few im- 
])roveroent8 have been made in tlie hardening of 
steel, when the evil her*- complained of so univei'^ 
sally obtains, as almost to warrant the sup|>ositioii 
tliat no attempt has ever been made to remove iu 
I'he remedy, however, is easy and simple in the 
extreme, and so evidently efficient in its applicu- 
tion, tliat it cannot but excite suqirise, tliat, m tlie 
present highly impro\ed state of our nuuiufacturca, 
inch a communication sliould be made m a disco- 
very entirely new. 

Inateatl, therefore, of the customary mode of 
hardening the blade from the an\il, let it be |>as8ed 
iinn:*^liatel}- from the.liands of the forger to tlie 
grimier; a slight application of the stone will re- 
move the wliole ot the scale or coating, and tlie 
■azor will then be pro|)erly prepared to undei'go 
tne oi>eration of luirdening with advantage. It will 
l>e easily ascertained, that steel in this state heats 
in tlie fire with greater regularity, and that when 
immersed, the obstiicles being removed to the im- 
me<liate action of Uie water on tlie body of the 
steel, the latter becoroea equally hard from one ex- 
uvinity to the other. To this may be added, that, 
as t/ie lowest poBtible ftetU at loldch tteel become* 
hard it itulitoitoitljf the beat^ tlie mode here recom- 
mended will be found Ihe cwly one bj wlilch Uie 



pi*oces8 of hardenin|^ cr^ b<.' effected witn a lesc 
\)Ortion of firt* tlian is, ur can be, required in any 
other way. I'htrse ohsi-nutions are decisive, and 
will, in all luxibability, tend to establish in gene- 
I ral use what cannot but i>e regarded as a very im« 
' portant improvement in the maiiufuctnring of edged 
steel instruments. — Jihodet* Essay on tlu mMaiiu^ 
fucttire of a Ra^or. 
Jmhrm^'d moJe of haTdmung steel by hammering. 

Gravers, axes, and in fact all steel instruments 
that retpiire to be excessively hai-d, may be easily 
rendered so by heatinc; them to the tempering de- 
^;ree and hammering them till cohl. U a graver. 
It is to be heated to a straw colour, hammered oo 
the acute edge of the belly, tempered to the straw 
colour agsin, ground and whetted to a prt)|»er shai>e. 
A graver thus prepared will cut into steel, witliodt 
previous decaruonization. If the iioint should ou 
trial be found not sufficiently hai-u, the operation 
of heating, hammering, and tenit>ering, Kc may 
be re^ieated as often as neci'ssar}*. 
Enffiish cast steel. 

llie finest of steel cidled E gUsh cast steel, is 
prepared by breaking to pieces Glistered steel, and 
then melting it in a citicible with a thix composed 
of carbonaceous and vitritiable ingivdii'iils. The 
vitriiiable ingre'dieul it useii only iiiasinnch as it is 
a fusible body, which Hows over the suri'ace of tht 
meUd in the crucibles, and pivvcnts the access of 
the oxygen of the <.niosphi.'i*e. Broken glass it 
sometiroed used for this puj-pose. 

When thoroughly fused it is cast into ingots, 
which, by gentle heating and careful hammering, 
are tilted into bars. By this procesi the steel be 
comes more highly carbonized in proportion to the 
quantity of Hux, and in consequence is more brittle 
and fusible than before. Hence it suqiasses all 
other steel in uniformity of texture, hardncuH and 
closeness of gr.iin, and is the material cnqdo^ed ia 
all the finest aiticles of Knglish cuth.'r}-. 

To make edge-tooU fiom cast steel and trofu 

This merhdd consists in tixiiie a clean piece of 
wrought iron, brought to a welding heat, in the 
centre of a mould, and then i>ouring in melted steel, 
so as entirely to envclo[)e the iron ; and then forg- 
ing the mass into the shape reijuired. 
To coloir' steel hliie. 

The steel must be finely polished on its surface, 
and then exposed to an uniform degree of heat. 
Ancf^rdingly, tliere are thive ways of colouring : 
fii-st by a name producing no soot, as spirit of 
wine; secondly, by a hot plate of ii'on ; and third- 
I ly» hy wood-u-shcs. As a veiy n^lar degree of 
heat is necessaiy, woo<l-aslies fur fine work beara 
the preterence. The work must be coxered over 
with them, and carefully watched; when the colour 
is Bufficienll} heightened, the work is {leifect. This 
colour is occasionally taken ofl* witli a very dilute 
marine acid. 

To distingiush steel from iroiu 

The princi[ml chaivctera by which sieid may be 
distinguished from ii-on, are as follows : — 

1. Alter being polislicd, steel a[>pears of a whher 
light grey hue, uiihout tlie blue cast exhibiied by 
iron. It also takes a higher polish. 

2. I'he hardest steel, uhen not annealed* apjiean 
granulated, but dull, and without shining fibres. 

S. When stee|>ed in acids the liarder the steel ia, 
of a <larker hue is its surface. 

4. Steel is not so much inclined to nisi as iron. 

5. In general, steel lias a greater specific giit- 
vity. 

6. By being haniened and wrought, it may btf 
rendered iiiucii more elastic than iron. 

7. It is not atu-acted so strongly by the magnet ai 
■ott iron. It likewise ac(]uires magnetic pro|)er« 
Uei more liowlj^ UmV. ):«:\M»k% \sce.\>x Vsos^x^aa 
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^ liich reason, steol is used in making needles for 
vonipHS^es and ai'tificial nuigncts. 

8 ^tucl is ignited sooner, and fuses with less de- 
gree oi ileal, than malleable iron, nhich can scarce- 
ly be made to fuse without the a<1ditiun of ]iowdei^ 
eU cfkarcoal ; bv which it is converted into steel, 
and aderwards into crude iron. 

9. Polished steel is sooner tinged by heat, and 
that wiili lii^her eoloui*s tlian iron. 

10. Ill a calcining he.'it, it sufl'ers less loss by 
burning, ilian soft iron does in the same heat, and 
the same time. In calcination a light bhic flame 
hoTei*8 over tlic steel, either witli or without a sul- 
phurous odour. 

11. llie scales of steel are harder aod sharper 



than tliose of iron { and conseijuently raorc lit ti*T 
polibhiiig with. 

12. In a white heat, when exposed to the blsal 
of the bellowa among the coals, it begins to swefit, 
wet, or melt, jmrtly with ligi)t'«oloure<I and bright, 
and partly with red sparkles, but less crackling 
than those of iron. In a melting heat too, it coit- 
sumes faster. 

13. In the vitriolic, nitrous, and other aciilv, 
steel is violently attacked, but in longer in dissolv- 
ing than iron. After macenUion, according as it 
is softer or harder, it apiK>ai*s of a ligliter, or dark- 
er ^*cy colour; while iron ou tJio otlier huid it 
white. 
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To srirf a th'yirus^ qitaltty to poppy ail. 

Into 3 lbs. of p<:i'e water, put I oi. of sulphate 
of zinc, (white vitriol) and vr'-x the whole with 2 
pounds or oil of pinks, or i»o|>py oil. Ex(»ose tliis 
niixture in an eurllieu vessel Ciipable of standing the 
fire, to a degrre of Uc:M sufficient to maintain it in 
a sli^^ht statu of L))ullilion. When one half or two- 
thirdK of the water haR evaporated, pour the whole 
into a larvae glass bottle or \%\\ and leave it at rest 
tiii llic oil becomes clear. I)ecaiit the clearest pail 
by means of a glass funnel, the beak of which is 
stopiicd witli a pioce of ork : when the separation 
of the oil from the water is completely eflected, 
remove ihi* cork stopper, and suppiv its place "by 
the fore-finger, which must be applied in such a 
fuanucr as to siitVer the water to escape, and to re- 
tain only the oil. 

Poppy -oil when pivparcd in tliis manner be- 
lonu's, after sonic weeks, exceedingly limpid and 
soloui'les!!. 

Toffixf. a ilrifinff qmility to fat oth. 

Take of nut-oil, or liiiRce'l-oil, Sibs. white lead, 
alighlly cideiued, yellow uceUite of lead, (balsatui-- 
ni) also calcined, sulpiiate of zinc, j white vitriol) 
each I oz. \ili-eous oxide of lead, (Iitliarge) 12 oz. 
a head of g;ii'lic, or a small onion. 

When tile «iry substances ai-e pulverized, mix 
them with the garlic and oil, over a fire capable of 
inaiutuining the oil in a sliglit state of ebullition : 
continue it till the oil ce;ises to'tlirow up scum, till 
it assumes a reddish colour, and till tlie heail of 
garlic becomes brown. A f>eHicle will then be 
•oon formed on the oil, which in<licates that the 
operation is comiileted. Take the vessel from tht; 
fir(>, and the iiellicle, being precipitated by re^ 
will cairy with it all the unctuous parts which ren- 
deix;d tlie oil faL When the oil becomes clear, 
separate it from the deposit, and put it into wide- 
nioutlied bottles, w!iei*e it will completely clarify 
itself in timti, and improve in quality. 

Aiiothev nustliod. — I'ake of vitn:ous oxide, of lead, 
(litharge) Ij oz. sulphate of zinc, (white vitrio'; 
0-8 of an oz. or 3 gros. linseed, or nut-oil, 16 oz. 
The o)>erati(jn mu&t be couducted as in tlie preced- 



ing case 

'1^ 



rite choice of tbe oil is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. If it be destined for jiainting articles exposed 
to the impression of the exienial air, or for deli- 
cate painting, nut-oil or noppy-oil will be requi- 
aite. Linseed oil is usetl for coarse painting, and 
Uiat sheltered iruin Ibe cfiects &L tlie rain oua ot the 



A little negligenee in the management of the fire, 
has often an intuiemce on the colour of the oil, tn 
which a dr)'ing quality it communicated; in this 
case it is not proiier for delicate painting. Tliis in- 
convenience may b*» avoided by tying up the di-v- 
ing matters in a'small bag; but the <iuse of the lillt- 
arge must tlien be doubled. l*he bag must be sus- 
pendAl by a piece of i>ackthread fasteiuMl to a stick, 
which IS made to it;st on the edge of the vessel in 
such a manner as to keep tlie bag at the distance 
of an inch from the bottom of the vessi*l. A pel- 
licle will be forme<l as in the fir.o . oiieration, but it 
will he slower in making its apitctu^ance. 

^inother. — A drjing quality may be communi- 
cated to oil by ti'eatin^, in a heat ca[>able of main- 
taining a slight ebullition, linseed or nut-oil, to 
each pound of which is added 3 oz. of vitreous ox- 
itle ol leatl, (litharge) re<iuced to fine jiowder. 

The pre])anition ot flooiM^loths, and all ^laintings 
of lai'ge figoves or ornaments, in which argillacer)U8 
colours, such as yellow and red boles, Uuuh pkik. 
He. are emph>yed, re<piire this kincj of nrepar.i- 
tion, that the desiccation may not be too slow; but 
painting for which metallic oxides aro used, such 
as preparations of lead, copper, kc. re<iuii"e only 
the doses tiefore indicateil, because these oxiiles 
contain a great deal of oxygen, and tlie oil, by their 
contact, acquires more of a di-ying quality. 

•^;io^/i«r.— -Take of nut-oil, 2 lbs. common wa- 
ter. 3 do. sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 2 07.. 

Mix these matters, and subject them to a slight 
ebullition, till little water remains. Decant tiie 
oil wliich will pass over with a small quantity of 
water, and separate tlie latter by means of a fun- 
nel. The oil remains nebulous for some time; after 
which it becomes clear, and seems to be very little 
coloured. 

^i;«>rA«f»".— Take of nut oil, or linsec*! oil, 6 Itis. 
common water, 4 Ibt. lulpliaie of zinc, 1 i.^ ^riic, 
one head. 

Mix these matters in a large iron or copper \am^ 
then place them over the fire, and maintain ihe 
mixture in a slate of ebullition <luring tlie whole 
day; boiling water must from time to time be ad- 
ded, to make up for the loss of Uiat by evapora- 
tion. l''he garlic will assume a brown appearance. 
Take the pan from the fii*e, and having suffei'eil a 
deposit to be formed, decant the oil, whicli m ill 
clarify itself in the vessel. Uy this process th« 
diTin'g oil is rendere<l somewkial more coloured, 
it 18 reserved for ddUcatr cciourt. 
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Hemiom ihrytng oi/. 

Take 10 Tos. of dryings nut oil, if the pnint is 
(featined for external articles, or 10 lbs. of dry- 
ing linseed oil, if for internal, resin, 3 lbs. turpen- 
tine, 6 oz. 

Cause the resin to dissolve the oil by means of 
t n^ntle heat When dissolved and incori>orated 
^•ith ll\e oil, adf' the tuii>entine: leave tlie varnish 
attest, by which means it ^v ill often deposit por- 
tions of resin and other impurities; and then pre- 
serve it in wide mouthed bottles. It must be used 
fresh; when suffered t? ^^w old it abandons some 
of its resin. If this resinous oil assumes too much 
consistence, dilute it with a little essence, if in. 
t(>nde<l for articles sheltered from the bUD, or with 
oil of poppies. 

In Switzerland, where the principal part of the 
mason's work consists of stone subject to crumble 
to pieces, it is often found necessary to give them 
a coating of oil paints to stop the effects A this de- 
composition. I'liis painting has a great deal of 
lustre, and when die lust coating is applied Vith 
resinous oil, it h»s the effect of a varnish. To 
give it more durability, the first ought to be ap- 
plied exceedingly warm and with plam oil, or oil 
very little charged, with tlie grey colour, which is 
added to the two following. — 

Fat copal vamith. 

Take picked co^l, 16 ounces, prejMred linseed 
oil, or oil of poppies, 8 do. essence of turpentine, 
IG do. 

Liquefy the copal in a matrass over a common 
6re, and then add tlie linseed oil, or oil of poppies, in 
a state of ebullition; when these matters are in- 
corporated, take the matrass from the fire, stir the 
matter till the greatest heat is subsided, and then 
add the essence of turpentine warm. Strain the 
whole, while i»till wHrm, through a piece of linen, 
^nd put the varnish into a wioe-mouthed bottle. 
Time contributes towards its clarification; and in 
tliis manner it acquires a bettir quality. 
Varnish for -watch ciuet in imitation oj tortoise ahelL 

Take copal of an amber coloui% 6 oz. Venice 
ttiriieiitine, 1 J oz. iM*epared linseed oil, i24 oz. es- 
*c\\c/a of tui*pentine, 6 oz. 

It is customary to place the turpentine over the 
tfopal, reduced to small fragments, in the bottom 
of an earthen or metal vessel, or in a matrass ex- 
|>osed to such a heat as to liquefy the copal: but K 
IS more advantageous to lique^ the latter alone, 
to add the oil in a state of ebullition, then the tur- 

iientine liquefied, and in the last place the essence, 
f tlie varnish is too thick, some essence may b'^ 
added. The latter Ii<|uor is a regulator for the 
consistence in the hands of an artist. 

To make a coloxtrless coptil varrd^ 
As all copal is not fit for this purpose, in order 
to ascertain such pieces as are good, each must be 
taken separately, and a single drop of pure essen- 
tial oil of rosemarv, not altered by keeping, must 
be let full on it Those pieces which soften at the 
{Murt that imbibes tlie oil, aix; good; reduce them 
to nowder, which sill through a very fine liair sie\e, 
anu put it into a glass, on the bottom of which it 
must uot lie more than a finger's breadth thick. 
Pour upon it essence of rosemary to a similar height; 
Mir the whole for a few minutes, when the oo|m] 
will dissolve into a viscous fluid. Let it stand for 
two hours, and liien pour gently on it two or three 
drops of very pure alcohol, which distribute over 
the oily mass, by inclining tlie bottle in diffei'ent 
Jireclions willi a verj' gentle motion. Keiieat tliis 
openttjon by lir*le hihI little, till the incorjioration 
is effected, and Ua. varnish reduced to a proper de- '■ 
^ree of fluidity. It must tlien be left to vtand a ] 
fow days, and when verj- clear be decanted otf. '. 
This vaitiish, th m made' without hciU, may be a^n- . 



plied witli eqiAii wccess to pasteboard, woo<1, and 
metals, and takeb a belter polisu than any other. 
It may be used on paintings, the heuutv of which 
it greatly heightens. — JSluiUhly Mag. Oct. 18(.>9, 
Gold coloured copal varnish. 

Takc«opal in powder, 1 ounce, ess «ial oil of 
lavender, 2 do. essence of turpentine, G do. 

Put the es&entiid oil of lavender into a matrass 
of a proi>er jsize, placed on a sand-bam ht>ated by 
an Argund's lamp, or over a inodcraie coal fire. 
Add to the oil while very warm, and at seventi 
times, the copal powder, and stir tiie inixtuix* with 
a stick of M-hiie wood rounded at the end. \\ Uv.w 
( the copal has entirely disap])eared, add at tlire. 
different times t^ie essence almost in a sUde of ebul- 
lition, and kee{) continually stirring the mixture. 
When tlie solution is completed, the renult will be 
a varnish of a gold colour, exceedingly durable and 
brilliant, but less dr}ing than tlie preceding. 

Jhudher nuU/tod. — ^To obtain this varnish colour- 
less, it will be proper to rectify the essence! of the 
shops, which is oflen highly coloured, and to give 
it the necessary density by exposure to tiie sun in 
bottles closed with cork stoppers, leaving an inter- 
val of some inches between the stopper and the 
surface of the liquid. A few months :u*e thus suf* 
ficient to communicate to it the required quulities. 
Besides, the essence of the shops is r.u*ely possess- 
ed of that state of consistence, without liavuig at 
tlie same time a strong amber colour. 

The varnish resulting fi'om the solution of copsd 
in oil of turpentine, brought to sueh a state as to 
produce the maximum of i»olution, is exceedingly 
durable and hrillianU It resists the shock of hani 
bodies much better than the enamel of toys, which 
often becomes scratched and whitened by the im- 
pression of repeated friction; it is susceptible also 
of a fine polish. It is applied witli the greatest suc- 
cess to philosophical iniitruments, and the paintings 
with which vessels and otlier utensils of metui ai-e 
decorated. 

Jinotlier, — ^Take copal, 4 ounces, clear turpen- 
tine, I oz. 

Put the copal, coarsely pulverized, into a varni^ih 

Cot, and give it the form of a pyramid, which must 
c coven^d with turi>enline. Shut the \es.sel close- 
ly, and placing it over a gentle fuv, increase the 
heat gnidually that it may not attack llio cupal; as 
soon as the matter is well li([uefied, poui' it upon 
a plate of copi>er, and when it has rcbmned its con- 
sistence reduce it to powder. 

Put half an ounce of thi» powder into a mat**ass 
with four ounces of tlie essence of turpentine, and 
stir the mixture till the solid miUter is entirely dis- 
solved. — Journal de J^hysii/ue. 

Camphorated copal varnish. 

This vamisli is destined for articles wliich re- 
quire durability, pliableness, and transparency, 
such as tlie varnished wire-gauze, used in ships in- 
stead of glass. 

Take of pulverized copal, 12 oz. essential oil Al 
lavender, 6 do. camphor 1-8 of an oz. essence ot 
turpentine, a sufficient quantity, accoitling to tlie 
consistence retjuiit.! to be given to the varnish. 

Put into a [ihial of thin glass, or into a small ma- 
trass, the es:»eiilJal oil ot .avender and the camphor; 
and place the mixture on a inodemtely open fire, 
to bring the oil and tlie camphor to a slight state 
of ebullition; then add the co pad powder in small 
portions, which must be renewed as they disappear 
m tlie liijMid. Favour the solution, by continually 
stirring ii witli a siickof white wood; and wlien the 
copal is incorporated with tiie oil, add the esM?iive 
of turpentine boiling; but care luu&t b<; taken to 
[lOur ill, at Hrvt, only a small poition. 

This varnish is little coloured, ai:d by rest it ae* 
quires a U'aus))arenc)- which, united to tlie tuiidUv 
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"*)servoc! iti :«lnu)«t cverr kind of copal vnrnishcs, 
.i-ntltMs it til lo he a]>filic<l w'uh f^'M success in 
initnv cuse% Aiitl pflitieulariv in the ingenious in- 
veiilion ofnuhstituiing^ \'AmisliCil metallic gnuzo in 
the niom of Muscovy Ule, a kinil of mica, in larj^ 
laminte, u^d for the cahin windows of ships, as 
presenlin*; more resislAnce to Uie concussion of the 
air during lh»; firing of the gtms. Varnished me- 
tallic g^uzc, of this kind, is manufactured at Rouen. 
Kihereal copal varnish. 

Take of ambcrrj* copal, J ounce, ether, 2 ditto. 

Reduce the copal to a very fine powder, and in- 
troduce it by small portions into the flask whidli 
eontaiiis the ether; close the flask with a glass or a 
oork stopper, and having shaken the mixtuie for 
half MM hour, leave it at rest till the next morning. 
In shakinjf the flask, if the sides become covered 
with omall undulations, and if the liquor be not ex- 
ceedingly rlcar, the solution is not complete. In 
this case, add a little ether, and leave the mixture 
at rust. l*)ie varnish is of a white lemon colou**. 
The largest quantity of conal united to ether may 
be a fourth, and the' least a fifth. The use of eopal 
varnish ma<le v/iih ether seems, by the expense at- 
tending it, to be confined to repairing those acci- 
dents which frequently happen to the enamel of 
toya, as it will supply the place of glass to the co- 
loured varnishes employed for mending fractures, 
or to ronton ng the smooth surface of paintings 
which have been cracked and shattered. 

Till* great volatility of ether, and in particular 
its hii^h price, do not allow the application of this 
varnish to be recommended, but for the purpose 
here indicated. It has been applied to wood with 
complete success, and the glazing it produced unit- 
ed lustre to solidity. In consequence of the too 
speedy e%'aporation of the liquid, it oflen boils un- 
<ler the brush. Its e\'aporation, however, may be 
retarded, by spre:tding over the wood a slight stra- 
tum of e8son*'al oil of rosemary, or lavender, or 
even of turpentine, which may afterwards be re- 
moved by a piece of hnen rag; what remains is suf- 
ficlejit to ix*tard the evaporation of tlic eUier. 
TurjH:atii\e cobalvamiah. 

Take of copal, of an amber colour, and in pow- 
der, 1 ^ ounce, best oil of turnentine, 8 ditto. 

Expose tlie essence to a balneum mainie, in a 
wide- mouthed matrass with a short neck; as soon 
as the water ot the bath begins to boil, throw into 
the essence a large pinch of copal powder, and keep 
the matrass in a state of circidar motion. When 
the powder is incorporated with the essence, add 
new doses of it; and continue iii this manner till 
you observe that there is formed an insoluble de- 
posit Then take the matrass from the bath, and 
leave it at rest for some days. Draw off the clear 
varnish, and filter it through cotton. 

At the moment when the fii*st portion of the co- 
pal is tlirown into the essence, if the powder pre- 
cipitate itself imder the form of lumps, it is need- 
less to proceed any further. This effect arises from 
two causes: either the essence does not possess the 
proper degree of roncentntion, or it has not been 
sumcientlv deprived of water. Exposure to the 
sun, employ ing the same matrass, to which a cork 
stopper ought to be added, will give it the q|uali- 
ties reqtiisite for the solution of the copal. l*his 
effect will be announced by the disappearance of 
the portion of copal already put into it. 

Another copal vamuh. — ^Take of copal, liquefi- 
ed, 3 oz. essence of turpentine, 20 do. 

Place the mati-ass containing the oil in a balneum 
marise, and when tlie water boils add the pulveriz- 
ed copal in small doses. Keep stirring the mixture 
and add no more copal till the former be incorno- 
raU;d with the oil. If the oil, in consequ'*nee ot its 
/atUcuUr disposition, can tdce up three ounees of 



:*, :«M a little! more; l.ut stop if tlie Iiq''.id bi»coines 
neliidrnis; tben leave the \arnish at ivht. If i» he 
too thick, dilute it with a little warm essence, attcr 
having heated it in the balneum marix. Wher 
cold, filter it through cotton, and preser>'e it In A 
clean bottle. 

This vainiish has a good consistence, and is as 
free from colour as the best alcoholic \"amiph. 
When extendtnl in one sti'atum over smooth wood, 
which ha^ under)i^one no i)re]»aration, it forms a 
; very brilliant ghizing, whicli, in the course of two 
days, in summer, acquires all the solidity that iiiaj 
be required. 

The facility which attends the pivparation of lliis 
varnish by the new method hero indicated, will ad- 
mit of its being applied to all coloured groumls 
which require solidity, pure whites excepted; paint- 
ed boxes, therefore, 'a»Ml «ll small ailicles, colour- 
ed or not colouix>d, where it is required to miike 
; the veins apftear in all the richness of their tones, 
call fc»* the application of this vai'nish, which pro 
duc(A the must beautiful effect, and which is more 
dui^blc than tun>entine vamisheH conii>oscd wiili 
other resinous sui) stances. 

Fat atnber vamuh. 
Take of aml>er coarsely ]iowdered, IC oz. Venice 
turpentine, or giun lac, 2 do. preiwtred linseed oil, 
10 do. essence of turpentine, 15 or 16 do. 

The circumstances of the process are the same as 
those prescribed for the preparatiou of the cam- 
! phorated copal varnish. 

1 nis varnish was formerly mtich used; but it has 
given place, in part, to tliat of coi>al, which is pre- 
ferred on account of its being less coloure<l. Watin 
introiluces moix'. essence and less linseed oil; ex- 
perience and long practice are the only authority 
on whidi I recommend the adoption of the present 
formula. 

timber vamiah -with etaence of turpentine. 
Take of amber liquefied, and separated from the 
oily ]K)rtions, which alter its cousiMence, 6 or 7 oz. 
Reduce the amber to powder, and if tlie oi>env- 
Uon of iK>unding forms it into a paste, break it with 
' vour fingers: tliien mix it with the essence, and 
fieat the whole in a balneum marite. It will speedily 
dissolve, and the essence will take up, at the least, 
a fourth part of its weif^ht of the prei)ared amber. 
When one coating of it is applied to white smooth 
voofl, but without any preparation, it forms a very 
p<u« and very durable glazing, which s()eedily 
dries, but slower than co]ial varnish. 
Fat amber or copal varniah. 
Take (^ amber or copal of one fusion, 4 oz. es- 
I senee of turpentine, drying Imseed oil, of each 10 oz. 
I Put the whole into a pretty large matrass, and 
i ex|K>se it to the heat of a balneum marias, or move 
! it over the surface of an uncovered chafing-disli, 
; but without flame, and at the distance from it of 
i two or three inches. When the solution is com- 
pleted, atld still a little copal or amb«r to saturate 
the liquid; then pour the whole on a filter prepar- 
ed witli cotton, and leave it to clarify by rest. If 
the varnish is too thick, add a little warm essence 
to prevent tlie separation of any of the amber. 

This varnish is coloured, but far less so than 
those composed by tlie usual methoils. When 
spread over white wood, without an^ pixqiai-aticMi, 
it forms a solid glazing, and communicates a slight 
tint to the wood. 

If it is requit*ed to charge this varnish with moi'« 
copal, or peepared amber, ilie liquid must be com- 
posed of twojtarts of essence for one of oil. 
Compound nuutic varnish. 
Take of pure alcohol, 32 oz. purified mastic, $ 
oz. gum sandarac, 3 oz. very clear Venice turpcv- 
tine, 3 oz. glass, coarselv pounded, 4 oz. 
Redooe Uie mastio ana uaianA to fine powdor. 
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mix this powder witV ^ile giaAt, from wliioh the 
rin»»st pails have beer aeparated bj meant of a hair 
»icve; put all the ingredients with alcohol into a 
Khort-neckcd matrass, and adant to it a stick of 
white wood, ronndod at the end, and of a length 
prt>portionud to the height of the uiatra&s, tliat il 
may be put in motion. Expose the matrass in a 
resvfl filled with water, made at first a little warm, 
and which mun afterwards be maintamed in a state 
of ebullition tor one or two hours. The matrass 
may be made fast to a ring of strair. 

M'lien the solution seems to be sufficiently ex- 
tende<I, Bd<l tlie turpentine, which must be kept 
teparately in a phial or a {»ot, and which must be 
melted, by immersing it for a moment in a bal- 
neiim mane The matrass must be still left in the 
water tVir half an hour, at the end of which it is t»- 
ken off; and the \-nmish is continimUy stin-ed till 
it is somewhat cool. Next day it is to be drawn 
off, und filtered throueh cotton. By these means 
it will become exceedingly limpifl. 

The addition of glass may appear extraordinary; 
but this substance divides tJie parts of the mixture, 
which have been made with the dry ingre<lients, 
and it retains the same quality when placed over 
the fire. It tht>t-efore obviates with success two in- 
convenience*!, which ai'e excectlin^^ly troublesome 
to those who compose varnishes. In the first place, 
by dividing the matters, it facilitates the action of 
tfie alcohol; an<l in the second its weight, which 
suri>asses thrit of resins, prevents these resins from 
ndheringto the bottom of the matrass, and also the 
coloration acquive<l by the vaniish when a sand- 
bath is employed, as is commonly the case. 

The application nf this vitniish is suited to aili- 
eles belonging to the toilette, such as dressing- 
boxes, eiit*paiM.'r works, 6cc. The following iios- 
sess the same brilliancy and lufilre; but Uiey have 
more soliiiity, and are exceedingly diying. 
Cartphoraied mastic vanUsnJ'or fMtntings, 

Take of mastic, cleancKl and washed, 1*2 ounces, 
pure tur|)entiue, 1^ oz. camphor, 4 oz. white glass, 
pounded, 5 oz. ethcrcous essence of turpentine, 36 
ounces. 

Make the varnish accoifling to the metliod indi- 
cated for Compound Mastic A amish of the first 
genus. The omiphor is eraploye<l in pieces, and 
the tui-peiitinc is added when the solution of the 
resin is completed. But if the varnish is to be aj)- 
plicd to old paiiitingpi, or paintings which have been I 
already varnished, the turpentine may be suppress- | 
ed, as this ingredient is here recommended only in 
cases of a first ap]>lie:ition to new paintings and 
just freed froia white of egg varnish. 

The ethereous essence recommended for vamisli, 
i^ that distilleil slowly without any intermediate 
substance, according to the second pro«es8 already 
given for its rectification. 

The question by able masters, respecting the kind 
of varnish pmiiertobe employed for paintings, bus 
never yet been determined. 

Some artists, who have i>aid particular attention 
to this object, make a mystery of the means iliey 
employ to obtain the desirt^d effect. The real end 
may be accomplishe<I by ^ving to the varnisli, dcs- 
tineil tor (minting, pliability and softness, without 
being too solicitous in record to what may add to 
its coitiiinteiice or its solidity. l*he latter quality 
is i>articii)Hrly requisite in varnishes which are to 
be applied to articles much exposed to friction, 
such as boxes, furniture, ko. 

ShavfU ntuatic vamuh for paintingi, 

Bniise the niHStic with a muller on a |)ainter*s 
•tone, which will detect the soft parts, or tears,' 
which fire to be taken out, and the remainder put 
into a clean bottle with good spirits of tuqieiitiue, 
ti«ic« distilled if you can set it) and diaaolve tlie 
U 



glim by sliMiing it in your hand for lialf an honr« 
without heat. \Vhen dissolved, strain it th*xK«gh 
a piece of califo, and place it in a bottle well corkt^l, 
so that the light of the sun can strike it, for twu 
or three weeVs, which will cause a mucilag'inous 
precipitate, leaving the remainder as transfmrt-nt 
as water. It may then be Ciu^fully decanted into 
another bottle, and put by for use. The propor- 
tions of gum and alcohol are, mastic, 6 oz. turpen- 
tine, l4oz. If found on trial to be too tliick, thin 
it with turpentine. 

To make painter*9 cfeam. 

Painters, who have long inten'aU between their 
periods of labour, arc accustomed to cover the parts 
they have painted with a prei»araUon which pre- 
serves tlie freshness of the coh ars, and which titev 
can remove whe.i tliey resume their work. I'lua 
preparation is as follows: 

1 ake >f veiy clear nut oil, 3 ounces, roastte in 
tears, pulverized, ^ oz. sal satiuni, in powder (ace- 
tate of lead,] 1-3 of an ounce. 

Dissolve tlie mastic in oil, over a gentle fire, and 
pour the mixture into a nuu-ble moitar, over the 
{lounded salt of lead; stir it with a wooden pestle, 
and add water in small quantities, till tlie matter 
assume the dpp<'ar»nce and consibtence of cream, 
and refuse to admit more water. 
Santtarac vanif^h. 

Take of gum suiidarac, 8 oz. pounded mastic, S 
oz. clear turpentine, 4 oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. al- 
cohol, 32 oz. Mix and dihsolvc as before. 
Compound samlaruc varttitfi. 

l*ake of pounded copal of an amber colour, once 
liquefied, 3 oz. gum Haiidiu'Mc,G oz. mastic, cleaned, 
3 oz. clear tur|>entine, 2^ oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. 
pure alcohol, 3'2 oz. Mix these ingredients, and 
IHirsue the same method as above. 

l*his varnish is destined for articles subject t > 
friction, such as funiituix*, chairs, fan-sticks, mould- 
ings, He. and even metals; to which it umy be aji- 
plied with success. The sandarac gives it greist 
durability. 

Camphorated santlarac vandsh for cut'paper 
•worhMy drctting^oxeM^ Oc, 

Take of gum sandaiiic, 6 oz. gum elemi, 4 oz. 
gum animi, 1 oz. camphor, ^ oz. |>ounded glass, 4 
oz. pure alcohol, 3*2 oz. 

Make the varnish according to the directions nl- 
read/ given. The soft resins must be pounded 
with' the di7 bodies. The camphor is to be added 
in pieces. 

JinoUier. — Take of gallipot, or white incense, 6 
oz. gum animi, g^m elemi, each 2 oz. i>ounded 
glass, 4 oz. alcohol, 32 oz. 

Make tlie varnish with the precautions indicated 
for the comi>ouiid mastic varnish. 

I'he two last vaiTiishes ai'e to be used for ceil- 
ings and wainscots, coloured or not coloured: they 
may even be employed as a covering to parts paint- 
ed with strong colours. 
S/nritout sandarac vanu»h for "wairucottivir tmall 

articlea offurmture, baluBlradet, arid irmitle rail- 
ing, 

I'ake g^m sandarac, 6 oz. shell lac, 2 oz. ci/lo- 
phonium, or resin, white glass pounded, dear tui*^ 
pentine, each 4 oz. pure alcohol, 32 oz. 

Dissolve the vanti&h according to tlie directions 
given for compound mastic varnish. 

This >amis(i is sufficiently durable to 5e applied 
to articles destined to daily and coiitinuid use. V ar- 
nislies coni|>osed with copal ought, however, jii 
these oases to be preferred. 

Anotlter. — ^There la another composition which, 
without forming part of the eomjtound vMitiishes, 
is emplo}-ed wiUi success for giving a polish aiul 
lustre to furniture made oi wmmI wax forms tn* 
baais of iL 
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Many cabinet-maker* are contented with waxing 
''otijiTv^.t turniture, such as tables, chests of drawers, 
KG. This covering, by meant of repeated friction, 
■oon aciiuires a polish and transpareocy which re- 
.smble those of ramish. Waxing wemt topotaeat 
qualities i>ecaliaf to itself; but, like yamisn, it is 
attended with inoonreni<meet as w^ll as advantages. 

Vamiih supplies better the pail of glazing; it 
gires a lustre to the wood whieh it covers, and 
heiglitens the coloiu*8 of that destined, in narticular, 
for delicate aiticles. These .val and valuable ad- 
vantages arc counterbalanced by its want of consis- 
tence: it yields too easily* to the shrinking or twell- 
ing of the wood, and riees in scales or splits, on 
bc;ng exposed to the slighted shock. These acci- 
dents can be repaiivd only by new strata of vamiali, 
whicli render application to the vamisher nece*- 
sarr, and occasion trouble and cx]>ense. 

S\^axing stands shocks; but it does not possess, 
in the same degree as varnish, the pn)perty of 
giving lustre to the h'.xlies on which it is applied, 
and of heightening their tints. The lustre it ooin- 
muuicales is dull, but this inconvenience is com- 
pensated by the fieicilitv with which anj aoeident 
that may have altered its polish car be refKiired, 
by rubbing it with a piece of line corl^ There are 
some circumstances, therefore, under which the 
applicaliou of wax ought to be preferred to that of 
varnish. This seems to he the case in nortiouiar 
with tables of walnut-tree wood, exposeo lo daily 
use, chairs, mouldings, and for all small articles 
subject to constant employment. 

But as it is of importance to make die stratum of 
wax as tliyi as possible in order that Uie veins of 
the wood may be more apparent, the following 
l>rocess will be acceptable to the reader. 

.Melt over a modonite fire, in a very clean ves- 
tf\, two ounces of white oryellow wax; and, when 
lii{uefied, add frnir ounces of good essence of tur^ 
lientine. Stir the whole until it is entirely cool, 
and the re<fult will be a kind of ()omade fit for wax- 
ing furniture, and which must be rubbed over them 
according to tlie usual method. The easciioe of 
tumenline is so(m dissipated; but the wax, which 
bv Its mixture is reduced to a state of very great 
division, may be extendci with more ease, and in 
a moix* uniform maiii»«f. The essence soon pene- 
trates the (K>res of the v/uod, calls forth the colour 
of it. causes the wax Xft adhere better, and the lus- 
tra- w hich thence results is equal to tliat of varnish, 
•vitnoul having any of its incunvenieiices. 
Cihouredvia'mth'ftr vioUm^ atul other ttiingediiv- 

4trumt*fU»t alao for plum tree, mahoffMitf and 

ro9€'-iooo(L 

Take gum sandarac, 4 oz. seed lae, 8 oz. mastic, 
[ieujamin in tears, each 1 oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. 
Venice tiiq>entine, ^ oz. puru alcohol, 3*i oz. 

The gum siuidanc and lac render tliis varnish 
diArable: it mav be coloured with a little saffron or 
dragon's blooa. 

French poUth, 

The varuish being pre[mred, (shell-lac) the 
article to be polished, being finished ofl' jis smooth- 
ly as possible witli glass-iwper, and your rubber 
being prepared as directed below, i»roceed to tlie 
operation as follows. The varnish, in a narrow, 
necked bottle, is to be applied to die mitUUe of the 
tiat face of the rubber, by laying the rubber on the 
mouth of the bottle and shaking up the varnish, 
mice ; as by this means the nibber will imbibo tlie 
tHoper quantity to varnish a considerable extent of 
surlace. The rubber is then to be enclosed in a 
soft linen cloth, doubled ; the rest of the cluCh be- 
ing gathcitnl up at tlie back of the rubber to fonu a 
kundle. Moisten the face of the linen witli a little 
•v}v» linseed oil, applied witli the finger to the 
^ddlcofiL Placiiigyour woi k opposite the Ught« 



pass your rubber (ftr^kly and Utrhtlu over its turfac* 
uiitil'lhe vaniish becomes dry, or nearly so— charge 
your rubber as before with varnish, (omitting tlir 
oil) and rejieat the rubbing, until thive coou arc 
laid on, when a little oil may be applied to the rub- 
ber, and two coats more given to it. Proceedinf 
in this way, tintil the varnish has acquired tuu^ 
thickness, wet the inside of the linen clotli, bcfors 
applying the varnish, with alcohol, and rub quick- 
ly, lightlv and uniformly tlie whole sui-face. LA«t« 
ly, wet t(ie linen cloth with a little oil and alcuhul 
without \'amish, and nib as before till drj*. 
To make tlte rvbber. 

Roll up a strip of thick wmjllcn cloth which hat 
been torn off, so as to form a soft eUistic e<ige. It 
should form a coil, from one to three inches in di- 
ameter according to the size of the work. 
Fat vamiah of a goldcoUnir. 

Take amber, 8 oz. gum lac, 2 oz. drying linseeil 
oil, 8 oz. essence uf turpentine, 16 oz. 

Dissolve seiMrately the gum lac, and then add 
the amber, prejMired and pulverized, with tlie lin- 
seed oil and essence very warm. When the whole 
has lost a ^mrt of its heat, mix, in relative pro|>on- 
tions, tinctures of annatto, of U^rra merita, gum gul- 
tsB, and dragon's blood. This vaniisli, when up- 
plied to white metals, gives tl em a gold colour. 
riu turpentine or golden voiiiikK, being a morduntnl 
to gold and doi'k c ^our». 

Take boiled linseeil oil, 16 « x. Venice turpen- 
tine, S oz. Naples yellow, 5 oz. 

Heat the oil with the turpenti -^e ; and mix tlie 
Naples yellow pulverize<l. 

Naples yellow is an oxide of lead, the composi- 
tion of which will be g'vcn when we come to trera 
of colouring substances. It is substituted here fur 
resins, on account of its dning quiditi(*s, and in 
particular of its colour, which resembles that w' 
gold ; great use is nude of the varnish in applyiii|; 
gold leaf. 

The yellow, however, may be omitted \*hen this 
species of vaniish is to be sol i<l and coloured c(»- 
verings. In this case an ounce of litharge to eucii 
pound of composition may be substituted in its 
stead, without Uiis mixture doing any injury to tlie 
colour which is to constitute tlie ginjunti, (/a teifUe 
dure). 

To make turner* 9 vamithfor bojcu^od. 

Take seed lao, 5 oz. gum saudai-ac, ^ oz. guiii 
elemi, Ij oz. Venice turjientiiic, 2 oz. iKHiudcd 
glass, 5 oz. pure alcohol, 24 oz. 

[For a mode of bleaching seed or shell-lao fur 
vamislies see " Bleaching.*'— Am. Ed.] 

The artists of St Claude do not a.l employ tliis 
formula, which requires to be corrected on accouiu 
of its too great dryness, whieh is here lessened bv 
the turpentine anil gum elemi. This coni|>os4tiofi 
is secured from cracking, which disfigtires thciMS 
boxes aller they have been used for some months. 

^ino^A^*.— Other turnoi's employ the gum lac 
united to a little elemi and turpentine digested 
some^ months in pure alcohol exposed to th** suu. 
If this method be followed, it will be pritper ur 
substitute for the sandarac the saiue quanlitv oi' 
gum lac rcducetl to powder, and not to add the tur- 
iKMitine to the alcohol, which ought to be excee<'- 
mgly pure, till towards the end oi the infusion. 

Solar infnsion rc<[uii%s care ami attention. N'e^ 
sets of a sufficient size to allow the spirituous vh« 
pours to circulate freely ought to be employed, be 
cause it is necessary that llie vessels %li'ould b«; 
closely sliut Witliout tliis pix-rnutiun tlie spiriiit 
would become weakened, aud abandon the resiu 
which they laid hold of during the fu-bt day's expo- 
sure. Tliis perfect obituratiou will not admit o( 
tlie vessels being too full. 

in g«H]«ral thu varnishes applied to articles which 



m»y br put Into the bibe Rdpilre a igreax Hml nf 
brillinnty hjr |iqliah1np, ■ piece of wnollini elotli ii 

mimiti-s tno macli In Ilit'ic Bompasilloni the |ni1ihli 
Oi*« I'm n-tni 'lUlimrr, beenune the hail (if ihc 
hniiil? ii cniinble Of tnltcnin; he turTncE of tin.- 
m-nirii, unit In rhl itate it rndtlrtiirniibet. 

The mn-it of sr^ril of wini: vErntilirs uv dritln'^'l 
for e..«rm)- |,relirnir™iT prvrairalion,, which li».e 
Rurtain (lrK»e of liotn. Thrj «onM«t of cf- 
menl, eolniireil ornntcalnureil, charcvilvithlinrl- 
Mapri ind nputvi cutout in piipcr, which pro 1uev< 
•n elTcct DnJrr the trM^mnt HRrntih : nuHI -nf 
(he dreuinji^boiei, uiH oOiit nnril sriielra of the 
■«ne kind, «re eovered "ilh thil psrtieimr com- 

SDDtiou, vhich, in emtnJ, ODmiiAi of three dr 
icr Doa^nn of SiMnith while ponndcd In wuter. 
»nd mitetTup «ith parchmrnt glue. The BrM 
e'HiIing is iinoolheil with pumioe-itone, mod llii-n 
poliilicrli.iihap'icoe-ofnewllneriinilii'aler. Thu 
euKiing in ihii Mnle ' 111 U) rrcelie the deMinrd 
ootDiir, nftiT It h» Tjwn 

"J,""'.."SJ " 

•re ihen Djiplied, and ■ cooling of gum or fl>h- 
elue i* iprcBil otiT ihem, to pte'cin llie TBnil»h 
irumneiwttTillnglntlie iirepnrjlitm, anil fmiil ipoil- 
fnj; the fiipire*. The oprnllan i* (Iniahrd br Dti- 

Sinc three or fnur routings of «mish, vhirii, 

piesnt of B piece of cloth. A luatre ii then ptiwi 
to the Hirfice with itatcliand a hit of doe-ahin, or 
Terj wft cIcUi. 

GidSpet vamith. 

Taltc nf i^llipot, or wh te iiieenie, 13 o%. white 

glatt, [>iiinik-il, S at. Vtulce turncntine, i ox. I'l- 

HMiec ur Tiir|ientine, 36 fn. Mike the nmi^h of- 



iinliunTreammend nuittio opnndtrao in 
I |^1 KO llpot but ti.e rBininh ta npiiher 
.iiLiriiinnr (noiV: dnrnble. When the ro- 
roiind with the pn™-illiijt Taniish, ami 



Riun be rotLTcil witli ■ Taniiili of the fiiti or te- 

Vanath, fir tUctrieal parpata. 

iNnoIie the iiM red •Eilin(;.wBi In alcohol — 
two or three mm Vill make* onmplele eovmnn. 
It nnj be nplilied 10 wood or jluiu. 

Miotic galBpai varniiA, for griniBng nlaiiri. 

Take of new gidllpiA, or white incense, 4 m 
miilie, 3 nz. ^'enice turpeiiline, 6 ox, -poanil.il 
glass 4 ox. Litenee of lur])e<>l<>l<^. -33^- 

».T .1 . . ._T.i. ! j_ -- iilj ilie prrcoo^i^H 

nut oil or liiueed 
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of nfiVon ami of lerra merila I* 

fipi(oblained hriDfusiuj hi-m in jdndiol for twen- 
tr-four tioun, W eijvisiiie them to the heal -nf tfas 
•iin ill auninier. 'I'lie tinclute muit he itraineil 
thmngh ■ ptcce it clean ]in«n elolh, md ought li> 
boatroiiElyaqueeied. Thlaiinotore i< poupeu oTer 
the diagoii's blood, the gurt clemi, the aeea Im, 
and ihe gnin guttK, all -nonudal ami n.ixed with 
lliu glaii. l%e mi-nith i* then mode aecording la 
the Sireiiinnt Man giten. 

ll IniiV be ipplieil with great advantage ToTdillw 

tended idaoto nrioua cast iir moulded articlei villi 
which fiimitun' omamenUHl ^ 

lithe dnignn's blood be of tlie firM qoalitr, it M 
ma* gi«e too high a colourj in (liil caie the doM ^ 
may He leueneiTat pleanire, aa well a* thai of lh« 
oilier oolouriiig mHitenL 

It i) with ■ umihu- kind of Tamish (hiil ihe arc 
|M« nif Genera gite ■ golden o 
•inall niiiU eDiplojcd lo omi 
biillhcj-ki'epllie 



cd lo onunnent ud^h Nbni 



whrel'i'hail!! 



that of ti 
a lUEceiefull)' iuilatcd villi aaline 
hieh orpimeni i* a pTinci]i»i ingre- 
m. I ne naili are lioOed heToiv Uief are im- 
rraed ii the namiili, audthcj are then •{h'cuiI 
"lecl of dry pnpir. 
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already iiidi»ite<l, aild pr 

'rhc multrrs ground with thi* enmiah drr more 
riowlv; iIh'T are iheu m.acd up wilh the Tnllnwing 
ramiili, if it he forconiiaun jiuiniing, at vlth par- 
tieiiliir laniithea deMliivd fci- colour* anil for 

lAirqneT far brat, 
T:ike of seed Ifc^ fi ot.. omber*»r-eop«i1. prtnind , 

,n., |. ■:■•."> -ir." .!n„",n'i|,looJ,-iO grains, ct- ' 
ir !■ I I ■ II. ' I . .Ill, olitaineil by -water, :*> 

"" in i^ina, pounded gln^^,^ 



Takeofaced -„ „ . 

8 'DX. eilrael of nd aaiid.-il voud in water, Sigraini, 
dniBon'a Uood, «U gruina, iirielilat aaflhin, 3* 
j^iiia, tHHiiidcd glass, 4 ux. pure alcihul, M ok. 

GtmO die amber, the seeiL ioc, gum gutlE, ami 
dragiin's blooil on a piece of porpiiyryi then 
mii-lliem wiUitlie pounded glass, Lnii xld the si' 
eoliol, alter forming witli it an inl'miou of iIm a^l'. 
fron and an i=\ln,n o( the awidal voo>L The Tai^ 
Ti; •-. iT.-T-ti'i- '■.TiimiileleilMbefore. Tlie mc- 

I I ■ II. I ! til he laxeiml Lr ibis laniith 

I >.|iich »U1 aifmil uf ii, an 

thu duae* of llie colouring 

itiyinr qtialili 
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tal% and to vrliich, in consequence of {leculiar in- 
Irinsic qualities or certain laws of convenlion, a 
much {{^eatcT Miiue is Rtt:iclic<l. It is by means ot 
these changing ynmishes, tliat artists are able to 
eommnnieate to tlicir linives of silver and copper, 
those shining colours observed in foils. l*liis pro- 
tiuet of industry be«omes a scurcc of pro8i>erity to 
the manufacturers of buttons and works formeti 
with foil, which in the hands of the jeweller con- 
tributes with so much success to produce tliaf n> 
flffction of the rays of liglit uhich doubles the lu»- 
ti^and sparkling nuality of precious stones. 

It istovumish of this kind that we are indebted 
for the manufactory of gilt leather, which, taking 
ix'fnge in England, has given place to tliat of papier 
nuushet^ which is employed Tor the decoration of 
IMlaces, theatres, ftic 

In the last nlaoe, it is by the effect of a foreign 
lint, obtainttl from tlie colouring part of suflTron, 
tliat Uie NCfdes of silver disseminated in ctni/ectiun 
<thyticinthe reflect a b<*autiful gold colour. 

'i he colours transmitted by different colourin(^ 
mdistances, re<pitre tones suited to the objects for 
whidi they are destineil. The artist lias it in his 
own power to vary thrm at pleasure, by the ad- 
dition of annattoto the mixture of dragon's bloo<l, 
Bafl^n>n, Iscc. or some changes in the doses of tlie 
mode intendeil to be maile in colours. It is there- 
tore imiK)ssihle to give Iimite<l formidae. 
2V make hictptert ofxHiHaft* tint 9, 

There is one simple mctliod bv which artists 
may be enabled to ol»tain all the different tints they 
require. Infuse sei>nrateiy 4 ounces of gum g^ittte 
lu 32 oun^s of essence of turi>entine, and 4 ounces 
of dragon Tbiooil, and au ounce of annatto also in 
tefMirHte doses of essence. IMiese infusions may be 
easily made in the sun. Afler fifteen davs' exjio- 
rure pour a certain quantity of these liquors into a 
ftaak, an<l by varying the doses different shades of 
•oloui will be obtaine<I. 

These infusions may be employed also for change 
ing alcoholic varnishes; but in this case tlie use of 
Mttron, as well at tluit of red sandal wood, which 
tloes not succeed with essence, will soon ^ve the 
tinic necessary for iroitati.ig with otlicr tinctures 
Uie colour of gold. 

Moi'tlant xHtnuthfor grilling. 

Take of mastic, I ounce, gum sandaruc, 1 do. ^m 
guttse, ^ do. turpentine, ^do. essence of tuq>enUite, 
Cdo. 

Some artista who n^ake use of mordants, substi- 
tute for the turpentine an ounce of the essence of 
avender, which renders this comi>osition still lest 
drying. 

In general, the composition of mordants admits 
of modifications, according to the kind of work for 
wliich thev are destineil. The application of tlicm, 
however, is confmed chiefly to gold. When it is 
required to flll up a design with gold leaf on any 
ground whatever, the composition, which is to serve 
as the means of union between the metal and tlie 
ground, ought to be neither too thick nor too fluid; 
beeause both these circumsumces are equally ir«- 
tarious to delic:tCT in tlie strokes; it will be re- 
quisite also tlmt tlte composition should not dry 
Ull the artist has completed his design. 

Other mortfanU. 

Some prefMire their mordants with Jew't pitch 
and drying oil dilutLsl with essence of turpentine. 
They employ it for gilding pale goid,.or for bronz- 
ing. 

Other artists Imitate the Cbinete, and mix with 
their mrirdantt colours proper for assisting the tone 
which they are desirous or giving to the gold, iuch 
as yellow, red, kc 

Others employ merely fill varnish, to which they 
•dd a link ntd oxide ot lead (minium). 



Others make u%v of thick glue, in whicli thi'j 
dissolve a little honey. This ib what tliey call fhit» 
ture. When thev aie desirous of heightening the 
colour of the gold, they employ this glue, to which 
the gold leaf adheres exceiMlingly well. 

Another, — ^l^hc (|ualities of the following are fit 
for eveiy k'Tid of apniication, and |>articulariy to 
metaln. Expose lK>iled oil to a strong heat in a 
pan: when a black smoke is disengaged from it, 
set it on fire, and extinguish it a few moments aftet 
by putting on the cover of the i»an. Then pour the 
•nailer still warm into a heaiecl bottle^ ana add tu 
it a little essence of turpentine. This monlant 
dries very si>eedily; it has body and adheres to, 
and stronglv retains, gold leaf, when applied to 
wood, n^tals, and otlier substances. 
To prepare a compotition for making cohurea 

(iravingM ami pnnt* retetiible painting in oiL 

Take of Cauaifa balKim, 1 ounce, spirit of tur* 
l>eutine, *2 ounces: mix them togetlier. Before 
this com]>osition is applied, the drawing 01 print 
tliould be sized with a solution of i&in^lats in wtk- 
ter, and when dry, apply the varnish with a cmel 
lutir brush. 

Ji vamith to colour ba*ket». 

T:tke either re<l, black, or white sealing wax, 
which ever olour you wish to nutke: to eYtfy *i 
ounces of sealing wax, add 1 oufice of spir t ot 
wine: i>ound the wax fine, then sift it tlirough a 
fine lawn sieve, till you have made it extremely 
fine; put it into a large phial with the spirit ot 
wine, shake it, let it stand near tlie fire 48 hours, 
shaking it often; then, with a little, biiish die 
baskets all over with it; let tliem dry, and do them 
over a second time. 

To prepare anti-atirition. 

Acconling to the specification of the patent, this 
mixture consists of one hundred weight of plum- 
bago, to four hundred of hug's laH, or other 
g^a»e; the two to be well incorporated. The 
application is to prevent the elVects of friction in 
ail descriptions of engines ormaehiros; and a suf- 
ficient quantity must be rubbed over the surface of 
tlie axle, spindle, or otlicr part where the beai"- 
ing is. 

Varnithfor pales and coarse -wood work. 

Take any quanlily of tar, and grind it with as 
much Spanish brown as it will bear, without ren- 
dering it too thick to be used as a paint or varnish, 
and then spi*ead it on the {lales, or otlier wood, as 
soon as convenient, for it quickly hardens by 
keeiiing. 

This mixture must be laid on the wood to be 
varnished by a large brtish, or house [Kiintei-'s 
tool; and tlic work should then be kept as free 
from du&t and insects as possible, till the varnish, 
be thoroughly dry. It will, if laid on smooth 
wood, have a vciy good gl')ss, and is an excellent 
preservative of it against moisture; on Mhich ac- 
count, as well as its being cheapi*r, it is far pix*- 
feraiile to painting, not only for pales, but for wea- 
ther boarding, and all other kinds of woodwork 
for grosser iiurjioses. Where the clossy brown 
colour is not liked, the work may be made of a 
greyish brown, by mixing a small proportion ot 
white lead, or whiting and ivory black, nith tlie 
"Spanish brown. 

A black varnish for old straw or chip hats. 

Take of best black sealing wax, ^ an ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine, 2 ounces; {lowder the seal- 
ing wax, and put it with the spirit of wine, into a 
four onnoe phial; digest diem in a sand heat, 01 
near a fir*;, till die wax is dissolved; lay it oc 
warm with a fine soft hair-brush, before a fire or 
in the sun. It gives a good sdffness to old straw 
hats, and a beautiful gloss, equal to new, mid ao* 
■itts wet. 



VARNISHES. 
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7b paint tail cloth^ lie. to at to bepSanS, ditrable, 
and impe) tnoiu to vattr, 

TTtis proccbs, whuli is extracted from the 
Tratisacliont uf the Stcitty of Artt^ it now uni- 
^ci*BRlly pi-Rctised in il>e publio dock-janls. 

lliu paint utualljr luiu upon canvas hai'dent to 
tach a degree as to crack, ai.'l erentually to break 
the canvas, which renders it unserviceable in a 
short time: but the can\us painted in the new 
nunnvr is so superior, that all canvas used in the 
navv is thus prepared; and a saving of a guinea is 
niaue in every one hundred st^uare yards of can- 
vas so paintetL 

The old mode of painting canvas wai to wet 
the canvas, and prime it with Spanish brown; 
then to give it a second coat of a chocolate colour, 
made by mixing SpHuish brown and black paint; 
and, lastly, tf) finish it with black. 

The new method is to erind 96 Ibt. of English 
ocfire with boiled oil, ara to add 16 Ibi. of black 
paint, which mixture forms an indifferent black. 
A pound of yellow soap, dissolved in 6 pints of wa- 
ter over the fire, is mixed, while hot, with the 
I>aint. This composition is then laid upon the can- 
vas (^u-ithout being wetted, as in the usual way, ) 
as stiff »-« can conveniently be done with the brush, 
so as to form a smooth surface; the next day, or 
still better, on the second day, a second coat of 
(tehre and black ^without any, or but a ver^r small 
I>ortion of soap) is laid on, and allowing this coat 
an intermediate day for drying, the canvas is then 
finished with black paint as usual. Three days 
being then allowed for it to dry and harden, it 
does not stick together whon taken down, and 
folded in cloths containing 60 or 7U yards each; 
and canvas finished entirely with the composition, 
leavinjg it to dry one day between each coat, will 
Bot stick, together, if laid in (piantities. 

It has oeen ascertained from actual trials, that 
the solution of yellow soiipisa preservative to red, 
vellow, and black paints, when ground in oil apd 
put into casks, as they aci^uire no iniproi»er hard- 
ness, and dr}' in a reuuu*kable manner when laid 
oil witli the 'brush, without the use of the usual 
drying articles. 

It is -Surprising that the* adoption of soap, which 
is so well known to be miscible with oily substan- 
ces, or at least, the alkali of which it is composed, 
has not already been brought into use in the com- 
position of oil colours. 

Colourtd compotition for rendering linen and cloth 
impenetrable to vfater. 

Begin by washing the stuff with hot water; then 
dry and rub it between the hands until such time 
as 'it becomes perfectly supple; afterwards spread 
it out by drawing it into a frame, and give it, witli 
the aid of a brush, a first coat composed of a mix- 
ture of 8 quarts of boiling linseed oil, \S grammet 
of calcined amber and acetate of lead, (of each 7^ 
fr€unmet) to which add UO grammet of lamp- 
black. For the second Mat use the same ingre- 
dients as above, except the o«.lx of lead. This c jat 
will give a few hours, according to the s;.'ason; af- 
terwanls take a dry plaistcrcr's brusli, and rub the 
•tuff' strongly with it, when the liatr, by this oi)era- 
tion, will become very smooth. Tlie third and 
last coat wdl give a {teiicct and durable jet black. 

Or rather, lake 1*2 quails uf boiling linseed oil, 
SO grammet of amber, 15 grammet of acetate of 
lead, 7^ sulpliate uf zinc, 15 Prussian blue, and 
7^ venligris; mix them very fine with a little oil, 
ami add 1^ crammet «. • lamp-black. Iheste coats 
41 L ustd at Jiscrelion, as i» done with painting.— 
^mullet del'/ndiUf 1821. 
i'o Uuck'^i L'tien cloth fur tcreent and bed tettert. 

Glint/ whiting with zinc, and to prevent its 
Mveking, add a litUc hoaey to it{ theo Uke a suft 



• brush, and lay it upon the cloth, and so do two or 
tliree times, suff*enng it the meanwhile to dry be- 
tween layings on, and for the last laying, smooth 
it over with Spanisli white, eround with linseed 
oil, the oil being first heated, and mixed witn a 
small quantity of the litharge of gold, the better ta 
endure the weather, and so it will be lasting. 
Common war, or vamithed clotlu 
The manufacture of this kind of cloth is very 
simple. The cloth and linseed oil are the jirin^^- 
pal articles required for the establishment. (Join* 
mon canvas, of an open and coarse texture, is ex* 
tended on kirge frames, placed under sheila, tb« 
sides of which an* oi>en, so as to affbi'd a free pas- 
sage to the external air. The manner in which 
the cloth is fastened to ^ese frames is as fullown 
it is fixed to each s«Jc of the frame by liooic^ 
which catch the edge of the cloth, and by pieces 
of strong packthirad passing througli holes nt the 
other extremity of the hooks, which are tied round 
moveable pegs placed in the lower edge of tlw 
frame. The mevhanism by which the strings of a 
violin are stretched or unstrotched, will give lome 
idea of the arrangement of the pegs employed foi 
extending the cluth in this apparatus, liy thest 
means the cloth can be easily stretched or relaxed, 
when the oily varnish has exercised an action on 
its texture in t.ie course of the operation. Tli* 
whole being thus arranged, a liquid paste mads 
with drying oil, which may be vai'ied at pleasure^ 
is applidl to the cloth. 

To rrake liquid patte -with drying oil 
Mix Spanish white or tobacco-pipe cla)', or any 
oUier argillaceous matter, with water, ami leave if 
at rest some houra, which will be sufficient to scpa> 
rate the ai^illaceous parts, and to produce a setli- 
ment Stir the sediment with a broom, to com- 
plete the division of the earth ; and after it hat 
rested some secoiuls, decant the turbid water into 
an earthen or wooden vessel. By this process th^ 
earth will l>e sejiarateil from the sand and othb* 
foreign bodies, which are precipitated, and which 
must be thrown away. If the eartli has b.*en 
washed by the same process, on a large scale, it ii 
divided by kneading it. The sui>emaUmt water ii 
thrown aside, and the sediment placed in sieves, 
on pieces of cloth, where it is suffered to diaiii: it 
is then mixed up with oil rendered dr)'ing by a 
lar^ do«o of litiiarge, that is about a foui-th of th« 
weight of the oil. The consistence of tliin (uste 
being given to the mixture, it is spread over tlie 
CiOth by means of an iron spatula, the length ol 
which IS etpial to that of the breadth of the cloth. 
This spatula i>erforms the part of a knife, and 
pushes forward the excess of matter above the 

Quantity sufficient to cover tlie clotlu When the 
rat stratum is dry, a second is applied. The ine- 
qualities produced by the coarseness of the cloth, 
or by an uncqtud extension of the paste, are 
smoothed down with pumice-stone. The pumice- 
stone is reductnl to i>owder, and rubbeil ov. r the 
cloth with a piece oi soft serge or cork dipped in 
water. The cloth must then be well waslied in 
water to clean it; ami after it is dried, a variiihh ot 
gum lac dissolved in linst;ed oil boiled with tur- 
l>entine, is to be apnli(Hi to iL 

This preparation* produces yellowish varnished 
cloth. Wiiei. wanted black, mix luin[>-l'lack wiih 
the Si^mibh white, or tobacco-pi (k' clay, whu-li 
forms the basis of the liquid puvtc. Various 
sliades of grey may be obtained, according to the 
quantity ol lami>-iilack which is added. L'mbcr. 
Cologne cariH, and difft-rent ochry argillaceous 
eartlis, may ii(> used to vary the tints, wiiboui 
causing any addition to the expense. 

'i V prepare fine printed varnithed ctotht. 

The process thus described fur nuAutAK.vuxvw^ 
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eommon ramifk)iC<I and polished cloths, may «cn'e 
o jfjve soinc idea of tliat employed tor making 
fuie cloths of the sume kind, decorated with a co- 
loured iinpretAiun. The manufactories of Ger- 
many have vamishe<l cloths embellished with 
lurp^ and snudl aubjeots, figures, and landscapes, 
well execute<I, and which are destined for cover- 
ing furniture subjected to daily use. 

This pn>ce.s9, which is only an improTement of 
tne former, requires a finer paste, and clotli of a 
more delicate texture. The stratum of naste is 
applied in the same manner, and when nry and 
]>olishe<I, the cloth is taken from the frame and re- 
movetl to U»e (Kiinter's table, where the art of the 
Colon rist and dcsi^ier is disnlayeil under a thou- 
srtnd forms; and, as in tltot ol printed cottons, ex- 
hibits a richness of tints, ai.d a distribution of sub- 
*ects, which discover titste, and insure a ready sale 
for the articles manufactured. 

The proo(*S6es, however, employed in these two 
arts to extract the colouring parts are not the same. 
In die ait of cotton-printing tlie colours are ex- 
tracted by the bath, as in that of dyeing. In print- 
ing varnished cloths, the colouring iiarts arc the 
result of the union of dr^'ing oil mixed with var- 
nish; and tlic difi*orent colours employed in oil 
painting or imintiii^ in varnish. 

Tlie varnish applied to common oil cloth is nom- 
|»osed ofjipim lac and dr>'in^ linseed oil; but tliat 
destined for printed varnished cloths requires 
some choice*, both in re^rd to the oil and the i-e- 
binous matter which gives it consistence. Pre- 

I tared oil of niiiks and copal form a varuish very 
iltle coloanMi, pliuble, and solid. 

To prepare ifamiahtd tilk. 

Varnished silk, for making umbrellas, oapots, 
coverings for liats, &o. is prei>ar^d in Uie same 
manner as the varnished and polished cloths al- 
ready tlescribed, but with some variation in the 
liquid paste or varnish. 

If the surface of Uie silk be pretty large, it is 
made fast to a wooden frame funiished wim liooks 
« '* uifl moveable pegs, sueli us that used in the manu- 
facture of common vaniislied cloths. A soil jmste, 
•omposed of linseed oil boiled with a fourth part 
of lilliargc; tobacco pipe c-bty, dined and sifted 
■ through a silk-sie^e, 10 parts; lithargi^ ground on 
porpiiyry witli water, dried and silked in the same 
inauiier, 3 parts; anil lamp-black, I {mrt. This 
pa&te is then spread in a uniform manner over 
the surface of the silk, by/\neans of a long knife, 
having a handle at each extremity. In summer, 
♦wenty-four hours are sufficient for its desiccation. 
When dry, the knots produced by llie inequalities 
of the silk are smootlied with punuce-stone. This 
operation is i>erformed with water, and when 
finished, tlie surface of the silk is washed. It i^ 
then sulfered to dr}', and flat copal varnish is a(>- 
plied. 

If it be intended to polish this varnish, ap«dv a 
sectmd stratum; after wliich polish it with ^ ball 
of cloth and very fine tripoli. The vamishe ! silk 
thus nuidc, is vt-ry bl.-ick, exccedinj^Iy pliable, and 
lias a fine polish. It may be rumpled a th- usand 
ways wilhoiit retaining any fold, or even ti.c mark 
ofoiie. It is light, and thereby proper for wver- 
iiigs to liiits, and for m.ikiiig cloaks and uips so 
useful to travellers in wet weather. 

Another methnd. — A kind of varnished silk, 
which has only a yellowish colour, and whi.ii sut- 
fers the texture of tlie stuff to ap|)eur, i?f i»repai*ed 
with a mixture of 3 parts boiled oil of pinks, and J 
]>art of fat copal vamibh, which is extended with a 
ca;u-se brush or knife. Two sti'uta arc sufficient 
when oil luta been freed from its greasy particles 
«v^r a slow fire, or when boiled with a fourth part 
ol' iU weight of l*thaipk 



Tlie inequalities are rein.nvd by p4m costOMP 
and water: after A»hich the copal varnihh is applieiL 
This simple oiH'rali on gives to white silk u yellow 
colour, which arises from the boiled oil and the 
vaniish. 

I'his varnished silk possesses all those Qualities 
ascrilied to certain * reparationn of silk wiiich arc 
Frecommended to be worn a^ jackets by persona 
subject to rheumatism. 

To prt^ire icatcr proof hoots. 

Boots and shoes may be rendered impcTTicpM H 
water by the following composition. — Take 3 om. 
of si>ermaceii, and melt it in a pipkin, or othnr 
eartiien vesM>l, over a slow fire : add t}irn>tc six 
drachms of Indian rubber, cut into slices, and thcve 
will presently disisolve. Then add, ieniitim, of tal- 
low, 8 ouiic(*s; hog's lanl, 2 ounces; ]mil>er var 
nish, 4 ounces. Mix, and it will he fit for use ini 
mediately. The boots or other material to Ik 
treated, are to rewive two or tlinrc coals, with a 
common blacking brush, and a fine polish is the 
result. 

jTb make leather and other articles voter prorf.' 

Patmt. 

Dissolve ten pounds of Indian nibber, cut into 
bits, the smaller the btrtter, in twenty giillons ot 
pure spirits of turp<>ntiiie, bv putting Uiem to- 
gether into a tin vessel that will hold foity gallons, 
riiis vessel is to be immersed in cohl waiter, con- 
taine<l in a boiler, to which fire is to be applied so 
as to make tlie water boil, occahionnllv supplying 
what is lost by evapomtion. Here it is to remain 
until a iMMlect solution of the caoutchouc in the 
tuqMfiitine is obtained. One hundred and fifty 
(lounds of piire bees wax are now to be dissolved in 
oqe hundred gallons of pun* spirits of tunientinc, 
to which adu twenty pounds of Hurgundy pitch 
and ten pounds of gum finutkineense. I'he solu- 
tion to be obt;iine<l us ilir^ cted lor the caoutchouc. 
Mix Uie two solutions, and, when coM, add ten gal- 
lons of cojial varnish, and put the whole into a re- 
8erv6ir, diluting it with one Inindivd gtdlons of 
lime water, five gallons at a time, and stirring it 
well up for six or eight hours in succession, which 
stin*ing must be repeated when any of the compo- 
sition I's taken out. If it is w»me<l black,, mix tA) 
]iounds r)f lamp-bhick with tA) gtdlons ot turpen- 
tine, (which *20 g]dloiis sliould be deducted ti*om 
the quantity pi-evionsly employ eil) and ad:l it |>rv- 
viously to putting in ih** liiue wMler. 

To use it, liiv it on the leather with a painter's 
brush, and nib it in. 

To tfnihf black japan. 

Take of boiled oil, 1 gallon, uinbVr, 8 ox. a»- 
phaltum, 3 oz. oil of turpentine, as much as wil! 
reduce it to the thinness i*equireil. 
To prtftcnr tik'9. 

After the adoption of gla/.iifg, varnishing, &c. 
to increase the hanlness of tiles, Uirring bus been 
found completely to stop their pores, and to rei»- 
der them imperviotis to water. The process k 
practicable, and not expensive. Lime and tar, 
whale oil or di-egs of oil, are equallv adapted to 
tne puriM^se, and still cheaper. Tarring is paiti- 
cularly efficacious when tiles are cn4tik» <l by tti«» 
frost. It is calculated, that the expen^K." of coal tar 
for a i*oof of a muldling extent, and •mpposing such 
a roof to reipiii-e one liiin<li-ed Meighi, wouiu not 
exceed two guine.i*. 

7 V hron zf pliVtei' Ji^ureM. 

For the ground, alter it has been kr^ed and rub- 
bed down, take l*ru.-»iiian blue, venliter, and spruce 
ochre. Cirin<l tlnMu s<par.itely in water, turpein 
line, or oil, according to the work, and mix them 
in such proportions aj will produce the colour de- 
sired. Then grind Dutch metal in a pait of this 
com|K»BiUon' laying it with judgment on the prc»- 
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ninent parts of the figure, whicn pioduces a grand 

To polish vami$he<lfitmititre. 

Take two ounce* of tnpoli powdered, put it in 
iin eartlien pot, with water to cover it; then take a 
piece of nhite flannel, lay it over a piece of cork 
or ruhoer, and proceed to polish the varnish, al- 
ways wetting it with tlie tripoli and \7ater. It will 
be known w-hen the process is finlithed by wiping 
a part of the work with a sponge, and observing 
w hether there is a fair even gloss. When tliis is 
the case, take a bit of mutton tuet and fine flour, 
and clean Ute work. 

To poUth vfood. 

Tike a piece of pumice stone, and water, and 
pass regularly over the work until the rising of 
tlie grain is cut down; then take powdered tripoli 
and uoi led linseed oil, and polish the work tea 
bright surface. 

To polish bratt omamentt mlaid invHfod. 

File tlie bi^ss very clean with a smooth file; 
then take some tripoli powdered very fine, and 
mix it with the linseed -oil. Dip in this a rubber 
cf hat, with wliich polish tlie work until the de- 
sired efl*ect is obtainod. 

If tlie work is ebony, or black rose wood, take 
tome elder coul powdered very fine, and apply it 
dry after you have done with the tripoli, and it 
will produce a superior polish. 

The French mo<Ie of ornamenting with brass 
di tiers widely from ours; theirs being cljiefly wa- 
ter*gilt (ormow/u), exceptins; the flutes of columns, 
he. which tfre ^>olished very liigh with rotten stone, 
and finished with elder coal. 

To brown ffim barrel*. 

After the barrel is finished rub it over with aqua 
(ortis, or spirit of salt, diluted with water, llien 
lay it by for a week, till a complete coat of oil is 
formed. A little oil is then to be applied, and 
after rubbing the surface dry, polish it witli a hard 
brush and a little bees* wax. 

To make blacking. 

Take of ivory black and treacle, each 19 oz. 
•{lerinaocti oil, 4 oz. white wine vinegar, 4 pints. 

Mix. This blacking, recommended by Mr 
Gray, lecturer on the materia medica, is superior 
in giving leather a finer polinh tlmn any of those 
that are advertised, as they all contain sulphuric 
acid, (oil of vitriol,) which is necessary to give it 
Uie poliMliing quality, but it renders leather rotten, 
and very liable to cnick. 

To make liquid blacking. 

Take of vinegar. No. 18, (the common,) 1 quart, 
ivory-black, and treacle, each 6 oz. vitriolic acid, 
and spermaceti, (or common oil,) each 1^ oz. 

Mix the acid and oil first, afterwards add the 
other ingredients; if, when it is used, it does not 
dry ([uiirk enou^^h on the leather, add a little more 
ol' the vitriol, a little at a time, till it dries quick 
enough. Wlicn there is too much of the vitriolic 
acid, which is various in its streugUi, tlie mixture 
will give it a bix>wii colour. 

N.U. Vinegar is s/jld bv numbers, viz. No. 18 
[the weakest), 19, lil», '21, 02. The celebrated 
blacking is made witli Xo. 18. ^Vlien this mixture 
is proiierly finished, the ivor}'-bluck will be about 
one-tliinl the contents of the bottle. 
To make Bailey* t composition /or blacking cakes. 

Take gum tragucmtJi, one ounce; neat's foot oil, 
supei'fiiie ivory-black, deep blue, preparcil frum 
iron and copper, uucli two ounces; browu suj^r 
candy, liver water, etch four ounces. Having mix- 
ed well these ingrt<lients, evaporate Uie water, 
and form your c;ikes. 

To make blacking balls for sheet, 

Taka mutton suet, 4 ounces; bees' wax, one 
•noMI sweet oil, one oaAee; sugar auuSj and gum- 



arabic, one drachm each, in fine powder: ineH 
these well together oyvr a gentle nre, and add 
thereto about a spoc.tful of turpentine, and lam|K- 
black siifllcicnt to give it a good black colour. 
While hot enough to run, make it into a ball, by 
;>ouring the li^juoi into a tin mould; or let it stan J 
till almost cold: or it may be moulded by the hawl. 
To make limtidjapan blacking. 

Take 3 ounces of ivory-black, '2 oz. of coafse 
sugar, one ounce of sulphuric acid, one ounce <tl 
muriati<* acid, one table-spoonful of sweet oil ami 
lemon acid, and one pint of vinegar. First mix the 
ivory-black and sweet oil together, then the lemon 
and sugar, with a little vinegar, to qualify the black 
in^; then add tlie sulphuric and munatfc acids, and 
mix them all well together. 

Observation. The sn^, oil, and vinegar pre- 
vent the acids from injunng the leather, and ad<l 
to the lustre of the blacking. 

Jl cheap method. — Ivory.black, S ounces; brown 
sugar, one ounce and a half; and sweet oil, half a 
table-spoonful. Mix them well, and then gradually 
add half a pint of sm:dl beer. • 

Jlnotlicr method, — A quarter of a pound of ivory- 
black, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, a table- 
spoonful uf flour, a piece of tiUow about the size 
of a walnut, and a small piece of gum-arabic. 
Make a paste of the flour, and whilst hot, put in 
the tallow, then the sugar, and alterwardi mix the 
whole well together in a quart of water. 
To render leather -water proof. 

This is done by rubbing or brushing into the 
leatlier a mixture of drying jils, and any of the o»> 
ides or c^lxes of lead, copper, or iix)n; or bysub 
stituting any of the gummy resins, in the room of 
the metallic oxides. — Repertory^ vol. x. 

To make varnish for coloured dravingt. 

Take of Canada balsam one ounce, spirit of ter- 
pentine, two ounces. Mix them together. Befov<- 
this composition is applied, the draw' •«; or prifit 
sliould be sized with a solution of isingbss in wa- 
ter; and when dry, apply the varnish with a camel 's> 
hair brush. 

To make furniture paste. 

Scrape four ounces of bees' wax into a basin, and 
add as much oil of turpentine as will moisten it 
through. Now powder a (j^uaiter of an ounce of 
resin, and add as much Indian red as u ill bring it 
to a deep mahogany colour. When the composi- 
tion is properly stirred up, it will prove an excel- 
lent cement or paste for blemishes in mahogany, 
and other furniture. 

Another method, — Scrape four ouiic<ts of bees* 
wax as before. To a pint of oil of tur|u'ntine, in a 
glazed pipkin, add an ounce of alkaiiet-rooL Co- 
ver it close, and put it over a slow fire, attending 
jj it carefully that it may not boil over, or catch fire. 
When the liquid is of a deep red, add as much of 
it to the wax as will moisten it through, also a 
quarter of an ounce of ])Owden;d resin. Cover tlie 
whole close, and let it stand six hours, when it will 
Mbe fit for use. 

To make furniture oiL 

Take linseed-oil, put it into a glazed pipkin 
with as much alkanet-root as it will cover. Let it 
boil gently, and it will become of a strong red co 
lour: when ool it will br fit for use. 
To make -wash fur preserving drawings made wM 
a btuck lead pencil, 

A thin wash of isinglass will fix eitner black 
1ea«l, or hard black chalk, so as to prevent their 
nibbing out ; or the same eflcct may be pr(>duced 
by the simple application of bkimiucd milk, as hui 
been prt>ve«l by livquent trials. The i»est wav ol 
using tlie latter is to lay tlie drawing llai u\)oi, the 
surface of the inilk; and then taking it up bv one 
comer till it drains and dries. Tlie milk must b« 
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perfectly free from cream, or it jrill greaae the pa- 
f)er. 

/V make varm'sh for -wood, rvh >k retutt the action 
ofhoiUnr -mater. 

Take a pound and a half of linseed-oil, and boil 
It in a red copper Teasel, not t'nncd. holding sus- 
pende<l over it, in a small linen bag, fiye ounces of 
litharge, and ihrec ounces of pulverized minium; 
txikin;; cure tluit the bag does not touch the bottom 
of the vesAeK Continue the ebullition unti! the oil 
acquires a ilccp brown colour; then take away the 
b.ip, and substitute another in its place, containing 
a clove of giirlic; continue the ebullition, and re- 
new the clove of garlic seven or eigtit times, or 
rather put them all in at once. 

Then throw into the vessel a pound of yellow 
amber, nfter liaving melte<I it in the following man- 
ner: — Add to the pound of amber, well pulveriz- 
ed, two ounces of linseed-oil, and place tlie whole 
on, a strong fire. When the fusion is complete, 
pour it boiling into tlie prepared linsecd-oil, and 
continue to leave it boiling for two or three minutes, 
Ttirririg the whole un well. It is then left to settle; 
the composition is (Iccnnled and presen'ed, when 
it becomes cold, in well corked bottles. 

After pnliNhing the wood on which this varnish is 
to be applied, you give to the wood the colour re- 
quired; tor instance, for wnlnut wood, a slight 
coat of X mixtiux; of soot with the essence ^of tur- 
pentine. ^Vhen this colour is ]ierfectly dry, give 
It a coat of varnish with a fine sponge, m order to 
spread it very equal; repeat these coats four times, 
taking care always to let the preceding coat be 
dried. — pinnules (le Vlndmtrie^ 1 821. 
To rcMtorethe blacknett of om leather cfudrtf &c. 

Many families, especially in the country, pos- 
less chairs, settees, he. cov«>red with black leatner: 
Uitrse, impaired by long use, may be restored near- 
ly to tlieir originnl good colour and gloss by the 
following easy and approved process: — ^I'ake two 
yolks of new laid eggs, ami the white of one. I^t 
tiiese be well beaten up, and then shaken in a gUiss 
▼essel or jug, to become like thick oil; dissolve in 
•bout a table-spoonful or less of geneva, an ordi- 
nary ten-ltimp of loaf-sugar; make this thick with 
ivory black, well worked un with a bit of stick; 
mix witii the egg for use. Let this be laid on as 
blacking oitlinanly is for shoes; after a ven few 
minutes polish with a soft, very clean brush, till 
completely dr}' and shining, then let it remain a 
dav to harden. 

'The same process answers admirably for ladies* 
cordovan, or gentlenien^s dress-shoes but witli the 
following; addition ft)r protecting tlie stockings 
from soil. Let the white or ^laire of eggs be shak- 
ei; in a large glass phial until it becomes a perfect 
oil, bruiih ovei the inner edges of the shoes with 
it, and when completely dry, it will prevent all 
soiring from the leather. 1 his requires to be re- 
peat ted. 

To poUth and toften ivory. ^ 

lliis article .s polished with puttv and water, hT 
rCvtxu% of a rubber, made of h:tt, wfiich, in a short 
Uoiti, produces a fine gloss. The following direc- 
tions air given to soften ivory. Let it stand in a 
warm place 48 hours, and you will be able to bend 
the i\orv in any form. 

'Vo tHiniisU df mifiiigt and card xt>ork. 

Boil Seine clear parchment cuttings in water, in 
a glazed pipkin, till they produce a very clear size. 
Striin it and keep it for use. 

(iive the work two coals of the size, passing the 
brush quickly over the work, not to dis'.ui'b tlic co- 
lours. 

To fiake turpentine x*arm9h. 

Mix one gull<)n of oil of iur|^)eiitine, and five 
pCRindt of uowdered resin; put It in a tin can, on a 



stove « and let It boil for half an hour. When ao(4 
it is fit for use. 

To make vamuhee for vioSnit ^e. 

To a gallon of reotifie<l spirit of wine, add siv 
ounces of gum sandarac, three ounces of gum mw^ 
tic, and hjuf a pint of tur|)entine varnish. Pat the 
whole into a tin caii, which keep in a warm plafie, 
frequently shaking it, for twelve days, until it is 
dissolved. Then strain and keep it for uae. 
To varnish harpi and dtdcimere. 

Prepare the work with size and red ochre; then 
take ochre, burnt umber, and red lead, weA 
ground, and mix up a dark brown colour in tux^ 
pentine varnish, adding so much oil of turpentine 
that tlie bnish may just be able to pass over tJie 
work lair and even. AVhile yet wet, take a muslin 
sieve, and sift as much Dutch meUl, prevtousir 
powderiHl, upon it as is requisite to (>roduce the ei- 
fect, after which varnish and nolish it. 
To preserve tteei good*. 

Mr Aikin recommends a thin coating of eaom- 
ehouc as an excellent preservative of iron and steel 
articles from the action of the air and moisture; its 
unalterability, consistence when heate<l, adhe>ion 
to iron and steel, and facility of removal, render it 
an admirable substance for this purpose. 

The caoutchouc is to be melted in a close Tessel, 
that it may not inflame. It will requii-e nearly the 
temi>erature of fusing lead, ami must be stirred Co 
prevent burning. 

Mr Parkins, to whom Mr Aikin communicated 
this process, has made much use of it in his blocks 
plates, dies, &c. He mixes some oil of turpen- 
tine with the caoutchouc, whieh renders it easily 
applicable, and leaves the substance, when dry, as 
a nnn vaniisli, imjMirmeahle to moisture. *'bis- 
wh^n required, may easily be removed by a son 
brush dijiped in warm oil of tuq)entrikc. 

To prepare oil for vatch-work, &c. 

Oil used for dimimshin^ frictions in delicate 
machinery, should be fi-ee Irom all acids and mu- 
cilage. * 

Put into a matrass or glass flask, a poilion of 
any fine oil, with seven or eight times its weight 
of alcohol, and heat the mixture almost to boiling, 
decant the clear upi>er stratum of fluid, and sufl^ 
it to cool ; a solid portion of fatty matter separates 
wliich is to be removed, and then the alcoholic so- 
lution evaporated In a retort or basin, until redu- 
ced to one-fifth of its bulk. The fluid part of the 
oil will be deposited. It should be colourless and 
tasteless, almost free from smell, wilhcuc action 
on infusion of litmus, having the consilience of 
white olive oil, and not easilv congealable. — JouT' 
nal of Science, 18*2. 

To make papier mac fie. 

This is a substance made of cuttings of white or 
brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten in a mor- 
tar till ihev ai*e reduced into a kind of paste, and 
llien boileii with a solution of gum arubic, or of 
size, to give tenacity to the paste, which is aftcr- 
wanls formed into iliflerent tovs, kc. by pressing 
it into oiled moulds. When Jry, it is done over 
w ith a mixture of size an<l lamp-black, and aftei** 
wardH varnished. The black varnish for these toys, 
according to Dr Lewis, is prepared us follows : 
Some coloi.hony, «»r turpentine, bailed <lowii till it 
becomes black and friable, is melted in a glazed 
earthen vessel, and thrice as much amber in fine 
powder sprinkled in by degrees, with the a«Idilion 
of a little spirit or oil of turpehtine now and then, 
when the amber is melted, sprinkle in the s:»nie 
quantity of sjircocolla, ci)ntinuiiig to stir them, and 
to add moi-e spirit of turpentine, till iI.j whole be- 
comes fluid ; then strain out the clear Ihi-ougli s 
coarse hair bag, pressing it gently belueen hot 
boards. This varnish, mixed with ivory- blacK in 
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fine powder, is Applied, in a hot room, on the dri- 
eil pwpcr paste; which in then x^t in a p^ntly heat- 
f(I OTcn, next day in a hotter oven, and the tliiitl 
day in a vcrjr hoi one, and let stand each time till 
the oven p^ws cold. The paste thus vamishe4l is 
hard, dtaablc, glossy, and bears liquors hot or 
eold. 

7Tb tvjmif a ffUue. 

Pulverize a quantity of gum adragant, and let it 
dissolve for twenty-four hours in the white of eggs 
well beat up ; then rub it gently on the glass with 
n brush. 

To apply copal varnith to tlie reparation of opake 

enamels. 

Tltc prop;:rtios manifested by these varnishes, 
and which render them prosier for supplying the 
vitreous and transiiarrnt coating of enamel, by a 
covering equally orilliant, but more solid, and 
which adiieres to vitreous compositions, and to 
metallic surfnces, admit of their being applied to 
other purposes besi<lcR tliosc here eiiUinei*Hted. 

Uv slight modifications thev may he U!»ed also 
for the n;{>aratiou of oiKikc ei\amel which has been 
fractured. These kinds of enamel admit the use 
of cements coloured thi'ougliout, or only superli- 
ciuily, bv copal varnish churged with crdouring 

1 tarts. On this account they must be attended with 
ess difficulty in the ivparation than timusimrcnt 
enamel, lN:cause they do not require the same re- 
flection of the light. Coinposiiions of (taste, there- 
fore, the different grounds of which muv always 
liarmonize with tlie colour* :.' ground of the pieces 
to be repaired, and which <nay be still stren;;then- 
rd by the «:ime tint introihiced into the solid var- 
nish, with which the articles are glazed, Mill aii- 
swcc the views of the aitist in a wonderful man- 
ner. 

The bise of tlie cement ought to be pure clay 
withfiut colour, anil exceedingly dry. If solidity 
be requiivd, ceruse is the only substance that can 
be substituted in its place. I>}'ini[f oil of pinks 
will fonu an excellent excipient, and the consist- 
ence of the ctMoent ought to be such that it cun be 
easily extended by a knife or spatula, itossesseil of 
auKKlerate degree of flexibility. This sftrt of paste 
soon dries. It has the advantage also of presenting 
to the colours, applied to it with a liniKh, a kind 
of ground w hich contributes to their solidity. The 
oomitouud mastic being exceedingly diying, the 
application of it will be iiro^ter m cases where 
S|KH.*dy reparation of the dumagud articles is re- 
quired. 

In more urgent cases, the paste may be compos- 
ed with ceruse, and the turpentine co|tal vamislies; 
wliich dries more 8{)eedily than oil of pinks ; and 
th(* colours may then be glazed with Uie ethereal 
oonal varnish. 

I'he application of the |uistc will he necessar}' 
only in cases when tlie accident, which has ha^v- 
iK'iK'd to tlie enamel, leaves too great a ^"ticuity to 
t>e fille<I up by several strata, of coloure<l varnish. 
Hut in all cases, the varnish ouglit to be well dri- 
eii, that it may aci^uire its full lustre by (toUsI*- 
iiig. 

To make roftite copal vamith, 

AMiite oxide of lea<l, ceruse, Spanish white, 
white chiy. Such of these substances as are pre- 
ferred ou^ht to be carefully dried. Cenise a.Al 
clay obstinately retain a great deal of humidity, 
which would oppose their adhesion to drying oil 
or \'arnisli. The cement then Grumbles uuder the 
fingers, and does not assume a body. 

.J/i4M<r.— On IG ounces ot melted co|)al, pour 4, 
0, or 8 ounces of linseeJ oil boiled, and quite fi'^ee 
fh>m grease. When well mixed by rejieated stir- 
rings, -md af\er they are prettv cool, {lour in 16 
ouAoea of the cmniM of Vcoiee turpentiue. 



Pass the varnish through a doth. Ambe? Tamiih 
Is made the same wav. 

To make black copal wumUh, 

Ijamp-black, made of burnt vine twigs, black of 
peach-stones. The lamp-black must be carefullr 
washed and afterwards dried. Washing carries oflT 
a great many of its impurities. 

7 o make yetlotv copal vamith. 

Yellow oxide of lead of Naples and M( ntpellier, 
both reduced to impalpable powder, 'iliese yel- 
lows are hurt by the contact of iron and steel ; in 
mixing them up, therefore, a horn spatula with a 
glass mortar and pestle must be employed. 

(lUin guttx, yellow ochre, or Dutch pink, ac- 
cording to the nature and tone of the colour to be 
imitated. 

To make bbie copal vamitlu 

Indigo, prussiate of iron, (Prussian blue) blue 
verditer, and ultra marine. All thcde subalances 
must be veiT much divided. 

7 make green copal varmth. 

Verdigris, crystallized verdigris, compound 
green, (a mixtui^e of yellow aad blue). The lint 
two recjuire a mixture of white in pro[)cr pro|>oi^ 
tions, from a fourth to two-thinls, according to the 
tint intended to be given. The white used for tliii 
iHiqiose is ceruse, or the white oxide of lead, ox 
Siiaiiish whiu.>, which is less solid, or white of 
Muudon. 

To make red copal vamtsh. 

Red sulphuretted oxide ot mei'cury (cinnabar vai^ 
milionV Red oxide of lead ^minium), difSerent 
red ochres, or Piiissian reds, &cc. 

To make purple copal vamitlu 

Cochineal, carmine, and carminated lakes, with 
ceruse and boiled oil. 

Brick red. 

Dragon's blood. 

ChamoU colottr. 

Dragon's blood with a paste composed offlowert 
of zinc, or, wliat is still better, a little red vcmiiliou 

Violet. 

Red sulphuretted ox*'ie of mercury, mixed with 
lamp-black, washed vur}' dry, or with tlie black of 
bui*nt vine twi^s; and to render it mellower, a piv 
(ler mixture ol ixid, blue, and white. 

Pearl ffrey. 

AVhite and black; white and blue; for example^ 
ceruse and lamih* black; ceinise and indig^. 

Flaxen gi'etf. 

Ceruse, which forms the ground of the paate, 
mixed with a small quantity of Coloene eaitb, m 
much English red, or carminated lalLe, which is 
nf)t so durable, and a [tarticle of prussiate of iron^ 
(Prussian blue). 

To distoh'e elastic gum, 

M. GroBS9i*t, by an ingenious metho<I, succeed* 
cd in forming India rubber into elastic tubes. Cut 
a bottle of the gtim circularly, in a spiral slip of a 
few lines in bivadth; then plunge the whole of the 
slip into vitriolic ether, till it becomes softened^ 
half an hour is generally sufficient for tnis puntcae. 
Hie slip is then taken out of the liouid, and one 
of the extremities applied to the encl of a mould, 
first rolling it on itself, and pressing it, then mount- 
ing spirally along tho cylinder, taking care to lay 
over and compress with' the hand every edge, one 
against the other, so that *Jiere may not be any va- 
cant space, and that all t* /c edges may join exactly; 
the whole is then to be Aouiid hard with a tape of 
au inch in width, tak Ag cure to turn it tlie same 
way with the slip of f iirmtchoue. Over the tape, 

Iiackthit:ad is to be replied, in such a manner, toal 
»y ever)' turn of the tlireud joining another, an 
equal pressure is given to every part. It is then left 
to dnr, and the tube is made. * lo removing thy 
bandage great care must be taken, tbvt none of tiM 
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ontvanl nrfkee, which imij have lodg;e<l wttliin 
ihe interstices of the tmpe, (of which tite caout- 
chouc taliet the exact iin|»reuion), n»j be pullfil 
vaodcr. If il is found diffleult to withdraw the 
mould, it maj he plunged into hot water. If the 
immld were preriouilj amoked or rub1ic<l with 
challc, it might be remored with leai difficulty. 
Polished metallio cylindera are the most clirihle 
moulds for this purpose. As lolTenti, oils oTtur- 
pentine and lavender maj be employed, but both 
•re much slower of evaporating the ether, and the 
oil of turpentine, wticiilarly, appears to have a 
kind of stickiness. Nevertheless, there is a solvent 
which has not that inconvenience, is cheaper, and 
may easily be procured by every one, via. water. 
Proceed in the same manner as with ether, llic 
caoutchouc is sufficiently prepared for use when it 
has been a quarter of an hour in boiling water: by 
this time its edges are sometimes trantparenL It 
is to be turned spirally round the mould, and re- 
pluneed frequently into the boiling water, during 
the tiroe employed in forming the tube. Wlien the 
whole is bounii with packthread, it is to be kept 
some hours in boiling water, after which it is to be 
dried, still keeping on the binding:. This method 
may be successttilly employed in forming the larger 
sort of tubes, and in any other instruments, but it 
would be impracticable to make the small tubes iu 
tliis way. 

Oil of lavender, of tornenttne, and of spikenard, 
dissolve elastic gum, witD the assistance of a gen- 
Je heat; but a mixture of volatile oil and alcohol 
forms a better solvent for it than oil alone, and 
the varnish dries sooner. If boiletl in a stilution 
of alum in water, it is rendered softer than in wa- 
ter alone. Yellow wax, in a state of ebullition, 
may be saturated with it, by putting it, cut in rmall 
pieces, |p«dually into it Uy this means a pliable 
tarnish is formed, which ma^ be applietl to cloth 
with a brush, but it still retains a clamminess. 
Tv make cdwichmtc vamitfL 

Take eaontchnuc, or elastic resin, boiled linseed 
oil, essence of turpentine, each 16 ox. 

Cut the caoutchouc into thin slips, and put them 
Into a matrass plaeed in a very hot sand-hath. 
When the matter is liquefied, adcl the linseed oil 
m a state of ebullition, and then the essence warm. 
When the varnish has lost a great part of its heat, 
strain it through a piece of nncn, and preserve it 
in a widc-mouthea bottle. I'his vaniinh dries 
very slowly, a fiiult wliieh is owing to die jieculiar 
lature of the caoutchouc 

The invention of air balloons led to tlie idea of 
applying caoutchouc to the comftosition of varnish. 
It was necessary to have a varnish which should 
unite great pliauility and oonsiitence. No varnish 
seemed capable of corresponding tu these views, 
except that of caoutchouc, but the dcsiceation of it 
&a exceedingly tedious. 

To varnUh baUomtM. 

The compomtions for varnishing balloons have 
been variously modified; but, upon the whole, the 
most approved appears to be the bird-lime varnish 
of M. Faujas St Fond, prepared after M. Cavallo*s 
method as follows : ■* In order tj render linseed 
oil drying, boil it witli S ounces of sugar of lead, 
and 3 ounces of litharge, for everv pint of oil, till 
they are c!issolre4l, which may hem half an hour. 
Then put a pound of bird-lime, and half a pint of 
Uie dr}'ing oil, into tn iron or copper vessel, whose 
capacity snould equal about a gaaon, and let it boil 
very gently over a slow charcoal fire, till the bird- 
lime ceases tu crackle, whieli will be in about half, 
or three-quailers, of an hour; then pour uiion it 
8^ pints more of tlie drying oil, and let it boil 
■ifont an hour longer; rtimng it frequently with 
n n«« or wooden ipatnla. AsthttMBUhp whiUt 



Iwilinf^, and especially wnen nearly r'^y, awvUf 
very much, care should lie takirn to remove, in 
ttKMe eases, tlic pot from tlie fire, and to replace il 
when the varnish sulfides; otherwise it will boil 
over. \\ hilst the stuff is boiling, the o fi e r a fcu r 
should occasionally examine* whether it hka boiled 
cnniigh; which mty be known by obaerving 
whether, when rubbed between two knives, which 
are then to be separatetl from one another, the 
varnish fntms threads between them, as it must 
then be removed from the fire. When nearly e^^ol, 
add about an eqiul quantity of oil of turpentine. 
In using the vaniish, the stuff must be stretdhed, 
and tlie varnish applied lukewarm. In 34 hours it 
will dry.»» 

Another, — ^As the elastic resin, known by the 
name of Indian rubber, has been much extolled for 
a varnish, the following methml of making It, aa 
practised bv M. Blancbard, may not prove unae- 
ceptable.— ^ssolvc elastic cum, cut small, in fine 
times its weicht of rcctificu essential oil of tui^ 
pentine. by keeping them some days together 
then boil 1 ounce ot tliis solution in 8 ounces of 
drying linseed oil for a few minutes; strain thm 
solution, and use it warm. 

7^ XHirruah rartjieil air boBoent, 

With regard to the rarefied air maehinea, M. 
Cavallo recommends, first, to soak the cloth in a 
solution of sal-ammoniac and common size, oaing 
one pound of each to every gallon of water; and 
when the cloth is quite dry, to paint it over on the 
inside with some earthy colour, and strong size or 

Slue. When this paint has dried iierfectlv, it will 
len be profierto cover it with oily varnish, which 
mi;;ht dry before it could penetrate quite thrtnigb 
the cloth. Simple drying linseed oil will answM 
the purpose as well as'any, provided it be nut very 
fluid. 

7^ make varmthfor mlkty &e. 

To 1 quart of cold-drawn linseed-oil, poured nil 
from tlie lees (pro<!uccd on the addition of uu- 
slacke«l lime, on which tlie oil has stood 8 or 10 
days at the least, in nxler to communicate a dry^ 
ing quality y'-or brown umber, burnt and (Hiwder- 
&{, which' will have the like effect J and half an 
oimcc of litharge; boil them forhaaan hour, tlien 
add half an ounce of the cupal varnish. While the 
ingi'edicnts are on the fire, in a copiier vessel, put 
in 1 oz. of diios tuqM^ntine, orcoininon resin, and 
a few (Irons of neaUfoot oil, and stir the whole 
with a knife; whfen cool, it is ready for use. The 
neatsfoot oil pi'evcnts the varnish fn^m being sticky 
or adhonive, and may he put into tlie lifiMfd oil ut 
the same lime with the lime, or burnt umber. U«- 
sin or chios turpentire may lie addeil till the var- 
iiinh has attained the destivd thickness. 

Tlie loneer the raw liuseed-oil remains on the 
unHlacked Time or umber, tlie sooner will the oil 
dry after it is used; if some months, so much the 
better; sucli vainish will set, tliut is to suv, nut 
run, but keep its place on the silk in four liours; 
the silk may then lie turned and varnished on Uic 
otlier side. 

To makepUable varra'thfir umbrettaa. 

Take any quanUty of caoutchouc, as 10 or 19 
ounces, cut iiilu small bits with a (mir of scissors, 
and nut a strong iron ladle (Mich as painters, . 
pluniiicrs, or glaziers melt their lead in,) over a 
common pit-coal or otlicr fire; which must be gttv- 
tlc, glowmg, and without smoke. W^heii the \w\Vi 
is hot put a sioffle bit into it: if black smoke issues, 
it will presently flame and disappear, or it will 
evaporate without flame: tlie ladle is then too hot. 
When the ladle is less hot, |>ut in a second bit, 
which will produce a white smoke; tnis white 
smoke will continue during the operation, and 
•vaporate the eaoutiehouei tSerefbre no time b tn 
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be lost, biit tittle Mtt are to oe pnt in, a few at a 
time, till the whole are :<ieite<lj it should be oon- 
tiHUallj and gjently stirred with an iron or brass 
aiKK>n. The instant the smoke chaiu>es from white 
to blaek, take off the ladle, or the whole will break 
out into a violent flame, or be spoiled, or lost. 
Cwre must be taken that no water be added, a tew 
drops only of which wouM, on aeeount of its ex- 
IMnsibilitj, make it boil over furiously and with 
great noise; at Uiis period of tiie nroeess, S pounds 
or 1 quart of the best drying oil is to be put into 
the melte<l eaoutehoue and stiired till hot, and tiie 
whole poare«l intaa glazed vessel through a eoarae 
gauze, or wire sieve. When settle<l «nd elear, 
which will be in a few minutes, it is fit for use, 
either hot or cold. 
l*he silk should be always itretohed horizontally 

SI pins or tenter-hooks on frames: (the greater 
ey are in lengjth the hflMf*) and the varnish 
poured on eoltlj in hoi iwemhery and Aot, in cold 
weather. It is perhaps best, always to lay it on 
«hen cold. The art of laying it on proi>erly, co» 
lists m making no intestine motion in tlie varnish, 
which would create minute bubbles, therefore 
Orushes of ever}' kind are iroproi>er, as each bul>- 
ble breaks in drying, and forms a small hole, 
through which tlie air will trans^re. 

This varnish is pliant, unadhesive, and unaltera- 
Dle by weather. 

Vamioh ittedfor IruUan ohieldo. 

Shields made at Silhet, in Uunsal, are note<1 
throughout India, for the hutre ana thtrubUity of 
the biach vamUh with which tliey are ooverecf; 
Silhet shields constitute, therefore, no inconsi- 
derable article of traffic, being in request among 
natives who carry arms, antf retain the ancient 
predilection for the scimitar and buckler. Tlie 
VMmish is composed of the expressed juice of the 
marking nut, Semecarpnu AnacanHwu, and Uiat of 
another kindivd tniit, HoUgama langifiUtu 

Tlie tliell of tlie Semecarpna Anaaa^dittm eon- 
tains between iu interments numerous cells, 
filM with a black, acnd, resinous juice; which 
likewise is found, though less abundantly, in the 
woo<l of the tree. It is commonly emi>lu}'ed as an 
indelible ink, to mark all sorts of cotton cloth. 
Tlie colour is fixcil witli (luick lime. 'l*he corti- 
cal ptrt of the fruit of Hougarmi lAnurifotia like- 
wise contains between its lamiiise numerous cells, 
filled witli a >>lack, thick, acrid fluid. The na- 
tives of Malabar .extract by incision, with wliich 
tliev %amisli targets. 

To prepare the %-arnish aceonling to the method 
practised in Silhet, the nuts cf the Semecai-ptu 
•inat^miiumf and the berries of the Holigania 1 



JjonffifoSOf having been steeped for a montli mi 
clear water, are cut tiiinsver^ly, an<l nretsed in • 
mill. l*he ex]iressed juice of eadi is Kqit for m» 
vera! montlis, taking off the scum from time to tiroa. 
Afterwards tJie liquor is decante<l, and two parts 
of the one are ailded to one |>an of the other, to be 
used as varnish. tXher |H'0|iartiona of ingro* 
dients are sometimes employed; but in all, the 
resinous juice of the Semecarfnu predominates. 
The varnish is laid on like paint, ami when dry, is 
polished by rubbing it with an agate, or smooth 
pebble. '1 his vai*nish also prevents d«isCructioD of 
wood. See. by the vddte ant, 

jfb varmeh Uke^okl eUver leaf. 

Fix the leaf on the subject, similar to gcM leal^ 
by the interposition of proper glutinous mattery 
spread the varnish Ufion the piece with a peneiL 
When the first coat is dnr waui the piece again and 
again with the varnish till the colour appears sul^ 
flciently deep. What is ^led gilt leather, and 
many picture frames, have no other tlian this |[ild- 
ing; washing tliem with a little rectified s|)int of 
wine affords a proof of this; the spirit dissolving the 
varnish, and leaving the silver leaf of its own white- 
ness; for plain fi<amcs thick tin foil may be used 
instead ot silver. The tin leaf fixed on tlie piece 
with glue is to be burnisIuMi, then ix>lished with 
emeiy and a fine linen clotli, and afterwards with 
putty applied in the same nMiiner*. being then la^ 
qucred over with varnish five or six times, it looks 
verv nearly Ij^ burnished gold. The same var- 
nisfi, made wKi a less (iroiiortion of colouring me- 
terials, is applied also on works of brass; both for 
heightening the colour of tlie metal to a resem- 
blance witli that of gold, and for preserving it Scorn 
being tarnished by the air. 

To recover varmofu 

Clear off the filth with a ley made of potash, and 
the ashes of tlie lees of wine; then take 48 ounces 
of potash, anu 16 of tlie above mentioned ashes, 
and put them into six quarts of water, and tffis com- 
pletes tlie ley. 

TopoH^vamuh, 

This is effected with pumice stone and tnpoli 
earth. The pumice stone must be reduced to im 
imiNd|ialde powder, and put uiioii a piece of sei^ 
moistened with water: with tliis rub lightly and 
c<|ually the \iirni8h substance. The trifioli must 
also be reiluoed to a ver>* fine powder, and |Nit up- 
on a clean woollen ololh, moistened with olive oil, 
with whicli the (Kilisliiug is to be iierformed. The 
vuniisli is then to bo wined ofl* with soft linen, aa^ 
when quite dr}', cleanetl with siaix'li or Spanish 
wliite, ami inibbed witli Uie palm of the hanilL 
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HOUSE PAINTING. 

7^ mix the colmtrofor hmue painting. 
All simple or compound colours, and all the 
shades of colour which nature or art can pro«hioe, 
and which miglit be thought proper for tlie difTcr- 
cnt kinds of |iainting, would TJovm a very extensive 
catalogue, were we to take int%^ oonsideration only 
ceitain external characters, or tlie intensity of their 
CteL But art, ibusdod on the experienoe of several 1 



centuries, has prescribed bounds to the cons*imp- 
tion of colouriii]^ substances, and to the appltCAtioii 
of them to particular puiiioses. 1 o cMu*>e a sub- 
ttance to be admitted into tlie clasn of coloiiring 
bodies emjiloyed by i>ainters, it is n )t suflicipnt for 
it to contain a colour; to briglitness and splendour 
it must also unite durability in the tint ir eoloot 
wliich it communicates. 

To make black fiami. 
Usage iei|iurea atieotioa in the ehoiee iC fkn 
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mntten destined Tor Mack. The following nif iheir 
projiertiea: 

Jilackfrnm ffach ttonetU tbtll, 

Ivortf^Uick is ttrtmg awi fHtautifiil^ vhen it Hat 
been well attemtaUtd under the mitrler. 

Jtlcck/rvm the chwcoal of beech vfood^ ground 
onfiorphvrtif hat a htiiitk Pme. 

Lump lilftck may be rendered mellower by nijik- 
In;; it with 1/iack which hiM Seen kept an hour in 
a state of rcMlnesn in a close crucible. It then lo»es 
tliR fHt matter which accompanies this kind of soot. 

ninck fiimishei! by the charcoal of vine-twijjs, 
fn)inid on por|ih)ry, is weaker, and of a dirty 
ertry colour, when coarse anil alone, but it becomes 
blacker the more the churco:d has been divided. It 
thi-ii forms a black rcry much sought after, and 
which goi'S a great way. 

To imihc paiPttjrom lamp Mark. 

The consumption of lamp black is very exten- 
sive m common painting. It serves to modify tlie 
brightness of tlie tones of the other colours, or to 
facilitute the composition of sccondai^ colours. 
The oil (Kiint applied to iron gmtes and railing, 
and the paint applied to pa]>er snuff-boxes, to those 
made of tin plnUr, and tf) other articles with durk 

f rounds, consume a very Inrgc quantity of this 
lack. ClvvuX. solidity may l>e given to works of 
this kind, by covering them with several coatings 
of the fut turpentine, or golden varnish, which has 
been mixed witli lump blnek, washed in water, to 
sepanite the foreign boilies intnxlu^l into it by 
tlje negligvMice of the workmen who^rimre it. 

AAcr the vanii?ih is applied, the articles are 
driiMl in a stove, by exposing them to a lu*at some- 
what gi-enter th«n that en»ployed for articles of jja- 
|>er. Naples yellow, which enters into the com- 
iM)&itiou of blaek varnish, is the Lasts of the dark 
brown ohwrved on tobacco boxes of plate-iron, 
because this colour diangcs to brown when dried 
witlt tlic ^'ruiiish. 

To make a tfiperior lamp black. 

SuRpirnil over a lamp a funnel of tin ]date, hav- 
ing ahnve it a pii>e, to convey from the apaitmtMit 
■tlie smoke which esi*ap<!S from the lamp. I^rge 
mushrooms, of a very hiaek carbonaceous matter, 
and exceedingly light, will be formetl at the sum- 
mit of the cone. This r^rbonaceous part is carrieil 
to sui-h a state of division as cannot be given to any 
other itiatter, by grinding it on a piece of poq»hyry. 

I'liis black goes a great way in every kind of 
paiiiliiig. It may be rendere<l drier by calcination 
in close vess<-ls. 

l*he funnel ought to be united to the pil>e, which 
conveys off the smoke, by means of wire, becauae 
Bolder uould be melted hy llie Mame of the lump. 
To mahr hluchfrom gitnind pitvodl. 



Tlic best fur t)ii« purnnse is that wnicli has a shin- 
ing fractui-e. It Hliotds, peiliaps, the most UMtful 
bix'wn the ailist can place ou his ii:dct ; being re- 
mnrkaMy clfar, not so warm as V'aiuhke brown, 
and serving as a sIkuIdw for blues, nils, or yel- 
lows, uhf'ii gluzrd over them. It seems niniost 
ceil.tiii that 'I'itiun made largo use of this uiaterial. 
Co^U when biinil to a white heat, then quenclicd 
in wati-r, ant! ^rmintl down, gives an exctllcnt blue 
black. Thi-i ln-l >ii;»'s to artists* colours. 
7V/ inuke hlavk from -wide ft^a. 

Tlii.s bhtok i'l-Mili'i from the cnlcinution of wine 
Ices and tanar; a!id i% manufactun.*d on a large 
•ttilr ill some di'-tricts of (liennany, in the en- 
viifms of Mviit?., uiid even in Frunc. This ojh*- 
mti n is pt'i-f'-i-m.-d in lai-ge cylindriQ vessi-N, or 
In [ji»is, havirig an aiu-rtuiv in the covi-r to affonl 
a p-«s-:.:;t' t'l lb'- HinuKe, and to the aci«l and alka- 
lis- \a|»i-irH whiiJi escape during the |i^»cehS. 
Wlu.ii :i<i iiii»re smoke i* obs<M*ved, the operation 
u finishifl. The remaining matter, which is merely 



a mi\tur«> of salts and a carbonaceous part 
miieh atteniiRtr'd, is then washed several times iii 
j iKiiling Mater; and it is reduce<l to tJie proper de- 
gree of fineness by grinding it on poqihyry. 

If this black be extructeil from drv leei, it ia 
coank-r than that obtained from tartar; licruuae the 
leos contain earthy nuitters whicli are confounded 
% ith th(* carbonaceous part 

I'll is bl.'tck goes a gn-at way, and has a velvety 
appearance. It is used ohieJIy by copper-plate 
l>nnters. 

•^;>o/A«r.— Peach stones, burnt in a cloae WMtJ, 
produce a charcoal, which, when ground on |ior> 
pliyry, is employed in painting to give an old gier. 
l4nother.—\UH': twigs reiluc-ed to charc^ml give* a 
bluisii black, which goes a great way. When mix- 
ed with white it produces a silver white, which ia 
not produciHl by other blacks; it has a prettr iietf 
ivsf;mblanc<* to the bla|k. of ]»eai'li stones; but * 
bring this colour to tbf utmost degree of iierlcc* 
j tion, it mu«t he carefully groiiml on |>oqihyry. 
; To nuihe ixntrif and hone blavk. 

Put into a cnicible, surrounded by burning coala^ 

fragments or turnings of Ivor}', or of tlie osseoui 

- ]ihrts of animals, and cover it closely. The ivory 

' or bones, by exiiosnre to the heat, will be reducrd 

to e.hurooal. When no more smoke is seen to |iaM 

through the Joining of ilie cover, leav^ the eruci* 

I ble over thtr tiiv for half an hour lr»nger, 9r until it 

I has complef'ly cooled. I'liere will then be found 

in it a nai*fl carbonaceous mat*^r, which, wlieu 

f>onntliNl and ground on |K>ri»liyn' with water, ii 

washed on ii filler with warm water, and then drie<l. 

Hetbre it is usc<l it must be again subjected to the 

matter. 

Ulack furnished by bones is re<ldish. That pm- 
diice<l by ivory is more beautiful. It is briaiiter 
than black obtained from p«'uv.-h stones. When 
mixed in a profK'r dose with white oxide of lead, 
it forms a beautiful ]N>arl grey. Ivory black ii 
richer. I'he Cologne and Cassel black are fonn- 
eil fi-om ivory. 

7V» paifd in tohitc distemper. 
Grind fine in water, UougivHl wliite, a kind of 
marl, or chi.lky clay, and mix it with size. It may 
lie brighteiieil by a small i|uantity of indigo, or 
chareoal liUck. 

7*0 mah* rvhite paint. 
The white dehtineil for famish or oil re<iuiret a 
metallic oxide, which gi\e8 more body to the eo« 
lour. Take c<'rus(>, nMUieed to powder, and grind 
it w ith oil of pinks, and \ oz. of uilphatc of zino 
for e.ich pound of oil. Apply the stM'ond coating 
without tlie sulphate of zinc* and suffer it to dry. 
Cover *he whole with a stratum of sandHrac var- 
nish. This colour is durable, brilliant, aiul agre^a* 
ble to the eve. 

Doiled linseed oil might be em])loyed instead of 
oil of ]iiuks, but the colour of it. would in some 
degn*e injure the purity of the white. 

.inot/wr. — Wliite is" ]>n*pared also with pure 
white oxide of K^rtd, ground with a little essence. 
add<Ml to oil of pinks, and mixi'd with gatli|>ot varl 
nish. The colour may b<^ mixeil als«o with essence 
diluted with oil, and without varnish, whiuh is re- 
served for the two last coatings. If for a livcdy 
white, the cf Jour is lieiglitentMi with a little PruK- 
siun blue, or indig'i, or with a little preimred 
black. The hiilcr gives ita gn-v C41SL lint |Hire 
white lead, the price of which is much higher 
I than ceiiise, is leserved for valuable articles. In 
tliis iianioul^r case, if a vei7 fine dunthle while 
be ref|uirf.*d, grind it with a little essence, and mis 
it with sandai'ac var^kish. 

To ptfini in Hs^ht grey^ nrd distemfter 
Cenise, mixed with a small quantity of lamj? 
black, composes n grey, moirf op less ci'uu^eil a»« 
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•ordin][^ to the qnantitf of black. With thiii mat- 
t«T, theivfore, mixed with black in difTerent doius, 
H (^t variety of ihadet may be forued, from tlie 
lightesf lo the flarkcst ^rey. 

If this colour be destined for distemper, it is 
mixed with vatert if intended for oil paintinj;, it 
is ground with nut nil, or oil of pinks; and with 
cHsence a<ldt*d to oil, if detifi^d for varnish. THis 
colour is durable and very pure, if mixed with 
camphorated mastic \'aniish: the galliimt vami&h 
renders it ao solid that it can bear tn be struck 
with a hammer, if, after the first strauim it lias 
t>een applieil with varnish, and without sixt.. For 
the last coating^ aandarae vamisli, and camphorate«l 
ditto are firoper; and for the darkest grey, spiritu- 
ous aandarae varnish. 

To makeeconomiceU while house ftaint. 

Skim milk, S quarts, freah slacke<l linf6, 8 oz. 
Jinsc<*d oil, 6 oz. white burj^undy pitch, 8 oz. 
Sjianish white, 3 i>ounds. 

The lime to be slacketl in water, exi>oscd to the 
air, mixed in about one-fourth of the milk; the oil 
in which the pitch is previ)usly dissolved, to be 
added, a little at a time; then tlie rest of the milk, 
and aflerwanis the Spanisli white. This quantity 
is sufficient for 27 scjuare yanls, twoeuats, and the 
expense not more than ti.>n pence. 

7b make pearl grey painL 

If a pai-t'cle of blue be substituted for the black 
In the preceding composition, or if tliis blue l>c 
combined with a slight portion of black,a aiher or 
jM'arl grey will be obtaine<l; but that the ground 
may not be altered by a foreign tint, the colour for 
the first coaling must be grotind with esnenoe 
mixed with a little oil of pinks: fortlie socceeiling 
strata, grind with onmpnontted m:istio ^-Mmisli, 
softened with a little oil of pinks, and mix the co- 
lour with the same varnish. The pearl grey will 
be still brigliter, if the last stratum be glazed with 
aandarae varnish mixed with a little colour. 
To makejlaxen gret;. 

Ceruse still pr>.'domi nates in tins colour, whicn 
is treated as the other greys, but with this diDui^ 
ence, that it admits a mixture of lake instead of 
hla.-k. Take the quantity, therefore, of ceruse 
necessary, and prind it sciiarately. Then mix it 
up, and add the lake and Pnissiun blue, also 
gi-ound separatelv. The quantities of the last ♦. vo 
colours ought to bo proportioned to the tone of co- 
lour required. 

This colour it proper for distenifter, varri'.sh, 
and oilpauiting. I* or vanish, grind it witt* nus- 
lio gallipot vHniish, to which a little oil of pinks 
has been added, and then mix it up with omiuoii 
gallipot varnish. For oil painting, grind with un- 
]irt*{)are«l oil of pinks, and mix up with resinous 
drving nut-oiL The painting is brilliant and 
aoiid. 

When the artist piques himself in cnrcfuUv pre- 
paring those colours which have sphnidour, it will 
ne proper, before he commences his labour, to 
btop up the holes formed by the heads of the nails 
in wainscotting witli a cement made of ceruse or 
putty. 

Kvery kind of sizing which, according to usual 
ruTitom, precedes t!ie application of varnish, ought 
to be proscribed as higldy prejudicial, when the 
wftinscotting consists of Kr-wood. Sizing maybe 
adnniltcd fur plaster, but without any mixture. A 
plain stratum of strong glue and water »pread over 
it, ir sufficient to fill tip the poi-ei to prevent any 
unn>Mess:u7' consumption of the varnish. 

'IV s first stratum of colour, is ceruse without 
any r-4xtiire, gmund with essence added to a little 
oil of links, and mixed up with essence. It any 
of tlK fracej are uneven»rub it lightly, when diy, 
wiui /^uroicc-ttonc Tkia v|ienuioa eoDti-ib«Uea 



greatly to the beauty and elegance of tlie. polish 
when the varnish is applied. 

The Rec<}nd stratum is com^>obe<l of cenisi*t 
changed to ilaxen grey by tliu inixtiiiv of a little 
Cologne earth, as much Knglish red or lake, and 
a i»ailiclc of Pnissian blue. First so make Uie 
mixture witli a small quantity of ceruse, tliat the 
result slwll be a smoky grey, by the addition of tlie 
Cologne eartli. The red which is added, makes 
it incline to flcsli colour, and the Prussian blue 
destroys the latter to form a dark flaxen grey. Ti e 
addition of cenisc brightens the tone. This str:. 
tutn and the next are g^\)und, and mixed up vitU 
vumisli as bcfoit;. 

This mixture of colours, which ]>roduces flaxen 
grey, has the advantsige over [learl ^rey, sa it de» 
fe4ids the ceruse from tlic ini^MVssiun of tlie air 
and light, which makes it assume a yellowisli tinL 
KlaxeD grev, composed in this manner, is unulter- 
able. Besitles, the essence which forms the vehi- 
cle of the first stratum contributes to bring foith a 
colour, the tone of whicli decreases a liitle by tlie 
effect of drying. This observation ought to serve 
as a guide to the artist, in ri'gard to the tint, 
which IS always stronger in a liquid mixtui*e than 
wluMi tlie matter composing it is extended in a thiu 
stratum, or when it is dr>'. 

To iruihe oak -wood colctr, 

Tlie basis of this colour ib still formed of ceruse. 
I'hrec- fourths of this oxide, and a fourth of ochre 
de nie,und>er earth, and yellow de Uen'i; the last 
three ingredients being employed in proportioua 
which le»d to the re<|uircd tint; gi>e i*. mutter 
eijually proiicr for dislemiier, varnisli, and oil. 
To make xva'tiut vfood colour. 

A given (piantity of ceruse, half that quantity of 
ochre de i-ue, a little umber esirlh, red ochi'e, and 
yellow ochre de Heiri, compose this colour pro^M-T 
for dibteui|K% varnibh, aiiM vil. 

For varnish, grind with a little drjing nut-oil, 
and mix up with the gallipot varniKh. 

P^or oil painting, grind with fat oil of pinks 
added to drying oil or essence, and mix up with 
plain drving oil, or v»ith resinous drj'ing oil. 

To ftuuce JS/'iiplet ami Jitontpelaer ydiorw. # 

The composition of tliese is simple, yellow ochre 
mixed with ceruse, ground wiiii whier, if dcbtined 
tor dibtenqier; or drying nut-oil and essence, in 
eiiual pailH, if inteiidetl lor varnish; and mixed up 
with camphorated luaniic varnish; if for Ociicaie 
objects, or with gallipot vaniibh, give a very fine 
colour, the splendour of which depends on Uie 
doses of the ceruse; \ihich must be varied accord- 
ing to the |»aiticular nature of the coloui*in^ mat- 
ter employed. If the ground of the coloui* is fur- 
uishcd by ochre, aiul if oil liaiiiiing be intended, 
the grinding with oil added lo essitncc may be 
omitted, as essence alone will be sufficieiiL Oilf 
however, gives mr>re pliability and moiie body. 
To make jofujitiL 

This is cmployetl only in dibtcmper. It may, 
however, be used with vaniisli. A vegetable co- 
lour ser>'es as its base. It is made with Outch pink 
and ceruse, and ground vkith maKtic gallipot \iu>> 
uisu, and mixed up with gallii»ot vanu.th. 
To makeffoldea yeUouf colcur. 

Cases often occur uheii it is necessary to prr^ 
duce a goUl colour wiihout employing a metallic 
substance. A colour capable of t'nrming an illu- 
sion is then given to the cumposiuun, the givalur 
pait of which consists of yellow. This is accoiu- 
pjished bv Xa^tles or Muntiiellier yellow, bright- 
ened by hiM'iish white, or by while of Mural, iiux- 
e<l witli ochre de Bciri and it»il^u*. l*ite last bub 
stance, even in small quantity, gives to Uie mixture 
fcoolour imitating gold, and which may be cmployetl 
iu distuuiiier, vuiusli, oi* oiL \V Ueu desiiued for oil, 

U 
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It it |p*oand with drying or ]Mire nut-oil added to 
ctteuee, and mixed up with dirinff oil. 
To make chamoit and mjfcoUfW, 

fellow is the foundation ot ehamoit eoloar, 
which )■ modified by a partiele of minium, or what 
•a better, cinnabar and cerate in tmall quantitr. 
Thti colour may be era(>loyed in dittemper, varnith. 
and oil. For Tarnitb, it it ground with one half 
common oil of pinlct, and one half of mattio p[tlli- 
pot varuiih. It is mixed with common nliipot 
varnish. For oil painting, it it ground and mixed 
up with drying oil. 

7^ make oUve eolowfir oil and vunuoh, 

Olive colour is a composition the shades ol which 
mav be dirersiiied. Bisck and a little blue, mixed 
with fellow, will produce an olive colour. Yel- 
low de Uerri, or d*Auvergnc, with a little Terdi- 
gris and charcoal, will also form this colour. 

It is ground and mixe<l 'jp with mastic, gjallipot 
and common gallipot yamisnet. For oil [tainting, 
it is ^und with oil added to ettenoe, and mixM 
up with drying oil. 

To malee oUve €01010- fir dUtember. 

When intended for distemiier, it will be necet- 

Siary to make a change in the comiMsiliou. Tbe 
rllow abovemriitioned, indigo, and oeniae, or 
panish white, are the new ingredients whioli must 
b« employed. 

To make blue coloun. 

Blue belongs to tlie order of ve^table tutttanect, 
Ikke indigo ; or to that of metallic substances, like 
Prussian blue ; or to that of stuny mineral sub- 
stances, as ultra marine; or to that of vitreous sub- 
stances coloured by a metallic oxide, as Saxcii blue. 
Ultra marine is more particularly reserved lor pic- 
tures. The tame may, in tome degree, be taid of 
Saxon blue. 

When prassiate of iron or indigo is einplojred 
without mixture, the colour produced is too dark. 
It has no splendour, and verr often the light makes 
it appear blacky it is, thercture, usual to soften it 
with while. 

To make blue <&Hemper. 

Grind with water as much ceruse as may be 
thtn^t neeessaiy for the whole of tlie intended 
work; and afterwards mix it with indigo, or Prut- 
lian blue. 

'Iliis colour produces very little effect in distem- 
per, ' ut it is not very favourable to the plav of the 
ught; uut it soon acouires brilliancy and splendour 
beneath the vitreous lamina of the vamisli. Faiut- 
\nf; in distemper, when carefully varnished, pro- 
duces a fine etTect 

7^ make PruteUm blue baUU, 

The ceruse is ground with oil, if for varnish 
made with essence, or merely with essence, which 
it equally proper for oil paiuung; and a quantity of 
dtAer or ttiete blues tumcieut to produ^ie the re- 
quired tone it added. 

For varnith, the cerate it generally ground with 
oil of pinks added to a littlo essence, and is mixed 
up witii camphorated mastic vanish, if the colour 
is destined for delicate objeettf or with gallipot 
varnish if for walnaooting. Thit colour, when 
RtMUid and mixed up with dnring oil, pruducet a 
fine effect, if eovered by a tolid varaiih made with 
aleokol or ettence. 

If thit oil colour be dettined for expensive arti- 
clui, null at vmluable furniture tubject to friction, 
it may be gboed with the turpentine copal v«r- 
Bith. 

To make Saxon bhte, 

Saxon bhie, a vitreout matter coloured by oxide 
of cobah, gitet a tone of colour different from that 
of the pruatiaie of iron and indigo. It it empiojrcd 
for tky-binea. The eaae it the Huiie with biue ver- 
tflor» 4pi«panitioii 
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lime. Both these t>luet stand well in diataaapetf 
in varnish, and in oil. 

Saxon blue requires to be ground with dnrinj 
oil, and to be mixed with gallipot vanish. If in- 
tended fbr oil paintinf^, it is to be mixed up with 
resinnua drying oil, which gives body to this vitr» 
ous matter. 

To make blue verdlter. 

This may be ground with pure alcoholie varaiah 
added to a little essence; and may be mixed up 
with compound mastic varnish if the colour it to 
be applied to delicate articlet. Or mattic gallipot 
varaish, added to a little drying oil, may be vied 
for grinding, and common gallipot varaish for 
mixing up, if the painting is intended for eeilinga, 
wainscoting, kc This colour ia soft and dull, 
and reouires a varaish to heighten the tune of it, 
and ffi v9lt play. Turpentine copal ip-araish ia pro- 
per for this purpose, it the article has need oT'o 
durable varnish. 

Ttf make gfreen eolovr. 

Every green colour, simple or componnd, wbe« 
mixed up with a whiu: ground, becomes son, an«l 
gives a sea-green of greater or less strength, and 
more or less delicate, in the ratio of the respeetivw 
quantities of the principal colours. l*hus, green 
oxides of copper, such as mountain green, verdi- 
gris, dry cn-stallised acetate of copper, Rreen com* 
nooeA with oluc verditer, and the Uuloh pink of 
Troyes or any other yellow, will form, with a haao 
of a white ookMir, a sea creen, tlie inCensityof which 
may be easily chanf^ or modified. The while 
ground for painting in di8lem|»er is eenerallv eoni- 
pfised ol'Bougivkl white (white man), or woite of 
Troyus (chalk), or Spanish white, (pure cUy); but 
for varaish or oil painting, it is sought for in a nae' 
tallic oxide. In this cate, cerute or pura white 
oxide of lead it employed. 

To make oea men fir dlotemper. 

Grind separately with water, mountain green and 
cerate; ana mix up with parchment sire and water 
adding ceruse in suflicient Quantity to pro<luce the 
decree of intensity required in the colour. Walin 
n^commends the use of Dutch pink of Troyca and 
white otide of lead, in proportions pointed out br 
expcri.:nce; because the colour thence resulting (a . 
mure durable. 

In the case of a triple composition, bcfl;in to make 
the ifreen by mixing Dutch pink witli blue v«rdi« 
ler. and then lower the colour to sea green, by the 
additior. ^f eenise ground with water. 

7^ make oea green fir vartdoh and 0U9, 

Varaish requires Uiat this colour should poMesa 
more body tlian it has in distemper; and tins it ac- 
quires from tlie oil which is mixed with it. Tht* 
uddition even gives it more splendour. Beaidea, a 
green of a meuUic natura it tubstituted for the 
green of the Dutch phik, which is of a vegetable 
nature. 

A certain quantity of verdigris, pounded and 
sified throujBih a silk sieve, is ground separately 
with nut oiC half drying and half fiit; and if the 
colour is intended for metallic surfisees, it must be 
diluted with camphorated mastic, or gallipot var- 
nish. 

On the other band, the cerase is ground with e»- 
sence, or with oils to which one halt of esaence h;* > 
hcen added, and the two eoloura are mixed in pro- 
portions relative to the degree of intensity intended 
to be given to the mixture. It may readily be ooo- 
eeived that tlie principal part of thit eompoaitipn 
consists of cerase. 

If this colour be destined for ailiolea of a certain 
Ttlue, orystallived verdinis, dried and pulverized, 
ought to be substitmad lor common veraigric, i^«m1 
the painting must lie euvcred with a stratum of the 
or tttrpentiaaeopal varaish' 
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The w ■ gnMni, vhich admit' into their eompo- 
•Ition metaUie eokjariiig parti, are durable and do 
not change. 

The Uut eomiKwition* maj be emplojred for tea- 
men in oil painting; but it will be proper to 
brighten the tone a little more than when ^'amish 
it usedf beeaute this colour beeomes darker by tlic 
ad<lition of yellow which the oil developes in the 
tfouite of time. 

Gretn fir thwrt, 9huHer§, baluMtradn^ and arti' 
clet exposed i0 the air» 

Cenite It the prineinal bate of thia eolour. 
When it it required to oring it to the tone mott 
agreeable, grind, with nut-oil, two parti of oerute, 
ai|d with etienee of turpentine one part of Terdi. 
gnt. Then mix up the two eolourt with one half 
of common dnring nut-oil, and one half of retinoui 
drying nut-oil. This colour appears at fint to be 
a pale blue ; but the impretslon of the liglit toon 
makes it past to green, and in thli state it it very 
durable. 

The doaet of the cerate ought to be carried to a 
third more, when the colour It intended to be em- 
ployed in the centre of large eitiet: without thit 
precaution it acqulret a gloomy tone, which leadt 
to a blaeluih green. Thit effect aritet from the 
tliick atmotpbere, and the esLhalationt which Titi- 
ate the air in Urge eitiet. In thete taiei white 
ought to be preferred to yellow, at the |;round to a 
green colour. The custom among pamtera it to 
make the firtt coating yellow. 

T9 make compound green fir reeme. 

Take two poundi of cerute, four ouncet of Dutch 
pink of Tro)-et, and one ounce of Prustian blue or 
indi^ Thit miiture |Mrodttcet a green, tlie in- 
teiitity of which may be Increated or diminithed 
by the addition of yellow or blue. Grind with oil, 
to which a fourth part of essence hat been added, 
and mix up with camphorated mattic or gallipot 
Tamith. Both these contribute to the durability 
of the colour. If It be required to destroy the 
smell of the turpentine, form a glaxiog with com- 
pound mastic varnish. 

Tt make a green fir ariickeexpeeedtefiicUen^ae 
whetuojcarriagee, Uc, 

The ^Tcat wear to which carriages are exposed 
by friction and continual washing, renuires that a 
durable varnish should be employed when they are 
painted. Whatever care may be taken by coach- 
men, it Is impossible that continual rubbing with 
a mop or snoBKe, which beeomes filled with earthy 
particles, snould not iiwluce an alteration in the 
Dest varnish. To render the work solid, first ap- 
ply a ground composed of boiled linseed oil, ceruse 
previously dried over a pretty Mrong fire, to make 
It lose tliie white, and a little white vitriol, in a 
doseof a quarter of an ounce to each pound ci mat- 
ter, llie second stratum mutt be composed of the 
preceding green colour, vis. two parts of ceruse, 
and one part of verdigris, pulvenxed and ground 
with boiled nut-oil, added to a fourth part of fiit 
oil of pinks, and mixed up with drying oiL The 
third stratum consists of the same colour mixed 
mp with camphorated copal varnish. 

Te make redfer the bedim ofcarriagte. 

Artiitt differ in regard to the compotition of 
lie first strata. Matin recommvndt red de Bern, 
1 II kind of argillaeeoua ochre, mixed with lithai^). 
Othen prefer red oxide of lead. Either of these 
fttibttanect m«y be emploje<l, at the artist findt 
mott convenient. Take one-third of thete hatet 
for the first ttratum, addins a little litharge, 
rrouml on porphvnr, if red de Berri be uied. 
(n4nd with oil, Ldf Vat and half drying, and mix 
up with drving oil. The tocond stratum iliould 
be red oxide fN lead, ground witli dicing oil, added 
« one half of eiaeMe. 'Ihit third ought to be 



eomposed in the same manner, but with vermil- 
ion. Now glaze the whole with fat copal vamith, 
hui^tened with a little vermilion, and haiten die 
deuccation of the varnith by expoture to the tiui, 
or to a itroiig current of air. 

The red It of^.cn prepared, from motivet oi 
economy, with red oxide of lead, inthout ver- 
milion. 

7^ pahu in varrdeh en weed, 

Laj on the wood two ooatt of Troyet whl^e, di 
Inted with tize walcr. Next, lay over tnete a 
tlkird coat of cerute, then mix the eolour wanted 
with turpentine oil; add the Aiimith to it, and lay 
it on the wood, previoutl^ prepared at followt:— 

Polith the wood first witn thave-erau or horse- 
tail, and then with pounce-ttone. Lay afterwarda 
tix or teven coatt of colour, mixed with varnish, 
allowing after each coat, a sufficient time to dry, 
before laying on the next; then polith over the lut 
coat with pounce-stone, grouna on marble into a 
tobtle powder. When thit it done, lay two or 
three boatt of pure white vamith. . At toon at thit 
it dry, rub it over with a toil rag, dipped In fin* 
olive oil; then rub it with tripoli, reduced to sub- 
tle iiowder, and having wiped it with a clean 
piece of liilen, pass a piece of wash leather all 
over it 

To make red fir cuffeti. 

Varnith with veitnilion is not confined merely 
to the wheels and bodies of carriages; it often 
forms the ground; and in thit cate it ought to be 
treated in the tame manner. It requiret, nowever, 
a little *nore labour. After the firtt ttratum It ap- 
plied, it it rubbed with pumicc-ttone; the vamith 
It then laid ooj at teveral timet, and polithed. 
Grind with boiled oil, added to ettence, red oxide 
of lead, and mix up with gallipot vamith. TIm 
tecnnd stratum is formed of vermilion, heighten- 
ed with a small particle of Naples yellow, llien 
apply a third stratum of the vamith of the second, 
a little cluu^ with vermilion. This vamish is 
veiy durable, and it tuteeptible of a fine polith. 
To make bright red. 

A mixture of lake wit& vermilion rivet that 
beautiful bright red whidi painten employ for the 
tanguine parti. Tliit red it tometimet imiuted 
for vamitbng tmall ap|iendaget of the toilette. It 
'mght to be ground with vamith, and mixed up 
with the lameL after which it it glazed and polith- 
ed. The matuc gallipot vamiih it used for grind- 
ing; gallii^ot vamith for mixing up; and campho- 
rated mattic vamith for glazing. 

To make ainuon, or rote cobm: 

Germinated lake, that which if composed ot 
alum, chaived with the eolouringpart of cochineal, 
ceruse, and carmine, forms a Deaotiful crims<Nu 
It requires a particle of vermilion and of white lead. 

Tlie use of this vamish is confined to valuable 
articles. 

7\> make violei colour, 

Violet Is made indifferently with red and blae<, 
or red and blue; and to render it more t^dendiil, 
with red, white, and blue. To compose violet, 
thei'efore, applicable to vamish, Uke minium, or 
what it ttill better, vermilion, and grind it with 
the camphorated mattic vamish, to which a fourtli 
part of boile<l oil, and a little ccmse have beeu 
added: tlien add a little Prassian blue, ground iu 
oiL The proportions rvqiiitite for the degree of 
intensity to be given to the colour will soon b« 
found by experience. The white brightens the 
tint 1 he vermilion and Pmttian biue, tepante 
or mixed, giw hard ionei, which mutt be M>ften- 
ed by an mtenuediate tubttsncc, that modifies, to 
their advantsoe, the reflections of the light 
To malte cheenui colour. 

This colour is composed of red, yellow, and 
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•lack. The Kn{;lish red, or n»*I oclire of Au- l| 
rcr^ie, oclire de nie, and a little black, fnrni m 
dATK olicsiiut colour. It if protK.T tor luiintin^ nf 
everj kind. If English rcflr ^liich is i\rycr Uiiui 
that of Auvergne, be cmnlorcd, it will be i»i*o|>er, 
when the colour it intended for rarniih, to grind 
it with drying nut oil. The ochre of Aiivcrgne 
may he ground with the matlic gallipot, and mixed 
up with galli{Kjt vamisli. 

Tlie luokt cxpcricncefl arlisti grind dark eo- 
loura with linseed oil, when tlic situation will ad- 
mit of its bein^ used, because it is more drjing. 
For articles wiiitout doors nut oil is preferable. 
The colours of oak-wood, walnut-tree, chesnut, 
olive, and yellow, require the addition of a little 
lithai^ ground on |K)qiIiyry; it hastens tlic desic- 
cation of the colour, and gives it body. 

liut if it is ititended to cover these colours with 
varuish, as is generally done in wainscoting, they 
must be mixed up with essence, to which a little 
oil has l>een added. The colour is then much bet- 
ter disposed to receive the vaniish, under which it 
exhibits all llie s^dendour it can Qcrive from tlie 
reflection of tlie light. 

. To muice a dryer for p(untinff. 
Vitreous oxide of lead (lilhan^), is of no other 
use in painting than to free oils trom their grea.Hr j 
paiticles, for the ptu'i»08e of communicating to : 
tliom a <lr}-iDg quality. Re<l lithnrge, howe\-er, ' 
ought to be preferred to the greenish yellow: it is 
not so luird, and answers better for tlie purpose to 
which it is destined. 

When painters wish to obtain a common Cfdour ; 
f>f Uic (Khrey kind, and have no boiled oil br them, ■ 
they may paint with linseed oil, not fre<;d from its 
greasy pailicles by mixing with the colour about 
two or tliree pait-s of litharge, ground on a piece 
of porphyry with water, driefl, and reduce«i to fine 
(lowdcr, for 16 p:u*ts of oil. The coloui has a 
great deal of bntiy, and dries as speedily as if 
luixed witli drying oil. 

SicciU'tfe oil 
Hoil together for two hours on a slow and equal 
fire, half ail ounce of litliarge, as uiudi calcined 
r^nisc, and tlie same of teixc d^ombrc and talc, 
with one (Mund of linsi.'ed nil, carefully stirring 
the whole time. It must be carefully skimmed 
and clarified. The oldei it grows the better it it. 
A quartttr of a pint of this dryer is rec^uired to 
every pound of colour. 

ro nuUce cfieap heatUiful grecii paint. 
The coat of this {uiiiitis less llian one-fourth of i 
oil o<iluur, and the beauty far superior. Take 4 
pounds of Roman vitriol, and {>our on it a tea-ket- 
lle full of boiling water; when disisolvcd, adil 8 
pounds of iieaii ash, and stir tlie mixture well 
with a stick, until the effer^'cacenoe cease: then 
add a quarter of a pound of pulverized yellow ar- 
senic, and stir the whole together. I^y it on with 
a paint bnisli, and if the wall has not been painted 
before, two, or even tliree coats will be reipiisitc. 
To paint a common sized room with this colour, 
will not cost more Uian 5 or 6 doUart. If a |>ea- 
green it requireil, put in less, and if an apple- 
green more, of the yellow arsenic. 
To paifU infretco. 
It it performcil with water-colours on fresh 
platter; or a wall laid witli mortar not dr^. This 
aurt of (Miuting has a greut advantage by its ineoi^ 
poratiii^ Willi tlie mortar, and, drying along with 
It, becomes very durable. 

The ancients iiaiuted on ttuceo; and we mar 
reiuark in Vitmvius, what inRnite care they took 
in making the plastenng of their buildingt, to ren- 
der them oeautiful and Kitting; though Die modem 
paintm had a platter of lime aud iHud preferable 
toit. 



To paint ^fire pUicet andheartnM 
11)C (leiievese employ a kind of atone, known 
urider the name of mo/iiMc, for constructing fiiv- 
]daees and stoves, aAer the German manner. Hiis 
stone is brought from Saura, a village of SaTt^, 
near Geneva. It has a grerish colour, inclining 
to blue, which is very agreenhle to the eye. lliis 
tint is similar to that oommunieatc<l to comnu>n 
white-washin<|^ with lime, chalk, or gypaum, the 
«hdness of which is corrected by a panicle of bice 
extract of indigo, or br cbarcoul black. 

To make red diatemperfor tiiet. 
Dip a brush in water from a common ley, cmt in 
soapy water, or in water chareetl with a ^Hh part 
of tlie carbonate of (lotash (alkali of potaah), antl 
draw it over the tiles, lliit washing thoroii^lr 
cleansers Uiem, and dispows all the parta of^tlie 
I>avoment to receive the distempt^r. 

When dry, dissolve in 8 pints of water half a 
poimd of FlandtMt glue; and while the mixture it 
boiling, add two pounds of red ochre; mix the 
whole with great care. Then apply a stratum of 
this mixture to the ]iavement, and when dry applr 
a second stratum ^ith di^in^ linseed oil. and 'a 
third with the same red, mixed up with aiae. 
When the wlmle is dry, rub it with wax. 
To diatehtper in badiffean, 
Badigcon is cmuloye<l for giving an uniform tint 
to houses rendcrea brown by time, and to cliurchea. 
Badig(H)n, in general, has a yellow tint. l*hat 
which succeeds best is composed of the mw-dukt 
or powder of Uic same kind of stone, and slacked 
lime, mixed up in a bucket of water, holding in 
solution a pound of the sulphate of alu.uina, (alum V 
It is applie<l with a brush. 

At rarii, and in other parts of France, where 
tlic large edifices are constructed of a soft kiml of 
stone, Mhich is yellow, and stmietim^ white, wlien 
it comes from the quarry, but which in time be. 
conies brown, a little ochre de rue it tubstituted 
tor trie powder of the stone itself, and rettoret to 
the e<lihce its original tint. 

To make red leatL 
Fuse a <|iiantit^ of lead u|M)n a hearth, and work 
it about with an iron wet, till the calx acquires a 
yellow colour. Then grind it small with water at 
a mill, constructed for th^purpoM.*; and well wash 
it to deprive it of small lumps, which may reutaiii 
iincalcincd. Put this raasshcot, well dried, into atone 
pots, which arc placed horizontally in tlie colour 
furnace, till them Mimething more than a quarter 
full, antl heat tlK:m till they au(|uirc a red colour^ 
place a brick at the mcMith of each [>c* to eonfine 
the heat; but rvniove it occasionally to work the 
matter about. Ry continuing this heat a sufficient 
time, the colour will become finer till tlic minium 
it perfect. 

Red lead from lead, and also from litharge, it 
not so g(K;<l as the fi»nncr, on account of the scoria 
of other substances mixed with the litharge. The 
nuikeri of flint-glast, who use much red lead in 
their glass, find tliat it does not flux so well at that 
madefrom the direct oxidation of the metal, as pi'ao- 
tised ill tlie county of Derby, 'i'liose furtiuceti aiv 
like a baker's oven, with a low vaulted roof, and 
two jiarty- walla, risiii^ from their floor, which 
leave a m'iddH space, wliercthc pit-co:il is buriieu* 
the flame bein^ drawn over tiie paity-walls, strikes 
on then)of) and ittlience refleetL^d on each siile, by 
which the leail there it kept melted. The suiiuc 
of lead, by its exposition to air, becomes insuinu'y 
eovered with a dusty pellicle, which issuccesbiveiy 
removed: the greater part of tlie metal is thus ci>iw 
verted into ayellowish-greeii iMiwder, which is aftrcw 
wards ground fine in a mill, and watlie<l; the he- 
terogeneous particles of lead, still remaining, are 
•eparated by pattiug the waaL through hievc*^ lua 
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jrcllr.w colour becomes nnirorm, «ml is aillcd mas- 
nicot, liT the painters. The yellow oxide, vrell 
ai-se«I, is tlinwn apiin into the riimacc, where it 
IS roiistaiitly stiiTt^d in a continual heat; so tliat in 
about 'is hours, this oxide aci^uires a vivid reil, in- 
clinini' to oran^^e colour, and is known by the name 
uf nilnium, orreil lead. 

I'hf red luofl made in France is of a consider- 
ably M orse quality than what is made in England 
oi- ii.'iland. A ton of lead generally gives twenty- 
two hiiudred weight uf minium. It is said, that at 
Xun-mberg the incirased wright of red leail 
Binouriis to one-fifth of the raetul; this mar pi-o- 
baliir depend on the metliod emnluyed, as Watson 
Uiint&H. Neumann says, that tne'best Venetiau 
inininm is made from ceruse, or white lead. 
To make a compontion, pjr rtrnrlei'ttij cwixhu^ Un- 
ai, and clot/if durable, pUahiff and vfoter-proof,.. 
To tnake it black, 

Fii*Ht, tlie canvai^ linen, or chrth, is to he wash- 
ed with hot or cold water, the fonni'r nreferable, 
•o as to discharge the sliffeniug which all new can- 
vas, linen, or cliJth contains; when the stiffening is 
perfectly discharge!', lunig the eainas, linen, or 
cloth up to dr\'; when jjerfcctlv so, it must becoi»- 
■tantly nihbeJ by the hand until it becomes supple; 
It nui't tlien be stretched in a hollow frame very 
tight, and tlu following ingredients aiv to be laid 
on with a brush for the first ccMit, \iz. eight (juails 
of boiled liusevd oil, half an ounce of hunit umber, 
a ipiaiter of an ounce of sugar uf le-iul, a ipiarter of 
an ounce of wljite vitriol, a quarter of an ounce of 
^hitc lead. 

The above in^'dients, excent the white lead, 
TTiWfl be gi<ound tine witli a small nuantity of the 
mbove* mentionc<l oil, on a stone and muller; then 
mix all the ingredients up with the oil, and aild 3 
oz. of lamp-black, which must be ]iut over a slow 
fire ill an iron bi*oad vess«d, and kept stirred until 
tlie grease disappears. In consequence of the can- 
vas being washed and then rubbrd, it will api>ear 
rough and nappy: the following method must be 
taken with the second coat, viz. the same ingi*edi- 
ents as l>efore, except the white lead; this coat M'ill 
it:t in a few hours, acconling to tlie weatlier; when 
8?i, take a dry ituint-bnish and work it ver}' haiil 
with the ptrin of Uie canvas; this will cause the 
nail to lie smooth. 

Hie thii*d and last coat makes a complete jet 
black, which eontinues its colourr^^ake three gal- 
lons of boiled linseeil oil, an ounce of burnt umlaT, 
half an ounoc of sugar of lead, a quaittrr of an ouiioe 
of white vitriol, luUf an ounce of Pmssian blue, 
and a quailer of an oimce of verdigris; this must 
be all ground veiy fine in a small quantity of the 
above oil, then adil four ounces of lam[>-black, [Hit 
through the same process of fire as tlic first coat. 
The above arc to be laid on and used at discretion, 
in a similar way to paint To make lead colour, 
the s:ime ingredients a^ before in nuiking tlie black, 
with the addition of while lead, in propoition to 
Uie colour you wish to have, light or dark. 
To nuihe it gi'-eeti. 

Yellow ochre, four ounces, Prussian blue, three 
qtiatlers of an ounce, white lead, three ounces, 
uhile vitriol, half an once, sugar ot lead, a quarter 
oi an ounce, srood boiled linseed oil suffinent to 
make it of a Uiin qiialiiy, so au to go llirough tlie 
canvas. 

To make ii yello-w. 

Yellow ochre, four oinic«>s, burnt umber, a quar- 
ter ef an ounce, white lead, six or se^en ounces, 
white vitriol, a quaiter of an ounce, sugar of lead, 
a quarter of an ounce, boiled linseed oil, as in 
gnxn. 

To muke it red, 

Uetl leail, four ounces, vermilion, two ounces. 



I white Titrinl, a quarter of an minee, sugar of lesrfli 
j a quarter of an ounce, ItoUefl linseed oil as beforv. 
I 7V> make it ifrey. 

Take white lea(!, a little Prussian blue, aceoni- 
ing to the fpiality you want, which will tuni it to 
a grey colour; a'pro|»onion of si'.gar of lead and 
white vitriol, as mentione<l in tlie other coloura, 
boiU^ linseed oil sufficient to midce it of a tliin 
quality. 

To make it -white. 
^\llitc lead, four poiinda, spirits of turpentine, • 
quarter of a pint, white vitriol, half an ounce, 
sugar of leaf I, half an ounce, boiled oil sufficient to 
make it of a thin qnalily. 

The above ingre<lients, of different colours, are 
calculate<l as near as possible; but, as one articli) 
may be stronger than another, which will soon be 
discovered in using, in that case the [lerson work- 
ing the colour may add a little, or diminish, as he 
may find necessary. 

'Fhe same prqiaration for wood or iron, only re- 
ducing tlie oil about tliree quarts out of eight, atid 
to Se apjilied in tlie tame manner as paiut or var* 
nish, with a brush. 



ARTISTS' OIL COLOURS. 

On tiolouring tnateriala. 
The composition of colours as respeets those 
leading tests of excellence, preservation of general 
tints, and pei'manency of onlliant hues, during 
their exposure for many centuries to the impairing 
ussau!t8 of tlie atmosphere, is a ]tn'i»Qi-ation in 
which the ancient preparers of these oily com- 
pounds, have very much excelle<l, in tlieir skilful- 
ness, the mmlenis. It is a fact, tliat the ancient 
painted walls, to be seen at llendaras, although 
exi>osed for many a^^s to the o]>en air, without 
any covering or protection, still iKvssess a perfeoC 
brilliancy of colour, as vivid ar when {Minted, ner- 
hatis 21XK) years ago. The Egyptians mixed llieir 
colours with some g^immy 8ub!»*^am.e, and applied 
them detached from each other, witliout any blend- 
ing or mixture. They appear to have used six oc^ 
lours, viz. white, bl'aclc, blue, re<l, yellow, and 
giT'en; they first covered the canvas eutirelv with 
white, upon which they tracetl the design in black, 
leaving out the lights of tlie ground e«)lour. They 
u«iefl lainium for red^ and generallv of a dare 
Itng^. Pliny mentions some imintetl C4*iling« id 
his day in the town of Anlea, whieh had In-en ex- 
eciiteff at a date prior to the f(>undation of Kome. 
He expresses great suqirise and admiration :it tlieir 
freshness, after the lapse of so many centnriea. 
These are, undoubleilly, evidences of the exeel- 
lenees of the ancienta in their art of pnqNtring eo- 
lourt. Ill the numbiT of them, there is, fM^Mbly, 
not much difference between tlie ancient and mo- 
dei*n knowledge. The ancients seem to have been 
possessed of some colours of which we are igiM^ 
rant, while they were unacquainted, themselves, 
with some in those more recently discovered. The 
improvements of chemiittr}* have, certainly, in later 
times, enriched painting with a imifusioii of tints, 
to which, in |>oint of brilliancy at least, no eoiubiiui- 
tion of nrimilive colours known to the ancientn could 
pretemi; but the rapid fading in the colours ol 



some of the most cAeemed mastera of the MtNiera 
School, i>ro*.'ea, at lea&t, there is something defec- 
tive in their famscs, or mode of pre|iaring tliein. 
This fault is peculiarly evi<leiit in many of the (iro- 
ductions from our esteemed master. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which, although they have not issued 
from his paAet more tlun 40 years, carry an im- 
|>overishment of surface, fiom'the premature faik 
ing of their colours, so as almost to lose, in uiMif 
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iMt»nee«, rhe icientitj of the tubjeeti they i^ff^ 
%ttnL Oil thii heiul, (and a moat importAiit one it it), 
Uic iiiperioriiy of the aocient eompoundera com- 
|«l«tely eairiea awaj the palm of merit. 
• 7'0 firepan uMramarine. 

Separate from tlie atone the moat apparent paita 
of the Qltramarinet reduee them to the aixe of a 
|iea, and, haTing brousht tliem to a red heat in a 
ci-ucible, tlirow tticm in that it«te, into the atrong- 
est ilistilied vinc^pir. Then grind them with the 
vinegar, and reduee them to an impalpable jiowder; 
next take of wax, red eolophooium, and lanit laxuli, 
an e(|ual quantity, tay half an ounee oi each of 
these three tubstaneei ; melt tlie wax and the eo- 
lophoiiium in a i>roper Tcaiel, and add the powder 
to the melted matter, then pour tlie masa into eold 
water, and let it reit eight daya. Next take two 
gUai Tuaaeli filled with water, aa hot at the hand 
aan bear, knead tlie maaa in the water, and when 
that the purest part of the ultnmiarine haa been ex- 
tracted, remove the reainoua maaa into the other 
vesaeli, where finiali Uie kneading to separate the 
remainder^ if the latter portion appears to be mveh || 
inferior, and paler than the former, let it rest for 
four dartf, to facilitate the precipitation of the ul- 
trainarfne, which extraetby decantation, and wash 
^ in fair water. 

Ultramarine of four Qualities may be separated 
by this process. The nrst separation gives the 
finest, and as the operation is repeated, the beauty 
of the uowder decreases. 

KincVel considers immersion in ^nMur as the 
essential part of the operation. It fiwiutates the 
division, and even the solution of the xeoUtie and 
earthy partioles soluble in that aoid. 

Anther mrfAodL— "Separate the blue parts, ami 
reduce them, on a piece of ^wrphyi^. to an impal- 
pable powder, which bespnnkle with linseed oil, 
tlien make a paste with «»qual parts of vellow wax, 
pine resin, and eolophooium. sav, eignl ounces of 
each; and add to this paste, hall an ounee of lin- 
seed oil, two ounces of oil of turpentine, and as 
much pure mastic. 

Then take four parts of this mixture, and one of 
.apis laxuli, ground with oil on a piece of porphy- 

S, mix die whole warm, and suffer it to dig<^ 
r a month, at the end of which, knead the mix- 
ture thoroughly in warm water, till the blue pait 
separates from it, and at the end of some days de- 
eant the liquor. This ultramarine is exeeedingly 
beautifuL 

I'hcse two processes are nearly similar, if we 
exoent tlie preliminary preparation of KinckeL 
whicn consists in brii^ing the lapis laxuli to a red 
heat and immersing it in vinegtfr. It mmy be rea- 
dily seen, by the judicious observations of Mor- 
graJTon the nature of this colouring pail, that this 
ealiMnation mar be hurdui to certain kinds of 
axuiT. stone. Fhis preliminary operation, how- 
ever, is a teA which aacerlains the purity ol the 
otenmarine. 

Tf extract the remainder ef ultramarine. 

As this matter is valuable, some portions of ul- 
tramarine may be extracted irom tlie paste which 
has been kneued in waterj nothing is neecssaiy 
hot to mix it with four times its weight of linseed 
oil, to pour the matter into aiglass ofeonioal form, 
■nd to expoae the vessel in the balneum maris of 
an alembie. The water of which must be kept in 
ii state of ebullition for several hours, llie liquidi- 
ty of the mixture allows the ultramarine to aepar 
nite itsell^ and the auDematant oil is deeantad. 
The same inimeraion or the eolourin|| matter in 
oil is rep e at ed, to separate the resinoua puts 
which still adhere to it; and the operttion is finish- r 
td jy boiling it In water to aeparais the oiL The t 



deposit is ultramarine; but it is inferior to thai 

separatetlbv the first washing. 

To atcerlmn -mhether uitramarine be euiukerated. 

As tlie pnce of ultramarinei whieh ia already 
^nrr high, mar become more so on aeeount of tka 
difficulty of obtaining lapis laxuli, it ia of jgresC 
importance that painters should be able to detect 
adulteration. Ultramarine is pore it, when broi^ 
to a red heat in a crucible, it stands thnt trial wiun 
out chanpng its colour; as small quantitiea oeif 
tre subjected to this test, a com|iariBon mar m 
made, at very little expense, with tlie part whieh 
has not been exposed to the fire. If ndulteiMed. 
it becomes blackish or paler. 

Tills proof, however, may not always be eoi«- 
clusive. When ultramarine of the loweat qoality 
is mixed with axure, it exhibits no more body thai 
sand ground on poqihyiy would do; ultranuirine 
treated with oil assumes a brown tinL 

Another method, — Ultramarine is extracted fiom 
lapis laxuli, or axure stone, a kind of heavy sec^ 
lite, which is so hard as to strike tire with steel, 
to cut glassy and to be susceptible of a fine polish 
It is ofa bright blue colour, vuriegated with white 
or yellow veins, enriched with small meiallie 
glands, and even veins of a gold colour, which are 
only sulphurets of iron (nuutial pyrites): it bneaka 
vr^ulany. The specimens most e^eeroed ara 
those charged with the greatest quantity of blue. 

Several artists have employed their ingenuity on 
processes capable of extracting ultramarine in its 
greatest punty: some, however, are e'vtented with 
separating the uncoloured portions of the stonc^ 
reducing the coloured part to an impalpable pow- 
der, and then grinding it for a long time witli oil 
of poppies. But it is certain that, in eonsequenca 
of this ineffectual method, the beauty of the coloor 
is injured by \mxU which are foreign to it: and 
that it does not produce the whole efieet whieh 
ought to be expected from pure ultramarine. 

ft may be readily conceived that the eminent 
Qualities of ultramarine must have induced those 
nrst acquainted with the processes proper for in* 
ereasing tlie merit and value of it, to keep them • 
profound secret Tliis was indeed the ease; ulii»- 
mahne was prepared long before any account ol 
the method of extracting and purifying it was 
known. 

7b prepare cobalt blue. — Bleu de T^enard, 

Having reduced the ore to powder, calcine it in 
a reverbmtory furnace, stirring it frequently. 
The chimney of the furnace sliould have a strong 
draught, in order tliat the calcination may fan 
perfect, and the arsenical and sulphurous acid v»> 
pours may be carried offl The calcination is to 
be continued until these vapours cease to be diseo- 
gaged, which is easily ascertained by collecting in 
a ladle a little of the ns in the fumaee; the pre- 
sence or absence of Uie garlic odour determines 
the fact When calcined, boil the result slightly 
in an excess of weak nitrous acid, in a glass mn* 
trass, decant the svpernatant lioiior, and evaiKMrain 
the solution thus tibtained, nearly to dryness, in a 
capsule of platina or noreelain. This residuum ia 
to oe thrown into boiling water and filtered, and a 
solution of die sob-phosphate of soda to be poured 
into the clear liij^nor, which precipiutes an insolu- 
ble phosphate ot cobalt After washing it well on 
a filter, collect it yohUe tfctin a geUuinoue form^ 
and mix it intimately, with eiglit times its weight 
of alumine, m the oame 9tale^~\( proi>erly duiie, 
the paste will have a uniform tint, through its 
whole mass. This mixture is now to be spread on 
smooth plates and put into a stove< when dry and 
brittle, pound it in a mortar, enclose it in a cover- 
ed earthen crucible, and lusat it to a cherry ited. 
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for naif tn hour. On opening the enieible, if the 
9p^ration hat been carehliy cenducted, the Seau- 
tt^ and deiired proauet will be found. Care 
ilioold be taken that the alamine in the getaiuf^iu 
^ntn^ lie precipitated from the alum by a taflfioient 
mccets of ammonia, and that it it cempletely puri- 
fie<l bj washing with water filtered through ehar- 
eoal. 

T% make artificial Saren blue, 

Saxon blue raaj be auoeeMfuU^ imitated, by 
mixing with a divided earth pruuiate of iron, at 
the moment of its formation and orecipitation. 

Into a solution of 144 grains or sulphate of iron, 
pour a solution of prussiate of potash. 

At the time (tf the (brmation of iron, add, in the 
nme vessel, a solution of two ounces of alum, and 
pour in with it, the solution of ^wtash, just sufli- 
sient to decompose the sulphate of alumincf for a 
dose of alkali superabundant to the decomposition 
of that salt might alter the prussiate of iron. It 
will, therefore, be much better to leave a little 
alum, which may afterwards be carried off by 
washing. 

As soon as the alkaline liquor is added, the alu- 
miue precipitated becomes exactly mixed with Uie 
unissiate of iron, the intenu^ of which it lessens 
Dv bringing it to the tone of common Saxon blue. 
The matter is then thrown on a filter, and after 
being washed in clean water, ia dried. This sub- 
stance is a kind of blue verditer, the Intensity of 
whicli may vary aeconling to the greater or less 

J[uant>ty of the sulphate « alumioe decompoted. 
t may be used for painting in distemper. 
7'o compoM blue verdiier. 

Dissolve the clipper, cold, in nitric acid C*4ua 
fbrtis^, aitd produce a precipitation of it by means 
of quick-lime, employed In such doses mat it will 
be absorbed by the acid, in order that the precipi- 
tate may be pure coi>per, that is, without any mix- 
ture. When the liquor has been decanted, wash 
Uie piecipitate, and *PK*d it oat on a piece of 
linen doUi to drain, u a portion of this precipi- 
tate, whicli is green, be placed on a grinding stone, 
and if a little quick-lime In powder be adued, the 
green colour will be immediately changed into a 
beautiful blue. The proportion of the lime added 
is from seven to ten parts in a huwlred. When 
the whole matter acquires the contistence of paste, 
desiccation soon takes place. 

Ulue verditer is proper for distemper, and fior 
vamisli; but it is not fit for oil painting, as the oil 
renders it very dark. If used it ought to be brighU 
eoed viith a great deal of white. 

TtmakeM^fkeyelhw. 

Take IS ounces of ceruse, S oanees of the sid- 
phuret of antimony, half an ounae of calciaed alum, 
1 ounce of sal ammoniac 

Pulverise these ingredients, and baring mixed 
them thoroughly, put them into a capsule or cru- 
cible of eartb, and place over it a covering of the 
same substance. Expose it at first to a gonUe heat, 
which must be gradualtr increased till the capsule 
is moderately red. The oxidatum arisine from 
this process requires, at least, three hours' expo- 
sure to best before it is completed. The result of 
this calttiiiation is Naples yellow, which is ground 
m wkUrr on a porphyry slab with an ivory spatuia, 
■a iron would alter the colour. The paste la then 
dried and preservecTfor use. It is a ^n^llow oaude 
of lesci and antimony. 

There is no necessity of adhering so strietly to 
tlie doses as to prevent their being varied. If a 
golden colour be required in the yellow, the |iro* 
portions of the sulphuret of antimony and muriate 
of ammoniac must be increased. In like manner, 
if you w'jb it to be more fusible, increase the qaa»- 



tities of solplmret of antimony and ealclncd ail* 
phate of alumine. 

To make McntptUier vettow. 

Take 4 pounds of litharge, well sifted, divide it 
into four Cfiiutl portions, and put it into as many 
glazed earthen vessels. Dissolve also 1 pound 6t 
sea salt in about 4 pounds oi water. 

Pour a fourth part of this solution into each of 
the four earthen vessels, to form a light paste* Let 
the whole rest for some hours, and whtm the sur- 
face begins to grow white, stir the mass with a 
«tronff wooden spatula. Without this motion it 
would reciuire too great hardness, and a part of the 
salt woulu esca|)e decomposition. 

As the consistence increases, dilute the matter 
with a new quantity of the solution^ and if this ia 
not sufilcieut, recourse must be had to simple wa- 
ter to maintain tlie same consistence. Tlie pasta 
will then be very white, and in the course oi 
twenty-four hours becomes uniform and free from 
lumps; let it remain for the same spaee of time, 
but stir it at intervals to complete the decomposi- 
tion of the salt The fiaste is then well waslied to 
carnr off the caustic soda (soda deprived of car- 
bonic acid) wliidi adheres to it, tlie mass is put In- 
to strong linen cloth and subjected to a press. 

The remaining paste is distributcl in flat vessels; 
and these vessels are exposed to heat, in order ib 
efiect a proper oxidation (calcination), which con- 
verts it into a solid, yellow, brilliant matter, some- 
times crrrtallised in transverse stris. 

This IS Montpellier yellow, which maybe ap- 
plied to the same pjrposes as Naples yellow. 
To prepare canmne. 

This kind of fecula, so fertile in gradations ot 
tone by the effect of mixtures, and so grateful to 
the eye in all its shades, so useful to the painter, 
and so agreeable to the delicate beauty, is only the 
colouring part of a kind of dried insect known ua- 
der the name of cochineal. 

A mixture of 36 grains of chosen seed, 18 grains 
of autour baric, and as much alum thrown iniu a 
decoction of 5 grains of piUveriaed cochineal, and 
S pounds of water, gives, at the end of from five to 
ten dmrs, a red fecula, which when dried weighs 
from 40 to 48 graiiA l*his fecula is ourmine. 1 he 
remaining decoction, which is still higlily colour- 
ed, is reserved for the preparation of carmiuated 
lakes. 

To prepare Dutch pink from -wood. 

Boil the stitms of woad in alum water, and then 
mix the liquor with clay, roari or .chalk, which 
will become charged with the colour of the de- 
coction. When Ums earthy matter has acquired 
consistence, form it into small cakes, and expose 
them to dry. It is under tliis form that the Dutch 
pinks are sold in the colour diops. 

JhOch pink from ifeUow berrieo. 

The small blacktiiom prodnoes a fruit which, 
when collected green, are called yellow berries. 
These seeds, wMn boiled in alum water, form a 
Dutch pink superior to the former. A certain 
(quantity of clay, or marl, is mixed with the decoc- 
tion, by which means, the colouring part of Urn 
bernes unites witli tlie eardiy matter, and commu- 
nicates to it a beautiful yellow colour. 
Srownioh jfeUirm Dutch pink. 

Boil for an hour in IS pounds ot water, 1 pouna 
of yellow bciries. 1-S pound of the tiiavings of Um 
wucd of the Barberry slurub, and 1 pound of wood- 
asiiea. The decoction is strained through a piece 
of linen dcth. 

Pour into tliis mixture warm, and at differenl 
timea, a solution of S pounds of the sulpHatc of 
alumine in 5 iiounds of water; a dight c^rvea- 
•enee will take place; and the sulphate betas Cim 
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eompoRcd, the iiliimlnc, vhich inprpcipiuted, irill l> up their eo1ouringrparttob«1in|p water; becanir it if 
fM'izc Oil ihi' colounii;^ dhii. The iujiifir mnttlKen !! nlterwiirfli enmnninieiited by decomposition tntW 
he nilrnMl through a pu>re of close lirifrii, anil the jj altimiiie i)rfci|iitJitc(l from tulphate or alumine, hv 
IHiste ^rhil'hrom»lnnoll ihc eh>ih, when ilivideil iiitu ij nivMiit of an alkali; or the tincture may be mizct 



s«|iiare i»ieve.% in rxposeil on huanli to«In'. Thii it '! 
hruwn Lhitvh pink, t>fH:aiiHc the cluy in It is p»re. 
I'lie iiiteiisiir of the cohiur shews the fiiulity of 
:hi!t pink, wiiich i* Bniterior to th.it of the other 
compositions 

Ihitch pink for oil pru'nh'n^. 

By Ruhnitiiling for tlay a siihstanc^ wliich pre- 
•(■iits a niixtiin! of that euith ami nietMllic oxide, 
the result will be Dutch pink of a very sujieriur 
kind. 

noil v'liamtelj 1 lb. of yellow berries, and 3 ox. 
of (he sulphate of aluinine in TJ [tounds of water, 
which must be n.'ihictKi t(i 4 |Miun<ls. Strain the 
(Ircoction tlirou^i a piece of li:icn, and squeeze it 
!>trongly. Thru mix up with it *2 pounds of ceruie, 
finely j^ronnd on ]H)q>hviy, and I pound of pulver- 
ized S|iftnish white, l^vuponitt* the mixture till 
the mMSH Hc(|uin*s tlie consistence of a (MSte; and 
having formed it into siiudl cakes, dry them in llie 
shade. 

When these cakes are dry, n-<hioe them to pow- 
der, uud mix them with a new decoelion of yellow 
berries. iW r'|H.'atin;; this int)ceB9 a lliird lime, a 
brown Diitrli pink will be obtiuned. 

In general tbc di-coclions muMi Ikt warm when 
mixed with tiie ejiilh. They ouj^ht not lo Ik; long 
kepi, ns their crdour is )i|>eet]ily altenid by the fer^ 
niiMitntion; miv mii.>>tbe tuken also to use a wooden 
fijMt.iilu for stirring the mixtiire. 

Wlien onlv onederoction of wood or vellow ber- 



ries is employed lo colour n given quantity («f earth, 
l!ie Uuteh pink resnlling fn»m it is of a bright-yel- 
Inw colour, and is easily mixed for use. 'W iien the 
eolouring part of scvenU decoi'lions is absoHa'd, 
the eomposiiinn becomes brown, and is mixed 
wirli nioiv diHicuIty, espi-cially if the imsle be ar- 
gillacteous: for it is the pro|>erty of this earth to 
unite with oily and resinous parts, adhere strongly 
to them, and inrorimrute with (hem. In the latter 
(use, the artist roust not be salistied with mixing the 
colour: it ought to be ground, an operution eijuaily 
pmiMT for even' kind of Dutch pink, and even lite 
softest, when destined fin* oil iiainting. 

7'o tmike iahefiom Jinizit wood. 
Iloil 4 oz. of the ntspings of bnizil wood in 15 
pintii of pun> water, till the litpior is reduced lo 'i ; 
flints. Ii will be of a dark retl cohnir, inclining (o ' 
violet; but the addition (»f 4 or 5 oz. of nlum will 

i;ive it a hue inclining to nise-colour. When the 
iquor has been straine<l thi'ough a piece of linen 
cloth if 4 oz. of the carbonate of S4h1:i be added with 
rautinn, on account of llie efForveHcciice whidi 
t likes place, the colour, which by this ailditinn ia 
deprived of its mordant, will resume its former 
tint, and denosit a lake, which, when waslied and 
))i-operlv dne<l, has an exceedingly rich ami mel- 
low violot-red colour. 

,1nolher. — If onlv one half of the dose of mineral 
alkali be employed for vliis precipitation, the tint 
<if the lake becomes clearer: because the bath still 
retains the undecomposeil aluminous monlanL 

Anothei'. — If the method emplo}'cd for Duteh 
pinks be t'ollnwed by mixing tlie alummous decoc- 
tion of Umzil wood with pure clay, such at S[iau- 
ish while and while of Morat, and if tlie mixture 
lie depotite<l on a filter to receive the neeettary 
washing, a lake of a very bright dark rose-oolour 
will be obiainetl fram the driers. 

jMtetfrom other coluuring wubttaneeB. 

Ky tlie same process a very beautiful lake rosy be 

flKtraeted from a deooction m logwood. In seneral, 

akes of all eolours, and of all the shades of thete «o> 

^lurs. 'usv be •»«Un»ate«> from substances which give 



ith a pure and exceedingly white aTf;Jllaeeoas sub 
stance, such as real Spanish white, or white cC 
Moral. 

T\> prepare f^'£c- 

Carmine united to tale, in different proportioDS, 
forms rouse employed for the toilette. Tale is 
distinguished also by the name oTUrianeon chalk. 
It is a sntkstance composed, in a great meaaure, of 
olav, eombine<l naturally with silex. 

Carmine, as well as'carminated lakes, the eo> 
louring part of which Is bomiwed firom cochineal, 
arc the most esteeme<l of all the compositions cf 
this kind. lH«ausc their colouring |Hirt maintMU 
itself without degradation. There ait! even eases 
where the aildilion of caustic smmonia, which al- 
ters so many colouring matters, is employed to 
heigliten its colour. It is for this purpose that those 
Toho colour printt employ it. 

CunniftUea lalce from madtler. 

Roil 1 part oT madder m from 12 to 15 pints nf 
water, and continue tlie ebullition till it be retlacca 
to alMMii S lbs. Then strain the decoction throogh 
a piece of strong linen cloth, which must be well 
Rquet*zed; and add to the decoction 4 ^z, of alum. 
The tint will be a l»eautiful bnclit red, which the 
matter will retain if it be mixed with proper clay. 
In ibis casi*, exposcr tlie thick liquor whicli i« thus 
prnducfMl, on a linen filler, and subject it to one 
wa&liing, to remove the alum. The lake, when ta 
ken from the driers, will retain Uiis bright prinii* 
live ccdour given by thtr alum. 

»1noth^ methoil.— If in the process for making 
this Iske, decomposition be eniplo}'e<l, by mixing 
with the bath an alkaline liquor, the alum, which is 
decomposed, deprives die biiUi of its mordant, uid 
the lake, obtained afler the subs«<ipient w isliings, 
apiiears of the colour of the madder bath, without 
any addition: it is of a rcildisb brown. In tliis npe- 
rntion 7 or 8 oz. of alum ouglil to be employed for 
each iKHind of madder. 
^ Tins kind nf lake is exceetlingly fine, but a 
brighter retl colour may lie given to it, by mix- 
ing tlie washed preeipitutc «ilh alum water, before 
dn'ing. 

frnpror^ement on Atto, 

ff the alumiiiated madder bath be sharpened 
with acetate of lead, or with arseniate of {lotash, 
the o|ierator still obtains, by the addition of ear^ 
bonate of soda, a rose-coloured lake of greater or 
less btrengih. 

To prepare a subttititte f'*r corhineiU. ' 

The insiecls of the feverfew, or mother wort 
(matricaria {mrtheuium), will proiluce a substance 
to replace cochineal, in fine scarlet dyes. To de- 
tach the insects from the nlants, wiil'iout bruising 
them, and thereby losing the colouring matter, put 
a quantity, as sixteen (tound^i of btalks, in a case 
nearly air-tiglit, and heat it in an oven, which will 
siiffo«iate the insects. This quantity willy iehl above 
a drachm of dried insects. In an iiistuiiee where* 
in a comparison was made with cmbiu^al, two 
similar pieces of woollen eloth were t>ass4*d through 
the common mordant bath of muriale of tin, and 
then one of the pieces in a cochineal bath, and tiie 
other in a bath preiMired wiili llie molher-woit in- 
sects. The dinerence lietween tlie two d}es waa 
seareely pereeptible, and they equally resisted the 
ehemieal rc-agents. Nor were they destroyed bj 
sulphnrie add, or oxygeiuited muriatic acid. 
7V muM tku*k red. 

Dragon^ blood, Initiwd warm in vamiih, gives 
reds, more or less dark, aoeording to the qiiantity 
of the oolouriug resin which combines wiili tha 
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▼nmiiih. The artist, therefore, hat it in hit power 
to ^'nry the tones at pleasure. 

'IMiniip^h cochincHl. in a state of divinon, f^ives to 
enscnci: wry little colour in comparison wiili that 
wliicii it commiinii*Htt!s to water, tannine mar be 
intr(Mliicc<l into the composition of varnish ooloui^ 
eil hr (Iraji^n's I>1o<nI. The reault will b^' a pur- 
ple ri-(l, from which tarioiis ahatlct ujiy be eaailj 
formed. 

7\) prepare violet. 

A mixture of carminattKl vaniish and drafcon** 
blood, nddLMl to that coloured by piniasiate of iron, 
produces TioleL 

7'e make a fine red lake. 

Boil atick-lmc in water, filter the decoction, and 
emporatc the clear limior to dryneM orer a f^ntle 
fire. The occasion ot this easy «ei>arHtion is, that 
the hcaulifiil red coloui here se[»arate<l, adheres 
onlr slightly to the outsides of the sticks broken off 
the trees alim^ with the rum lao, and readily com- 



! tnrated solution of sub-carbonate of potash, I^t it 
stand till cold, to settle; i>our ofT the i-leur yellow 
limior ; add to the prcciiiitate a uuart of boiling; 
sou water, stirring it well; and when cohl, 8e|>»- 
rate by hltraiion the lake, which shouM wrigh half 
an ounce. Fit^iJi madder root ii siii>ei'ior to the 
dry. 

7b £rive I'arioiii totiea to la!.e. 
A beautifid tone of violet, red, and even of nnr- 
pie led, may be communicated to tlie colouring 
part of eochiiieul, by adding to the coloun'd bath a 
solution of tin in nilro-inurialic aci<l. Tus eft'cct 
will be gre.ater, if, iiisteaii of this solution, oiie of 
oxyvenated muriate of tin be employed. 

./moMer.— 'The addition of arneniate of potash 
fneiitral arsenical salt), gives sIkuIcs wliich would 

' be sought lor lu vain with suli^liatc of alumine 

! /Mlum). 

■ Vo make a carminatetl hike by extracting the ca- 
bumitf port from tea* let clot/i. 



me irees aiong wiui me gum lao, ann reauiiy com- louruitf parrjrom tcof tei ciorn, 

municates itself to boiling wutt^r. Some of ttiis > To prepare a earminauil lake without emploT- 
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Sticking matter also a<ihering to tlie gtmi itself, it 
is pro|)er to boil the whole together; for tlie gum 
does not at all prejudice the colour, nor dissolve in 
ooiliug water: so that after this o|M:i*ation the gum 
is as lit for making sealing-wHx as before, and for 
all other users which do not reiiuirt! its colour. 
To nuike a beautifm retl lake. 

Take any quantity of cochineal, 'On which pour 
twice its weiglit of alcohol, and m much distilled 
wHter. Infuse for some days near a gentle fiiv, 
and then filter. To the filierc<t liquor add a few 
drops of the solution of tin, and a fine red precipi- 
tate will be formed. Continue to add a little so- 
lution of till every two hours, till the whole of the 
colouring matter is precipitated. Lastly, edulco- 
rate the precipitate by washing it in a large quan- 
tity of distilled water and then dr}' iit MmtiU»f 
Migiizine. 

To prepare Florentine lake. 

The sediment of cochineal that remains in the 
bottom of the kettle in which carmine is made, 
may be boilei I with about four qiiHrts of water, and 
the red liquor left after the preparation of tlie car- 
mine, mixed with it, and the whole precipitated 
with the solution of tin. The red (irecipitatc must 
be frequently WHsheil over with water. Exclu- 
sively of tliis, two ounces cX ffesh cochineal, and 
one of crystals of tartar, arc to be boiled with a 
Bufficient'quantity of water, pourcil off clear, and 
precipitateil witii the solution of tin, and the pre- 
cipitate wAshed. At the same time two pounds of 
alum are also to be dissolveil in water, urecipitat- 
e<I with a lixivium of potash, and tlie white earth 
repeate<lly waslied with boiling water. Finally, 
both precipitates are to be mixe<l together in their 
liuuifl state, put upon a filter and dried. For Uie 
prei>aration of a eneaper sort, instead of cochineal, 
one (KNUid of brazil wood may be employed iu tlie 
preceding manner. 

To make a lake from madtler, 

Tiidosc two ounces tmy of tlie finest Dutch mad- 
der ill a bag of fine and strong calico, large enough 
to hold three o" four limes as much. I'ut it iuto a 
large marble or porcelaiu mortar, and jMiur on it a 
pint of clear soft water cold. Press the bag in 



^ ing cochineal in a tiirect manner, by extnictiiig tl:e 

j colouring matter from any t»ubsf:ince iiiipregiiated 

; with it, such us the shearings of scarlet clotli. 

Put into a kettle 1 pound of fine wooil ashes, 

with 40 {Kmiids of water, and Mubject the wuter to 

ebullition for a quarter of an hour: then filter the 

solution through a pii*ce of linen cloth till the li. 

' qtior [lassea tliniugh clear. 

Place it on Uie fire ; and having brought it to a 
state of ebullition, udd *i lbs. ot the shearings ot 
shreds of soanet cIdIIi, dye<l' with cocliineal, 
which must be boiled till lliey become wliite ; 
i then filter the li(pi(»r again, and pixss tiie sliredt 
to S(|ueeze out .ill the colouring pHil. 

Put tlie filtered liquor into a cleaii kettle, au'l 

place It over the hre. When it boils, pour in a 

solution of 10 or VZ ounces of alniu in *2 ponnils 

of filtered spring water. Stir llie whole with a 

' wooilen sikiIuIh, till the fi-uth that is formed is 

I dissipated; and liaving mixed with it 2 lbs. of a 

! strong decoction of Hntzil wood, pour it upon a 

: filter. Afterwanls wash the sedinu*nt with »pnng 

! water, and i*emovc the clotfi niter chargeil with 

it, to plahter diyers, or to a bed of <Iry bricks. 

The result of tliis oiK>ralion u ill be a beautiful luke, 

; but it has not the s.iR velvety appeaiMiice of th:it 

; obtaine<l bv the first methiHl. Besides, the colour^ 

; ing |>an uf'lhe Hrazil uo'mI which iiiitt'S to that ot 

' the cochinuil in the shix'dH of scarlet clo^h, lessens 

in a rel.itin; proportion the unaltei-abilily of tlie 

colouring {Mil of the cocliineal. For this nJisou 

purified [lotash ought to be substitutes I fur the wood 

•dhes. 

To nuike a red lake. 
Dissolve 1 lb. of the best |K'arl aslies in two 
' quarts of water, and filter the liquor through |>a- 
|>er; next add two more ipiarts of water and a pound 
of clean scarlet shreiln, boil them iu a pewter boil- 
er till the slinnU have ht'^t their scarlet colour ; 
take out tiie bhreils ami \tWhB them, and put the 
colouivd water yielded by them to llie rtlier : In 
tlie same solution boil inother pound of thi* shix>4l», 
j pr<K'eeding in the s-'uiie manner; and likev^iw' a 
a third and fourth pouiui. 'Wiiilst this in dtfiiig, 
disstdve a pound :uul a half of c<ittle-fish bone in a 
evcrv din*ction, and pound and rub it about with a ; pound of slr«>ng aqua foiliH in a glass ivceiver; add 
pebtfe, as much as can lie done without tearing it, j; mure of the bone if it appear to ]irodtice any ebulli- 
aiid wlic-n the water is loailed with cclour, iiour it tion in the atpia fortis; and pour thin siraiiu-d >olu- 
olf. Iteiieat this process till the water comes olf I; tion graduall\ into the other; but if :u>y ebu!liiii>ii 
but slightly tiugetl, for which about five pints will • be occaMuncI, more of the cnttle-n-«h btnie nm!*l 
tie suthciciiL Ileal all the liquor iu an eaitlien or y be dissolved a- befdn*, and added till no ebullition 
silver vessel, till it is near boiling, and tlien pour ^ appe:irs in the mixture. The crim^Mi sediment 
it into a large basin, into which a troy ounce of |i deimaited by this liqimr is ihe lake : iMi.r ofi' the 
alum, dissolveil in a pint of boiling sott water, has >! water; and btir the lake in two g-allous of haiil 
keen previously put: stir the mixtuiv together, and u spring mater, and mix the setliinent in two gallons 
wLii« stimng pour in gea*!/ about Ij oz. of a ssi- jl offriikli »vater; let tliis metliod be rei>eattd Iouc^k 
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^«e timet/ If no hiird wnter can be pro ef ed, or 
tUe lake sppeara too purple, half an ounce of ainni 
should be aidded to each quantity of water belbre 
ft be used. Hairine thus Miffleiently freed the lat- 
ter from the aalta, drain off the water through a fil- 
ter, covered with a worn linen doth. When it hat 
been drained to a proper drjrnett, let it be dnmped 
through a pr >per funnel on clean boards, ana the 
ilropi will become tmall conet or pyramlda, in 
which form the lake mutt be dried, and tlm pre* 
paration U completed. 

•Mother metfyML — ^Boil two ounces of eoehmeal 
in a pint of water, filter the tolution through pa- 
per, tnd add two ouncei of pearlnuihet, dittolved 
in half t pint of warm water, and filtered through 
)uipcr. Make a lolutiim of cuttle-bone at in the fm^ 
mer process; and to a pint of it add two ouncct of 
alum dissolved in half a pint of water. Put this 
mixture grtduallT to the cochineal and iiearUashet, 
as long asanjcbullitionariies, and procee<l as above. 

A beautiful lake may be prepared from Brazil 
wood, by boiling three pounds of it for an hour in 
a solutio'n of three pounds <€ common salt in tliree 
gHllons of water, and filtering the hot fluid through 
paper; add to this a solution of five pounds of alum 
In three gallons of water. Dissolve three j)Ounds 
of the best pearl-ashes in a gallon and a halt of wa- 
ter, and [Mirify it by iillerine; put this gradually to 
the other, till the whole of the colour appear to be 
precipitated, and the fluid be left clear and coloiu^ 
less. Hut if any api>earance of purple be seen, add 
a fresh quantity of toe solution of alum by dq;rees, 
till a scarlet hoe be pnMluced. Then pursue the 
directions given in the first process with regard to 
the sediment If half a pound of seed lac be add- 
ed to tlie solution of pearl ashes, and dissolved in 
it before its purification by tlie filter, and two 
IK>unds of tlic wood, and a proporUonal quantity of 
common salt and water lie use<l in the coloured so- 
lution, a lake will be pro<liiced that will stand well 
in oil or water, but it is not so transparent in oil at 
without the seed lac Hie lake with Biazil wood 
may be also made by adding half an ounce of an- 
iiaito to each pound of the wood; but the annatto 
must be dissolved in tlie solution of peari-ashes. 

Afler the operation, the drj'crs of plaster, or the 
bricks, which haTe eztracted the moisture from the 
precipitate, are exposed to the sun, that they may 
DC fitted for another operation. 

7V» make Pnutian blue, . 

Previous to the making of this substance, an al- 
kali must he nreyisred as follows: viz.— Fixed al- 
kali must be burnt in ox*8 blood, or with horn 
shavings, or any otlier animal matter. The salt is 
now to be washed otit. It is of au amber colour, 
and has the scent of peach blossoms. 

A solution of maitial vitriol, and another of 
alum, are put together in a large glass, and the al- 
kaline ley poured upon them. A greenish preci- 
pitate is thrown down. The liquor is filtered in 
order to get the precipitate by itself, which is col- 
.ceted, and put into a glass cup. Upon pouring a 
little marine acid on tins precipitate, it immediate- 
ly acquires a fine blue colour. This part of the 
process is called the brightening. 

Prussian blue may be made without alum, in the 
following manner: — Pour a linle of the alkaline 
ley into a gUss, drop in an acid till no farther ef- 
fervescence ensues. Let a little of the solution of 
martial ritriol be poured into the ley, and a fine 
Pruaiian blue ia formed thai needs no brisrhtenlng. 

l*he common stone bluet are Pktitiian flue, pre* 
tipitated on large (|uantitiet of elaj. 

Another method. — ^A quantity ofnomt and hooft 
•re to be mixed with ao equal weieht of elippinp 
tf leather, and the whole tubmitted to distilution 
« a large iron retort fixed in a rererberalory fiu> 
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this niticess, are eoileeled in • nefleiver, anil dte 
distillatioa is carried on at • high hesli» till no flaid 
or vapour of any kind eome orcr— the oil and al- 
kali are ditpotcd of to different manufacturen. tad 
the black tpongy coal remaining in the reloit it ihe 
only |i^ made ute of in the preparation gf the 
Pruttian blue. 

I'en poundt of thit eoal, and 30 poanda dftam 
mon potash, are reduced together to a ooarae pow- 
der, and heated to redness in an iron pot( by dc^ 
grees tiie matt is brought into a state of aemi-hi« 
tion, in which it it aunered to continue t8 hoar% 
when the matter givet out a ttrong odour of tol- 
phur; it it then taken out red hot, and thrown into 
a boiler of water, where it undergoca ebullitioa 
for about half an hour. The dear lic^aor ia aep^ 
rated by filtration, and the residue is boiled is 
fresh parcels of wateTt till all the saline naatter is 
extracted. These different lixivia are then mixed 
together. Four Iba. of alum, and one and a half ol 
•luphate of iron, are dissolved in warm water, aad 
this solution is added to the forroert a eopious 
whitish precipitate is immeiliately deposited, 
which bemg collected and washed, aequiret^ by 
ezpoture to the air, a beautiful blue eolour. 

•^ao/AcT.^Uoil 6 pounds of clippings of leather, 
pounds c^ hoofs and homa, and 10 pounds ot 
common potath, together in an iron pot to dry- 
nett; mix the residue with two poundt of erude 
tartar, and, by meant of a strone ore, bring it into 
fusion. Tlie lixiviation is conuucte«l in tlie usual 
way, and a solution of 5 poundsof sulphate (»f iron, 
ana 15 of alum betn^ ailded, a precipitate takes 
place, whidi is the Prussian blue. 

.Another, — ^l*his colour is made in the following 
manner: two parts of purified potatt are moat inti- 
mately blended with three partt of dried finely 
pulverized bullock's blood. 

The mau is first calcined in a covered crucible, 
on a roodcnite fire, until no smoke or flame ap- 
pears; and it is after this brought to a oomplcle yei 
moderate ignition: or, equal (lartt of potass aiul 
finely-powdered coals, pre|Mired from bones, hoiiit, 
claws, fico. are mingled and heated in a oorered 
crucible to a moderate redness. This done, cither 
of these two calcined masses is. after cooling, lixi- 
viated with boiling water, and the lixivium filtered. 
Now make a solution of one part of green viU'iol 
and two parts of alum; and add to it, while yet 
hot, the above lixivium, little by little; s^ul sepa- 
rate the greenish-blue precipitate, which then 
forms, by means of a filter. If, aftcrwai*(Is, a slight 

auantity of diluted muriatic acid is atfuMid upon 
lis precipitate, it assumes a beautiful dark blue 
colour. The operation is tenninaled by etluluu- 
rating and drying the pigment tlius prcpai<ud. 
To prepare a euperb liqmd blue. 

Pot into a small matrass or coniinon phial an 
ounce of fine prussiatc of inm (PioissiHii blue) re- 
duced to powaer, and pour over it from 1^ os. i» 
8 OK. of concentrated muriatic acid. The mix- 
ture produces an cfTervescenee, and the piiissiate 
soon assumes the consistenc<: of tliiii paste. Leave 
it in Uiis state for 84 hours; then dilute it witli 8 
or 9 ounces of water, and preserve Ute colour ihua 
diluted in a bottle well stopi>e4l. 

Tlie intensity of this colour may be lessened, if 
necessary, by iiew doses of water. If the whole of 
this mixture be |>oureil into a ^uart of water; it 
will itill exhibit a eolour aufiicieiitly dark for 
wathlng prints. 

Thit oolour,.charged with itt mordant, requirrs 
tlie ute of cum-waier^ made of gum tragauantli. 
Mudl^pe of gvm arable doet not pottett tufficieut 
eontiitenee. 

This ookmr, applied with gum-watea aad ao 
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tered, when drr^ with eopal vnrnlsh, woold form 
yrrrj bcftutiful foil. 

7^ make blue venSier. 

Into 100 poands of whiting, pour the eopper- 
wmter, And itir them together every diiy for some 
houit, till the wnter grows pule; then pour that 
away, let it by Tor other ase, and pour on more of 
Oie green water, andlio till' the renliter be made; 
whidi, being Uken out, !• laid on large pieces of 
^halk ir. the sun, till it be diy and ftt for mai-ket. 

^inother mrtAorl— Fully saturate the lif|uor 
which is used in parting with silver, which is pre- 
eipiuted by adding very pure copper. This ni- 
trous solution of cop«>er must be proiieriT ililuted 
with very pure water; — distilled is tue best; and 
the copper prccipiuted on .chalk properly pre- 
IMTod. I'he colour and chalk must be well mixed 
together and mvperly drted. 

Another. — ^To a sfdution of nitrate of copper, 
add liiiie or lime-water, as long as ainr green pre- 
cipitate falls down. Filter the solution, and diy 
the precipitate, which must be ground, and kept 

anile free from dnsL 'i'he green colour will, by 
lis time, be converted into a beautiful blue. 
To make bhie. 

A diluted solution of sulphate of indigo. 
7b make pink. 

Cochineal boiled with supertarirate of potadi 
■nd sulphate altiroine, or a decoction of Brazil 
wood witli sulphate alumine; the colour* may be 
varied by the addition of carbonate poUsh. 

To make green. 

The acetic copper (venlige) dissolved in acetous 
acid, forms an elegant green. 

To make ptirfile, 

A decoction of Brazil wood and logwood af- 
fonls, with carbonate of poUsh, • permanent 
purple. 

To make orange lake. 

Boil 4 ounces of the best annatto and t pound of 
pearl ashes, half an hour, in a gallon of water, and 
•ti-ain the solution through papier. Mix gradually 
with this H lb. of aluin, in another gallon of wa- 
ter, desisting when no ebtillitioii attends the com- 
mixture. Treat the sediment in the manner al- 
reaily directed for other kinds of lake, and diy it 
in square bits or lozenges. 

To make a yelUm lake. 

Take a pound of tunneric root, in fine powder, 
S pints of water, and an ounce of salt or tartar; 
put all into a glaied earlht^n vessel, and boil litem 
together over* clear gentle fire, till the water ai>- 
pears highly impregnated and stains a naper to a 
beautiful yellow. Filter this rumor, and gradually 
add to it a strong solution of rcche alum, in water, 
till the yellow matter is all curdled and |)recipi. 
tated After this, pour the whole into a filter of 
papcs*, and the water will run olf, and leave the 
yellow matter behind. Wash it with fresh water, 
till tli«^ water comes olf insipid, and then ia obtain- 
ed the beautiful yellow called lacipte of turmeric. 

In this manner make a lake ot any of the sub- 
sunces that are of a strong texture, m madder, log- 
wood, kc but it will not succeed in the more ten- 
der species, as the flowers of roses, violets, kc. as 
It destroys the nice arrangement of parts in those 
subjects, 00 which tlie colour de|ienus. 
1*0 make another yettaw lake. 

Make a ley of potashes and lime sufficiently 
strong; in this boil, gently, fresh broom-flowers, 
nil they are white; then take out the dowers, and 
^it the ley to boil in earthen vessels over the fii«; 
add^as much alum as the liquor will dissolve: then 
empty this ley into a vessel of clean water, and it 
will give a yellow colour at the bottom. Settle, 
and decant alT the clear liouor. Wash this dow- 
4Br, wUsh is fomid at the bouom, with more wa- 



ter, till all the salts of the ley are washed off; thcit 
separate tlie yellow matter, and dry it in iha 
sliade. 

To make a yelOtrm, 

Gum gutte and terra menta give veij beautlAil 
yellows, and readily eonimunieate their colour to 
eopal varnish, made with turpentine. Aloes giv« 
a varied and orange tint. 

Lemon yellorw. 

A beautiful lemon yellow may be formed by foU 
lowing the prescription of the old painters, wIhj 
mixe<r together the oxides of sITsenic, (realnr an J 
oriiiment). But t'nese colours, which may be imi- 
tated in another manner, have the disadvantage ol 
being of a poisonous quality. It will, tlierefore, 
be better to substitute in their room, Dutch pink 
of Troyes and Naples yellow. Tliis composition 
is proi>er for distemjier and for varnish. When 
gnNma, and mixe<I with the ^umislies indicated for 
tne iireceding colour, the residt will be a brieht 
solid colour, without smell, if an alcoholic varnish 
be applieil for the last stratum. 

TV make JSthplet yelhro. 

There are two processes given for making this 
colour. 1st One pound of antimony, 1) po«uid ol 
lead, 1 oz. of alum, and 1 os. of common salt 

Sd. 1^ oz. of pure ceruse, 2 crz. of diaphoretic 
antimony, J oz. of calcineil alum, and 1 os. ot 
pure salHimmoniac. l^he ingreilients are to be well 
mixed together, and calcined in a moderate heat 
for three hours, in a covere<l crucible, till it be- 
comes bai'ely red htrt, when the mass will becom« 
of a beautiful vellow colour. Witli a lai^*r por- 
tion of calx of'^antimonv and sal ammoniac, the yel 
low verges towanls gold colour. 

Cfbss may be tinged yellow with the above pra 
paration. 

To make a patent yeffow. 

It is prepared by triturating mininm or red o»* 
Ide of ieatl and common salt together, and then 
exposing them in a crucible to a gentle heat In 
this process, the salt is decomposed, and the acid 
unites with the oxide of lead, and forms the ^la- 
tent yellow. The alkaline base of the salt remains 
in die comp(Hind, which is tQ be carefully waslied 
and crystal! ize«l. 

Muriate of lead tiiwes vitreous matters of a yel- 
low colour. Hence the beautiful glazing given to 
Queen's ware. It is composed of 80 pounds of mu- 
riate of lead, and SO po!unds of flints gruund to- 
gether very fine, ami mixe<l with water, till the 
whole becomes as thick as ciTam. llie vessels to 
be glazed ai« diptied in the glaze, and sufleixMl to 
dry, when they are eziM>std to a sufficient degree 
of heat to vitnfy the surface. 

To make Chineee yellow. 

The acacia, an Eeyptian thorn, is a species of 
mimosa, fixim which tlie Chinese make that yel- 
low which bears washing in Uieir silks an«l stufis, 
and appears with so muclk elegance in their paint- 
ing Oil paiier. The flowers are gathered before 
they are fully opened, and put into an eartlien ves- 
sel over a gentle heat, being stinxnl continually 
until they ai-e nearly dry, and of a yellow cohmr: 
then to hAf a pound of the flowers, a sufficient 
quantity of rain-water is added, to hold tlie flowers 
incorporated togjether. It is then to be boileil un- 
til it becomes tliick, when it must be straine<L 1 o 
the liquor is added, half an ounce of common alum, 
and one ounce of calcined oyster>shells, retliiced ta 
a fine powder. All these are mixed together into a 
masSL An addition of a pixiportion of the ripe seeds 
to the flowers, renders tlie colours somewhat 
deeper. For making the deepest yellow, add a 
small quantity of Brazil wooil. 

1^ make a pearl -white, * 

Poor some distliked ^«\*^ \ite %«t;>Nba«iSk. A w^ 



Iiluet Titler tlis tiiluiinii, ami 

Willi illMillcd wMcrki it Dm - — 

jiroiwriv drieil. iiy ■ gentle bcM, ibi* jiuwdvr 
whM ii'KUMinlly tcmwd pcul while. 
n mete c grcem ra/snr. 
Mix > rnliitiini ofeoniniua Mh >iid blue rilnnl 
in vnler. Iiy iiuttitie i:n|i[wr pliilut tliciirin, unl 
grccii jnveijHtali; will br gmliull)' Cinniil. 
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filler. V/i 
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hhI* dT Uik viiri'il 



lUunlre It (muuli of dry wliilu imtiitli, 11111 t1 
ounwdif vlJte arwaie, in S luniiKliur unlet. Wlicii 
dM •uliiuon* aiv jmiiict, (Kiiir ibv ar*L-nic*l Icj inio 
(Ims mIkt pwliinllv, «id iliiiut I |fiiuiul H ounifCiur 
goal gn.-eu tuveiiMtm* vill lie oliuincd. 
/n w xaitk giteH. 
Thi* 11 obtained ftvin tlie mhitiun of m iirecipi- 
lute uf e<i}>iier intuWr luiil water, uliieh, uv i-ni- 
lionilinii, jielili • tRUii|nrrnt .:ii|in.-niii iirtar, 
•liicU iiiiinllirl'i tliewtwrfliwIlnuMwickjjrueu. 

DiwntTc ina auiill qnantlly ul' Inn wali.v. Spuria 
M luliitHUK tX «n]r|icri 111 lunitbur nnrt, lniil B |ainf 
aTnxiilu uf araentv wiili t inrtior ikNmIi, intil it 
tlirovinutno mcire orixHue xeidt mix liy (lr);n>c*, 
tliiiiuil nlutionwiih the lint, B|;iluiiiEeuntinii- 
■llj' until the dTurveieviive liiiii rutin'!; cmml) 
tticM! then fnnn <i pr«ti|iilatc of a ilirlf grrciiikli 
Tellou', very ■buniliiiit) adil ut it almitt lliree parti 
•facciieadil, ariDcliiiipiaiilitvlliattlinr may bs 



• •He). 
biilk. 



ret by tlFgrFei tliu prneipltRlo dimlnldwi the 



if iIk pi-arl-aah ii |nNl, it will be nioneli to nr. 
citiilHc Ibe rltriol, •Ucb vill be known by tin 
eHi-rvL-MPMainmiRlUtelymbudiMC, uhI titc i*<ca- 



w hniintlMTe dviiiDP* umnlinit^ 
HUiy at [Tie iwunin of the liipiiir, entirely iliieii- 
lonml, B (Kiwdcrof : 
liiie^ iml ofa *viy braiiliful grvciii 



liiii pmeevi liaa Imii iTpuateil on a larn; 1 
by niiiq: ata^nia pulau wliicti waijinniannl w 
imrli nxlile of annili: in pbwe of n. IIh lii|Unrl 



nii.T>uKnKaiBnnFiiuHeiyiHUtiding, and titc vtm- 
liiule bllins to tin Intlom ofllie venel bikI iIktcUt 
iiiiHtueinjc a fine green eulmir: whc-n tetlUd, ifnw 
I ufl'llirckwli4iiJ!', then [ml it liili> liwi, niwTe of 
I enniM. in ElUT, anil vhe« wvll ilmiiied hy it oa 
' dialk-Mmiva, 10 dnw ■ fiirUier iiuwKitr fi-ixu ill 
I 6 po>inili of Uieii jiiil it into a liure tn diy. 

7aM£rlfcMiiier&.'mi«fii«wfw awaeerf «_ 

1'h1il> I lb. (if ilw fp.iiuiiiB iniiienil »««ti, in 
lurcil ami veil |io«ilmil, 1 lb. nf iIh: iMwiiiiiatt 
orcipjicr, Ulb. of ix-fineri' blue ici'diti.-r, 3 Ibu 
iif wbae lenil, iIit pnwilcred, 3 uuikl-* oT ausiir M 
l<.-a<l, [lowdi-nil Cm. 

Mix the wluite of iheac innnlicnli in )Ia«eerf 
nil, awl piiiil ibrm in a bivintingniill, |Hu^iii> u 
tbifHiBb until iiniiuSiiri it will llinvin- iniKluna 
brifjit nilnend |ivB Kreea luiiitt, preiuitt: ■ Una 
liut, niHl keep any kiiRlli of time, in any eDiiMI^ 
■ injiity, liy iwuInB (dl or walvr owr it. 
le tliit culimr fur luniuoriliipniiiiiihB. 
label IkurilKeni-nndiiuriiiiiiil, with t sillol 
pub' iKHkilmli mix Iheni well tcjp-tlier.nndtluavni 
jiniibin: a Mcnift |iia>|[reea iwiut: the Ii 
— :...! — ■ 1... - iiij™ , furtlieru 

aivilril. nii»c 
Ktiat «dt wahT; It imf 
alM> bv 11M.1I Cir Anility mom*, liy a<lil[ii|r tbn« 
INnmil) iiT while li-ail, Kruiunl in hidf liOMred oil, 
ami half luqienliiie, to one |iuiiii(l of tlia kkm- 
thru III lie iiiiu'il iiii iii UuiH'Uliiie tuirita, fit tw 
iiw. Il mHV alia la; im.-d fur tiiiiitiii^ VLiiiHiwi 
wtnilnw lilinil*, by luldlu); to I lb, of tlic Rreeu iwii* 
re* of whiU: Ii-mI, jgnauid in Inrpciilinu- 

U- iniiiil lip uilli tiir|iuiline mmiah fcr 

iiM'. Li ull liia afoiruiid iirvjinroliona it will n> 
lain a TJne lint, wlilcli i* icrj- dr -~' ' 



nr ili|[lil1y crtntal- | leii 
ni| atlerwaiilitlu: I lUei 



tliere vai Ibmird al the mrfneii' a |i:Uiclu 'if a 
laipvrb iireen e(4iHU-( tlie whole wa> exiHiml to I 
heat, iihI a lirnvT iiiiwilei- (HiKiiillHtud vliieli aoi I 
waMieil, tn free it rnini ft great eiecu of arwnie. t 
The green llin* obtnlned wai inwnilluiie.-^iiuiu/t F 
de CAimU, SiM. 1IU3. " 

I'a iaiprviT ^rrti fHiInt, 

Takoli tniicra of eniilc |KitBili, |4 drachma of N I 
•nnle white nrwnie. 

Iloil Uiem bi 8 liallnni of aoll water, until quite 
d!i«dveil| then pm the lii|UOr into a eau irou ve>- 
■el Id enut anil leltlei dm* olT Uie liipnir ekMi 
frum till) leiliniFnl, and put it into a teuul iIim 
will hnlil SHOjBdtonaiadd to H titjnllmn Drcb.'wi 
Boft water, Dnblt take one pound oTHntwui ritlM, 
awl boil it In two tpdluni or Mil water till dinolvnli 
pulliiie the koIiHiihi IiiIo an 0|ien veaM^ till iju^tc 
ealdi liimi add h anilmllT In tlie aruniMiiit loln- 
liiNi offiiedidkali.MiiTiiicilwcllallllielinH:, awl 
it will iirodiiee ugmutuegreem ariik, witli whieli 
prneccit in the iiuial way of mlBend green. It ii 
mnenlial in Uii> pr(!(iamJoii 10 muke t*jic mincnd < 
Kmni wltlioiit ii>i(% cauKiu alkali wliicli ii llw 
lencml way of maniiraclaring it liir tliii iiuiiinfet 
berjnnu tlie eaiiaie alkali aeti iwwcrt'iilly on Ihe 
wgetablequnlity uf liiiaeed oil UM»I in tliia open- 
lion, ami mdera il mneilasiiraua. 

1 o larpai* Ihe preeinllautof oopper to mia with 
Hm afotvoid Mide, lake one pnuiiil nf Jtomaii 
*llrinl, and boll h till dinnlve<i In two ipilloni of 
Hill wnteri at tlw Mme time diaulvo in anollicr 
*eiK-l liHlfa|iaiiiidofllie fira loll Amoiein ^earl- 
a•h^|Illl lliE nuIuttoM of Titriol boiline hot, inio a 
•eatiJ Ihal will hold 10 or U gaUomi tlien add to 
I psduallf Uie wlution of jiearl'tiiih, boiling hoi) 



f ipiiekiilvei'; wiliibiir, and amiwh 
■\t Iwlf ui. (ii-iiid aU lUKellicr, and 



"I"* mute n/ne brwn Mr. 

Uniiiie, awl hoil in .-I ipurl* (if water. 4 «». of 

Frcnrb iKniea, to llie redMction nf one lialf. tiiiwa 



diem tiimugb a elmli, aiul jnit In lliii Jiiive a ilii 
Bt'etimml (luuntily of wliiliiiK, imiinhd ami tine 

'Ut ' - ' 



nu tu inakt a ihiirk jiaMc, 

slbHS.,*iiiln.-liHu,f,yon 



null put into imall tii 

When diT, nic it uilh|>niii( and to render il 
incr, put in inmc Kiiinbi^-. 

Te imilaleJieA namr. 

Mit a little while and nllow tiiKeilKn Ihiniaild 

\ little miire rcil tlmn yellnw. 'I'lieie funu an os- 

I eWlciil Imitaliiin nrilieciaiiiik-iinn. 

,1wbite firpaiHltntt/iicbimig be prttenvil Jka» 

Vin into a |iaii 3 ipiHitii .>{ linitwl oil. «it1i ai> 
equalipiBiililT nrbraiuly, aiiil4i|iiiirta ol the iKat 
double dinlllcd vinegar, 3 iluw^n vf whole new-bii! 
emi, 4 Ibi. of mutton iiifft, diopiied mdhIIi cover 
all witli a lead plulc. and liilc it well. I.»y tliii 
>«n 111 the ecllar fur diree weeki, ihun ink': tkil- 
fully Uio white ufl*, awl dir it. Tlw diuu vi ibia 
campoimon ii G omieei of wliite U 1 of liiiiiibU, 
'I'll ckan picturrt. 

Tnka tlie picture out uf llie frarae, Iht 11 cIcbb 
iKVcl on It, fur III ar U <l«y*. Keeu cuntiinullv 
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wetdne it, nnlil it hai drawn ont all the filthinest 
from tlie picture: {lass tome linseed oil over it, 
which hat been a long time aeaioned in the tun to 
purify it, and the picture will become as lively on 
Its surface as new. t 

Another methotL—'VvX into 2 quarts of me oldest 
ley, a quartbr of a pound of Genoa soap, nispe<l 
very fine, with about a pint of spirit of wine, and 
boil all together. Then strain it through a cloth, 
and let it wkA, With a brush dipped in the com- 
position rub the picture all over, and let it dry; 
repeat this process, and let it dry again. l*hen 
dtp a little cotton in oil of nut, and pass it over its 
surface. When perfectly drr, run it well over 
with a warm cloth, and it will appear of a beauti- 
ful freshness. 

ilompoundfir receiving the cohun tued in encmu- 

Hc painting, 

DissHve 9 OS. of gum arable in 1 pint of water; 
add 14 oz. of finely fiowdered mastic, and 10 oz. 
of white wax, cut m small pieces; and, whilst hot, 
add by degrees S pints of cold spring water: then 
strain tlie comnosition. 

Another method. — Mix 24 ounces of mastic with 
gum water, leaving out the wax; and when suffi- 
ciently beaten and dissolved over the fire, add, by 
degrees, 1^ pints of cold water, and strain. 

Or, dissolve 9 ounces of gtim arabic in 1^ pints 
of water, then add 1 pound of white wax Boil 
them over a slow fire, pour them into a cold ves- 
sel, and beat it well together. • When tliis is roix- 
e<1 with the colours, it will require more water 
than the others. This is used in painting, the co- 
lours being mixed with tiiese eomnositions as with 
oil, adding water if necessary. When the point- 
ing is finished, melt some white wax, and with a 
liard brush varnish the painting, and when cold, 
rub it to make it entirely smootn. 

Grecian method of painting on "wax. 

Take an ounce of white wax, and one ounce of 
gum mastic, in drops, made into powder; put the 
-wax into a glased pan, over a slow fire, and when 
melted add the mastic; then stir the same until 
they are both incorporated Next throw tlie paste 
into water, and when hard take it out, wipe it dry, 
mid beat it in a mortar; when dry nound it in a 
linen cloth, till it is reduced to a fine powder. 
Make some strong gum water, and wlien painting 
take a little of the powder, some colour, and mix 
them all with the gum water. Liglit colours re- 
quire but a small quanQQr of the powder, but more 
must be put in proportion to the darkneu of the 
colour^, and to black there sliould be almost as 
much of the powder as of colour. 

Having mixed the colours, iiaint with water, as 
IS practised in painting with water colours, a 
ground on the wood being first painted, of some 
]iro|»cr colour, prepared as described for the piu- 
tut«. When the painting is quite dry, with a hard 
brush, passing it one way, varnish it with white 
wax, which is melted over a slow fire till the pic- 
ture is varnished. Take care the wax does not 
boil. Afierwanls hold the picture before a fire, 
near enough to melt the wax, but not to run; and 
when the varnish is entirely cold and hard, rub it 
g*ntly with a linen cloth. Should the varnish blis- 
ter, warm the picture again very slowly, and the 
bubbles will subside. 



WATER COLOURS USED IN DRAWING. 

Implemente, 
Those necessary for drawing are a drawing- 
board, a ruler, compasses, charcoal, black lead 
pencils, penknife, porte-crayons, black, white, 
and red enalkf Indian Ink, erow-qaill pens, ea- 



mePs hair pencils, boxca of eoloort, paper of se« 
vcral sorts, and (lortfolios. 

Drawing'boartU are used to fix the paper to 
that it may not sliifl, an<l also to strain it, to pre 
vent the colours when laid wet on the paper from 
causing it to swells so as to become uneven. Tho 
simplest sort is mavle ^f a deal b<«rd framed, with 
a strong pifice across each end to prevent warping. 
U|Kin this the paper may be fixed with pins, wa- 
fers, or sealing-wax, or it may be strained with 
paste or glue. 

Divwing compaeoeo are instruments of brass and 
steel, for dividing linea, and laying down measnrei 
from sodea, kc; a steel pen is also osefu for 
drawing lines, cleaner than tliey can be done by a 
oommon pen. 

Black-lead pencil* are eitlier hard or soft, Hm 
best are withont any grit, not too soft, and cut easily 
without breaking; those that are gritty and brittie 
will not answer aa welL 

Indian ink. — ^The best is stamped with Chinese 
characters, breaks with a glossy fracture, and feels 
smooth when rubbed on Uie sfiell or yHttLs. The 
inferior kind, made in this counti7, may be easily 
known by its grittiness. 

I/air pencil* are made of camclVhair; if ihey 
come to a point, when moistened, without split- 
ting, they aiv good. 

jbrawtng paper. — ^That wliich is made without 
any wire marks, and called wove paper, is the 
best; it is made of various sizes and thicknesses. 
Middle tint paper is of a brownish or of a grey co- 
lour, and is used for drawing u^ion with buck and 
white chalk. 

Crow pent are used for fining the outline with 
ink after it has been determined by the i>eaiaU. 
To dram in voter colour*. 

This is an art capable of affording the highest 
delight; since no mode of representation can di»> 
play the apiiearances of Nature with greater truthe 
It is an art which has of late been cc#re& tc ui>* 
preoedented success; and may be said, tJi preseoL 
to be the most perfect species of painting which it 
in practice. 1 o this the facility of its materials 
mainly eontribules. — ^It is not attended with the 
embarrassments to which oil paintinc is liable, but 
proceeds, by ready and tininteiTuptt^ progress, tn 
its completion. 

The general or simple colotirs, and the various 
species of each fit fbr^Hiinting in water colours, ai*e 
as follows— 

White*. — Ceruse, constant white, white lead, 
Spanish white, flake white, siKNliuni. 

Black*. — Burnt cherry stones, ivory black, 
Keating^s black, lamp black. 

Green*. — Green bice, green verditer, grass 
g^reen, sap green, verdigris distilletl. 

i//t/M.— Sanders blue, terre blue, bUie verditer, 
indigo, litmus, smelt, Frus.<)ian blue, light ditto, 
ultrumHrine, ultraHiarine ashes, blue bice. 

Brovnt. — Spanish brown, Spanish liyuoriae, 
umber, bistre, burnt terra de Sienna, unbumt 
ditto. 

Ar^f.— Native cinnabar, burnt oahrt, Indian 
red, red lead, minium, lake, versJilou^ carmini^ 
re«l ink, Indian lake. 

YelUnoa. — ^English ochre, gall stone, gamboge 
masticot, oelire dc luce, oqiimcnt, Roman ochrc^ 
Dutch pink, saffron water, lung's yellow, gold yel* 
low, French berries. 

To prepare voter colmtrn.'- Whi*c 

Use white lead, and clarify it with white wine 
vinegai*; after the white is settled, pour off ihe 
vineear, and wash it with water. Urns: Fut th« 
powder into a glass of water, stir it, and presently 
pour the water off, while it is white, into another 
glass; when it is settled, pour off the waxjex^vaA. 

ISft 
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•n ezeellmt white will be obiained; to wliicli ftdd 
M miicli gum as i.i neccsiary to give it • glots. 

,iiwthtr. — Take a potiiul of the shreddinei of 
glove leather, anil steep them in water; boil them 
with twelve quart* of water, till it waitei to two; 
■train 't through a linen cJoth, into a well glaxed 
eartlien pan; tliia is called glue ur size, anil |iro|iur 
to use M iih colours in camlle light pifeci; to know 
if this is strong enough, try if it is stiff and firm 
4nder the hand. 

I'he glue being meltcff, reduce some white clialk 
to a powder, and while it is hot add such a quan- 
litv of the chalk as will bring it to the consistency 
of '« paste, letting it steep for a quarter of an hour; 
stir It with a bruiih made of hog s bristles. 

In order to make this white brighter, add more 

Slue. He careful to observe that cvei^ layer is 
17 before ])utting on anf)ther. If the artist works 
u\ion wood, he must put 011 a dozen; but six or 
seven are sufKcieiit if tlie paper is thi^k. After- 
wants dip a soft brusli in soiiio water, drain it with 
the fingL-rs; rub the work with it in order to make 
It siuoolh. When the brush is full uf white, wash 
it again; and also change the water when it is too 
white- Ur use u wet lim-n rag instead of a bruslu 

VtUow. 
In some objects tlicre may friHiuently l>e seen a 
shining, like lliut of gold, through colours ot red, 
blue, or green, such as some sorts of tlies or be«.s> 
tles, and tiic caudiarides. I'his may be well imi- 
tated by laying some leaf-gold on the shadiHl side 
of the drawing, giving a little to the light side. To 
lav on tlic gold-leaf, press it smooth and close 
with cotton, »t\er having washed it willi alrong 
wutcr; but take care that in laying on tlie g^in, the 
liiniis are nut exceeded through wliich the gold is 
to uppt^r. In tliis eaMt, the gold is only to sliine 
thronKli the transparent colour, whicli is to be laid 
over iL 

As lL*af-g^ld will not receive water-colours rc- 

Sidarlv, procuiv some w:iier of ox-gull, and with 
lis lupior stroke over the gold leal, by which it 
will receive any colour the lulist is desirous of lay- 
ing over it. 

in some manuscripts tliere may l»c seen gold 
letters, which seem to rise above llie surface ot tlie 
paper. The eom^kosiliou which raises them is 
made of vermilidu an<l the white of an egg. beaten 
to tlie consistence.' of an oil, and fixed to Uic paper 
with gum-arubic; on tliis figurative letter, wash 
some gum-water, witli a canielVhair [nnicil; lay 
on the gold leal' i-losc with somo cotton; aiid wIk-ii 
dry, rub it Mi^ain witli cotton, and burniith it with 
a dog*s tooth, when it will api»ear us if CMSt in 

There is also anotlier way of working in gold, 
which is performed bv shell gold. Co\er ttic slia- 
dy parts with vennifion, before using this goUl, 
And wlien it has been rectified witli spirit of wine, 
lay it on; when dry burnish it aji before. 

In laving on liiis gtild, leave the lights without 
, as It will appear to much grcaUir advantage 
than if all the objects wei-c covered; but provided 
file whole performance should be covered, tiie best 
way of setting it off is to trace over die shady parts 
with gall-stoite, or the yellow made of Freuuii ber- 
ries, heightened with miiuum. 

Gatnbo^e is one of the mellowest colours nature 
has produced; it it of so mild a temperature, tliat 
whra it is touched with any fluid, it iuitauUy di»- 
ftolrei; it it productive of a variety of most agretai- 
ule tints, and will gnierally iluulo ilteli^ tAough 
■ometlmea it requires lielp. 

GiUt-Uune is a varjr rich deep yellow, tending 
towards a brown; it is csceediD)||Iy usefni in many 
«Mes, needs but little gumminc or grindiii^ 
nurks free, but will not shade itiuC 
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If we eiit the roots of harbemea^ Mid mH 
into a strong lixivium of iK«rl-«Bhien anl «i 
s^rr agreeable yellow will proceed trom tbem. 

Another fine ti-aiiS|Nirtfnt yellow it made W 
boiling the root of a mulberry-tree^ well flleaaae^ 
in the foregoing lixivium. 

Veihxp ochre makes a venr good pnle yellow; 
and hciiig ground witli gum water provea esiveai^ 
ly useful. 

Another rery agreeable yellow it made If n* 
fusing tlie plant cetatkne in watei'; gvntiy pren it, 
and add to tlie liquor some aluna-water; then le^ it 
boil. 

Tt extract veUanofrem French berrieM. 

In a quart of the prece<ling lixivium^ boil S oz. 
of French berries, till tin; liquor is of a fine vel- 
low; strain it from tlie yellow berriea, and wlura 
cold it is fit for use. To the berrica put a pint ot 
the same lixivium, and boil it till llie liqior is as 
strong as gall-stones; with which ahade any yel* 
I'lws: this boil till it comet to a brown; with the 
addition of a little ox-gull, it will aerve to ahade 
the gi,ld-K«f. 

A yellow mar be made by infusing rnqfr-eH in 
pure watiT. \Vben this is 8ieei»ed in rectiSed 
spirit of wine, tliere it iiotliing higher; but it il 
verv apt to fiv unless it is highly gummed. 

A good yellow, for the niuiuination c^ prints, 
mav be extracted from the roott of ^tijyiri » hick 
make a good green, when mixed wiUi traDtpnitrrt 
verdigiis. 

Those yellows, called Knglish and Uutch pinks, 
art! madJ with French berrietf ground to a fiiiA 
powder, and then boiled. 

Ainnr's yrlUrWf a fine body-oolour, it mueb utcd 
in heightening the ochre for gold lace, See. 
' Orange cohttr is made of a mixture of Termk 
ion and gamboge, tlie latter most predoniinaut. 

JiedM, 

Red-le:id, or minium, is a strong hea\-y eoloir 
The following are the directions lor preparing it: 
I'ut four ounces in agliiss, to a quart of rain water, 
and when it has U.-en ihorouglily stirrtMl, t>our oil 
llie water; by a frc<iueiit repetition of this, there 
will rtriaain at the liottom of the glass a beautiful 
red, when diy, which is to be used with gum-wa- 
ter. When the colour has been thus pre|>arv«l, 
not ni')re than twenty graius will reuuiiu out 01 
four ounces. 

Carmitui nifonls the highest and roost |>or{eet 
crims<in, and is the most i>eauliful of all reda, for 
with thi» colour and lake the shades may lie tnad^s 
as strong us wanted. This colour should never be 
purch-iMfd but in day-ligiit; fur if not good, it will 
S(K)tl the work. 

lAike is a fine transiMreiil colour, not mucii in 
ferior to carmine; but in iiaintiiig with cariniii<} 
on that part of the print on which llie light is U([»- 
fiosed lo sU'ike, lay on the first lint as light as puii. 
hible, working it biruiij^iT ae it gitms daiker, auti 
touch it iu the dai'kcr i>uil& uith lake. 

To make lake, prt-paiv a lixivium, maile with 
the ashes (if \iiie-tMrig^, Hud lo three pints add a 
iKitind of Uie best |^ruuiid Brazil-wood; bvil it till 
halt the lixi%iuni is evapoi'ated; strain it ulf; boil 
it again with the addiii<.in uf four ounces uf fresh 
Ili'azil-wood, tMO ounces of cochineal, iudf an 
ounce of terra incritu, ^nd a pint of water; evit|K>- 
rate as before; add half an ounce of burnt alum 
(reduced to an imiMlpable powder), and a (piartct 
of a drachm of arsenic; dissolve them in it, by 
stirrin>» it with a stick; wlien settled strain it. I'o 
give this a body, reduce two ciutle-fisli bones to a 
powder, and putting it iu, let it drv leisurely. 
Grind it in a quantity of water, in whidi let it steepi 
itrain it through a doth, and making it into a few 
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auLe«, net It br for use, after di^iitg it od a pieee 
of-nnrblo. 

ll'this is viintcd redder, add some of the juice 
of a lemon { and to make it deei>ur, add oil of 
cartar. 

• Another fake. 

H<A1 the shreds of snficrfine scai^t cloth in a ley 
made of the anhes of burnt tartar; when sufficient- j 
ly hoi led, add some cochineal, powdcitid mastic, ; 
and alum; boil this ap:ain, and strain it through a 
hag 9<>vi*val times. The first time, the bag must 
be «traine<i from top to hottoan; and the remaining 
gross matter 1)ein^ taken out, let tlie bag be weU 
washed ; afler this strain the liquor through the 
bag again, when a imsle will remain on the aides, 
which divide into small cakes, for use. 

Another. — Steep four ounces of the best Brasil- j 
wood in a pint and a half of tlic finest distilled ! 
vinegar, for three weeks at least, though the loneer 
it remains tiie better it is; seetliu the wliole in SaU 
ttewn fimris, till it boils up ttiree or four times; 
let it settle for a dav or two; put it to an ounce of 
powderefl alum, an<l into a ciran ^lan with tlie li- 
(|iior; let it ixsmain for twentv-four hours; heat the 
comi>o9ition, and stir it till it is cold; when it has ; 
9too<l about twelve hours, strain it, and a<ld two i 
cuttle-fish bones, prepai^ed as l>efore. 

Crinuon. 

In twelve ounces of pale stale beer, boil one i 
ounce of ground Br»7.il-woo<l, till the colour is as 
stnHig MS desiivd: sti-ain it through a linen cloth, 
and bottle it uu for use. if wanted to bring this 
colour to a boiiv, take some di-icd ox-blood, re- 
(IucimI to a powder, and mix it with tlic colour. 

A fine cnnisnn may lie extracted from tlic berry- 
bearing spinach, which, being presseil, ailoi'ds a ! 
T1M7 Mgretrnble juice; to this add a fourth part of 
alnm; boil it, and when cold it is fit for use. 

Ov a very beautiful n>d may be extracted from 
tfie re<l beet root, baked with a little strong vioc- 
f9r and alum; when cold it is fit for use. 

u^nothtr. — Put twenty or more grains of bruised 
rnrbiui-ul into a gallipot, with as many drops of; 
{lie ley <if taitnr as will make it give forth its co- 
lour; add to tliis niixtm-v about h«uf a 8]»oonful of 
water, or more, and a very agret'abie purple will 
lie obtained. Ueilucc some alum to a very fine 
fiowder, ]iut ittothepunde liipior, and a beautiful 
rrinwion will ap])car; stmin it thrungli a fine cloth: 
use it as soon as possible; fur though this is a co- 
lour which, if soon used, looks exti*eniely well, 
)'el hy long standi iig it is subject to dectv. 

Jnilian Uihe is tiir sujieriiir to any older of the 
kind, for the deep shades of n*d of all kinds, and 
uorks us free as ^nibo^e. 'I he beiit is bi*ought 
fmm China in putH, »nd has the apiiearance of 
ru:»pbcrn'-jam, but very bitter to tlie ta»te: it re- 
quires no gum. 

Take ciglit ounces of logwoo<I, a i»int of rain 
water, and an ounce of alum; infuw it well over a 
slow fire, in a well glazed pan r>r pipkin, for atiout : 
Si-h hours; add ^ ounce* of giiiu-afaiiii.', let it stand . 
f'lr a wirtk: strain it tlirougji a piece of fine ololli. j 
Keep it close, or it will mouhi. 

jtmither.^S. redder ptirfile may be made by j 
Hiding to 1 oz. of the above, t't'Ur ounc^^s of Urazil- ' 
wood, and a pint of stale beer; boiling ii till the [ 
liquor in as str'4ig as is desired, it may be luade 
darke>* 'ly ad<liiig more higwofHl. 

The richest piir|de i*i made by blending Oiirmine 
and Triissiaii blue, cr indigo, to whaievtr shade is 
wanted. 

Bhte: 

Ultramarine is the best and brightest blue. Pre- 
pare it bv heating six ounces of the lapis lazuli till 
t it red cool i.* in stivng vinegar; grind it witli a 



stone and mullcr to an impalpable ik wder; then 
make a composition of bees^-wax, resin, I'nseetl- 
oil, and turiientine, of each three ounces: iiioor- 
jiorate the wholo together over a alow fire, ti!l it 
IS near boiling; pour tliem into a pan well glazed. 
This is called the (Misle of ultramarine. The laiiia 
lazuli being prepared, add to it an etpial quaniity 
of the pastil, or paste; mix tliem t'^gether diorougli- 
Iv, and let them remain twelve honni. To extract 
the ultramarine from the |>aste, pour clean water 
upnn it; on presung the |>aste with tlie hands, the 
ultramarine will come out for its reception: plAcr 
a glass tumbler under the hand; let it settle in 
this water till the ultramarine sinks to the bottom. 

If the colour soemi foul, cleanse it thus: Dissolve 
some tailar in water; add as much of it to the ul- 
tramarine as will cover it; let it stand twelve hours^ 
wash it in Mrarm w^ter, when die coloiu* will be 
well clarified and perfectly clean. Let the ulti'a- 
inarine be of a high colour, and wellground. 

Next to ultramarine in beaurf, is J*ruuian blue^ 
but it does not griud kindly wiUi water, ou account 
of its oilv substance. 

Blite bice iH a colour of a very good Iiody, nnii 
flows very agreeably in the ]K'ni'il; wash it accord* 
ing to the rules laid down for ultramarine. 

Jilnckt, 

TTlie proper blacks for water colours are as 
follows: 

Jvory bfack, which is ]irei>ared in the fidlowing 
manner: Let the ivory black be thoi-oi^hly grouiul, 
and there will naturally proceed from it a liquor 
of an oily substance: mix as much of it as wil. 
make it work freely in the pencil. It has a fine 
gloss, and is extremely serviceable in painting of 
shining objects. 

Indamnk is a very good black, and of gi-<*at 
service, as it may be laid to any f.hade, and « ill 
always shade itself; on wliich account it is often 
used Crn- drawings. 

Greftu, 

Safh-^reen is a colour extremely scn-iceablc,and 
the best green for water colours, being of a guniniy 
substunce, and diluting easily in uater. It profiiii-e's 
an endless variety of tints, and h:i& the advantage 
of shading itsidt'. 

ji tea or avtificiat ^retni^ is made by mixing in- 
digo and sajHgreen, M-hich may be nv.<il«* liglii..:r hy 
addin<^ more or less indigii; it is a xt-ry &cr\ic';ii- 
ble colour, easily worked, and [inxiMftivc of iiiumv 
tints. This colour, as well as d;<p-g:vi 11, .sh:i(lr.'i 
itiielf. The indigo uiu&t be well gi-uund beture 
you mix it. 

Another is made with i7idigo and ^timhns^e^ well 
ground together: exti*emel} useful in {i.uniing o< 
trues, gi'uss, vegcLibles, &cc. With the addition of 
Siii»-*'re<.'n, il is veiy serviceable in (lowers, uad 
sha(ling-iit of gariueitts. 

Jivtnpns. 

Bw'ttt and unhurnt tn'va df. Si''nna., arc tlip 
warmest browns fur tront gn Minds, dead leaves, ko, 
work very free, and ;ii'e of ;j«:iiurr.tl use. 

Bistvc is aho a |;<»tii| ainl servunabh^ eylO'U*.— 
The best sort is xtiy bn^flit un«l cl'i<!c: as it is a 
colour difficult to wm-k »if itsi If, ini\ a liiMo Sjiuii- 
iah liquorice with it, that will iiii.-lkiv\ and take oir 
itH h.irslineK^. It must be well ^I'l-iiiid; u:id tlie 
higher it is guiniucd, the iietti.-r IT r.'^c. 

apiimsh ln/uorice Is prod'n-ti^e oia jjrv-at varie- 
ty of bi-OMU tints, of a \er}" aj;ive:il)l. v-ol'»Mr; it 
will not shade itself, but works as fiue a^arygnni 
coloui's by diluting it in fair water. 

A hroicn nuTtuie is made l>\ iiicorpontling s:ip 
green and carmine, which is of an extr.u>i-tliuarily 
boft nature; il is a colcur extreiiu-ly s^-iviceuMe in 
^minting flowers in Mat"r cfdtuirs. 

Jinot/wTf by blending vtnvuit'm and biatrc tlv^ 
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rcn^Uj: thebtMremiiMbesxtremrlr *cllgmiinil 
before il li in«urtnnilH[ w,ih iba raniiilioii, aiiil il 
will prnluK I Tppr |[0»l liroirn. 

DirerliiruJtT prtparing mireil ctlmin. 

^M ettmr. — l>ri»e, Knting'i tilHk will •hile, 
■hwlvd villi GbnTT-ntime Muck. 

Aaj.— Lake uiil Hike iltiie, riiuleil with eti- 
nine < binn >ihl vermilion iIuiIhI wiih Ulnek. 

Changrablt mUr. — llnl Inul mil muticot-wmter, 
riitilcil with wiKgrven mini Tt^ll,(ri). 

.4nB(Aer.— I'ltc Hid yellow, ilurled with lake 

Cl^idetbiur. — lignlmaMicot, or Idte uul white, 
itiMleil Willi blue Ten'tter. 
•Another. — Ciiniunt white ind Inillin Ink, ilinle 

Jbulhrr.—VnuVs with ■ little lyke wid bine *ef 
illler, make* ■ teiy ■t^reeiLiU tlouil coluur, f.ir 
that pan next llie luniion. 

Crriuan. — Like «nil white, with ■ liule rermil- 
iim, ihuliil wilii lake ami cunnine. 

Flane cvhnr. — Vermilion iinil oqiiment, height- 

>JnMAer. — Ganbege, dulled with miniuin and 

FtfiA n!mr.—Ccrme, red lead, am) lake, fiv a 
iwartliy eumjiluxion, and Ti'llnw-ochre. 

ihatled with S|iauisli ruiiioriee, wuhed with car- 

Fimtk gntn. — Lishl pink and Dutch blue, 

Aarlnt with )^-eii |iink. 

Glan S'rg. — Cenitc, with a little blue of any 

Itair eahur. — Maitieot, oohre, an)b«% eeniae, 
awl chirn-aiiiH: blaik. 

Jjeailntmr, — IndiEoand white. 

Jdffht £(»«.— Itlue^icc, hvlglitcnvd with flake 

.itather. — lllue Tenliter, and white of 107 km, 
well giiiuuil. 

JJgAl gjrm^Viuk, nnilt, ami while. 

.iaalier, — Kluc TeR|[tt^r anil gamboge. 

.iiiolJirr.—C.ianliogf: and icnligriii. The chief 
•le of Ihii gneii ii to lay ihu gmuMl euluun Tur 

JJen tiamtff. — Iteil lead, and maMieut, ihnded 

Marreg. — Ijike 

OroTWE. — Knl II 
Willi fpul-ttiiiie mid IHEB. 

On-vge linrtuiy.—iMke, liRlit pink, a little mai- 
UcDi, iluideil with gall-atone anrl Uke. 

J'carl csIoHr.— Caniiinc, a lilUe white, 



I little nuulicM, ihaded 



Nkithii 



pink 



I'ui-plr, — liiiligu, SjAiiiah brown, and while . 
blue biee, veil and white lead t >>r blue bici 



.S'niiYrf.— Ued I. 
wmiUlon. 



pink, and white, (haded with 
lie, for the 



IIkt at fbe edgva, ao ai not 10 apiiear h*nh. 

Skf cJaur/ar ttn^erg. — lltue biee and M 
or ultnuiianoe ami wlilii-, •hwletl whh Indigi 



Straw fbinr. — Maiti. 
Aadvd with Uiiteh pink. 



Jf'fKer.— Bine and white, ibulad *hb blae, mt 
heiEhlFiii-d with white. 

^naihrr. — lllne rLTdlgri*, dialled with imSn 
and hi-ightcnvd villi white. 

IMrrcliftu Jar uMnf Me em'tiB-a. 

The penci()i inuil be bit in lliei|uill^ nodpii 
part in Ibe niidtlle. 

BeTore beginntng, have all the eoloii'W mdr 
and a imlcttE lor tliv eonvenienej ot nuKin^ tkent 
a paper to lay under llie hand, a* well u to trr Ihc 
soloun upon 1 alio a larp: bruili, ealletl ■ 6tci, la 
wijie oiTlbe duM from tlieio. 

being now impareil, pnioeed in the puntinn 
wliteh, if a luidtcape, lay on fim dewd calaun 
fnelv all over the pieee tttniof bo part lacu- 

Hien proceed with the lighter pacta, a» the ikT, 
aun-brmmi, kc. : ihiii ihu yrlluwiah btrama, wiih 
maiticnt and vhilei next the blueneia at the ik>, 
with bl'ie tii'diler alone; lor pBrple clowla, lui 
only Uke ami white, making the eotourw deeper 
an Khvj go upward* from dtt: horiiun, eaee|it in 
tctnpcMunuislui.-a. I'hc lopaof dialaiit niouniut 
mutt fai:wori(iil<(ifiiiiit,diiitUii.-r maj •eum lohaa 

Uring tliu cidoim forward i> the diitanee dr> 
ceeaKtj painting tlie TirMgniund next the koriwo, 
downward!, of a bliiiah mi-grBeni and aa you ad- 
vanec Inrwiiril, of a ibirkiT Kmii, >ill } mi cone ta 
the liiroEniuiid iiielf; w liidi, ai it ia the darkcai 
jiart of all, with dark green, workiid an «• to gin 
tliea|i|ieai'aiiccofa1inibbi:i7,ho. 

In ininliiig tieet, Iwiing firtt. laid a littls T«di- 
grii green for ■ dcail euhiur, iroeeeil with worki^ 
It io aa lo give a Ivafy appearaneii. 

llring ionicor tlielravea iorward with maMieW 

greent if oak trvea are intiiidueeil, lay on aoat 
tuuiJiea to eatilvu leavua uf \tj twined alKHit it 

All dininet ohjeeta are to be made impertiNt, aa 
they aiifiear la thu eye. 

In laimting fleah, iliu fallowing are the beat di- 
reetiiina for praiiaviiig the •"irk M ai afierwanli 
more readily 10 iHwluee Uiu eilccta uf solour* Kco 

Take ilake-white and a little lake, blend dieoi 
together, and a iih that lay the p^und oolaur i 
then abide with n-d ouhre,elien7-Mnncblack,aBil 
" "'"' '"" ~'~ ' ■"b-'lliT, louUiiiit ibelipa, 
ol earnmie, and lieighlca 
ml a little carmiiw. Be 



rhcek., tee. 
Ihe n>rili wi 
member nt-i 



11 pHij in: n.-nniiinLiii[eil to Uie Mudeiil in gene- 
ral, whatever iillu'iubjeBt of his drawing, itoltr 
Siiiali any one pm firj, hiit In woi* ii|i eieir part 
gnHliially alike, unlit Iw tinda notliing wantiug (o 

M hiTcrer his lay* ofi ctrm^ tovchci, he Duut be 
earclut In time [dace* to bring up Ida work w HI 
eipial mundnctaauilMTeiigthitemiieri-igaiHliwicU 
etiing die cnlnnr* with a aharpcr penc'l than tbi 
iii-M, that nolump*nrhar>lie<lL'eiinqtbel«ft,bH 
Uiui the diadnwi tnay all lie ilia|ier*ed, aiA and 
Hiinnth, and glidii^ gendy into nia: ainilhcr. 

The oeeaiional ruiighneaa of the work need d» 
diacourage theanlM; Ibr II il eauly auTtenMl bw 



only (n iweelcn, mellow, awl heigliten diem a». 
■onling ** the light liupiien to bill. 

A niethoil baa been htely riiieovered < 
ing the cReiiia of water colour* with Oh 
Ofwfiaiiiting by meana of wax crayuiu. 
genioiu ami |d«Mitig noili: of pivclice. 
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7b p^tveni the nlounfrom erackntF. 

Boil S ounoet of the best aui i clearest gtue, with 
I pint of clear water, and a half aii ounce of Uie 
finest ^um, till dissolved. This is a Tery senice- 
able liquor, with which temper those colours, in- 
tt?nded for sk)*, as it will prevent them from crack- 
iiig. 

7b make a mtlutivn of gum. 

Dissolve an ounce of white gum arabic, and half 
an ounce of doulde refined sugar, in a quart of 
spring-wai(*r; strain it tliroug^h a piece of muslin, 
then bottle it off for use, keeping it free from dust. 

Another method. — I'ake some of llie whitest sort 
of gum arabic, then bruise and tie it in a piece of 
woollen cloth, steep it in spring water till dissolved. 
If too stiff, which is known by tlie sliining of the 
colours, add more water; if too weak, more gum. 
With this water temper most of tlie colours, using 
such a quantitj of it, that the colours, wheo di^, 
being touched, will come oft. 

Tb keep Jliet from the •work. 

Having preimred the gum water, add a little eo- 
IfHjuintidHf which, if tlie work sliould be exposed, 
will keep it from being damaged by the flies. 
7\> prepare alum -mater. 

Tokc 4 ounces of alum, and a pint of sprins^ 
vater; boil it till the alum is thoroughly dissolved; 
filter it through blotting paper, and it is fit for use. 

Before laying on the colours, take some of this 
water not, and with a sponge wet the back of the 
|>»iN*r, which, if not^ood, must be wetted three or 
I'iMir times. This will not oidv prevent the sink- 
i:ig of the colours, but will also keep tliem from 
fading, and give an additional beauty and lustre. 
Kemember that tlie paper must be'dned each time 
before wetting it agaiiu 

To make Ume-^water. 

Put tome nnslaeked lime in a well-glaied pan ; 
cover it with pure water; let it remain so for one 
day , then strain offthe water, and keep it for use. Jiy 
tSe means of this water, sap green may be cluuig«:d 
into blue. 

To make a Hxivium of pearl atheo^ 

Steep lialf an ounce of iiearl ashes in dear water 
for one day; strain off the water as clean as possi- 
ble. This infusion will pnnove extremely servicea- 
ble in many colours, particularly Brazil wood; to 
whicli it Will g^ve an additional oeauty <md lustre. 
7*0 reotore decajfed a^ouro. 

Take distilled rosemary water, or essence of 
rosemaiy, and with a few tlrops tciniH:r the coloui's, 
whicli, however dead or faded, will recover tlieir 
primitive brilliancy. This essence will prevent 
the babbles which are troublesome iu grinding 
white and umbre. 

liquid gold for vellum painting. 

Having procui'ed some of the finest leaf gold, 
grind it w ith strong gum-water, adding more guni- 
water asis found re«|uiute; wlien thoroughly gixwiid 
t^smper it witli a small quantity of subiiiuMtc of 
mercury, binding it in the slicll with a little dis- 
solved gum; spread it e«|uallr over liie sliell, and 
uie it with water onlv, for gilding fans, ^c. 
Uquid Oliver fir the oame. 

llie manner of making diis is the same as that 
of litiiiid gold, only remembering to temper it witli 
glaire of eggs, and not water. 

7b make glaire of ergo. 

Beat the whites witli a spoon till they rise in a 
foam; let them stand twelve hours, and they will 
be elarified into good glaire. 

'Jo reotore rutted Uquid ailver. 

If silver becomes rusty, cover that \mtX of the 
penormance wiUi the juice of gariic, which will 
recover it efTectuallr. 

Grouitd to lay ailver or gold upon. 

Takfi the new shnxla of pareCmcut, (m thcj are 



•I 



far preferable to glove leather) and boil them in » 
uuart of S|^iring water till consiinuMi t »a pint; strai** 
the size Irom the slircds, and put .t into a well 
glazed pan; use it before it is cold. Be et refuU 
when laying on the siUcr or gold, thit tlie lize it 
not too moist, nor too dry, for in either case there 
will be dansxT of imfiairhig tlie work. 

To prevent glooo on tlrtnoin^ t. 

Too much gum in the conqiosition of ink cm- 
plf^ed in drawings is the cause of the ofiAisive 
|;loss which arises, in diflerrnt degrees, from wliat 
IS called Indian ink, aoconling to tlic caprice or 
ignorance of the manufacturer. This evil is 
irremediable, made with such ink, without the riiJc 
of defacing their surfaces. But it may be avoided 
by the artist comiiosinu; his own ink,' by an uuion 
oF ivory or lamp black, with a small iioition ot 
I'ruuian blue, or indigo, for a blue black; and the 
same blacks united with raw or burnt umher, bi»- 
tre, Vandyke, or any otiier brown instead of the 
blue for a brown black. These should be ieeor- 
porated by mixing tliem iu weak gum water, (or 
perhaps malt-wort would answer better), first levi- 
gating them vei^' fine in common water, on a mar- 
ble slab. >Vlien dried to a paste, tlie glutinous 
matter should be, and not till then, well mixed 
with them. The proper strength may be readily 
known by a few triids, and diat will be found sut- 
ficiently strong whifli 'binds the compositioa 
eiiouKh to prevent rubbing off by the touch. Intlian 
ink mnwings should be muidleil as liille as jiossi- 
ble, for the slightest rubbing produces a ceitain 
degree of gloat, and fi^equent repetitions ot it 
make the glosn more apiiareut and decided. 
7*0 preftare vtuh cotuurtjbr mapo. For yeUno. 

Dissolve gamboge in water: or French berri^ 
stee|>ed iu water, the liquor strained, and gum aiw- 
bio added. 

For red 

Steep Brazil dust in vinegar, with alum. 

Or, dissolve litmus in water, and add spirit ol 
wine. 

Or, steep cooliineal in water, strained, and mI«1 
gum. 

Dilute Saxon blue vk ith water. 

Ol', to the solution of litmus add distilled Tine* 
Grar 

For green. 

Dissolve distilled water iu verdigriS| and adc 
gum. 

Or, dissolve sap green in water, and add gum. 
IJtmus is rcnderad green by adding [i. p. m. kali 
to its solution. 

To keep waier^olo%a% from wUcing, 

Boil \ ounces of iduin in a pint of spring Teeter, 
till it is thoroughly dissolved; filter it thi'ougli 
brown papier, end kei'p it for use. 

liefore laying on the colours, take a s|KMige, and 
wet the back ol the pa[>er widi this water while it 
is hoL This will not only pr^.-vent the colours frrra 
sinking, but will likewise givc tliem an additioLal 
beauty and liistiv, and pivsL-rve ihein fi*oin fadiit|(. 
If the pajier is not good it must be %> aslied three ur 
four times with Uiis water, dr}'iiig it evciy time. 

If the prints ai'e to be vanusiied, wasli them all 
over with white starch, befora beginning to lay oa 
the colours. 

To prepare charcoal aiui chalkofor th'avin^. 

Saw tlie finest grain cliaitoal into slips ot the 
size wanted, and put llieiii iuu a pipkin of melted 
bee's- wax; put them near a »low Are for half an 
hour, take them out, and when they aiv iieri'ectly 
cool tliey are fit for use. The advantages df Uiete 
pencils are, that they can be made at tlie mi«| 
tritlii^ ex|ieute, and tliat dnia ings made vi ith .^»ni 
are at iNfrmaneut at iuk. 
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Tlie abnTC pncen will huilni bnlh red aad 
biMk uhilkl, mi'l imlte llieni |icrmuiciit tin. 
V'o mite oifHiiiiiUrU akefar coytiu. 

The (tccwiimi whicli lluiiU over Ihe eolcxim] 
nmiiiiiute knoun liv the mmE of canninc, liEinr 
aull Ughlf i»Jui»«I. Ih<: Mklilinn uf miiyhata uf 
ilniuiiH', iiliidi»ilu>rwMnh(leooiii|iatiHi b;r ■ •»- 
liUiuniireiirbunMBufKirik,diwa|Ci^*lhiraluiniNe, 
and (be lutbT, in im-ainitMina iMll^ carrlei with 
ir llic cokHiriue Murl at llie bulli. Atsoirding to tlic 
*lra« pretcribol Ibr llw com|KHltinn, 3 nr 3 oiiiieei 
(It hIiub m>T be umiilujrol. TIk hcmit or lew 
(liauititT nf Uiii lubiuiiee, the baw of which ■vise* 
on thu ci4iKirii<;[ fwikU. diierniinw thv ijnMcr or 
lent inlmulf olwrred in theeoluur oT lite like re> 
Milting ironi JL WttentliunnKenUciiiHlnilL-dunm 
tniall MBb-, mill bf wir (if trill, the ^red|HtMe ii 
i«i'ei>ed on t filtrr. Il l> divn wwhni with wwm 

Kill {mMi-, ill! r.inniil into nutJIuikifiwMli^ii. It 



ijiiantUr iil'iiliim intviiihRl in be i-niiiliiypir, inaj be 
■liiiikil hitii Uirrc or Citirir|iiiruIepnrlbHii. A* 
inHM flloih SltiT* uatbcR! arc idkuhnu iHU'linn), 
b«i^ iInhi |>ri-Tnr('i], tbe Grrt imrtiun of alknline 
liqn'ir in po<in.il wit, iuhI die coluured imriiilule 
nwiltlni; t'r>nn It U reu^viil un ou« Of lliu liiltT* : 
the eubiim'd lu|iHirubirli [itiHe« thnusli llieHlter 
iTMmllii.- •eeuoil |ioninii ufalknline lii|nnr, anil 
tliu liittiT iiroihKea a auaiHH) |iiwci|iitalc, which la 
rvndtvil on a new Glti-r. lliia ofivrauiiii ii then 
eunllnucil till me laR uoMlui uf alkaline liuuur 



iiiiMl>:'iir wrunghi iduiMtfr in tliv irimi of tliiet ba- 

! Iinjeva. 'Vha tint imrl^lntlnn eivea a en 
- ' ■■ 'ike uf ■ THjr higli euiiiiiri llii: «oin>l 
hih'lii-ri 

neaiit llie aHiit ohtaini fnim Ihe cuDe 

ut'eoliiiinaiicil t<i inrinit;, nnirh niel- 

' liuiuthMiUniwn-MiUiivlnHu 

lire (It while claf in diHensiit 



Utter, laT the ilrawini; Sat, npon As K&W (if Ilia 
milk; thi;n taking it u|i eapeditiouilr, hang it. In 
one cenur, till it ilrnina and driea. The lailk 
muat be peit'ectljr Inx bma emam, or it aiU 
gruMi the |»iin-. 

'/lojtx emjpwt tolnrf 

Cane Tour pagicr on eanni, atrctdie^ on i 
franiE in'ilie uniHl waf. When jour drawtn^ ii 
finiahed, dilute drriiii; oil with apinta of tsRir* 
tine, and ai>|ilr llie miitare to tha Sack of lit 
diawiuit, or on the i-aiitaa. [n m few dmva, wkce 
'imfudlydf^.^Telliebeagflhe pieture a watirf 
oTtheBanie, aulTinr enrm drawing will beaona 
(ai the iliMoXTrr (itdm ill an nil pamtin 
7h matr urtifidiil Uatk leadpeneoi. 

Hell UiRClhiT Hne Cumhrriand bUck-lmd m 
inwder and abetl Inc. I'hia eampounil i> (o ha 
reiwUt'illy |inwih;nil ami rr>nwlted until of ant- 
fbrn ouniiiaiiliiHi; il iiihenaavn into alipi, ami 
niouniril « umiuI. l'<*iieili ihui uaile are uniliwta, 
ami oT great Hrenpli, and iliere ia no wuiie of tur- 

T* iHiiibr KnfJtiA (fctratfw' peneib. 

llieir are t-innnl nf blaek-lewl alone, ■«> 

iiilo >li|», whieli nrc ruled into a jtrooi-e nwilr in a 

pieee otwikHl. ami annihrr din nf wood ftlued am 



aAer the rxit haa biHin wnni ami eiii. awar 
UnAIhil »11li tht: bluk-leaiT, thai Iherw ma 
waite of 111 (aluahle a gnmnuiditr. 

Thear iienrili are ^remlr jinlBable to 
betng aceiHDiiaJiied with annw de;m of U 



Li, aiul lake uliiralud with euIihi 

7\> pnMfree fiendl anil oUfit dramiugL 

'—' - ■- " mi, lultlcinilly itweiiMM to —'■ 

--rtalljifill il -'- -' 



aie •ii'Bwin:iunii>aHaii]( nil ii ' 
and run tiw dniwing diroUBli t 









.Ir, (U,,,, 



the tl'awinj(, while 

well a> niiibivniiT, tit. whieh oill klaiii Iha iNiuer 

in Mnak'.) ^Vu Hill take nir the Iuoie luail. 

SwoiHllr, Fill Ihe nine ivawl a nvonit line, 
with ralheF uimv lljiu oiw-thinl new milk, and 
Ibe trmuiidni; inrt vluan water, iliroU|[h whieli nui 
till- drawing iqpnn burilouially, iiiidlrave iltiidi7 

blindld milk be warte, mia a Ultlc (in the pro- 
portion* abavp-iuenttoued), in a luu-riip, and run 
IhedniwiiiglrfAJ/jr " .•-■..---■> 



t, Hmil tile otbert bnt be 



Iwd, and. In aoms deeree, 
tmlkiilw^ HgM with the 
llie drawiBK iwiee ' 
TtpntertH 

*eni nibbing off of rilker b1a^''leaii, or ^ liani 
black elialk. The aimjile ap|>lioatian of akinmnl 9 
niilk will iKvduce tlw ume efliieL tn uiiiig the U 



nil being fraudnlcnlljr Jniu-d tiigiither in one frn- 
eiL the fore-|iait bcin|j OHnnKMily liretly gnnil, 
and tlm ntt m an iiifi'nar kind. Some, la aniiil 
tlivae iniia.TleMiiHu, talur the liner iiieeea of btttk- 
leaditwir, whlelilhr; aaw into ilii.a, and lii for 

wnT ot' oblHiiiiu^ libek-lcad envona, wboae gDod> 
ouaa can be ibriHiiileil on. 

Ttmait mimtuff limwinir. 

ftlii lo uiH' |iii>t nf iHiilin)! water 9 oanret oi 

■IH-miaeeii, I lb. uf fine gnniiid lonjiadi with Ibe 

_■ ...J _, ...a, , — ■..,. ^11 „m,i„ 



p.* 



in |i<|> 



Tbii ■ 



-inMlier na/ivL — ^I'liia invpHivtion hat giien 
vitb ti> u inrtieubir kind a(|>Miitin|f. la ilie brji 
wav, it cniiiifti ia niixinjc uit with the anIuuNd 
balhan«|iillHnaiaiuaiternllheGrNi|iialltT, and 
niltieetinicllievbjle In enrvful eraporalini,' or In 
cxiuuiiK iliu liijiiut |iuiUr nn ■li'j era id' plaKar with 
n cleiin vlutli to pRvcnt llie uraj^oa fnun adhering 

ivtiiod i Hi; ei'onoinlcal than the ahe- 

mnal prneuiii biil it ii^inin-i a veiy nice choioe 
lullie ijualitr uf the white iliiiinH] f.ir tlie open- 
lim, ami in'|ianioiilHr Ihe prveantiim of ]iruTiaua 
waihiag,toivmnTrlliKa»eiaiiily (writ with which 
thu BnuH while elafa am nixMl. 

If lliE Buniiiowr nf envona lie alao a mniiuliuH 
luivror earininated lakea. awl prtier tn mii iho 
hall) of e-Jthineal wiih wliite clav, well waineil, 
and uf ihu fir>t iiiudilv, Kb may ohiain I In- lame 
riudea b* dilutii^ wii'h one nwanire nf the ilueii. - 
Uoa ofoooliineal, iliAerFntfpwnliliearif elu>. i'lir 



d WiU>« 

of a pound of elori Ihe aai 



lour, and a unarter of a pound of elori lb 
i|uantit]i bf deaoelion, and half a pound of 

enlurgr ar itnsnifA tlie mte a/a pitlnr*. 
•it llie iIcIeu of Ihe orifinal wiiJi a pair M 
Ul* iiilo any number nf equal iiani, and 
Ma aaroaa wiih a Mack lead [iieil from d.la 
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to tide, amt fix)!!! top to bottom. Then liaving the 
|i«lK-r oi the size intcmlcd, divide it into the name 
iiuml>er of 8quai*es, cither Ui^;cr or less, to enlHr}7e 
or contract it. Then plaeini' the ori)cinal before 
you, draw square by S(|uare the several parts, ob- 
serving to make the part of tiie fi^re yon druw 
fuii in the same part of the sfjuares iu the copy as 
it does in the original. To prevent mistuKes, 
miiul>er the si|uarc8 Doth of the orisiiud an<l copy. 

'1 o prevent tliv necessity of ruling across the 
original, which may injuiv it, take a square pane 
of crown ghtss luid divide its sides, and also its tcp 
aitd bottom into c<iual parts; tlieii fnim each divi- 
sion draw lines acroas the glass with lamp bluck 
ground with gum water, and divide the glass into 
squares. Then lay the glass upon the original, 
and having drawn the same number of S(|uarcs upon 
the [wper, proi>eed to copy into each square on the 
paper what appears behind each corresponding 
si{uare of the glass. Instead of a glass, an opeu 
lr.iiue witli threads stretched across will answer. 
To take a copy of a print er drawing. 

Take a slM.*et of the finest white palter, wet it 
over with ch'an linseeil oil on one side, and wiiie 
tiie oil off* dean, then let it stat>d and dry, other- 
wise it will s|M)il a printed picture by the soaking 
throuii^h of the oil. Having thus prepared tlie |ia- 
iK/r, lay it on any printed or painted picture, and 
kt muy'be seen perfectly tlirough; then with a black 
lead pencil copy with ease any picture on the oiled 
paiKT, then nut it u|>on a slieet of clean white pa- 
|K.T, and witii :i little pointed tracer or buriiiiiher, 
go over the strokes drawn ui>on the oiled paper, 
and the same will be veiy neatly and exactly drawn 
upon tlie white pajrcr. 

7 make a 9cale jor dividing the vtudthing Unet 
'^ in pertpecuve, 

I'akc a sheet of {>a|>er, and having made an hori- 
soiitid lin«;, fix on a point, as a centre, called Uie 
{mint of siglit. Let this point be crossed wiUi 
diaermal lines, in various directions. 

The instrument thus prepared, will form a sure 
guide to an unexperienced eye, iu taking tlie pros- 
tiecti\e lines of all objecu ^ilaced at rigii*. angles, 
such as streets, buildings, churches, a^Hirtments, 
bv merely placing it tinder the leaf tu be drawn un. 
'Co render tlie instrument more complete, a plate 
of glass should Oe added of tlie same siie an tlie 
leaf of the drawing book on which tlie dark lines 
' should be drawn. 

To mix lotUer colmmfir atumaU. 
Uortea, 

ChetniU 6f-oip».— lied ochre and black, mixed 
logvther, shaded with black, heightened with red 
oclire and while. 

G'/r^.— lilack and white mixed, sliaded with 
black, white, and bistre; heighteued with [Mire 
water. 

H/arA?.— Ulaek lightly laid on, shaded witli Keatp 
ing*s black and bistre; heightened witli mastioot. 

Uom, 

Colour mueh the same manner as hogs, adding 
lake iu tlie ground colour. 

Bean, 

Urowii-oohre, red-ochre, and black, mixed; 
shudiMl with bistre anri ivoiy-black. 

IVolxvt, 

Spanish liquorice and black, sliadcd with black. 

tUaok and white mixed; or add • little brown 
ochre shafted with bhusk. 

KkphanU, 
Black, white, and Spanish liqdorioe mixed;^ 
sriaded with black and bistiv; the inner puit of 
l;ie nose vermilion and white, sliadcd witli black. 

JllunkeifM, iic. 
Uuteh pink and Uack, Ikeighlened with muU- 



eot and white: the face, black aiM bistre mixed, 
as alio their fi*ct, and below their bellies, sliadetl 
with black and pink mixed with a little brown- 
ochre. 

Stagi. 

Drown-oehre, shaded with bistre towanll the 
back; the neck and belly white, tlie naouth and 
ears inclining to red, the hoofs blcck, and legs 
shaded with bluck. 

TojHiiiU fruit in mitet colourt, 

./9/i/i/et.— Thin masticot mixed witli verdigris^ 
shaiied with bi'own ochre. 

Pffur*.— Masticot, dee|>ene4l and n«clIowed with 
brown-ochre; the bloom the same at the apnle. 

CA«m>«.— ^'ermilion and laki^ sliaden with 
Ckrmiiie, heightened with vermilion and white. 

StrawbetTiet. — White; draw it over with ver- 
milion and lake, shaded with fine lake, heighieiied 
with re<l lead and masticot, mixed; aiiu, after, 
with white; stipple them with white and thin lead 
only. 

Mtie Grape*. — Dark purple, shaded with blue; 
the bloom 1>ice. 

H''hiie GraOet. — A mixture of venligris and 
masticot, shade<l with thin verdigris, heighteneil 
with masticot and white. 

/'eocAe*.— Thin masticot, shaded with brown- 
oehre; tlie bloom lake, luriehteiied with white. 
To paint Jforwert. 

Aiaictda*. — A tender wash of gamboge, khaded 
with sap given and carmine, blended together 
Round tne centre leave a broad while sjiace, which 
shade with Indian ink and green sap, mixed; siip- 

Iile the gamboge with a purjde extracted from 
ogwood; the euii, in the insiile, ftiting yellow, 
shade«l willi Dutch pink, or gall-iiones; Ktipple it 
with white, darkening the white gradually with 
Indian ink, as the shade increases. 

Anemone*.— 'K thin wash of g:imbofi;o, shaded 
with bistre, or carmine and sap green blended to- 
ceiliei't the stri|M!S carmine, shaded with tlie same, 
indigo in the (krkest parU, or stipple with it. The 
leaves sap green, sliaded with indigo and Prench 
beri'ies: tlie stalk brown. 

Yellvw Crou-n Imperialt.-^A thin wash of gam- 
boge, upfin that another of waslied red lojul, sliad- 
ed with ciumine. The leaves sap green, bliaded 
with iiuligo and Frendi berries. 

Ro9f». — A light tint of pure earmine, over which 
another equally liglit of Peruvian blue, which wili 
give till* flowers a tint of that bloom which ap]>eai'S 
in Diiture; proceed witli darker shades of carmine, 
of the l>est tort. In tlie darkest pails of the flower, 
add a little indigo, which will give a roundness 
and body to your work. — If the seeds are seen, lay 
on some gamboge, shaded with gull Htone; the up- 
per side of the leaves s<ip green, sliaded with indi- 
go and French beiries mixed; the under part, 
wliite indigo and sap green, mixed; sliadcd with 
the same. Tlie stalks brown, made of sap green 
and curmiiie, shaded with indigo. 

Jiote-biidt, — A pale wash of carmine, shaded with 
a stronger wash of the same; let the hatchings be 
exti*emely tender, preserving tliat ti-an8i>arency 
and sweetness the flower has bv nature. The stalki 
and leaves begin and finish with sap green, afU*' 
which, a sliglil wash of carmine. 

Orange Crovm Imperiidt.^K thin wash of i«J 
lead, the light sliades carmine, tlie daik venuilit n 
and bistre mixed; tlie serd the same as the flower. 
The leaves and stalks as the preceding. 

Honey Suckle*. — ^I1ie inside of the petals white 
sliaded with sup given, or gamboge and bistif, 
which insides are to be hhewn by curling the lea'.es 
baek at the ends, or splitting tliem. The outsider, 
a thin wash of ermine and lake mixe<l, Uiaded «itS 
OMiniiiM, — iudigo fur the darkest sliudca. k is to 
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bs obiemd, that te 



TheUIki, 

np-mta win Mrminei ine leivei, up Erecn, 
daded witli ioiligo bikI French bcrriei. 
TV draw iMi in ifiler e#/«trrt. 

£>f tet. — Bluk inil brown, (IuiIhI with in'li)^; 
die LMlicn luIithtCDMl hir bravn oehrc uid whitei 
Ihe beak uiil cluwi MlTnin, ihiule*] vithbiHre; the 
cjci with Tcnnilion, heightened with nuuUcol or 
wffrnn, ihuled vUh Tcrmilian. 

TvrktKt- — Both male and female: — the back 
bliiek aiHl white, mixed gndiullr, ihaded ofF to s 
white under tlie Lelly j iprinklec and ihadcd with 



,?™n».— White diaded 


■ilhblaektihe 


JIX"' 


hi lit litaek; the t-ye) yellow 
G«»e.— Ceniie Aadeil 


, a ball in the 


with bUek, 


Ihe leg. 


black j the biU re<1. 






Pitmanu.— White and 


black mitedi 


theena 


nkethMeaftheralcDnilhe 


leg. Dutoli pi 


k,.iia- 


ed -ilh blaek. 






0»/..— Orhra miicd w 


th white. In diBerent 


■huleai Ihe lef^jellov och 








ctltm. 


■ITie moM uirful eolour. 


orUndKapei are, lake. 


tiui-nt mlire, gamlii^, ind 


(0, or light t«J, icpia. 


Hnmiiui liluB, and tiTrm de 


denna. 




3kie<arBtli.<e.l«ithiiKl 


goianrithediManchiUi 


mar Bl» r«ei« a fini.h w 


.I. of the mm 


colour. 


Bil!tdinp.,e™"n<l.and™ 


,ihau].lbeii 


ted with 



with a lint at punlmgc. The diitanset nui he 
tieiehteneil with a tint nf lake, ami the dark ilia. 
dj»i or Uie liiiildmR may be linled wllh a«i>ia. 

In nliriiig hills lint the whole with weak bine 
Uicn the nearer onei willi iwligo and lake; then add 
B liltlu gamboaie to Ihu neM, kecidng rve lubonli- 
nate tn tlie other) the moM diOant hclnr Init in 
tiie aerial lititi. Cloud* ahould be linteowith ae- 
pia. Oiqioiini; mane* of tree* ahnuld be tinted 
with Kuia and intripi, and diitant treca with grey. 
The lifpti winuol with pnibn^ anil ochre, and 
Ihelr ilHulea ilei!|iene(l with indigo. Force ii au- 
quind by aildiag aephi to ind^, in tlie colil parti, 
and iepiawith lake lothegloBln^iiaHi. Bmdtlia 
oTlighl are obudiied b; deMrt^ingthe acauetcd 
li^la wiUi ercvl. 

'Jo prepare a lanAeape. 

Tlie itndcnt ii HrU lo iketch Uie outline* biatlr 
with a black I(«il jiencil, and tiKD proneed wild 
Ihe hair peodl to tint ■no duulow^ wiihout the in- 
ter«entlun at the erow-nwi, or without anf other 
fixed ouliiue thiui what tke tinta and ihadpwa pro- 

liic mixture of the gn; eoliwrii maile of bunt 
umber, indigo, and liike; eacli to be rubbed in > 
aaucer icparBlcl;r, and tlien mixed in due pmpor- 
lion In a fourth nucer, ui u to produce the eaael 
colntir, which may be calldl a warm |nvy. 

TTie colour i« then to be thinned "ilh water for 
the light tint*, aa the ikr, diiunee*, ka. Uuviier 
are to be uicd for the dariter aliaduwa, and near 
partt, finlahing utf, and ullelling with water, till 
the exact effect it produwd. 

He may then nroeeeJ to colour aeaordlng to the 
Allowing diTvetioni. 

CWam W it lueiL — Coal brawii, rotjr madder, 
frttMiin blue. Indigo, ultiiimarlne, brown licnua, 
ktcman ochre, yellow uehre, Venetian icd, pun- 
bqje. bnnt ricnna, lamp black, Vandyka brown, 
pifplalake, 

7b telM lA< ralran. 

The douda «n produced by a thin roiilur* of )•- 
Ago and lake. 

T^ MUn tkj, tovnrd* tbe luiiMn, l« of kka 



111* lower, er boriuatiJ olood^ ais tinged «iA 

The diitant land* we of ulMiaarine and lake 

The diitant txeee are a]*o of ultismarine, with* 
vaih of indijn, gambage, and bum licnne. 

The mi<lilte dittanae tree! are pnidwad kft 
thin waah of burnt aienaaand gamlMCek 

The ncaivr tr»i are llnled with a waA tTimM 
itennt, indi([0, anrt gambogei towanla the *>iliiai 
more nf iiiihj(D ii incorponted. 

l'hef;raii ii waalied with a miilura oTbont met- 
na, inihgn,andgaml>cgei that in ahadovhurute 

1'he road and path* are nmliMed bj a nixtan 
of lake, burnt umber, and buml aienna. 



of lake and eambnge. llie tiling aiulahailowi bra 
an eiee» of lake. 

The winilowi are of imligo and bnmt imiba'. 

I'ho amoke ia lakeaod indigo. 

1'lie iheep are of burnt umber and gamboge. 

The SKUrei are touched with like and indigo. 

For lindaeapea, no other eolour* tban the An* 
are requiiite, and th^ can be purvhued in ^cpsa 

TO PAINT IW CRA.YUN8. 



The Muilcnt muR praTide hiranlf vitk Mm* 
Krofii^ blue paper, the thicker the betier, if ibi 
grain i* not ton ooarw nr knotty, the knoU aboold 
lie levelled with a penknife or raior, otherwi** 
they will |imTe eioerdingl* Iroubluaome. After 
thii ii flunc, the paper muit lie paiied nry aaootk 
o« a linen clolli, previouily itniineU on a ded 
r .i_ .: iing tu tl« Rrtiat'i plcauMt 






nay be Mniked o' 



with th,: dead mini: 

board, when, by m.91 

die paper muube conred wiili jiaite: the &am^ 
with the itrajned cloth, mun then be laid on the 
lulled tide of the |Hiper| aFipr which turn the 
painleil aiile uiipermoit, anil lay a pieie of cleHa 
It imearinr iti tbii bciDg 
I orer gvntfy by the hawr, 

he nailer will be Ibnwl out. 

When the paMe ii perfeotly dry, the palatJ^ 
nay be |irocee<k-i| with. 

Draming the atMnet. 

Let the onilinei be drawn on the gUn with a 
imall camera hair pencil dipiwil in Uke, ground 
Jiem with nil*, whidi may lie done with great ex- 
leliiE**. AlW- thi* la acoompliihed, lake a riieet 
iflMgwrDftlicnmeiiiD, and place it on the g)a>a, 
wroking orer all die line* wlUi tbe hand, by whiiji 



airoking otei 



d with iiin hnlui prvlly cIdk. I'lie 

|,„;ii;<:u yiKi laid Upon ill then wilh mme (in> 
jiounded cnarcoal, tied up in * piece of lawn, nib 
over the pierced Unea, which will give an exart 
ouiUnei but great eare mn*l be taken nut to hruil. 
Ihiaolflill the whole iidiBWQ over with tkEtching 
chalk, wliiehUa •ompotilloa laade of whiting auu 
tDba*Bi>-ni|ie clay, roUad like the eray onaaod puiiit* 
•d ateaahaaJ. 

AVhoa a lUdeBt palota immediately fr 
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he \9 f^lng to pnint, when he may trace by the pre* 
oerrinti: mcthcMl, because erroneous strokes of the 
sketcliing chalk will prerent tlie crayons from ad- 
hering to the inpcr, owing to a certain greasy qua- 
lity in the composition. 

Pogtitrt and Htfht, 

The stndent will fiml the sittmg posture with the 
box of crayons in his lap the most coiiTenient me- 
thod for him to paint, llie part of the picture he 
is immediately (tainting, should be rather below 
his face; for if it is pbcc^ too hieh. tlie arm will 
be fatigued. Le^ tlic window of tlie room where 
he paints be darkened at least to the height of six 
feet from the ground; and the subject to be painted 
^o:ild be situated in sudi a manner, that the light 
may fall with every advantage on the fiM«, avoidmg 
much shadow, wlucli seldom has a good tfiect in 
portrait painting. 

FetUwret of the face. 

The features of tlie face being correctly drawn 
with chalks, let the student take a crayon of pure 
camMne, and carefully draw the nostril and edge of 
the nos<; next the shadow; then with the faintest car- 
mine tint, lay in the highest liglit upon the nose 
and fon'head, which must be executed broad. I'hen 
proceed gradually with th<i secoitd tint, and the 
BUcc(.*<Mling ones, till an*ive<l at the sliailows, which 
must be covere<l bnlliant, enricheil with mucli lake, 
carmine, and deep green. Ibis method appears 
at first uninviting, but in the finishing it will pro- 
dticc a pleasing effect, colours being much easier 
■uIHihI when too briglit, than, when its colouring is 
dull, to raise the picture into a brilliant state* Tlie 
■everal pearly tints distinguishable in fine com- 
plvxions, must be imitated with blue venliter and 
white, which answers to the ultramarine tints used 
in oil. But if the parts of the face M-here these 
lints appear are in shadow, tlie crayons eomponed 
of black and white must be suhstituteil in their place. 
When the student begins tlie eyes, let him draw 
them with a crayon inclined to the carmined tint, of 
whatever colour the irises aiv; he must lay them on 
brilliant and thin of colour, not yet noticing the pu- 
pil : he most then let the liglit of the eye incline 
very much to the blue east, cautiously avoiding a sta- 
ring white appearance, preferring a bread muuIow 
tliniwn on tlie upper fiart of the eve-lush. A black 
and heavy tint is also to be avoide<l iii the eye brows; 
it is therefore best tocxecute them like a broa<l glow- 
ing shadow at first, on which, in the finishing, the 
fiairs of the brow are to be painted; by which me- 
thod of proceeding the former tints will shew them- 
aelvea ihrougli, and produce the uuMt iileaaing 
effect. 

The student ahoulJ begin the lips with pure ear- 
mine and lake, ami in tlie sIumIow use some car- 
mine and black; tlie strong vermilion tints shwild 
be laid on afterwards. He must be aware of exe- 
cuting them with stiff hard lines, gently intermix- 
ing each with tlie iieighlionring colours, making 
tliv sliadow beneatli broad And enriched witli bril- 
liant crayons. He must form the comer of the 
mouth with eat*mine, brown ochre, and greens, va- 
riously intermixefl. If tlic hair is dark, he should 
preserve much of tlie lake and deep carmine tints 
therein ; this may be over|i04verea easily by the 
warmer hair^tints, which, as observed in painting 
tlie eve-brows, will produce a richer effect when 
the tnctnre is finishctl; on the contrary, if this me* 
thod is neglecte<l, a poverty of colouring will be 
discernible. 

After tlie artist has dead coloured the head, he 
Is to begin nibbing the forehead at the strongest 
li{;ht, first over with his finger, passing it very 
lightly till he unites it with the next tint, and soon 
till the whole is aoflened togetlifr, often wining 
his finrer to prevent tlie MMoura being rubDe<L || 



Afler tilt: liead is forwarded let him lay in the baek- 
|;round, covering it as thin as possible and rubbing 
It into tlic (Miier with a leather stump. Near tlie 
face the pauer should be idmost free fn m colour. 
I9 the bacK-ground also those crayons which are 
the most brilliant sliould be used, next paint ih«) 
eilges of the hair over in a light and free man- 
ner. 

'llie artist may now note what parts are too light 
and what too dairk. He is tlien to complete tiie 
back-ground, and the liair, as the dust in |Miinting 
these will fall on the face, and would much injure 
it if completed first. 

In the last painting of the forehead, begin thn 
highest light with the most faint vermilion tint; in 
tlie next shade, succeeding the lightest, tlic student 
j must work in some light blue tints, composed of 
verditer an<l white, intermixing with them some ol 
the dee]»er vermilion tints, so as to let them insei>- 
aibly melt into each other: some brilliant yellows 
may be s|>aringly useil; and towanis tlie roots of 
tlie luur, strong verditer tints, intenuixed with 
green, will apply well. Ueiicath tlic eyes the 
sweet |>early tints are to be kept ooiiiposctl of ver- 
diter and white, and under tlie nose, and on tlie 
temples, the same may be used: bcnealh the lips 
tlie same is also proper, mixing tliem with light 
green and some vermilion. 

In finishing tlic cheeks, clear tliem with pure 
lake, tlien with tlie same intermix bright vermi- 
lion; and last of all, if required, a few touches of 
I the orange coloured crayon. After,,sweeten tluU 
IMUt with the fiii{^er as little as possible, for fear of 
producing a heaviness on tlie checks. 

The eye is the must difficult feature to execute. 
If the eye laslies are dark lie must use some of the 
carmine and brown odire, and tlic crayon of car- 
mine and black; and wiili these last, of brown or 
hazel, make a broad sliadow caused by the eye-lasli. 
The pupil of tlie eye must be made of pure lamp 
black; between this and tlie lower part of the iria 
the light will catch very strong, but it must be 
gently diffused round tlie iiupil till it is lost in 
sliade. Wlien the eye-balls are aufiiciently pi^o- 
|iared, the sliining s^ieck must be made witli a pure 
white cravoii, fir»t brokeft to a point, and tlien laid 
on fiion; but as it is |K>8sible tlivy may be defectiw 
in iieaUiess, they should be corrected with a pio, 
taking off tlie redundant jiarta. 

The difiiculty with res|>ect to tlie nose is to pre- 
serve tlie lines properly detem*ined, and at the 
same time so artfully blended into Uie elieck, as to 
express its projection, and yet no real line to be 
perceptible ui>on a close examination; in some cir- 
cumstances it should be quite blended with tlie 
cheek, which appears behind it, and determined 
entirely with a alight touch of red chalk. I'h^ 
shadow cause<l by tne nose is generally tlie darkest 
in the whole fiice. Carmine and brown ochre, aiul 
carmine and black, will compose it besL 

Having ^repare<l the lips witli tlie strongest lake 
and carmine, they must, with tlieae colours, be 
made peiYectly correct; and when finished, intro- 
duce die strong vermilions, but with great caution 
as they arc extremely predoniinaiiti This, if pro- 
pel ly louched, will give the lips an appearance, 
e<|ual, if not su|H»ior, to those executed in oilsg 
notwithstanding the seeming superiority the latter 
has by meana of glazing. 

The fieck, Uc. 
To |iaint the neck, tlic artist sbo«ild avoid ex- 
pressing tlie muscles too strong in the stem, nor 
should tlie bones appear too evident on the chest, 
as both have an unpieasin^ effect denotine a violent 
a^tation of tlie body— a circumstaD"«» seldom ne- 
cessary to express in por nil painting. The most 
nceeiaiy part to be espreasco, uA MkUiA^ ihnk»SA 



M U>n'ERSAL 

mr bn obwrvcil, erai In the man deliule mbject, 
li ■ Krone oiuUngjuft ahuie tlie jilue where l)ie 
cfilUr boiiti unilci uiil if itw hLiil it miuh llin>irii 
mer Ibu itmiililpn, lotDe notice (honlil be taken nt 
» lufc miiHlc ihil rinH frnin tiehind thr at, one 
•* inwnol intn the |iit betnaen ihe enlliu- bonei. 
All infinar muwin rimnM be in (tenenl quiti 
■vniiln:. I'hc Mii'h'ul will riiiri thii cmilinn nitci- 
M17, mnuM Hihieati, etpeaiallythinpenoni, bavi 
the' iraRlc iif tlie neck norh more *|i«R!nt Ihui 
*'iiM be liidivtiini tn imiUte. In suliHirini; Ihe 
neck, :rt :>ic Mrm of * ptririThiie nmlomiiu-*- 
anil tlieliikl not »Mron|{uantliedieK. Ifi 
[■n nF tlic br«iM ipjiein, iu (nmajMrenq' n 
>1» W i-iiiRUcil bjr norly tint); b'lt tin? npper 
|Mn iif tlie dieM thiHiliI be enliMnil with beauuful 
miiiilioiii, ilelitHti'lf bli^mteil wi 



BEtXlPT ,1UOK. 

ItriliT nature, npeeiall; blue rarditar, (MK k> 
|)urinc<l tij wHihiifg aflrr tiiii methoiL 

Tlie iluileiil mull be iKDTiiled itidi ■ lap Boi- 
ble |wllc|.kiiite, a Ui^ (tone uiJ mutlcr la leii- 
pit.' tbf Biiluurt, iwti or three large pieeua of eUk, 
10 abwirb the moiitinv frum Ike eolciiirm ■flrrtk; 
have been leii|^lnl, ■ uicee of flat gUa^ u p*- 
vnit the louitture fram liein|;abaDrb«Ml toa mnik, 
till (be eolunn ace tdIIeiI into fiim, md •eneli 



Itra'^ 



I. ac. 



Durk hliic, poririe, 'black, pink, and all kimlaof 
red (lni|HTii-« aim, •hnuld be Tirtt lin|^il vithsai^ 
miiiF, which vill rvmler llic eoloun much man 
brilliant ihao anr oUier metboil; arvr Ibii diouM 
bi- lac on (be (nper Ihe inUillc lint, (a mi'dium 
bMirim Ibe Uijtt and dirt: tinia, of wliMi ttK- dra- 
pery i> to be nainteil], except the dii-k naaw* of 
riiailnw; vhidi iliaulii be laid nnU Gnl aiiteenii 
pmriiilet tlieae iweetened vitb the finser, bp- 
ih); ileatituiR of anwller tiildt, will exhibit a ina>- 
Ivrlr breadth, which the leawr fol<K whm adilnl. 
oiiipit hy Ml nmui) to deitrojr. Withihu liglitanij 
dai'k tint!, the fniatlir parta are ni:ii tn be niaile 
with frrnlom, etreuiiiij; ai much ailli the eniyon, 
*Ni) n little with (he niiKvr ai pnnilile : in each 
Pd<l limehini^lbe hit itrokc with the crayon, wliish 
ttmke xh,: liupT miut m^cr touch. In the eaic of 
Rfii-vtiiifit, thu ilmpU' toueli nf the eniyon will lie 
(no liHrdi, (Imvforc Rtigcrin): will bi! w^eeiuiv af- 
tirrwonh, ai ivflivted lij^bl* are alwaya more geutle 
(hail Ibiitc which arv direct. With rrtpeet to re> 
Bivlinea In p.-nml, tliuj laiiit atvayi partake of 
tin- aanir colimr at the object rcnectiii);; but In 
eiH-t nf tini^i: fieurci, it nuy be utet'ul to nuke 
kime particular obtrmtioiii. 

tu a lituc dnpny, 111 the reflectinnt he of a gmn- 
Irii eati: iti gntn ilrapeiiet, make them of a tfI- 
low tint, in rcllow of an orangi-, in uranR relleat 
a rudilirii eut; in all redi •ororlhii^ of tueir own ! 
natarr, but inrlinrd to (he ydlowi Uaek rimald 
ha VI' n n-ditiih rrdecliun; the ivflectioii of a reddiih 

irifantage. 

iUeetion of 



I jimi, lace, fiir, &». ihouhl be loiwhed tpiril- 
eiily with the eramn, finpTinj Tutj- lilUc, eteept 
Alt' UttiT; and the but loucliet even nf tliia, like 
■II othirptvlt, thnuld be exeentul with the etayon, 
vitboot awi-cti-nini; with (tie fia|,-cr. 

'iV prtpirt MiMtm/ criifmt. 

Take a lun *cew) nf wau-r, pu lue whUlnr 
Into it. and mn theta well ta|(ethcr( let fhia tlanil 
about half a uiinule, then luwr the lop into ■m^lii.T 
vcnul, and Ihrnw the gnaj aedinient awq't let 
what it prFpan-d nut aliout ■* niinnte, tlicn [Mmr it 
tX Bi bvfurv, which will pnrilV (he whitin|i, and 
rmihr it five Inim alt din and pittincta. When 
(hit it done, M the whi Jin tritlu, aud thm iiuiir 
(be v«er fmm it, aller whMh, lay h onlhc chalk 
(o diy, aad keeji It for nie, cither for white cray- 
oni, or the punne (if urenrini liii(a vUfa other 
auloan, for with Ihl* til other tinta mav he vfely 
prcpareiL If the ttudent witbeito nwVe erajiDnt 
ofthevhltlnK dln-ctly after itiiwaahed, ItitnM 
neectiary to dif it ua the ehalk, fiir It may be 
mined inalantlT with anj Mhrr oolour, which will 
Nncanriden^troable. Allaolouraof ahMifor 



It ii rather ditHeuU to procure cithi 
nine or fnoi lake. Good eanniiH! ii 



. Itnod Ik 

the Temilinn tint, awl jpiod take to tliea 

tint, llic cannine eiaroui are pRnsmd ia the 

IbllowlBC Dwioer. 

Canane. 
Ai Ihcir tcature ii inslinable to hnnlneat, in- 
tleail oC (trindingaad mllin^ them, take a wlti- 
cicnt quanlitj'af cansiDc, laying it upoo tbepiul- 
iii^-itiinet mn itwtlh aleTigttJiq;-knifi9 vithmiril 
nf^wine, till it beeomet tmooth and even. The 
chalk-alone being reaily, lay tlie corer upon it ■ 
abtorb (be i|iirit( but be careful that it ia hid ia 
a proper natc for painting. If it it lnTigated igo 
thin, tlie cnyoni will be too flat, aud if too thick, 
it will ocmuion ■ aaitc of eoloiLr, by tbi-ir aitliep. 
inp; to tlie m"''~'"»'^> ^' praetioe will renriec 
thv proivr decree of oontiatuooe tamiliar. The 






[Iccree 
irbeine. 



whitnigt the nro|iDrlian to be obfis: . . . ._ .^ 

of twenty rnilationi tn ooe, which may be ck-aiiy 

lentciod by thu fallowing gradationa. Talw 

._.jie of the tiuiiilc eolour and levigate it wHb 

ipiril of wine, ailijing abnut one pan of waalnl 

^''iliiu; tn thrre puts of cartnine, of wbloh, wbai 

ipcny iiicorponitfd, make two ptroela. TW 

Lt i^radalion ihould be compoied nf bqua] pHti 



fmitth oarmiiie, and thiv 

pnnitiii fur die rcit. I'liclaat 
f whiLiiij, , 



-fnurtht whiting; nf 

■" ■■■ - Kood |iru- 

Id be niadc 



hieta will 



theie eompcaind tiiiUan le«i|nted, t , 
*' ' ' inmedhttely upon llieulnUi, luai tlie looiiture 
le abvirbeil to the prupiT tlqtn.-e of diynes 

m h into erayoni, which may be koown by 

Iti Imiii); Ihe greater part of iti adlwti-. e quality 
when tuki-n into tbeliaiidt if the euniitt«wy it 
found to Iw riglit, it may be Uien laid upon the 
glaij, which, haring no pncva, "ill prevent the 
iioiiturc from being ca.Ticil ulf bi'fore it it coiite- 



II be a gi« 



IB ia a eolour vay iqit 10 be ban), to prcveni 
which the ttttdtnt mud iiiiHrre the following pwb 
tlenlara. I'uke about half the (|UHniiir of lake lu- 
leaded fur llworaynai and grind itiery fine with 
ipirit of winei let It dry, atnl tlien pulverise it, 
which, if the lidce It (prnd, it caiily done; thca 
' dtc the oUwr half and crind it with iiiirili jfUt 
which mh it with tlia pulvniivd lake, and 1^ h 
am directly in ocavont on 'Ik chalk. Tliiieulour 
~"' ~at hear rolling. 11>e tiinplc coloor being 

repared, iwutieed with the cnmiKiuiid iiay. 

. illraated beCire, aiid in tlie taiua gtaikitiua 
at aanaiBC p.^,.,,^^ 

Tha bW ii inclined to the eacmioe tint. N'olb- 



crXtons. 
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mp \n n-qniriMl to iirefMre this eoloar more than 
to mix It on die stimc wilh soft water or ar^rit, af- 
ter which it may be rolled with crayons. The dif- 
ferent tints arc pnMluccd by a mixture of the sim- 
flic colour w ith wliiiing, according to the propor- 
tions already givciu 

Jilwt. 
Prussian blue is a colour very apt to bind, and 
it rendered soft with more difficulty tli»n nrrainc 
and Ihkc. The same method of preparation to be 
followed wilh this, as directed wiui respect to lake, 
only it is neeeitsary to f^riufl a larg;e quantity of the ' 
pure colour, as it is chiefly used for painting dra- 
jicries. T)te diri'erent tints may be made acconl- 
ing^ to necessity. lUuc vcrditer' is a colour natu- 
rally crritty, and therefore it is necessary tp make 
it well. Its (larticles are so coarse as to require 
some bindini; matter to unite tliera, othrrwise the 
cniyoiis will never adhen^ together. To accom- 
plish this, take a quantity sufficient to form two or 
thrive eniyons, to which add a pierce of .laked plas- 
ter of Purls, about the size of a pea; mix tliesc 
widl r-^r^ther, and form the crayons upon a chalk. 
Thi4 blue in exin^mely brilliant and will be of 
p>Mt u«ur in hei;;ht<Miii)f^ draperies, he. Tlie tints 
must Ik- formed with whitin<i^, as directed in the 
tormi-M' iiintances, and are hig^liiy serviceable in 
iwimin*; ilf^b, to pn>diice those ^loarly tints so 
Iii'autitn] in. crayon pictures. It is not nevtrssary 
to mix the compound with spirit, as clear water 
will he sufficient. 

Gfvrnf. 

nrilliaut prenns are produced with great diffi- 
eultv. In Switzerland they have a nictliofi of 
m:ikin;* thom fnr 8U|K*ri»r to ours. We usually 
t:ike yellow ochre, and, after }n-indingit with spi- 
rit, mix it with thr powder of Pnissian blue ; then 
temper it with a knife, and lav the cnivons on the 
ehulk witliout rolling them, instead of this, some 
use Kmjj^'s yellow mixed with Pnissian blue, and 
others, bn'iwn ochre with Prussian blue. The 
cf-.ivoris made of the two last may be rolled. Va- 
riiMis tints may be {imduced by these colours, ac- 
cording to fancy or necessity; some to |»artakc 
more of the blucj and others of the yellow. 

Yellova. 

King*s ytllow is the most useful and the moiit 
brilliant, levigated with spirit of wine, to compose 
till* different tints as before directed. Yellow 
ochre, and Naples yellow ground with spirits, wilt 
rodncc UM;ftd cravons. Orange is produced with 
King's yellow ami vermilion gnmnd togetlier, 
anil the lints firmed as in other cases, but no great 
quantity ^ .' them is required. 

Cullcn's earth is a fine dark brown. After six 
or eight of the simple crayons are prepared, several 
rich cnmpoun<I tints may be pretiared from k, by 
a moisture of carmine otN-arious dugivcs. Jllack 
carmine, and this crdour, mi\ed togetlier, make 
usefid tints for pointing liuir; several gradations 
may be jtrofluced from each other of these by a 
mixture wilh whiting. Kiiman, or brown ochre, 
i4 an exc'ltent colour, eillier simple or compound- 
ed uith cHiiiiiiie. Whiting, tinged in several dc- 
grei.'S with eiibcr of those, will prove very servtce- 
'dde in puinling. Umber may be treated in just 
tlie same manner, only it is necetsan' to levigate 
wilh spirit of wine. 

Purhfcs. 

Pnissian blue ground with spirit nnd mixed with 
pnl\orized lake, will pnxiuve a gotxl puride. Car- 
mine, thus mixed with Prussian Fdiie, uill prmluce ; 
u piii'ple K«iniewh.'\t ilitferent freiu the fonuer. Va- ij 
ri(Mis tints may be made from either of these coiu- j| 
^uuds, by a mixture witli whiting. || 



Jilack. 

T^mp-bhck it the only black that can be used 
with safety, as all others are subject to mildew, 
hut as gou<l lami».hl:ick is very scarce, the student 
will, perhaps, find it most expedient to make it 
himself; tlie process of which is as follows : Pn>- 
vide a tin cone, fixed over a lamp, at such a height 
that the flame may just reach the cone for the soot 
to gather within iL When n sufficient quantity is 
collected, take it out and buiTi all the gn^juic from 
it, in a crucilde. It must then be ground with spi- 
rits, and laid on the chalk to absorb all the inoiv- 
ture. Various givy tints may be formed from this 
by a mixture with whiting, as mentioned in former 
instances. Vermilion mixed with carmine : this 
is a com|>osition of great use, and tints made from 
this with whiting, will be found to bo very acrvi 
oeiible. Carmine and black is another giKMl com- 
pound, of which five or six gradations should be 
made, some ^lartakmg of the black, and others hav- 
ing the carmine most predominant, besides seve- 
ral tints bv a mixture with whiting. Vermilion and 
.black is also a veiT useful coiiii>ound, from which 
several tints should l>e made. Prussian blue and 
black is another good compound, and will be fount 
of singular service in painting druiieries. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for the form 
ing of every tint necessary in coiniiosing a set of 
crcvons, there being many accidental oomiiotitiont, 
entirely fWpendcnt upon fancy and opinion. Th> 
stucierit should make it a rule to save the leavings 
of his colours, for of these he may form various 
tints, which will occasionally be useful. 

The different compositions of colours must Imw 
cut into a p'\ per ma^itude, after tliey are prefMuv 
ed, in order to roll Uilo iNUflils, for the conveni 
eiicc of usinn; them. Rach crayon should be form- 
ed in the leit hand, wilh the ball of the right, firtt 
formod cylindrically, and then taiieriiig at eadi 
end. If the composition is too dry, dip the finger 
in water; if too wet, the composition must be laid 
on tlie chalk again, to absorb more of the iiioisture. 
IMic crayons should he rolled as quick as possible, 
and when finished, roust be laid on the chalk again, 
to absorb all remaining moisture. After the grada 
tion of tints from onr colour is formed, the stoiii 
should be scra|»ed and well cleaned witli water, be* 
fore it is u^mI for another colour. 

Arrtingement of the a*ayim9. 

Wlien the set of crayons is completed, they 
shoulil be arr:niged in classtrs, for the convenience 
of {Minting with them. Synie thin drawers, divid- 
ed into a nimiber of partitions, is the most con\i— 
nient methoil of disposing tliem properly, 'llie 
bottom of the partitions must be covered with bran, 
as a bed forlhec«dours, which will preser%s tliem 
clean aiul unbroken. The l>ox made use of, when 
the student paints, should be about a foot square, 
with nine fmrtitions. In the upper comer on the 
lefl hand (supposing the bfix to be on the lap when 
he paints], let him place the black and grey cray- 
ons, those being the most selifoni uned; in the se- 
cond (>artition, the blues; In the thini, the creens 
and bi'owns; in fhe first |Niitition <hi lite leit hand 
of the second row, the carmines, lakes, and ver- 
milions, and all accp iv«U; the yellows and or- 
angi' in the middle, and the {R'arly tints next; and 
as tlu-sc last arv of a vc:r>- delicate nature, tbc^ 
must lie kept very cK*an, that the gradation of co- 
lour mav be eaniiv distinguiblied; in the lower rf»w 
let tl:e fir&t (Ktilition contain a fine piece of li'ien 
rag, to wipe the crayons wilh while tlii-y areusin:;; 
thr second, all the pure lake aiitl veniiili<ui lintM; 
and tlie other partition may contain those lints 
which, from their complex > -'turo, caunol be elsM- 
cd with auy ot tlie fonuci* 
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7V prepare ntryfar mimatiirtt. 

T«ke tne imiy luvFi, or tiblci im wUir^ (he 
ptlnlin|;i>taben»rlc, mi-l )uFln[c]cwiKi1 them, 
rub ihcm Dwr viih the jaiecofEvlin. 

Thintnlteiofriliiiit gnuilneu wliich U unueh 

■ing OK Che ground, nod vtiidi i* tttA Mhcrwise to 
Ik remeilieil br the uw of amp, nr tvtn pll. 

^nilher methuL — Uorj ii aerer »ol(l iii s Mule 
Hfficioiill; pdllahat or white. The procru of 
'vhittrkinp; miul ho done by placinif it ink mn^le- 

.wdir henled oven, or in tlie tuo, "hich aill mri. 

me licli'i tiim it then on the otli<-r. „ ,.| 

•n (III! ilr|pree of whjieneo requiivl. 
tluit il maTWit beeome too ilryi fw ••■ 
!niei ill tnnipareiKjr, Rod ii njit ii. ijilii >ht'iiriiL 
'I1ii< operation Soiiheil, proeeeil ti> ilii: |>uli>hiriK. 
Some p*l«ten uie ■ taiTtc leniteiwT: nilic,->. hii I»- 
MruBent, with h Mule three -or tour iiiolie* loiiE, 
unlnfa triuiKulHr*h(iie. Toeiilim-ol'lhew, thu 
(ur oTa ruor ii prcdirablei 4o beoelitouiniiUteij 
bT it be Min: UbuDoL'thcimallKit noldi in iliOr 
tliat it be not too riuirp. 0[Kn it w thai tlie biieh 
(■rt nf (he blurte Loucbea (he hiiullci in (hit wij 
life it to Hnne the irorjr from angle lo itngle. 
Wlien ihe whole <> thui pnlliheil, I'-gin agaiD trnu 
(lie euntru7 aoglea, in onltr (hat nu ir^K* rf ('«= 
•aw may retoiua apun (he liile rLi|Uirril (o be 
naintdt. Haiinc Invriiled pounce-Hoee, {lulvei- 
mil anil pumT tliroueh a lilk aiere, plaK (lie 
Ivtiry in the middle of (he boUom of ■ hud Vol, 
holding It firm «i(li niuhanil, while with Uic other, 
Sake a iniall bit of tMner, a-d rub the pounce on 
(ho ^de of Ilie ivoty whiefa hai beua jMliilieilj 
hieing Blaiajri carerul to Ju it wiihseinulu' nunf ' 

ir the ivnrr be now of a dead white, and haa lott 
Ihe Uiine giten to it bv ihe razor, bike it out of ! 
t]ie box, holding it lo that (he fingen ilo not looeli 
tlie lurlHe, lu iroublewine to prepare, and bruih 
off ightly with a painting bruah auj giiti thai mMi 
liave adhered to iti for tbii purpoie, take one of 
■he largeU bair-peneila; it nuj bs ferviueable to 
i-eninTc, in the nme wajr, anv ipeeki or dutt while . 

Vi-ver Biilier the Gngen to toueli (he Inirv; hoM 

1— ^Kt^eiBitiet, for the Bohmr »iU not . 

(ouolieilbyUieliaiida. if, however. I 
>l hap|>eu>, have tveoune la ilie , 
liumieopowdiTr, ttn\ wifli a i>a|ier tuiiap, ntlim 
pniiili'il, giHiUr ruL Llie iilaoe afTcoteiL Itut, to 

mBcidenIa, when at work, take a iheet ol' paper to 
reil the haad upon, aoU when there ii oconiion to 
UM boUy-eolaur, iuve « piece of wood or piite- 



liruili, -dippcll 
quantitr utr.ni-j- 
entireiT lakiiie 

..»L.I .nrkin. I 



kalwl 



i:r: 



lefurU 



e: fur, i 



I of (hu 

iiiEV The iVoTT at lau iirepircd, begin Iho work 
\.-^i^.: :. /.. ,1 ^i—L. ;_ ti^^ ^.1.11.. laEtk .. 



i[>cr uiuler it, aiid (lie ikeluh above. 
Tt nJUn ivvry. 
■uimI of inanilriike, ami put 



Slice half a 
% Hiun of thu L „ , 

let it ■(and In ■ warm place for W houn, and the 
ivory may be bent In any direction, 
Maiawr tfilMchiiig. 

Begin by anacking the Nrongnt diadea oTtba 
head: it iaoidy when perfesUj; aure of the fonaoT 
tlie four feetiUMa, that the pupil may (it 10 eipreaa 
the exterior ihape of the haul, and the wave of 
(he hair. Endeavoar, while indiudng •arcfuUf' 
the fom, not to render tlie Unea (im hNid. a. 



be olnervetl nlwiii 
loUie eve-luhi-i. ind (he ihsde of the Boacaail 
Jin: begin hv ikeiehiBg iheoi UBtitljri nh aa m if 
llirr are ciacily of ihi lame soloBr and AmptM 
ihine of the model; tbm go onr tboB ansd 
liiiii I illliliiij liaiiniii[iiiiiil[liiin<iaiwij Mii iiglt 
In 4jrdtT (o Hieeeed upn« wkai the piipti U as* 
emiiloyed. -(Mppoie it lDbethehB>d<iirwiDM ■■■ 
puiileil by Greuael take ear? >t fint lo uc «aly 
warm eoloiira, and do not till ■Aervari'i emplsr 
thoaef^linli whiah are nveeirett at the edge if 
ihe middle linta, toward! the tide approitchin^ Iht 

'.-. I: ..ii!{u<renL Ue veiy earcrul <o prvaene *laa 

I-. iPHFtieulariy thoac wliidi are placed Bpoa 

ii|i.i part of the ehceki, (be ciUuniljr of ihi 

. Hid ihr fcBthead. 

There an! wme nalnten who nuke tkke, witt 

iDeecu. of a peu-kmle, to Mntch out the ooloilr. 

but it reiguirei (kill, and the edge of the bUdr 

iniut OTilv be employed, avoiding (o (ouch wi(h the 

point: it II belter lo proceed carefully, to 'beoblig- 

eil to aild onloor nUivrthantake it off. Work bi 

topUeeilici 

lier thatlh. 

form oftbi 

andinK (heae -preeantiai 



iking liM much wa(»!rinyour bniili, *oi 
urokci are |ierseived, uar the poiol 



water, tinged wUh tl 






ift^ 



ig upon (he lame apot, fur 
fear of diitiirbiiigthe colour* already put on. 
Coloiin a be emphifeiL 
The -princind ahodeaoflhe head areina([e*M> 
biitre, mixeu with burnt •ieniia, and in kuac 

C' rt witli brfcipil-, M- t mixture of lake anl 
ji^lHck. 'lliBiniddlotii ' ' 

low oohre, ultnunarinE, and 
ture ahate-men(iDned. The llvth-tinti 
with red brown, u|dn which loueh ■ 



middle tinta are rnaile with jel- 
irine, and oeiT littU of ike i^x. 






■ Thej 
id neck, are oude wi 



rellaw-<Mlire, uU 

^' grey hiin of 

Je* wilh tiM> 



marine, (owhichoilil umt prfdjuU. 

Thecye-balla are maile with hui-n( aleinia and 
Lirtrei 1( would be well io nuke uk of iDtligo tjC 
their outlines In (Ik while of (lie e^et tliare ki« 
ultnmarine, black, and lake make tlie nioath with 
lirown-rvd mixed with luke and ultranwrine. For 
the mnulh of li troman, or tuung man, o&e may 
vmiiloy^ with good eflecl, ■ little vcnnilioD in the 
uiHltr li|>, M i( uauallr it of a higlier colour. At 



nafce tlieni wiili ilie 



tinta of th« 

.nd^«, 



Make the i 

tlight mixture of laki,-, ochre, and -uliramarine. 
Sketah the mouth with tike and vermilion, anil 
reiouoh the u|iper^liii Hilh a liule nd-brown, ul- 
inniai'ine, m-i Java jn'i^i put alao a uiud] (|uuitity 
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% tmich of jellow-ochre, or bamt uennA, mixed 
with lake. 

In painting the ncrk and brcait do not loK sight 
iif the local lint of the flesh, which iimst be done 
with orange-lake let the sliading be very tranapa- 
rent; wash in well the contours; try to round them 
in placing the etching nearer to each other towards 
the edge, being careful not to lose the original 
form. If Uie woman's hair is of a bright chesnut, 
in order to give Uiis colour, sketch it with bistre, 
mixed with a little black; nut also a mixture of enr- 
mme, lake, and lamp-hl:«ck in tlie stronge&t shades, 
and aifler having carefully nresenred the lights, go 
over them with water, coloured with veiy little 
ochre. There is nothing in nature, ligliter, more 
transparent, or more uncertain, than nain tliere- 
fore endeavour to studj and exi>re8s it aceordin|^T. 
Make the extremities harmonize with the back- 
^und, and do not begin the latter till the head be 
in some degree of forwardness. Skeich it boldly, 
but with lifpt tints, and work upon tliem as e<|UAl- 
ly as possible. The blue i>arts are made with ul- 
tramarine, then add, in those that ai-e grey, some 
black, and a little predfiiT, Work it over with 
tints of burnt sienna in ine auburn iwrts, then har- 
monize the whole with one single tint to finish it: 
that is to say, if tlie general efl'ect be too blue, em- 
ploy black for that purpose; if too black, use blue; 
4incl if too cold, a<ld some yellow. As to the dress, 
which is muslin, employ lake mixed with ycUow- 
oclirc and ultramarine. Put some glazing of In- 
dian yellow in the reflected light, and shade with 
sienna, lake, and a little black. 

Use andadiHuUage of bodj/H^oUnat, 

The use of body-colours is absolutely necessary 
in painting in miniature for those thatare desirous 
of pi'oduciug much effect, it would be neariy im- 
Ijossihle to make a good copjr of a oaintinjg in oil, 
without employing them; besides which, tor those 
who are become proficient in the use of ttiem, they 
possess the great advantage of enabling them to 
|)aint faster. Before making use of these coloum 
It is necessary to know them; the following is the 
list. 

French cohur^—EngUth coIour§, 

Blanc leger. Light white. — Ocre jaune. Yellow 
ochre. — Vere de rut, Roman ochre— Orpin jaune. 
Yellow oqiiment — Oniio rouge, lied orpiment.— 
Tcrre de sienne bruUe, Burnt sienna. — Bi-un 
rouge. Light or Indian red.— Vermilion, Vermil- 
ion.— Lauue, Lake. — Precipit^- Violet, Mixture of 
carmine, lake witli Indigo. — Carmin, Carmine. — 
Indigo, Indigo.— Blue de Prusse, Prussian blue. — 
Bistre, Bistre.— Terre de Cologne, Cologne earth. 
— Noir de bougie, Lamp-black. — Gomme gutle. 
Gamboge. — ^Vcnl <le vessie. Mixture of sap-green 
with permanent green. 

lu colouring flesh, the lighU arc only obtained 
by the assisUuce of tlic tmnspareucy of the coloun, 
and tlie natural whiteness of the ivory; with body- 
colours, on the contrary, it is entirely covered, and 
the relief can only be produced by the use of co- 
lours more or less luminous. 

7V> cut and fnule tfte ivory. 

Cut the ivonr according to the form desired for 
the picture belore beginning to paint with body- 
cfiluurs; for this purpose make use of scissart, and 
ukc care always to direct the points towards the 
o<:ntre from which ever side the pupil is cutUng, in 
oi'der to (irevent the ivory from splitting) Uien 
paste it u^ion a sheet of very white jMUiteboiird, of 
a thickness proportioned to tlie size of the miuiap- 
lui-e. 

For this purpose use paste extremely white, such 
as is made witn surch; then leave it under a ^reas 
for some hours. Some painters use sheets ot sil- 
ver Ahich they place between the ivory and the 



pasteboard, to give brillianey to the mdnting; but 
the efl'ect produced by this is very trifling, and fre- 
quently turns out in the end very bad, as tliis me- 
tal is subject to become stained. When there is a 
baek-ground, or a dra^icry to paint in body-colours, 
beg.n l)y making a mixture upon the pideUc, ap- 
proaching as newrlyas possible to the gv^neral tint 
of the obicet intended to represent, observing, 
however, that it is better to sketch with too daik 
than too light a tint, foi it is always easier to adtl 
to the lightness than to the darkness of a body-co- 
lour. Avoid wetting tlie pencil more- than is ab 
solutely necesnry for spreading the colour. It is 
better to use a little more in making the mixture 
than for spreading it ujion tlie ivory; but be very 
careful not to b^in ]iainting till it evaporates a 
moment, as the painting will be better and quicker 
done if the colour employed be sufficiently dry. 
7)» ticeich bortraitt on ivory. 
Take for the model the picture of a man boldly 
drawn, but, at the same time, finished. Choose* 
dark man, because black hair is more easily ex 

Pressed upon a back-ground done with bodv-coloai*. 
rocure before-hand a glass of the same size as the 
mo4leI, if you wish to iH*eservethe copv; and when 
the sketch is finished, use the same glass to traee 
the form of the picture upon tlic ivor)', with the 
assistance of a leaden pencil. Be very careful to 
trace in such a manner, as that the heatl may be in 
every direction at the same distance from the oval, 
as it is in the model. In painting from nature, the 

Kupil will perceive the importance of placing the 
ead in its pro|>er place, in order to give grace to 
the picture. It sliould approach more or less to 
the border at the top, accoi'ding to the heiglit of 
the |>ersoii, but in no case should it ever touch, and 
there should always be at least the distance of two 
(Mirts, equi%*alent to the halfof the4iead. 

Now carefully sketch the heati, attentively exa- 
mining the model, to know what colours to use; 
but, while endeavouring to render the vfork neat and 
even, do not put the etchings too close, or be in 
too great a huny to finish. In finishing too soon, 
the pupil is frc(|uently obliged to go again over the 
paintine with large touclies, in onlcr to give it 
strength; the colour in consequence becomes neavy, 
and the shades are rarely trans]iarent. Sketch tlie 
hair with black, mixed with bistre, then touch it 
in certain parts witli pure black; and, in finisliing, 
spread some glazings of lake and lamp-black, and 
burnt sienna, with a great deal of gum. For the 
back-ground take a large pencil, with which make 
a mixture on tlie iialette ofbo^Jy-colours with white, 
black, ochre, and Cologne earth, to whidi add a 
slight quantity of indigo. Tlien com|«re the ef- 
fect of tliis mixture with tlie back-ground of the 
model, and it' it is the same, take api*ncil of squir- 
rePs hair, with not too large a |>oiut, and spread 
carefully round the head and shoulders the colour 
of the back-ground. Endeavour as little as |>ossi« 
ble to alter Uie masses of hair, or die contour of the 
shoulders. Now use a larger ]>encil for the pup- 
pose of spreading the colour with wide short etch- 
ings placed one beside the other. 

\Vlien tliis work has become perfectly dry, go 
over it in the same manner, but without ever pass- 
ing twice over tlie same fli>ot, for fear of taking it 
off. Continue doing'this until the ivory no lunger 
appears in an^ part. If any unevtnuiess or thick- 
ness be perceived, caused b^ dust falling from the 
colours^ or the inetiUMlity ot tlie work, (as suon as 
the back ground is i)erfectly dry) use tlie flat side 
of the blade of a rcratcher, in order to smooth iL 
To imitate the variety of colours in the model, 
, bring forward the head, and give limiisiKU'encv aito 
I vagueness to the back-grouiMl: make a gre^'ish tii4 
' with white, black, and a small derive of Qnhc«. 



» 



■ rerj VMit t^ diu 



a ]*r^ pencil, being 
::irei<ii ID p»i II DTcn pir«« or paper, oruiiontlie 
comen of Ihe inirr, thai then- uiht nnt remMla loo 
iiineh eolDur; then inueh with coiifiilence, hul 
liehtlr, Uie pnu of the back-ground which iii- 
;Tnuhtalhcb«>l. 

In eontaltinK the model Iha pupil will diuover 
if it be neceMBiy to ^ over tl again. Toiioh the 
nUlur pani with ilnmp oToeliTC. or burut lienu, 
■Iwi^ mixed Hilh a little white, to be able la nu- 
nan them. Thew Un >tnike) miut be giren 

keqiing ■• near ai luiuitile to the tiuL To nuke 
Ihe eoat, which ii liliie, ate indigo, Uke, anil a lil- 
1e while for Ihe locd lii<Ii fur Ihe ihailE* blick and 
^dign, with a littlu {-uin. Add to the load lint 
■ather moru white ami touch .llie lijchti with it, 
Iting for tliat purjioar a BcnaliiT TRncJI. Te pre^ 
n.-nl tlic outline uf llie coat front ap|>nu-ing too 
hird U|ion llie biisk-grounil, touch Ihe etlj^ea «Ilh 
alight gUzing* made with tbe enliun eniiiloycd 
for balh. Endexvoar to amid, lUitioulariy in fe- 
liule pieURi, letting (lie baek-grooinl at hodr so- 
Imir tuuEhlheeilreniitieaoI'llH: fleih; but fill up 
thii aiiaoe with etahinn, math: villi IW oohiur oT 
the haek-graund a liiUe liglilenedi h i) tlie only 
_.-.., -T v :-■__ .. ; — ^m, i^iy. 



nTwhleh arc of hoilv-cDlaur, make, 
posed of white, indigo, red'brawn, aiidoEUre, ih 
touch with 'I (lie Incki if hair, wlieii: lighu ha 
Been mert«d, Tcry ilightlr, and with a pen 
nearly drr: add then a little wldlc to the lanuinii 
ture, and' mike uie of it (n ]^ve anMlier touch 
the maMca that riiu Ihe muni. I'o tviireteut tlie 
WDull lonka wliicli orv madu upon till: haefc-ground, 
and give liehdicw, eiaular a eoluur rallier iialer 
(ban that of Ihe hair, nUiei'wiie il a ill amwar much 
Ino ilaric iipou the boilr-eoloui', and will 
tRUDparenar whieli n alwayi fuunil iu iial 
Uh! aftht muftufyiiur flan. 
In niiniiriure i>ainting Uie maBinrying glau it of 
treat uae: in the lint plaee, (u find oiit in llie nu>- 
<lel the method of eolniiiingi rni[ilayeil by Hie niaa- 
ler intended to eopy: KCOiidly, lo give id (he work 
the neoeiuiy fiuinn, and to touch 
pHTd of (he head, and 
\Vh»t ■ ■ 
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E without the magnifier 
maae it > rule tu hare reeourte 
ic aHluid eye jierceivei nolliing ni 



Il oidy 



Procure aim ■ little bnttle of gum aiwbic dia- 

nl'.'-.'d in wnlcr, wiih a i(uan(itr uf lugar eHDtlied 
U|Uividen[ (o d rourtli |iai't nftfie GUin; (liia preiia- 
rMioii i)uf tbeuUnOilneectsitr toniil llleeuloura 
liefiTu [Hiding Uieinon llic iMlctte, fnr it will Imp- 
pen thai in paintiu;;, and aiioie all in uiing budy- 
•otuur, it will be iiiqiured for anise jiartieular 



Diaw (he nuiu ah vottbbiI 



uiblu,ec 



itij; the eonloiiri. Make Ihia tint aith alillleyi.'l- 
low nchic, blar.k, and a aiaiill quinlity of lake) 
iin:|Hr« Ike thaiii'ii with black, uUnmarine, and 
fflMc, doltheiu with (jiige<l wah.T| preacrving al- 
WHja tlw ligliia, and iiniiu (liom M mneh ai [w^ 
Uc; rutuniUK, buwever, tbeir lnni|Uirca^: wcte < 
lite light paiti to be carennl t«0 much, Ihijr would '■ 
Li'CDnin iKaiy wliea UHiehii.g llK'm wilh ImhIv-co- 
liiur. When tlw Iiair ia in ■ atalu f( ibrwardiica>, 
(tut !■ tnai^, hIhu liT iiniihing it, it beeoDieavciT ; 
tmiitpui^'iit wvl n-rv ailky, then (ake a ihort cantcl- i 
livir pencil, ^nil miike a iniituru of vrllow odin: I 
tail whib , wilh whieh touch the ligliiyciu )ia<e IlH ! 



do me atrotif^er ItKhlai then touch Ilia 
cbiel ahailpi with biitre, lake with lanip-blaek, ai^ 
agi-cM deal of rimia. 
n rfpretenl vSvel and miliia tf iBfferenl nifvu 

Black leftW.— In onh'r to niaki^ a black TtlTet, 
Brat co%er (lie ivor^ wilh a local tut maile oriami^ 
bUek, nith (cry little j^m, and la iioooth a* [mfc 
liblc; denote iKc ihadea ailhbLuk mixeit wit'i ilb 
digs anil a little moi-e Riimi nuke tlie lighti with 
a miiiure uf black ami LIue, with half the quaniilT 
of gum, (0 whicbaddalilllrbrown-n'i] andivllu^ 
oclire. Be Tery urerul, wilh the auiiLint;^ o< a 
miied tint, (o blend diu durker wilh the liehier 
■hadei) (hen add a little white to (liia lamo tint, 
and much tlie liehK with i( at freely aa poauble; 
to ftnith, da oier the iliaileawiUi mucol bWk, in- 
digo, firrdpiir, and ai much giim ai jmailhle, then 
lout over unnotldy the n-llcrted lij,'Lli ailb llk^ 
vandvke bmwn, or LutM lieunu. 

ritlel iWwi.— Take lonie iiidigD and eamiiucio 
cover (lie ivory aa enuilly ai jtuuible, avoiding 
witli care (o nuke tliiekm-ttet; tiles draw (lie 
ihadei ovrr it uiUi tome bluck, earmiue, and mure 
eum tlun in the locsl (inlt) for the lasl luiiehcl, 
make uteoTeumincand white, with halfilie quan- 
tity of pun mixed with a little while wid eiiriuin^ 
to touch the lighlat then liaiiuoniie die aluule* 
with a little iwtlel prnipit! with a gii-at deal orpiu 
if Ihe lightt art loo raw, imuoth lliein oiei- with a 



Creeu tWvrt.—C reeu v 


Ivet ii made with a \ar- 


lamiioiiorPnitiiaa blue 


aud red Olldnieiit, well 


■•,.1 imo.>tldv laid on; Uil 


diaitei hR' draw,, with 


l.l..ek and pitdpilr, tjien 


■onie white and Pru»<iiu 


blue, widi . little giiin, ia 


utedtomai^lliclisliU: 


(he whole iidienloucbed 


ill. (he finest aaii-itrem. 


Tlie nrung lighd nil* aga 


n be touched williaml,. 


(ure of wLt;, uKnilWin 


, but vetj aligl'Uj "itU 



Tplvet, ma a load 
vd bii>«fi( tun tU> 

--_ , — -^ kiine II o»«r MMB 

when (hoTougnly dry, that cvlnur heiug tcit dillU 
eid( (n uie aa bwly-iulnuri iixlieiile Ibu ihaileit Hiib 
Ai-m^'f and guw) fur llie «i'aiwert|H(i'ti mark (h* 
liglili widi purr carmine, and aflerwapla luoeh 
lho>e mott lirilliaiil with pnre ulule, Itien agaja 
gLize Ilium Iwlitly wiili carmine. 

The nujdela cofiieit will ihow voit suffieicntlv tlic 
nianticr in wliich to place the lii^lii m ilie lefv.'ii. 
f et it will lie naclul (u 
laonlr lirilliaul tii tlic 
ia differeut in it> cITecdi Irom nil ndiert. 

IITiila (atfn.— 1( ia eery dilficull (■> i>roducc the 

effect of while tatia witli bmlv-cd'HU') it would be 

better atiuiiied ht dollinjt (lie hiudut, the iiiiddW 

tints, BLid touching tlw Ii;;lit> uitha little while. 

To di(aintheih:ure(lcireol, il in iH.'eeMLiiy,at Brkt, 

(o indicate Willi euictiu-as llw CiMa uf llie drBiKTV, 

(o make (ho tilvery middle (inti that an- seen lu 

it, take a little ultratDBriiie, icrr liMe hke, mid a 

touch uf ytdhiv ochre; for tTw tlrvngiii innH iiai: 

an jiAlow, blMk, and iiltmietriiH-. Re jiartl- 

r in making (he idiBilei uriiiu Kdin |Kir(Ake ft 

tinta of llw olijeuO nruund i(. Ulieu Ihna 

Uielcheil, prk are (he lights << ith Mime whiti- nimI 

a little nun, wliieli Nnanlh h: iiineli aa ]KiBalllc( 

finirii (he roidille ttnu wilh (he Ikuiiu eiil.tur imet' 



■Hill I 



a urn.-. 



luU brilliaiirii^ht'.wiili'v . 

llie tluulea wUh bittiv, idlii.ni:iriiH-, and /wn/irp 
Coloured aalinl, aa well at nuinr other silk Jra- 
lieiiei, may be done witli biHh-e.diiur. 

71) paini irAilefiallierr. 
Outline the iihaiie and the wme wilh ewe, lliw 

touebof lake; dot tlicin lij^Litly uicr, nithimt at- 
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tending at first to the minatiie, after 'which mark | 
out the more ma&sy sliades, by the addition of a I 
litlle black to the first tint; then, with care, be^in 
to put ill the white, and lightly indicate the little 
]»9riicles of the feather which han^ over the back 
gi oiuid or the drancrv; with tlie iM)tnt of a stronger 
|t« ncil mark out tiie lines of the body of the lea- 
ther, being careful to avoid roughness; tnuch the 
stitxigest shailes with precipit", aiid do the lights 
with while without gum. 

To giUi m b^dif-cohurt, 

^Vllen there is an embroidery or some other 
gilding to do over a draiKtr)' or body-coloured 
ground, draw the outline of it with Uoman ochre, 
and sketch with the same tint; do the mithile lints 
with bistre and bunit sienna, Uicli|rbt8 witli yellow 
ochre and vH^itc; then dot the shades with precipi^ 
tiy and a little liistix'; in these last touches there 
bhuuld be a great deal of gum. The more power- 
ful liglits are done with white mixed willi a little 
gainbdgc. 

To luakc the same gilding with dots, prepare 
them with a simple wasli of pure burnt sienuu, and 
do it over in tiie manner above mentioned. 
To execute linen^ lace, and gauze. 

The difficulty of painting linen is extreme, and 
evci*v attention ought tn be paid to it. The shades 
of wliite di*ui>eries ulways partake of the colours of 
the groun 1 and surrounding^ objects; white not 
being eonsidei*ed as a colour, it would be allblack, 
wiM-e they not to be reflected by other objects from 
which tiiey borrow tiieir colouring. Muslin, be- 
cause of its traiisiiarency, partakes much of tlic co- 
lour of the iloih wliiub it is near, and more iHuli- 
rularlv when it covers it; tliis drajiery retpiiring 
little lighu tlic shades of it consequently should be 
very soil. 

Ibices, blond, and gauzes are made over the ob- 
jects thev are to decorate; the lights ai'e dotted 
vith brilliant white, and the under colours ai'e 
mvti\ for tlie shades; it shouhl border on the yel- 
low, that being the pix-domiuant colour of these 
draperies. For iiisla-<ce, if \ou wish to make a 
lace or blond trimiuing over a violet-coloured 

Sown, and the folds of the trimming approach the 
esb, the tint in that case bhould be of a I'ed grev— > 
wlicii over the dress of a violet grey; because tlien 
tiie tint becomes mixed and ]>:irl;ikes of the colour 
of the flesh, tlie gown, and tlie blond, the shades 
cf which are grey. 

To represent ^tearls upon thtjleah^ hair, ^c. 
If the pupil has a pearl necklace to makL*, draw 
the oiiiline of each pearl mIiIi uiti'nmarine, then 
iiuiki* the sliade with a litlle burnt sienna and ultra- 
lOHi'ine, the rejected lights with ochi'e, the cast 
bhadow upon the llesh uith burnt sienna, S'jflening 



inga, as much as possible, at equal distaneei from 
each other, and make them in such a manner as to 
phow the movement of the muscles, and tlie foiin 
of the features. In the shades, use some lustre ami 
burnt sienna, mixe<l with a lilile prenptt'^. Tlie 
g^rey tints arc dene with ultramarine and pred/Mf^g 
Uie green tints with yellow ochn.>, ullraouu'ine, 
mixed more or leas with lake, to heighten lliem 
and make them bnghter. l*he local tints of the 
flesh must always be chosen from the nuMlel, and 
serve in a greater or less degreir to moilify all the 
ot bet's. Observe in painting the eves, that tlie 
ball being transparent, and llie light passing 
through it, ought to be ratlier less dark on tlie op- 
posite side to the white speck. However, endea- 
vour not to commit the fault, so common to all be- 
ginners in i»aiuliiig from nature — that of never giv- 
mg sufficient vieour to the eye-bulls. In Vandyke, 
pai*t1c(i]arlyin his {U)rtraitsof women and childix'n, 
j the colour of the eye-balls is much stronger than 
any of the shades of the head: this is one of the 
means employed, with success, to give, at the same 
time, expression and softness to tlie physiognomy. 
To make the pupil or black spol, make use of 
black, and a \\tl\c precipiP'* The edge of llie eye- 
lid is made with l>istix.', mixed with red precipUe, 
^ If the iKirstm, whose porti'ait is (lainliu^, lias a 
' florid complexion, replace tlie bisti'e with yellow 
ochre mixed with lake. 

The white of the eye is made with ultramarine, 
pure near the bull ; in tlie corners, add u little 
ochre and lake; in men's heads, emplov nn th« 
bhadeil side a small ipiaiitity of bisti'e, bfack, and 
precifdte; which is heightened, if necessai^, with 
:i glazi iig of burnt sienna. Obsf ;n'e, that tlie setti ng 
ol the eves towards the extremities of the lids, and 
the lid itself, is generally of a violet tint, which 
must, however, be heightened with a little vcllow 
ochii', and to whi> h vigour may be given, in cer- 
tain heads, by a touch of bistre, inixeil with y;rcr»- 
pife. The lower pait of the fuce is almost always 
of a giveiiish shade, mixed with lake. The shadow 
cast by Uie heail upon the neck, is nearly of tlie 
same tint, although stit)nger and warmer in cei'tain 
pans, which will lie disc-ovci'ed by consulting tlie 
moilel. 

The chin in women is nearly of the same tint 
I as the cheeks in tlie parts most highly coloured. 
It is the same in men, with this exception, that it 
is of a. sii'onger tint, and there must be adde<l to it. 
as well as to all the lower part of the fac-i', a givater 
(piantjty of ultramarine, to imlicnte the using i.f the 
beard. The inoulh ii the greatest ditlicully for all 
begiiiuerH, not so much for the colouring, as lor t!iti 
fun 11 and expression. They genendlv place it too 
far trom tlie nose, in ron.teipience ol the scrioui 



llie exlremities wiili some ultniinarine: the middle 'I and wearied exjiression fre(|uently lobefouml in the 
lint on the side of the light iH made with ullrania- - ^ ■' ' • » •» --■ ' 

rine, and llie light is touchc«l with while. Uecar'e- 
I'lil to iiroportion the strengUi of the shading to the 
sr/.e ot tlie \K'arl. 

When pearls are to be made either upoTi the hair, 
above the bai-k-grouiid, or upon dn<i>eries, where 
tiie pearl is to bo placed, flriit, with a wet pencil, 
i:ikc the unacr colour off, until the ivory, which 
iiiiswei-8 tlie purpose of local tint, appear; then 
make the ]iearla with the tints above mentioned. 



. countenance ot the model while silling. In eiidea- 
I vourinjr to i-emedv this evil, thev mine the cornt-rs, 
and believe by this means that they produce a 
smile, which is never natural but when the eye««^ 
nose, and all the miisch'S of the face parukc ot 
' this expression. The iijiper lip ought always to he 
of a slroiiger lint, but (it a les» brilliant colour lliau 
theinuier one. 'I'litiy :uv, generally, liolh of a very 
lively colour, and modelled in yout:g persons, in a 
determined manner, while in old mm, the relaxa 



being careful, however, panictilarly if they be ra- ; lion of their forms, and the loss ot their originn 



tber iar^, to make tliein partake in tlie I'efleeted 
pans (if the objects which sun*ound them. 
Cncnra to be employed in akvtdung a portixdtfrom 

nature. 



colour, scareely allows them to be distiiigtii:>hed 
• from the local tint of the 11m|1l. 'i'lie comers of the 
> moulli are made with a mixture ol carmine, lake, 
' ultranuiri ne, and raw sienna. The la^l j>hadow of 



We shall now give some rules upon the pi*op4'r- j: tJie umler lip is made with nearly the same tint, 
lies and the emidoymeiit of the colours, advising | a<hling to it a little touch of bitdre. Observe Una 
the pupil, at the same time, not to make tlie a|»- 



pliculion of them until he feels convinced that iia- 
lui-e indicates it. Sketch boldly; place tlie etch- 



the nilnct of the chin is of a brighter and waim* r 
tint than that of the lop of the chix'k, particuhtrly 
i where the bosom is uncovei-ed. It ougiit, in every 
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Mhn iMtmce, wilhanl Innn); thr tint of ili<~ 
lledi, la p«rUke more or IcH ofiliM afthcdnp' r> 

When brKinninit llie hiir, obwrtetlut iti •■■■cIf 
upon dir Hcth lull alo'ii.T* > wirnier tint, *iih i 

riKoflbeWruiHHi the farehcwl, wliii:h murt dc , 
indiculrd, otbrrviwihe fl«h will ipp«r loo •!>- 
»ii|lllv nut It 13 tlie Hmc vUh llir: rre-hLUVi, 
«bieb apimr, U the nlrtmitt of ihc trmpli-, m 
B pinktr cidour, unl miut be hloidnl with tlie 
flcHi'H the ii)i|Hnile extremilj- by ■ ][rejiih tint. 
Muir punlcn ii*c ton miKh hkttn tlie eitnmilj 
oltlir notci it prmlueei a diugnriilile cflcct la 
Iho ueht, nxl iTcHroT* the charm of the pnnnit. 
Tn Bvoiil ihii, tkeiclj thi> purt liRtitly «iih (he !'>. 
aal tint vhicli natun prttenti, anil modi^l it with 
tinti more or Icn prej-. In portrniii of vomen, 

pvncinnl u|>on ihe bawm » " " " "~" — ' 
•ith > ilirht miiiuTC of oclif 
like; on llie iluultHl lirie aiM ^ 
Unci red prtti/iU- Mid biMn!,' in putionlar wiierc 
Ihe busk puund it decjilv colourrd. 'llie Ineal 
tint nr the hemb ooglit to'be the nme >■ thu of 
llic Aciht the mill arc nUier mom vIoIeIi the 
•ntia of the nnfen |iink. 
llie ihwlow ciM bj Ih 
■niiili! with bmarn niixcil ■ 
tipirr. The emit )lia(lav .. 
tlie iliiile af the Gngen or tin 




id upon the flein, 
iltramarine and p 
litiTi Mronger li 

'from it 



It, ami mutt alwari be wiianitol from it hv a re> 
Becled liElit. Gcnenlljr aimkinn, the ren<.-clril 
parli oucbt to turn: mare Un.i)|[tli Ihan the middle 
tint!, but leu than the ihwlca. 

7b ci(|Kri rAe Jrapery. 

We tball now proived lo thu aceeiMir, >■ nf a 
portrait: these eoiiiiit of tite dniKrr, the buck' 
(round, and manj obji-ett which niav Ik introduc- 
ed and liifiniiclr varied rwcortliiig'to tlie mlijcvt 
reprr*cnteiL ThtJ •huubl be Hibnrdiiiile ia co- 
lour, light, and eRuct, to llie head, whicli muit, in 
prewr'mr the nme eaeriiT anil the auiiu muh, 
nneeaiinglf aUnet (be «|^il and obiervatian. 

The iiianiKT of adjuMiiie (hv draiierr enntri- 
bntei more, tlian i* jtenenllf helieTcd by poitnit 
painter*, to f;ire animation mm] chancter, and 
ercn cxpreiuDa, to their fipmi. lU|ibaii, thu 
model or iwrfeetiim ia even Mrle, hat latq^ tu 
tint iheilnperieiaiciiiteuileiltDconr, but mitta 
luik, the formi. Tlie large Tuldf onelrt (IwaTi to 
be placed on till- UiKcnpnrti of ihubmtf. fftlie 



hie, b} making Ihii iffm p e r forni ■ 

mrnti nf the biidr amf armi, ami then, rii|[blt 

witli th<^ lin)^] arrangine the fnlHa into which He 

lowing, ai bra* ponihlr, the rule* juM giiwa. 

Thu eipcution of the dniprriel haa peat infc- 
mee on the hirmotiT af a pnttrait, nut ocilj boa 
the colour and •arivtr of tinti, but al«i fram ihr 
■ of the fblda, V 



f the fblda, ihe diMrib» 
blending of tAe lichlwak 



of Uiu botf. irUie 
ri Muall fuldi, gin: 



■e nf Ihe tnimj retiuirei MUall fiildi, gii 
. i-.t i:..i. _i..j- :. fif^f ,!,„ ,!,„ ,„y jipi,, 

u farm ua<trniealh 
whicli deUiniini:* Ihne of Uie draperr. I'lace 
■ho iMKDr fiililn upwi the pnwttini; Mrti, tlian 
upon the rrenliiiK ant!*, and he enreinl acrcr to 
■ndi«tc twn fnid* of tiia nme liia iihI Kirat be- 
tide each olliiT. 

All the gmt naiteri lUceMHlcit In npreaaiag 
ky ilic draiiciy, iiiit oiiir the ruct Cirni of thiir 
rkhIi-1i M tlw inomrnl taken, but uven di'<«vrrrrd, 
bj their KieiiUfie viecttliim, liw puaitian lu wfaioli 
lliry were plaerd ibr intlaiit before. In ordiT to 
imHlurG tliia fIRti, itudr it in iiatnret nrirr be- 
pn to ilnti luiUI llin priMi|ial linea of it arv 
drawn iroin thu iierwin *iltln|;: ■ftrrwirdt it naf 
be adjuitcd an«n ■ lay fiicurv, ihu immabilkr 
of vhwil «iU allow Ibe tdluM lu benMcccaiUr 
repn-anoed. lliia aarluiir, made use uf bjr al> 
mutt all pi^iitciw, niiciublea a (kektim in Ita eon- 
■irurtioiii ll evtv cKpninii thu nuncnumta, bj the 
■uiUanec of IwUi lilaoud in tlut Joinlii it li KuHihI 
vub Iiune-lwir, euTered with knitting, iunl i* 



■tronj; cmitrkiti, prwluoed bf oppcnin^ ooloara, or 
bn^it li];iili anrl nninE ^aile) abruptlj- btn^ 
iDf cllirr, afTrnd the ri|^, and are eontrwr to the 
la* ■ of harmonv. A portnit-nainter, liaiwiih- 
Haiidinit Ihe rt'rf little latitude uiuallj allowed 
him, »i|;ht, hnwevcr. tn endeavour to foUow ihcie 
lawtat near a> he poiHhlr eaa, and for ihia pia> 
poan, avail liimK-lf of llie' adnntue vhieh be eaa 
obtain from the amngement oT the roldt, the 
fW-b annrs, anil the eipnuioa oT llie tclleetBd 
light a. 

7T» rrtrvle ihe bark rninul. 
In the «im|>aiitipn of the back-cround, Ihe opi- 
nian of the utift ii unullv of muc>i iraportanee la 
the mind of lhe|ierioiipainti.il. Tlie Eoloun cb- 
plovcdin tid) will offer many reaoiireea for giiriiY 
, etTcvt to the heail and (in>|ierT, and to eomei the 
I fsencralaijieelaf tliem, whai Uiat ia neeeaaan If 
I the iHirtTail ivquire emniir and relief, and liar n- 
' gournf il ia not incnaued, fiir ti-ar of <leKn>*ia( 
the rcKinblKnee, then make abrighlbaek-grouaf 
of a eraviili lint mixed with blue; ihia *»l ee>- 
iribute to biing it fiiraani, and make It apu^ 
more animaleiT. If, on the eontrarr, Ihe head b* 
of too high a ecdoiir, bv the aisiitanee of a wan« 
and ikvp-viilnurcd back'-ground, an aipeat may ha 

Mniide nuT be the back-grouiiil ii ii iliou^lrt||U 
to adopt, II muM un no ■ceiiunl be of an ef|Ual 
ihade Uirmqtkonl, awl it ii liiglilf euenllal, b; 
llie variely tif tlw primitive linta aud glaxiun ^ 
vhieli thcv are covered, 10 pnxluee lonte dilTai- 
enee iit tlie tintt, panieulailv around Ihe head. 
Tliiawill give (pace ami uncLttaiiiir, detaeh Iha 
head, and |[ive It niiimlact*. 

Primlirt nhmt and thar aoMnatiani. 
We have eonKucil ounelvua to indieatinr IS 
cnmbinaliuni of the pnnei|ial roliiiiri of the Heah, 
ami, in rralilv, «e nii^it mntiiie onrwUea to 4, 
tiir with black, blue, iril, vclloir, 'iid reatTting 
tbe liiihiaupiin the ivor;, veniiglit neceeil in 
making all ine miiliuva Bceuwan- for mitiiature 

'liie liialnTy nf the fine acta leaelict tliat the emi- 
nent HHMeni eierutt'il Cir a lenicth uf lime vith 
«,It Kil. U<i>\ aad ii'llin, »lii>-li are the thiva 
cubain, hiaek bein: 



Kiiiutivp cubain, hiaek beinif unli the ahiUneUoa 
nn liglil, ami vhiie tbe li|^ iiHrlf. A lennied 
(icrman, named Mayer, hat calculated that wii'it 
llir three ptiuilin: cuhiur^ modified nuitv or Liaa 
with bkrk and wbiu, «e might prodnce by tlieir 
diflrienl eonibiiMinaa, eiglit bnitdivl ami nineteen 



tintap We have, iiiuiu rvaimi ui uetieie iiKi) Ufa 
(ircvka, whn have left iia anch beauLktul nuiicr- 
pii-cra ill aauljiturri luid readied an ci|ual degree 
uf jirrb'etiuu iii iwiming. 

Jliaraivry tf Una niAiMnra ty mvlent paimm. 
Muderu ]«inten bate iban»eRO iu nauuv tub 



MLVIATUKB PAINTING. 
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■Mncet which |itTicnted, rtvAy prepured, the mdrc 
mUttire which the ancients were obn||;t:<l to tefk 
for upon their nalettes, hiiTc increased Uieir K'*ni- 
ber of materi«ls for naintinf^, and have fumj^Bhed 
•niats with newer and spcetlier meant of acquiring 
perfection in their art 

There have, however, heen painters, who, since 
these discoveries, have thought they might dispense 
with mak ing use of thenu Sunterre, a Frciicn art- 
itt, living at the commencement of the Ust eenturVj 
was one of these. He voluntarily confined hims^t 
to the five colours used by the ancients. Notwith- 
standing this, his productions were remarked for 
their soft and pleasing colouring ; the only sub- 
ttaoces he employed were ultramarine, massicot, 
red, hrown, French white, and Polish black. I'his 
proves, that it is not the great variety of lints upon j 
tlie palette which produces fine colouring, but the 
manner of employing them. 
Manner of layinv die body eotourt on the paleiie. 

When the pupil is desirous of renewinj^ ilic co* 
If'jrs upon the palette, or of putting on tresh, re- 
member, that opiires, raw sienna, Drown, bistre, 
black, vermilion, and ultraroaiine, r(.;quire to be 
ground again, and to have gum: habit can alone 
give a juHt idea of the degree necessary. Lake, 
carmine lake, tM^predpUe, are generally sold with 
gum ; experience will teach whether in sufficient 
qtuntity, but there is no harm in grinding tliem as 
much as possible. 

In laying the body-colour on the palette, put a 
larre qiuntity of each, and let Jiere be mdy three 
or tour at most on one side of the palette, in such a 
m inner as to leave room fur the mixtures. Grind 
them as much as possible, and add a moderate quan- 
tiw^ of gum. We only make use of litht wliite for 
miniature paintine, the white of lead bein^ subiect 
to become bladt from the efiect of the air. Put 
aome of this white into two different places: one 
of these quantities, with much less gum, will serve 
to go a second time over the lights which are pre- 

Cred with the other, in order to render lliem more 
illianu Some painters, wiio wish to give more 
solidity to the back ground and draperies in body- 
•olours, put more gum in the first sketch; this pn- 
Motion is unnecessary, when the ivory i^properiy 
prepared; but, in order to succeed in painting ho- 
dv colours, they most not have too much cum. 
AVhen the pupil haa finish'sd, and has been able to 
express all that he was desirous of executing, with 
the as!iisunce of glazinn of a warm tint, he may 
make tliat grey and earthy aspect, which it so often 
]iresents, (lisappear. 
Differeni tubttance$ tued m mhutUwre pointaig. 

Miniature painting can be executed upon several 
kinds of white substances, such as marble, alabM»- 
ter, and even egg-shell: artisU hAve succeeded in 
preparing and sofle iiing the latter by means of hu- 
midity; they may then be easily spread upon a 
plate of metid, or a thick sheet of paste-board, after 
which they are susceptible, as well as ivory, of re- 
ceiving t)»e preparauon already explained. ITie 
paper and Bristol paste-boartl, used for the aqua- 
i-eiles, cannot be chosen too fine or too even; as tliey 
thtro require no other preparation than that of tlie 
agate- stone. Vellum, whicli must be Mrefullv 
siretche<l upon paste-board, or a plate of metal, 
may be lightly pounceil. 

Ivory has generally been adopted in preference 
to any of these substances, because it is subject to 
fewer inconveniences, and in its local tint comes i 
nearer *« tliat of the flesh ilseH'; and because it is > 
caimble of receiving a higkor finish, and of being ' 
executed upon wiui greater vigour, and, consc- ; 
qucntly, produces works of loiip^r duration. It ' 
ought to be chosen extremely white, without appa- ■ 
rent veins, reiy even, and cut in vunr thin sheet^i i 



; because, in proportion to Its thickness, iu opacity 
will give it a vellow tint, when othwwise, if it b« 
traiibiiareiit, tlie whiteness of the piper or paste* 
board it is filHred u|»on, will penetnde and increase 
that which is natunil to it. 

Choice ofbrvehee. 

It is extremely inuiortant to know how to make 
a juflictous clioice or pencils: those for the back 
ground ought to be square at the eid,' shcrt and 
thick; they must be dipt in water, and tlieo be 
tried upon paper to see if they remain united, and 
if there be not one hair longer than the others 
llie pencils of squirrel's hair, made for sketching, 
ought not to be too lom^, their points should be 
round and firm. The sable pencils moat be fuU of 
hair; the colour will not them drv so quickly, and 
in eonsei|uenoe render the touch larger and soifter) 
the points should be firm, sup^de, and elastic la 
order to be asQu«d of this, wet them, and turn 
thcin in every direction upon the finger, or upon 
paper: if they make but one point, it may then be 
concluded that they are good; if, ^hi the contrary, 
tliey do not unite well, or that some hairs are 
longer than others, in that case they are good for 
nothing. The pupil may, however, still make use 
of a pencil too pointed, (provided the hair remains 
united) by cuttinj^ ihem with scissors, but be verY 
careful not to do it too much. Assurer method oi 
making a jtroper point is by wetting it, and pass- 
ing it rapidly through the flame of a wax taper. 

Af oat miniature painters have a habit of passing 
their pendls between the lips while painting, ia 
order to unite the hair ainl make a jgood point; if 
there be too mueh water, they, by this meats, draw 
it from the pencils, and leave only suffieiesU to cua* 
hie them to employ the colour with softnea. Then 
is no fear of tnis being injurious, for all eolours 
used in miniature painting, when prepared (except 
the orpimcnt, which is a poisonY nave no bad 
(qualities, or disi^;reeable taste. This last men* 
tioned' daiigerous colour docs not make a part of^ 
the flesh piaette, therefore it will be better to em- 
ploy this method for the ]Airpose of making the 
work even, and prevent its being too much loaded 
with colour. In painting with l^ly colour, gather 
only the hair of the pencil, and if there be too 
muoli colour, discharge it upon (Mper, or upon the 
palette itselfl In short, it will only be after hav- 
ing boiwht both bad and good pencils, that the pu- 
pil will be able to discover those most fkvouraBle 
to his own ^.•articular manner. 



TO PAINT ON VELVET. 

Materiah required. 

Best white cotton velvet, or velveteen. Bozoir 
water colours. ^ioneUe rofure, or saucer of pink 
dye. Towne'k alumina. Velvet scrubs. Fitch 
pencils of different sizes. Small saucers to con- 
tain the diluted colours. 

SubJecUfir the tome. 

Flowers, as the rose, demand peculiar attentioni 
likewise fine riiie fruits, large and beautiful shells^ 
and the charming tints of the feathered tribe, ke. 

Animals, especially the lion, tiger, leopard, ke. 
may be imitated with great fidelity. In landscapes 
choose from attic scenery, without attending to 
tlie minuteneu of figures. 

In the selection of subjects, ever |R«fer those 
that admit of the broadest light and ahMe; attempt 
first the most simple, as a miwer or two: the fiwi- 
lity with which tney may be completed will pre- 
pare and encourage for ^^reater works. 
AppropruUe celmtre, 

Hedtj-^lske^ carmine, vermilioii, light red, ami 
•ssictte rouge. 



l,H UNIVEBSAI, RF.CF.IIT B(VJK. 

ntHf INnuiaB, mlipi, Antwrm, TrnliUT. 11 (tn full nT eolour, but nUier drm- t^ lhe«bi 

lr(h«(, llHiiiliiia-. Ill)"* iihI ItnmHn iwlire. jani; MtrnHnn tn ihii inint will piipni ft, 

r..i>«>lr •ti'iiim, liiinil "kI il..><inil.— ITnihcr, 1 •Invinrivi-fnllT Imt iinileorT»> 

4„ .1.. V>iiiliki'h»ii>ii,-lli<*re.-ljun|>-hl«k. I It^M ' 



li^E«n-fiil ihtt llie wnibi wHt Buha be tot 
I pni'ecllTclnh.aihfrwiwtheTviU injinvthrM 
;| Inner nf ihr ilnwing, ■ Aiilt it wift be ia w> 



fmmlmiiiHl nhun. _ „ _ _.„ 

yinHil Mm. HHiil ■>-<■ I* l>>1»> lt><l>S<>> md II «■»• iiDiHiHihli! tn eamet on Tclnrt. 

.Mil. liU'h HMreiilwii»irf«lrioine*]e*nfiiche«lot«kt* 

iJxMi mihhmMImM u< l>ntiiUii tiluF ml pm- inr Hincr-atnimUnce of colour, alio Ibr UadB 
li<i|l> la (iiliHii ■!•■■'■'■• "''''''■'**l''''""''^ *'<-''">■> t>>t! ealour whilr wii. ' 

in •iililiiiiiit ti ( I ■ iIh ■■Miiuk 7V ^'nf an jiitt*. nujitr, C/c^ 

('■.».'-, «l I'm**!" I'llW, or in.ll|p), *iHi bke niini thi.- Mllineiimule, Uf on ■ nA afiBfe 
,„ »«i..ti.>. , „ . ""T" "'''' ""' ^ "ki.-*"* the glare ortheHii, 

11..^.^. ,.l uihI»i||ii ■HlmnnlnF, Itommnchre | nthr-Tiie llireolcwn vili not work rredr IM 
lliiH (Mini- wilh red loul, the i the i>in|;liiu lliin in renr clear water, onr ttelii, 



H .III. liaM 



t C ■■ 



1 I* ili.,|i>li*>i")i>i'lakci>rairniine, silh J Ittr liithtmretribe made lij aaniall (inctmrd 

„h ..I iiii(la k, -. I Ihe cril'Kir of the intendnl Hnwer, miaed wilh ik 

/«,^H.«f-^M««iirhf<. I ftHke white. >n ai jiift ta naike a ilegrec fitm d« 

II.. mil iii>|-'i«'i'i" irIrM iHii'im ii, the I enlnurnTthe Mtint ifwliiie,erof uj oUio-calcn 
,., 111. M i.mImIIi .iiiimlli hj liairine oier the [' fi he miiMl iiroponinaablr to ihr colour of ic 

I.I Tn. ■-■.••' . , . ' "n*'T, irafdiH-Bnwer.uwavny ainalliiBUUt 

|„ 1 ,1. .i„.ii|il liH Bin alnmH m a piHiit, in 1 nfhwe nr*en)iier with Ihe white, uiing len oTi ' 

, ,,, „a .. il« ii'Ui'IKDnilM. Kircptfor .. at the «iiid<'* j(n>w darker-, ani\ in the nMUtiki, ' 

, i ,, , ,,)' . . il" r are (Mi^fmlilf in tbe | ii« iKlip. alimr, it being bj that time rendntJ 

. , I „.,. ii.il, rfniii«HifiirreIlie eolour; oii«nieeii«iBhib«t»keefn!notu>lavlheool<ii« 

,1)1 .11) I i»|miii|(llietn)). . m tin ihirk, otheewiK UifT will enek. A Unit 

I , I I I I X >>>"> H, It will be re^iiitile l[ wliite wit;ar.«nilt will be found neeeMnr, «ht) 

t * iH-Au-irt, tn irate in tlie |1 loiTerl niUi OH-Kum waler, u a premitiK K 

I l.ii.H II «<•>!>• f'iti^, mmI luiUlinK hMh - endcing. ifa Soiter liin;KU (o be oC lodeai 

. , I . •■■all Ilia a imil awl fiunl outline ' enloiir ai not lo ■Jmilaf uj pore while inte 

:| I , t I I ,1 |.Mi>.llt liUlairelvitilnnnHait-: li^hteM of ihe put^ a urt oT primw of whitt 

.1 ■.. (ia|«ir^ (trmt ear* mu* ihnuliH.« laid onj after ■hiib. wfcen dty, b« 

..i.ialH ■ iHirnTt (Wllim-, br . with the fnuul-colnuror the a^wrr, and noaal 

I .1 1 1 nil iMi <Hii»iill> DHinil )iotnt; ' pvliiiIlT viih llw ihadFa, wiib an* iclaHed a- 
, , , . ,1,,. , ill iiliii Ihi liHI un the Tel- i! ampin, pcculiariv choien &Dm naiuic^ lor Ita 

;purpoie. 

I, .., ,.i,.fc .1.-, "bwh ■■ |.r.fcfm- 1 UTHOGRAPHY. 

1 „ (.., >!.. ,..l r.--. i! ^ 

- ■■ ' ■^" » ^™.l.l iJ of- -'- 



i„.|i. tiMiii Vu- |>riiiiili<e , pure, hinl. anil nfaBne|Taia. llwi rauA i^te 
I, bmhmnjunrran'l t;re»e wilhequafaviditT. Tte 
..I ■■Hull III Ihlidinv II chalk ii a Eina|>osUi>><i of fm'aw. wax, ihelt^ 

, 11,1... iiii.liH if! »>aii, and black. The litlincniihic ink it ca*. 

.,,.,|L mil'. Ill >lwlri pu«i) of the tune oucr'tii. but nlhrr uiier. 
il,. rl. . ■•• ■! tnir III' the , The Mime nuw be ruLbnl dnwa with fine Mad, 
, tna nrrfeet liirl, alierahicli ii itiwlrto raacin 
h ill liiiiii' -4 I iiliHiriii);. the (fm»iii<: a aenk tnliitinii iif iiltrie ariil drnoU 
,11 1 ii .III.' lii-w, Iv lhr.»ii i>i--r the nine. Tliii openiion will 

,,""',„! ).■ (lib iIh- ' kibe umiriuiv, «ith iiiTe bcilitv. M'bile Ibt 

„|, ,1, ... iiil-iii laiK'' >t<Hi<-i>Hill<irt,a riliiidcr ol ib<«t thre« inAet 

, ' .Ml H- " '"■• " I '" ■'•"■"•■'•T, ami CKirre.! miili eoiuntOB (iiinlcr'^ 

I , I iHiil tl"' "I"-- !■ ink, •h.ml.lli.' Mbit o».*t:ie»liole iiirAcc of tb( 

I , il.i. Ill," •I'""!'* ■["'''"■ Whib-tlie w.ilHnnfiiicHo lake the iiil, 

til- (balk, bi'ii^ !;rritv, vill ijj.e a pottion irfta 

.h I li'ini ibe tyAhv. I Ue M.4i>.- it iIkv rod; far 

I IIh- |>mi mtiMf of a hoi drawn hr a wbui, 

if, L ii iiln. iIh' iHiXT. AI:iT llir liiii i[3|in«io». the kcbc iwoI 

" "' he «ellnlifiv.1i.^^mr.-lL-J anr lilh the ctljir 

jHttlaa I diT. ilrt»n iniilrTihi' HniHT. an.l *> -m. 

"^■wD ■"""" "™'- 1'""' •* " '™1'' 'J "' f" '"^ 

K~"' ■ fieepi Ihal tlw toluliiHi uf a^iu-furtit 
■initKer. bhI the iiriunaf int niftr. 
u Iniilaliimtuf •iMd«i«<aiPiK\>>laceiI b« c«ta 
liHihe MiMt whli lill)><(n|<hir ink. and tcn(iiii| 
ihH the iMmilrd liehlL At llw ii*t trachea aat 
liraiblnl alth a liair pencil, |«nt> br upnior la 
ninnleuliiiuii iH-vhiaiiK-d, but llic chief adiaa 
latii' <d «iv><rrHl<, ihM ift priutiii; tbm at iha 
^iw liiHV »ilh lilt- Iril ul llie iK-ok. ii laM. 




LITROGRAPRT. 



in 



ICngraTing itpmi itone ii | iei fo r m ed by ]»olish- 
irtf* the itone, and covering it with a thin ccuting 
of^iim and black. 

The part intended for the drawing must be 
•cra|)cd (lut. and when finished, of course, it a))* 
]H'Mn white- instead of black. The thicker lines, 
as in copjier, must be cut deeper, and when tlie 
whole IS finikjkfd, the stone should be rubbed with j 
linseed oil, which not being able to pemtrate the | 
eoMting of eum, will only touch the stone, where 
it is «sra|)e<r away. 

IjowenVa nnb method of drawintir in atone. 

Take the outline of tlie original dcpign upon 
lrans|>arent paper, by tracing all the lines of the | 
original with a dry point; tl)e outline is then glued 
by its e<I^s on a board, and there is spread over it, 
with a piece of fine linen, a tolerably hard paste, 
fnrmcd of lithographic ink, dissolved in essence of 
turpentine. The ou'.line is then rubbe<l haiM with | 
a piece of clean linen, until the linen ceases to i 
have a black tint The outline is then transferred ' 
to the stone by means of the press, placing in a \ 
vertical paper press the stone and tlie outline :n ' 
contact, laying upon the latter five and twenty 
* beets of paper, wetted in wattT with some solu- j 
tion of calcined muriate of lime. U|>on these last i 
ftheets an* placed large plates of paper, about an \ 
inch thick, to prevent injury from a thick and | 
vtraight plank, which is to be laid over them. , 
Preswire is now applied for one hour, when the j 
outline v/iil be found adhering to tlie stone. The 
]»aper is to be removed by hot water and the de- 
si^i will be left on the stone, which is now wash- 
e.lwiih cold water till no trace of the paper re- 
main k. 

Theftartl and BUuTwiUeU Hthograpfdc ink. 

Soap one-fourth; mutton suet onc-nalf; yellow 
wax one pait; mastic in tears one-hulf, and as 
much lamp black as necessary. 

Three different methods of {iriniing from MOTie. 

Ill the chemicul printing office at V ienna, three 
different methods are employed, but tliat termed 
ill relief, is most frequently used. I'his is the 
general mode (if printing music. 

The second method is th*^ sunk, which is pre- 
ferred for prints. 

The third method Is the fiat, that is, neither 
ndsed nor sunk. This is useful for imitating 
drawings, particularly where the impression is in- 
tended to resemble crayons. For printinc; and 
engraving in this method, a block of murnle \% 
employed, or any otlier calcareous stone that is 
t*asi)v conxxled, and will take a good polish. It 
should be two inches and a half thick, and of a 
size i)roi>ortioned to the puqiosc for which it is 
intenued. A close texture is considered as advan- 
tageon^ When the stime is well iM)risLc'd and 
dry, the first step is to trace the drawing, notes, 
or le-tersto be printed with a pencil; the desii^n 
.s not very conspicurtus, hut it is rendered so by 
|iassin|^ over tlie strokes of the pencil apailicular 
ink, ot which a great secivt is made. Tliis ink is 
made of a soluti'in of lac in potash, coloured with 
liic «'>ot fif)in burning \%a\, aixi appears to be the 
iiiost suiudde black for tlie purp«»8e. When the 
li bign bus been gone o^er with this ink, it is left 
In liry about two hours. After it is diy, nitric acid, 
iii!>i*e <*r less diluted, aeconling to the <legree of 
ri'lief <lcsired, is (M)ured on the stone, uhicli cor- 
rxles e>en' part of it, except when defended by 
liie rc!>inous ink. 'Ilic block being washed with 
Water, ink, similar to that commonly used for ! 
printing, is distributed over it by prinler^s balls; 
a sheet of paper disposed on a frame is laid on it, J 
and this is pressed down by means of a oop^ier ! 
r»»ller or copper presH. j 

The stmk or cii.'dk method, diifers from that ! 



termed relief, only In having itona mndh more 
corTo<le<I by tne nitric acid. In the flat method, 
less nitric arid is used. It is not to be supposril 
that the suHace is quite nlain in this way, but tho 
lines are very little mi sen so that they can scarcely 
be iierceiveil to stand above the ground, but by tlie 



finger. 

Process fwr printing desipis raith porcelain plates. 
Lithogi'aphy (>ffers to draughtMnen t)ie meant 
of multiplying original designs at pleasure; but it 
carries with it great difficulties tor tlie impix'ssion. 
if the stones are defective, if the workman is not 
clever and has not had long exjierience, tlie de- 
signs arc 8;>eedily imiwired. It is then generally 
to be wished, that lithography might be rendereil 
more simple, that the traits may not grow larger, 
and that it may be easy to clean the [larts of the 
stone not occupied by the drawing. M. JAtnglois^ 
porcelain manufacturer at Bayeux, hits discovered 
a peculiar com^iosition which gives liAn the me- 
thod of trai*ing with the pencil, and of fixing by a 
scrcond dressing, designs on the norci.-lain plates 
covered with enamel, and of renJerin* the trails 
sufficiently rough to retain the ink in the impres- 
sion, whilst the enamel is washed tliat snrroundi 
them. By this method proofs may be multiplied 
to infinity, without imiiairinj; the designs, and 
traits extremcdy sharp, fine grams, and even smooth 
tints may be obtained. 

To apply lit/ioepraphy to wood engraving. 

The stone should be covere<l with a fat varnish, 
which may easily be removed with an engiaver*s 
point. Then let the stone be hollowed out or 6ir, 
as copper is done, with a({ua fortis, so as to pro- 
duce, however, a contrary effect, for the traces of 
the desic^n, instead of being hollow, are here in re- 
^ef. ITie traces should be afterwanls worked up 
and repaireti, and the hollow part dug stih deeiKT, 
so as to be out of the reach of the printer's ball. 
In this state, the stone will resemble a.i engraving 
on wood, and may, in case of necessity, answer 
the same puii>o8c, but it would not have the nme 
solidity. It may be used, however, as a matrix 
for casting mtrtaf plates, presenting the adverse of 
the impression, and with the relief being now hol- 
low, may themselves serve to cast new matrixes, 
in every respect similar to the stone. Hy this 
means, an endless number of impressions may be 
taken, because Uic materials themselves may be 
multiplied. 

The invention is of advantage, not only for vig-* 
nettes and tignrtt-* to he inserted in the text, but 
also for imilatint' exactlv Tnrkisli or Cliinese t-ha- 
racters, &cc. It may also beHp[died to printing of 
paper. 

To nuike lithograpfiic pencils. 

Mix the fdliouing in^i'edient!*: 

Soap 3 ounces, lallow *2 oiutces, wax 1 ounce. 

When niellcd smooth, add a sufficient quantity 
of lamp black, and pour it into moulds. 
To take impressions on papier from designs made 

in stone. 

The stone should be close gained, and i\t% 
drawing or writing should Ih> made with a \km 
dipIKMl in ink, formed of a Sulution of lac, in leys 
of [»uiv soda, to which some soap- and lump black 
should be added, for cidouring. lA*ave it to hiir^ 
den for a few days ; then take impressions in the 
foll'twing manner: Dip the surface in water, then 
nab it uith printer's ink ami printer's balls. The 
ink will stirk to the design and not to the stone, 
and the impressions may be tiiken with wet paiier, 
by a rolling or screw press, in the fmlinary way. 
S'evend liundi*ed copies may be taken from tlie 
same design, in this simple manner. 

Cheap substitute ^jt lithographic stone. 

F'aste-bo:trd, or c;!!*!! paper, covered with an ar> 



TO PAINT ON GLASS. 



en 



Ttke e«re to have a pencil for eseh colour, and 
never uw that v^hicli has been aae<l for green with 
wnr other colour, withoiit first washing it well with 
•ufpentine oil, as that colour is apt to appear pre- 
dominant when the colours are dry. 

Wash all the pencils, after nsing, in turpentine 
Oil. 

The glass, when painted, must stand three or 
four days free from dust, before it is framed. 
To draw on glau. 

Grind lamp-black with gum water and some 
eommon salt With a pen or iiair pencil, draw 
the design on the slass, and afterwards shade and 
|Munt it with any of tlie following compositions. 
CoUnir fir growub on eUu9. 

Take iron filings and Dutch jellow beads, equal 
jiarta. If a little red cast is wanted, add a little 
copper filings. With a steel muller grind these 
together, on a thick and strong copper plate, or on 
pm*phyiy. Then add a little gum arabio, borax, 
common salt, and clear water. Mix these with a 
little fluid, and put the composition in a phial for 
use. 

Wlien it is to he use(f there is nothing to do but, 
with a liair pencil, to lay it uuite flat on the design 
drawn the day before; and, navine left this to dry 
also for anotlter day, with the quill of a turkey, tlie 
nib unsplit, heigliten the lights in the same manner 
as with crayons on blue (Miper. Whenerer there 
are more coats of the above composition put one 
upon anotiier, the shade will naiurally be stronger; 
and, when this is finished, lay the ealours for gar- 
ments and complexions. 

To prepare lake fir glan. 

Grind the lake with water impregnated with gum 
4nd salt: then make use of it with the brash. The 
ihadmg is operated by laying a doable, treble, or 
more ooati of the eolour, where it is wanted 
darker. 

^uepurplefir the aomtf^^Make a eompound of 
lake and iiidigo, ground together with gum and 
salt water; and use it m directed in the preceding 
article. 

Green.— Mix with a proportionable quantity of 
gamboge, ground together as abovet 

yeUvw.—^wnnd gambm with salt water only. 

IFAile.— Heighten much the white parts with a 
))en. 

To trantfer engravinga on jfkuo. 

Metallic colours preiiared and mixed with fat 
oil are applied to the stamp on the Aivraved brass. 
Wipe with the baud in the manner of Uie |n-iiitera 
of coloured plates; talce a proof on a sliert of silver 
paper, which is immediately transferred on the ta- 
blet of glass destined to be painted, being careful 
to turn tne coloured side against the glass; it ad- 
lieres to it, and m soon as the copy is quite dry, 
take off* the superfluous ^laper by wasliing it with a 
sponge; tliera will remain onlv the colour tran^ 
frrred to tlie glass; it is fixed by passing the glass 
thro«igh the ovens. 

The basis of all the colours employed in painting 
on glass are oxidatrd metallic substances. 

In painting on glass it is neot^sary Uiat Uie mat- 
ter shciuld be very transparent. 
To prepare metaikc ealceo^ and predpitaiei of 

goUL 

A solution of gold in aqua-regia, which is c%-apo- 
rate<i tu dryness, leaves a ci^x of ^uld, which is 
used for glass, enamel, and i>oreelaiu gilding; or 
by ]»recipitating the solution with green vitriol di^ 
solved in water, with copper, or pertiups all the 
metals a similar calx is produeca. This calx is 
mixed with some essential oil, as oil of spike, and 
cklcined borax, and the whole made to adliere to 
Ike outface of thegiaot, by a iolutiou of gum 



bic It is then appli«' d «rith a fine pencil, bikI humi 
in under a muffle. 

7 (P prepare oruk of cobalt. 

"When regnlus of Cfibalt U cx|Mise<l to a moderate 
fire in the o|>en air, it calcines, and is reduced to a 
blackish powder. 

Tliis calx vitrifies with vitrifiable matters, and 
forms beautiful blue glassrs. Cobalt is, at pn»- 
sent, the only substance known which has the pro* 
perty of fnrnishing a v.'iy fine blue, that is not 
changed by the mo^t intense heat 
7V> prepare zaffre. 

ZafTre is the oxide or cobalt, for painting pottery 
ware and porceLiin of a blue colour. Break the 
cobalt with hammera into pieces about the size of 
a hen's egg: and the stony involucrum, with such 
other heterogeneous matters as are distinguish- 
able, separate as much as possible. Pound the 
chosen mineral in stampinc^inills, and sift it 
through brass wire sieves. Wash off the liehter 
parts by water, and aAerwards put it into a large 
flat^bottomed arched furnace, resembling a bakin;^ 
oven, where the flame of the wood reverberates 
upon the ore ; which stir occasionally, and turn 
^ith long«-handled iron hooks, or rakes; and the 
process is to be continued tUl its fumes cease. 
The oven or furnace terminates b^ a long horizon- 
tal gallery, which serves for a chimney; in which 
the arsenic, natorally mixed* with the ore, bub- 
limes. If the ore contains a lit*le bismuth, as tliis 
semi-metal is verv fusible, collect it at the bottom 
of the furnace. The cobalt remains in the state 
of a dark grey oxide and is called sajfre, Hiia 
operation is continued four, or even nine hoars, 
according to the quality of the ore. The roasted 
ore Itcing taken out from tlie furnace, such parts as 
are concreted into lumps, pound and sift afresh. 
Zaffre, ib commerce, is never pure, being mixed 
with two or rather tliree paits of powdere<l flints. 
A proper quantity of the best sort of these, aftei 
being Ignited in a furnace, are to be thrown into 
water, to render them friable, and more easily re* 
dueed to powdert which, bein^hifted, is mixed with 
the zaffre, according to tlie before-mentioned dose; 
and tlie mixture is put into caJcs, after being moist- 
ened wiih waler. This oxide, fused with three 
parts (^ sand, and one of |iotAss, forms a blue glass 
which, when pounde<l, silted, and ground in mills, 
(included in large casksV forms oma'L 

Thii blue of zaffre is Uie most solid and fixed of 
all the colours employed in vitrification. It suffers 
no duinge from the most violent fire. It is auo- 
eessfuUy employed to give sliades of blue to ena- 
mels, and to crystal glasses made in imitation of 
oiMHiue and transparent precious stones, as the lapif 
lazuli, the turquoise, the sap]ihire and others. 
Jhirple precipitate of Caaoiua. 

Dissolve some pure gold in nitn^muriatie acid, 
add cither acid, or metal, until Mturation takek 

t)lace. Now dissolve some pure tin in the same 
Lind of acid; observe Uie Skine point of atorarion 
as with the gold; and pour it into the solution of 
goliL A purple powder will be precipitated, 
whidi must tw collected and washetl in distilled 
water. 

lliis bciutiful puqile colour, as before mention* 
ed, is extremely uaelul to enaiucllei'S, and to glass 
stainers. 

When brouglit into fusion with a clear tiansp*- 
rent glass, it tinscs it of a purple, red, or violet 
colour. Hence the method rf naaking fidse nibiea 
and garnets. 

Vis paitU coloured dravinga on glaaa. 

This art is cxeixiaed two ways. 1. Plates of 
stained glass are cut into the sliajie of figuit^s, and 
joined by leaden outlinea. On these plates, a 
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ri)*din^ i> iftemnlt Inoed bj tt\ 

civet fnturei U the fard, anil Toll 
S. VitrifiabteoolounireaiUrhed 



Jil.rflii^l'Th' 



bcMiil 



Tc peha «r fdnn fflan Uact. 
jnlmir. uaed in jwinlinr or Miiining gliM 



in wurr or oil ■olou 



ing cither 
!■ of 



Tlpainl 
fine «hitc ■ 



■itwnglaMillue. 

i, m viae outiEui, uffre anil 

J nioruir, then |hiI (lie |iow. 



well, anil, neinjt drr, uJdiie it over a quitk fire 
for an hoort take oiit Ilie lUHttn- anil iwuiiil it; tlien 
(o tiitvcii twiieLi of tliii piiwiler. Mil ruuitven of 
nitre iipwiIit; mil ihem well, Jiii) ptit them itiio 
the erueible agniii: eorer aiid IuIe it, anil nddoe it 
for tun hiwn on ■ (err ilrang fire. 

IVike ml clialk, 8 oi. iron ualei, and lllharf-e 
aTiilrer, each i nz. |;um ar^ihl.', hulfoi. Uiiiolve 
in •Mer; grinil aiiohiriliur for luUf ui hour till itilT, 
then put iiie eoin|>oun<1 in ■ giau, and Mir it well, 
and let it tinTid for li diiyi. 

Cven.— Take red lulid, I lb. acalet of wpf>cr, 
; lb. and Dint, 5 Ibt. Divide them iiitn three |aMi, 
and xld to them an much nitrate of (lutiii); pal 

fire; anil arbcti tlie maia ia cold, imwiler it, and 
grind it i« ■ iihib ofiwriihin. 



.. Mchthi'iainaeniBil 
poader, and entid it oi 
yellow »-liix',i)r bi-iek-.....! c.k 
' grind them well tngeili 



antimonjr, half 
, uKii (HMinil tha nuut 
Bupiwr iilale; add to 



and aild la (hem 
of die I 



into tlire 



larta, 

'Ilieparti;ealdne,inelt, £iiil|{riiul theeompound. 

Sed. — Take jet, 4 ox. lilbwvo of alher, S at. 
red vhalk, 1 01. Powder IhemflTie, and mix them. 

M"Ai(R~Take jet, S parti, wlule Hint, ground 
on * ehu nrj Bnr, 1 part. Mix tliem. 

r^ow.— r>kc Sianiih browD, 111 |u.n>, ailvei^ 
leaf, 1 iian, anamunv, hulf part. Put ill into > 
erueille, and ejai>eihem wdL 



TO COLOUR PAPER lUNGlNGS. 

nitre are tliree roeihodtof efTeelinpthij. The 
lint by prinliiir ihe eolnun; ihi- ateniid lij aiin; 
lite Meni'il; and Uie third by l^ing tliem on with 
a peneil, ai in (itlicr kliidt of piuliiig. 
J'lialmf Ihe citturt. 
Wiien the cutouri are Lid wi, (he itopmiioo ia 
made hf womleo piinH, which an cut in iiiuh a 
manner that the Bguru to be cxpi«ued ia mode to 
prqj-vt from 1)ie wriiicc, by eniiing away all ll.e 

other put, — ■.i-^-i--T---» — > i — » — 

prut ■ 



print. There imut be ai nuny teparate printt m 
(here are cotoura to be printed. 

The naiinrr nf tiatdlliiig Ihe coloor* ia thii: 
The figure, which all the part* of >T.y p 



luUiii 
lalh; Ihi 



if BT>y pArtieu 
r;, thin leathW, at 



irae pieeei are called neneilai and brine 
oTithe Eheeti of iMpertn be printed. apRid 
le or flour, are to be rubbecf over with the 



eolour, woikHt tini' 
bnuh. nhe oilrnir p 
acquently <fimil i 



leaver the whol«, iicoiH 
paK* of (lie paper when 
li-ather ii cut away, and p*e the 
•ameelTect HifUiilonbrapnnL Thia iB,iiera» 



one liitu anotlirr, it i> difKult to preaerrc (he «d<i- 
ncxioii or coaiinuitv of (be |iart( of the clotb, arte 
keep the imaller eomen eloie down to the piftr 
(henrfiire in aueh eawi print! «i« prcIiaBble. 

I'encillint; ia only iited irf Oie caie of nicer work, 
«ieh aa the bei(er imiintiani uf India pniier. It ii 
nu-fonned in llu- uiiie mauner aa oilier ]iuntiDgl 

fill tile outliuei aln«ily focmeil by [irinijiig, wtrrc 
the iiriee of the colour, or Ilic eiactntria of tlie 
iinniuT io which it ia required to be UiU on, rcic 
iltT (he Kencillini;, or printing, leii tiroper; at 
other tinwi, it ii uhmI fur fomiing or JelineitiRg 
Home parti of (he deiigii, where a apirit of frer- 
doni anil mrit-tr, not to be liad iaprinted outlinet, 
are dealrable In llie work. ' 

75> mu*« jf^fi' paptr hangingt. 

Tlic p>|>er de>iKn<^il for reeeiiriiig the floek, ia 

fint preiuirecl wilb a vami^ (frouiul with tome 

pmi".T eolour, or liv tliai of the pajier itaelf. ll ii 

fr«iik!iill( prastileil to print (ome Moiaie, orollKr 

II !_- « 1.. ...1 .- Ihe gmund, be- 

anil It may be done witli 
' ili'llrca, (cmiH-reil widi 

_ , _.. .._. . irinl ou( eoneipundemly 

to tliut end. 'Ilie method of Uyine oii die Buck it 
'Ofidcn print bL-ing cut, ai above ileacribtil. 



™d?Tidraid 



fiT Uyii 



colour i 



ler part, ami tliia beinscliarged widi »r coloun 
iticrlT (eiii)icrvit (by FcUiiig it gently down on 
btndc on whieli the coloui- i> previoutly tpivad, ) 
eonvcTi it to the ground of Ihe paper, on which it 
II maclr to fall forcibly by lueani o! iu weiglit, and 
•r Ibccfioctof tkearmaf tbcperaon who luealbu 



raign which i) iiitcniled I'nr tlie flock 
iiwy pmjevt beyond the nit of (lie nirtaiv, Lb.; 
variiiih ia [iiitni ■ block cuvered with leather, or 
oil-elotli, and Ae i>riiit ii to Be uied aim in ilm 
'>y the nniidi on all the parti 



llK-rc Uie 



ikiat 



>e fixed. 



'lliB llieet tlwa pivparcd b' 



lamiahnl it 
with Hock, whie. 



be rvmOTvd t( 
or table, and to be Mniwed oi 
it atleraardi to be gently comiimieil by a board, 
or Kuiiie other fiat biiily, to make (he Taniiita lake 
(Ik be(ter hold of It: and llien the ihret ia to b« 
hung oil a fnine (ill tlic taniitli be prrfectly diyj 
kl which time tlic tu[>erfluoui parti of Buck am Iu 
Iwbniihedoirby '■ -- 
pmiwr Hock 

ii by BUtliug wi, 
the hind, bv u 
knife; or by 'nu-t 



'Ilie inrlhud of i>n>|iariiw the Buck 

illcn lua or (lieeea of cloth, wiih 

oTr Urge bill urehnppiu^ 

iiuuhiiu; wuiiied by ■ hiMte- 



TO COIJOVR MABBLE. 

Thii i« a nice art, and, in order to ni 

>e piece! of inarlile on * 

-ied, muR be well noli 
I loail iiiot or miL I'he hariler Uic marhle 
I bt-iicr It will bear the heat ueveiurr in the 



ieh the eiHieriiuenu ara 



TO COLOUR HAKBLEb 



tt 



■ Hi; therefore altbaiter, and the eomroon toft 
« hiie marble, are Tery improper for performing 
Jieie operations upon. 

JlppticaHon ofheaL 

Heat is alwavs necessary Tor o[>eninf^ the pores 
of marl)Ie, so as to render it fit to receive the co- 
lours; but the marble must never be made red-hot| 
for then Uie texture of it is injured, an<l tlic colours 
ai-e burnt, and lose their beauty. Too small a de- 
gree of heat is as bad as too great; for, in this case, 
, inoiigh liie marble receives the colour, it will nut 
be fixe<I in it, nor strike decu i-noudi. The pro- 
piT degree is that which, without makinjif the mar- 
ble rcil, will make the liquor boil upon its suHace. 
Metutntunu to atnke in the colourt. 

These must be varied according^ to the nature of 
the colour to be used. A lixivium made with 
hnrse's or dog*s uriue, with four parts of quick 
lime, and one of potradies, is excellent for some 
eolours; common ley of wood-ashes is very good 
for otliers; for some, spirit of wine is best} and 
Unly, for others, oily liquors, or common white 
wine. 

Coloun, 

The colours which have been found to succeed 
best with the peculiar menstruums are these: stone- 
blue dissolved in six times the quantity of siiirit of 
wine, or of the vinous lixivium, and litmus uissolv- 
etl in common ley of wood-a^s. An extract of 
saffron, anfl that colour made of buckthorn berries, 
and called sap-green, both succeed well when dis- 
solved in wine and quicklime. Vermilion, and a 
very fine powder of cochineal, also succeed very 
well in the same liquors. Dragon's blood succeetls 
in spirit of wine, as does also a tincture of logwood 
in the same spirit Alkanet-root gives a fine colour; 
but the only menstruum to be used with it is the 
cil of turpentiiie. 

Dry and unmLred coloura. 

Besides tht^se mixtures, Uiere are other colours 
whidi must be laid on dry and unmixed: %iz. di-a- 
ron's blood of the finest kind, for a red/ gamboge 
for a ytf//ow/ men wast, for a gtttns common 
brimstone, pitch, and turpentine, fur a brown co- 
lour. The m»rhle for tliesc exiierimenU must lie 
road? considerably hot, and then the colours are to 
be rubbed on dr)' in tlie lum|». 

7'o gwe a fine gold colour^ 

Take crude sal ammoniac, white vitriol, and 
verdigris, of each equal quantities. Mix the whole 
thoroughly in fine powder. 

To tttiin marble red or ueBw. 

The staining of marble to all degrees of red or 
yellow, by solutions of dragon's blood or gamboge, 
mar be done by reducing these ||tima to powder, 
anil grinding them with the spirit of wine in a 

5 lass mortar. But, for smaller attempts, no me- 
lod is so good as the mixing a little of either of 



tliose powders with spirit of w^or in a silver spoon, 
and holding it over burning cluircoal. By this 
means a fine tincture will be extn»cted: and with a 
|>eucil dipped in tliis, the finest traces may be made 
on the marble while eoltl; which, on the heating u( 
it afterwards, eittier on sand, or in abaker*<« oven, 
will all sink vciy deep, and remain ]>erfectly dis- 
tinct on tlie stone. It is very easy to make the 
ground colour of the nuuHile red or yellow by this 
mode, and leave white veins in it. I'liis is to be 
done by cov»*ring tlie places wher^tlie whitrness ii 
to remain with some white paint, or even with two 
or three doubles only of psper; eitJier of which 
will prevent iha colour fi-nm {lencti-ating. 
To give a blue colour. 

Dissolve turnsole in lixivium, in lime and urine, 
or in the volatile spirit of urine; but a better blue, 
and used in an easier manner, is furnished by the 
Canary turnsole. This is only to be dissolved in 
water, and drawn on tlie place witli a pencil : it pene- 
trates very deeply into tfie marble; and tlie colour 
may be increased, by di'awing tlie pencil wetted 
afresh several times over tlie same lines. This 
colour is suliject to spread and diffuse itself irre- 
gularly; but It may be kept in regular bounds, by 
circumscribing its lines with beds of wax, or any 
such substance. It sliouhl always be laid on cold, 
and no heat given afterwards to the marble. 
Th prepare brimstone in itnitation ofnuxrble. 

Provide a flat and smootli piece of marble; on 
this make a Irarder or wall, to encompass citlicr a 
square or oval table. Which may be done eitl.v'T 
with wax or clay. Tlien having several sorts of 
colours, as white lead, vermilion, lake, or|iimeiit 
masticot, smalt, Prussian blue, kc melt on a slow 
fire some brimstone in several glazed pipkins; put 
one particular sort of colour into each, and stir it 
well togeth«T; then having before oiled tlie marble 
all over within tlie wall with one colour, quickl} 
drop spots upon it of larger and leu size; afler 
this, take another colour and do as before, and so 
on till the stone is covered with siiots of all the eo- 
lours designed to be use<l. When thla is done, 
consider hcai what colour the mass or gruuiid o! 
the table is to be: if of a grey colour, tlieu lake fino 
sifted aahet, and mix it up with melted brimstone; 
or if red, with EiiKlish red ochre; if white, with 
white leail; if black, witli lamp or itoiy black. 
The brimstone for the ground must be pi-etty hoi, 
that tlie eolourcd drops on the stone may unite 
and incoqiorate witli it. When tlie ground is 
poured even all over, next, if necesMry, put a tliin 
wainscot boaiil upon it: tliis must be done while 
tlie brimstone is hot, making also the board hot, 
which ought to be thoroueMy dry, in order to 
cause the brimstone to stick better to iL^ When 
the whole is colcL take it up, and itolish it with a 
cloth and oil, and it will look veiy beautiful 



mrAMBLLING. 



The art of enamelling consists in the appll< 
tinn of 9 smooth coating of vitrified matter to a 
bright iiolislied metallic surface. It is, therefore, 
a kind of varnish iiiMle of glaas, and melted upon 
the substance to which it is applied, affording a 
fine unifoiMU ground for an infinite varietv of onia- 
mcuts which are also fixed on by heaU 



The only metals that are enamelled ait gold aiMi 
eoppei*; and with the Utter the opaque enamels 
oniT are use<l. Where the enamel is transparent 
ar.d coloured, the metaS chotcn should not onl« 
have its surface unalterable when fully red-hm, 
but also be in no degree chemically alteiTd by tha 
dose contact of melted glass, containing an abuu* 
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B when red hot, and then proand to powder), and 8 

ounces of Mlt of tjutar; melt tlie mixture in a 

I Mrong fire kept up for ten hours, after which re- 

I duee the mass to powder. 

I To make it •white. 

f Mix 6 lbs. of the eompound with 48 grains of 

f die best black oxide of manganese, and melt in a 

•lear fire. AVhen fully fuseil, throw it into cold 

vater, then re-roclt and eool as before, two or 

ibree times, till the enamel is quite white and fine. 

RUh red colontred enamel, 

llie most beautiful ami costly colour known in 
enamelling, is an exquisitely fine nch red, with a 
purnlish Unge, given by tfke smIls and oxides of 
■dia; espeoiaUr by the purple precipitate, formed 
inr tin in one rorm or other; and by nitromuriate 
or gold; and also by the fulminating gold. This 
beautiful colour requires much skill in the artist, 
to be fully brought out Wlien roost periect it 
riiould come from the fire quite colourless, and af- 
terwards receive its colour by the flame of a ean- 
dle. 

Other, and common reds, are given by the oxide 
of iron; but this requires the mixture of alumine, 
or some other substance refractory in the fire. 
Otherwise at a full red heat, the colour will de- 
generate into black. 
jhprefKsre thejiiixfir enameUing on gkut veneU, 

Take of tahtrmu ghrificaHu9^\. lb. natural crys- 
tal, calcined to whiteness, 1-8 lb. salt of poWerine, 
lib. 

Mix them together, and bake in a alow heat for 
about 12 hours, then melt the mass, and imlverise 
the same in an agate mortar, or any other proper 
Tessel, which is not capable of communieating any 
nctallio or other impurity. 

7^ jbrepare ghrificahtM* 

Take litharjce of white lead, put it io a pan, 
pour on distilled vinegar, stirring it well over a 
gentle fire till the Tinegar beoomes inmregnated 
with the salt of the lead; evaporate half the vine- 
gar, put It in a cool place to efystallize, and keep 
Uie crystals dry for use. 

To make green enamel 

Take o^ eopper-dust, 1 ox. sand, 8 ox. litharge, 
1 oz. nitre, j ox. Or, copper, 2 ox. sand, I ox. 
litharge, 8 ox. nitre, t A ox. 

Mix them with equal parts of flux, or vary the 
proportions of them as may be found neeessary, 
recording to the tint of colour requiretl. 

Black enoaiefr— Take of ealciited iron, eobait, 
enide or prepared, each i oz. Or, zaili-e, 8 ox. 
manganese, 1 ox. 

Mix them with equal parts of flux, by meking 
or grinding together. 

YeUov enameL — ^l''ake of lead and tin ashea, 
litharge, antimony and aand, each 1 oz. nitre, 4 
ounces. 

Calcine, or melt them togrther; mdverize, and 
mix them with a due proportion o(f Aux, as the na- 
ture of the glass may require; or take more or less 
of any or all of the above, according to tlie depth 
of colour desired. 

Bhte enamei — ^Take of prepared cobalt, sand, 
refl-lead, and nitre, each 1 oz. flint ||lass, 2 oz. 

Melt them together by fire, iMdvenze<l and flox- 
cfl according to the degree of soilness, or strength 
of colour require<l. 

0/ii« enamel. — Ttkp. of the blue as prepared 
af>ove, I ox. black, J ox. yellow, | ox. Grind 
them for use. If necessaiy add flux to make it 
softer. 

If'/ute enamel— Take of tin, prepared by aqiia- 

f >niB, anil red- lead, each 1 oz. white pebble-stone, 

or natural crystal, 2 ox. nitre, 1 oz. arsenic 1 

drachm, with equal parts of flux, or more or less, 

& 



as the softness or opacity may require: melt to- 
gether, calcine, or use raw. 

Purple enatneL—Tske the finest gold ; dissolve 
it in aqua-regia, regulated with sal-arorooniae; put 
it in a sand heitt for about 48 hoiu% td digest tne 
gold, collect the powder, grind it with 6 times its 
weisrht of sulphur, put it into a crucible on the drt 
till tlie sulphur is evaporated; then amalgamate the 
powder with twice its weight of mercury, put it 
into a n)ortar or other vessel, and rub it together 
for about six hours, witli a small quantity ofwater 
ill the mortar, which change frequently; 'e\'a|K>nite 
the remaining mcrcuiy in a crucible, and add to 
the powder 10 times its weight of flux, or more or 
less, as the hardness or softness of the colour may 
reuuire. 

liooe-^olmtred enamel — Take purple as pre- 
pared aliove, mix it with 30 times its weight of 
flux, and 100th ]»art of its weight of silver leaf, or 
any nreparation of silver, or vary the proportion of 
the flux and silver as the quality of the colour may 
require; or any of the other preiiaratioBS for |Hir- 
ple will do, varying the pro|K>rtions of tlie flux 
and silver as above; or any materials, from which 
purple can be produced, will, with the addition oi 
silver and flux, answer. 

^ Brown enamel. — ^Take of red-lead, 1 ounce, cal- 
cined iron, I oz. antioMny, 8 ox. litharge, 8 oz. 
aaflre. 1 oz. sand, 2 oz. 

Calcine, or melt together, or use raw, as may 
be most expedient; or vary the propor^ns of any 
or all the above, as tint or quality may require. 
Mode ofapp&catton. 

The preeeding colours may be applied to vessels 
of ^lass in the fmlowing manner, viz. by painting, 
printing, or transferring, dipping, floating, and 
grounding. 

By fimnting. — ^Mix the colours (when reduced 
by grindii^ to a fine powder) with spirits of tur- 
pentine, temper them with thick oil of turpentine, 
and apply them with camel-hair pencils, or any 
other {MToper instrument, or mix tnem with nut oir 
S|iike oil, or any other essential or volatile oil, or 
with water, in which case use gum arable, or any 
other gum that will dissolve in water, or with spi- 
rita, varnishes, gums of everv kind, waxes, or re- 
sins; but the first is eooceived to be tlie best 

By printing. — ^Take a gine bat, full size for the 
subject, charge tlie cupperfilate with the oil or oo- 
lour, and take the impivssion with tlie bat from the 
plate, which. impresuon transfer on the glass: if 
the impression is not strong enough, shi3(e some 
dry colour on it which will Mlhere to the moist co- 
lour; or take aa^ engraving or etching, or stamp, 
or cast, and having charged it with the oil or co- 
lour, transfer it on the glass by means of prepared 
paper, vellum, leather, or any other subMinec 
that will answer; but the first is the besL Any 
engravings, eteliings, «amps, easts, or derioes, 
miy be charged with watrn^ oils, varnishes, or 
glutinous matters of any kird, reduced to a proper 
state, as is necesiarv in |>rinting in general; any 
or all of these RMiy be used alone, or mixed with 
the colours. When used alone, the colour is to 
be applied in powder. 

By ikpping. — ^Mix tlw colour to about the c»iiv* 
sisteiicy of a cream witn any of the ingrediekita 
used fur {irintii^, in which dip the glass vessel, 
and keep it in motion till smooth. 

By jtoating. — Mix the colour with any of the 
ii^^cuents used for printing, to a consistensf a«> 
oording to the strei^h of the ground r«-quire«l, 
float it through a tube, or anv other vessel, moniig 
or sliaking Uie piece of glass till the colour is 
spread over the pArt required. 

By grounding,^^ir9i charge the glk5s vessel 



■ith nil 'iT Mniinitiiw, wkh ■ MnwI-hiiT ppncil, 
>■ •; ■iii> mniii ■[•i>]y the col'iur in ■ itiy p»wdn\ 
■ l>i«h vill MlbFTC to lie oil, nr, iaMekd'af oil or 
liiq-nrtin^. Die «i» of the nuteridiuaedibrin-int' 
in^: iiiit ihr lirM i'l the belt. 
CuiUNnt r« be tbttnetl in muih'iij' cclanred mo- 
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dcrj Id Ih* pmiM- coBWKenae of idl ■olaan, ■! 
in: laid on »ilb ■ wrt Hne hur bniih. Tl* n- 
•eiitiil oil ihnulil he tcT7 |ian, wkI the uk oftbi^ 
ntlierihunnfinvKit'iloil, i), tfut tlie whtdriui 
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'n fifUM Abut enniiwl nlA ^A'lui. 
Mix aonw chlorine of jiJatiiia, diuulted in vn- 
ter, *ith D«ul<r-iiitnte nT mercurr, uk) exiioie 
thr iirei'ipilMe, which will be rom><.-d, Id * lieU 
■iniplj (iiffidtnt to Toblilise llie |>rbl.>-clilarine of 
nereuti'; tliere will be nbtaincd ■ blick powder, 
vhieli, 'applied with > dlitnlvcnt or flux, sivci a 
beuiirul bUek enuuel.— i^nntet ife C'Ai'mk. 
7^ mutv tnamtl, caHnl i^eB*. 

I'ake I ]iirt ef pure lilvFT, 3 of co|ipcr, ind 3 
of pun: hniil, fuse thorn lop:tlier. Mid pour the 
>m:.lgini into ■ Innf^neaked ranhcnwire mitnii, 
liilf fillr:<l with levijpovd ulphnri let the mouth 
of the vi^Knt be ininwdiali;!]' doaud, and the eon- 
•L-nii Irtl to cooL The niaM which multi, when 
levijniK'd ami waihed, ii mdr for the puriioiei of 
the inim. T\te caiiiici Irft 'b; the fuiiiai tiavinn 
jei'ii filled with it, tin {date ia to be held oier a 
•niall fanmce, fed with a niiUurc of cluutnil and 
wood, lakiiiK care to iliitrlbnle ilie enamel with 
the profier inotrunienL Aa loon a* finlon hai ta- 
ken nlac^, ihe plate ii to be n:moTcd; and, when 
auffieieuiU' oooleil, ii to be cleared bT the Gh;, aDil 
poliihed 1^ EuepiiniiH! ai'd Dripnii. 
n fiainl in auuail 

Ilie Miaini'l painter bat to wnik, nM with actual 
tolonn, hut with niituni, whith he onlj knowa 
Irom ei]>rrienee will ijwluee certain oolouri aller 
the ilulicale onnrntinn of the lirei and to Ihe enm- 
RHin ikill if Ilie |Miinler, in Ihr arrangement ofliia 
[laletle and ehmcc of hii cotouri, ilie enameller liai 
to add mittli pnolkai knowledge of the chemical 
owTtfionorgnenu-talliaciideooaDolheri the lii- 
aAiihtf of hii material); and the utmoM tirgree of 
htat at whieh ihr^ w'U retain, not oniT iho aecu- 
racj of the Hf^rei which hr has Kiren, but the pre- 
eiie iluule of eolnor which he iiiiendi to la): uii. 

Painting in eiianiil renuirei a lueGeatian of fir- 
ing!: fint ol* ilie ground whieh <■ to tvceiie the 
dciign, and which itielf reiiuiiei (wo liriiin, ai 
then of the iliffclvnt parti o^hc deiif;n iLaclf. T) 



•pikvanl ii infctnd, aad not to 



•h.'nrEdhol, which mirhi affjctiliileijmof «■>• 
lalion. ard Ihinee (lie Jiade of colour which ii ii 
ntendeilto imduce. At the doIdw oraocoeiiln- 
ied meliltio oiidri (weh aa Uut of gaU] aJI 
Llaiid at a lery nmlcrale hert, whilK oUicn will 
!D Ruuirc a ■ ■ ■ 



eal ikilU 



of the I 



a R:™>^|Mkrt_ar tlie tnbi- 

lowbicbiR 
mi m uiceojoun inuwiu enautv thehift^ 
•I Bniihin^ with ihoae that ilemand the kK 
hat. The outline of the ilotn ia Grat U»>wd on 
the enamel, fround and burnt in ; after whicL, tla 
]iarti arc filled up gtadualljr hjivpcued buniiop, 
to Ilie laM and Guentouaba of the triiik irM iiifc 

Tranipareni enimcli an warcelj e*er lAidapn 
aiiT other metal tlian pdd, on aoeotut of the dii- 
coloralipa nroducnl bj nlher metala. Ii; huweitr, 
copjier ii Ilie nirtal uied, it ii firat corerHl with 1 
thin eiiimel coaling, oier whieh gold 1^ ia laid 
and burtil in, ■> iliai, in laet. it ia itill tliia •~^- \ 
Iliat ii the baiii of the omameDtal enamel. 
n moKu/iKtHit Mamie at at Jtonm. 

Monio wort cuniitti ol vuiouily ahaped piean 
ol coloured glaM enamel) and vbeo Iheia pietri 
an: eemeiiled topiiher, tber forni thoae K«lu 
and other bautiful figure* whieli sotuUtaite ICMcK 
lalcd paTementa. 

The eiiaracl, coniitling of glaumiKed with iDe- 
lallio colouring nuitter, ii healed for eight dari in 
a glaai-honie, ea.-li colour in a aejiafwte pot. The 
melted enamel ii taken out with an iron aiiooo, and 
poured on poliihed laarUc plaoed hortsoatallii 
and another Hat marble lUb ii laid upon the Hii- 



it ii tilaeed on a •harp Heel anvil, called li^uki, 
whivh liai Ihe ed|;e iip|iertiioitt and a itruKe ofu 
edgi-d hammer ii giveu oii tlie uppur mrbac oftha 
cake, which ii thui diviiled iiOo tone |Nirallei^ 
pi|edi, ur priuDL whole baii-i are llinBe-Umha af 
an inch aiuare. I'hew pandlclopiiKdi are again 
diilduil acroutbeirltnHti bir the IHKliula and ham- 
mer Into pleeei of Uie leiinih of ei|{Ll.tenUii of an 
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made thicker lud th^ pieeea 

•a, the enamLl, whilat fuaed, 
II ilniwn into long pa™llelo[il|Kjdi, or quvlm^. 
lir Uiiikii and tlieie are didunl aeitiu b; llie ta^ 
llulo and liammer, ur tiT a file; inoB*iiuea, alaor 
thcie pleeei an divided by a mw without teell., 
eoiiMhUag of a eop[>er blade and eiikci^i and the 
pievei ai-e aoini-Uiuea iwlith-nl uu a horiiualal 
wheel of lead wlili rincrr. 

GiUied Matait. 
Giideil Mnaie ii tuined by apidying the gold 






in tlic funiae 
in fur ■ 



time, and wbmi it la taken out thu gold ii finuir 
filed on the airiaae. la the gilded euarucl, uied 
in Moial* al Home, there ii oMia coal *f '-nr-nhi 
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The fliflferent modes of engraving are the follow- 
mp — 

1. In siiokes cut through a thin wax, laid upon 
(he eop{)er, with a ^toint, and these strolces bitten 
or corrodtMl into the copper with aqua-fortis. This 
is called etching » 

2. In strolLcs with the graver alone unassisted bj 
afjua-tbrtis. In this instance, the design is traced 
with a sharp tool, called a dry poitU, upon the 
plate; and die strokes are cut or ploughed upon the 
copper witli an instrument distinguislied by Uie 
name o^sl graver, 

3. In mezzotlnto, which is performed bj a dark 
grountl being raised uniformly upon the plate with 
a tortlied tool. 

4. In aquatinta, the outline is first etched, and 
aAerwanls a sort of wash is laid by the aqua-fortis 
njion the plate, resembling drawings in Indian ink, 
bistre, kc. 

5. On wood, performed with a single block. 

6. On woo<l, with two, tliree, or more blocks. 
This mode of engraving is called chUir* otatrOf 

•\xn\ was designed to represent the drawings of tlie 
old masters. 

7. Engraving on steel. 

Etching. 

Etchiiic^ is a method of working on copper, 
wherein uie lines or strokes instead of being cut 
with a grayest are eaten with arjua-fortis. 
JMcUeriala, Uc. 

Hie principal nuitcrials for this art are, the cop- 
per-plate, linrd and sotl ground, (the first for win- 
ter, and the other for summer,) a dabber, tuqien- 
li lie- varnish, lamp-black, soft wax, and aqua-furtls. 

The tools arc an oil-rubber, a bumislier,a scraper, 
a hand-vice, et> hing-boards, etchinf-ueedles, an 
oil stone, and a imrallel ruler. 

To lay on the enrowid or varnish. 

Havin); provided a plate of ihe size of the draw- 
ing inlLMKlccI to be copied, rub it well witli an oil- 
rtibber ina<le cf swan-skin flannel, till all the marks 
of the charaoal used in polishing it, entirely disa[)- 
fiear; then, wi]>e off the dirty oil witli a linen rag, 
dip the finger in some clean oil, and touch it over 
rvery part of the plate; after whidi, with the bur- 
nisher, polish tlie plate; ami in case any sand-holea 
or flaws apiM*ar, tlie scra^ier will assist in taking 
them out The marks left by the scraper are tu 
he taken out bv the burnisher till iiothiii^ appear. 
Having fixed the hand-vice kt one end ofthe plate 
with a rag and whiting, clean the plate carefully 
:rom si-ease; then heat it over a eharvoal fire, or 
lighted paper, lay the ground on thinly, and dab it 
all over with the dabber, till it is |>erteclly smooth 
^nd even; then warm the plate again, and, holding 
It up with the ground downwai-ds, sniuke it all over 
with a wax candle, taking oare that the snutf of it 
df>es not touch the gntiind, and wave tlie caudle 
continually over eveiy i>art, so tliat the ground may 
not be burnt by healing it more in one place than 
another. If the plate be lai'go, biud four wax-t:4- 
iiers together. 

T\> trace the mtthnet. 

Kv} the back iwit of the drawing bll over with 
a biV. o^ rai; or cotton, dipt in the scrapings of red 
chalk, aiHl sliake ofl^ the loose dust, or wijie it off 
gently with a clean rag. Place the red side u^ion 
the plute, making it fi«st at each corner with a lit- 
tle bit of soft wax. Lity the etching board under 
the hand, to niwent bi'uisingthe zround; f len with 
a bluut cteluDg needle trace ligntly the 4DutUuet [ 



and breadths of the shadows till the marks of them 
api>ear upon the ground, taking care not to (lene- 
trate it by tracing too hard. 

As great nicety is re<|uired in this part of th«* 
work, it will be nccessai-y now and then to lift up 
one comer of the original, and examine whetlier 
every part be traced befoi-e the taking it off, as it 
will be extremely diflicult to lay it down again in 
its former position. 

Direction* for etching. 
Having carefully traced the original, take it off, 
and lay a silk handkerchief next tlie plate, and 
ot*::r tliat the etching boanl; then proc^Ml to the 
etching; for which, observe the following direc- 
tions. 

Distances in lantlscapcs, or the faint parts of any 
other picture, are the first ig be done: and these 
are to t>e worked closer, and with a sharper pointed 
needle: the darker parts must be etclied wider, 
and with a blunter needle; but to prevent mistakes, 
the needles may be marked according to their dif- 
ferent degrees, and the uses for which they are in- 
tended. As for the veiy faintest parts of all, they 
ai-e to be lefl for the graver, or drf needle. 

Ill buildings, and all architecture in general, use 
a (larallel ruler, till frequent practice enables tha 
artist to do them well enough without 

l*he needles may, when necessary, be whetted 
upon the oil-stone, keeping tliem turning in llie 
hand, so as to whet them equally all round. The 
oil-stuiie will be further useful in whetting the 
scraper, which is to be r.bbed flat upon the stone, 
and with a steady hand, keeping oil constantly ujioii 
Uie stone. 

To bite or eat in the work trith ^uafortia. 

Examine the work carefullv and see that iiothirg 
is omitted; and if any scratches ap|>ear upon the 
ground, or mistakes be committed, stop tliem out, 
by covering them with a mixture of lam|i-black 
and \-amish, laid on thinly witli a hair-^icncil, 
which, when dry, will resiitt the aqua-fortis. 1^ 
will be better, however, to stop these out, as they 
occur in the ootirse of the work, as they will 
be less liable to escape notice; «hen the varnish is 
dry, etch it over again if reqiiiivd. 

Then inclose the work with a rim or border of 
sofl wax, about half an inch high, bending the wax 
in the form of a si>out, at one comer, to iwur off 
the aqiui-fortis; taxe cai-e to lay the wax so close 
to the plate that no vacancies be left 

The aqua-fortis must be single; and if too strong, 
as will be seen in tlie biting, lake it off, and mix 
it with a little water, slinking them together in a 
bottle; and when, by often using, it becomes too 
weak, it may be stren^hened by mixing it with a 
little double aqua-fortis. I'he notlle which con- 
tains the aqua-fortis, sliould liave a lai^ month 
and a glass stcp^<cr. 

Let the aqua-loi'tis lie on tlie plate a short time, 
wiping off die bubbles as they arise with a feather, 
which may remain upon the plate while it is bit- 
ing; after' which take it off, and wash the plate with 
water; then let it tiry, and by scraping uif {lait of 
the ground fn>m the &iittest part of the work, try 
if it be bit enough; and if not, stop ci't: the jmrt 
which has been tried with the lamp-black and var 
nish, and when tliat is dry, |iouroii the a^ua-forti 
again. 

When the faint parts of the work a'-c bit eouuirb, 
stop them out, and proceed to bi*.e die stiv^ige*' 
parm MoppiBC them oiH M oa wn i n n imuire% tif 
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ihe vlif^c work ii wiffiei^ntlr bit; then varm the 
|il«tr, •h(J ukcr uir (lie filt wax: alter whieli. heat 
ilif plM*r till tlie i^mnti iiielta, pfiar on a little oil, 
aiifl wiiM* Uie «li'i|i: r>fr with a ne. When the 
Ip^miKl II takf^ fifT, rul) the work well with the oil- 
rulilHT, ami wip<r the plate cleaii; tlien i>roceed to 
auiili 11 woh iIm; ffraver. 

71i«r tools n«x«;ifiNi7 for eiijrraving, are the oil- 
rubber, buniiklMir, tcniiier, ou-itoi|e, needlca, and 
ruk*r, already lueutirjord to be uied in etchingi 
alifi i^raven, eciiiiiaaaet, aiKl a Mnd bap^. 

(jravers aru f>f two torta, a(|iuure and loxenge. 
'rhn« fjf eaeli anrt itioiilil lie provided. The firat 
ii ufiffl in ciiitinK Uie bifiader atroketi the other 
fttr I he liiiutrr and lutm: delieate ones. Nu 
^ntytiT should esoerd the length of five inches and 
M half, the hauflle included, exeeiKing for itrai|^t 
lines. 

The sand-bag or eushion is used to lajr tlie 
|date on, for Uie oonv(*niciiee of turning it abouL 
7^ whet and temper the graeoer. 
As givat ^ius arc reiiuired to whet the. graver 
nicely, particularly the belly of it, care must be 
taken to lay the two ancles of the graver, which 
are tu lie held m*zt the ]ilalu, flat upon the stone, 
aiitl rub them steadily, till the belly rises gradual- 
ly alM>ve the nlate, sr that when the graver is laid 
tlat u{ion it, tne light nia^ be just perceived under 
the point, otherwise it will dig into the copper, and 
then it will be iiniwssible to keep a point, or e&e- 
eute the work witii freedom. Keep the right arm 
closir to the side, ami place the forefinger of the 
left hand upon that part of tlie graver which lies 
upiiermoat on tlie stone. When this is done, in 
onler to whet the Cm^ place the flat nart of the 
handle in tiie hollow of the hand, with tne beily of 
the graver upwards, np..<o a moderate slope, and 
ruh tne eitremity or faee upon the atone, till it has 
an vzoee<ling sharp itoinL The oil-stone, while in 
use, miuA neve^be lLe|»t withou* oiL 

When the graver is too hard, which may be 
known by tlie frei^uent breakinjr of the point, the 
method of tempeniir it is as ibfiows^— 

Heat a poker re«l-lu)l, and hold the graver upon 
it within half an inch of the iioint, waving it to and 
fro till the steel changes to a light straw colour; 
tlien imt the point into oil to cool; or hold the 
graver close to the flame of a candle till it be of 
iIm* same colour, and cool it in the tallow; but be 
rareful either way not to hold it too long, for then 
it wih be too soft; and in this case tlie point, which 
will then turn blue, must be broken off, wlietted 
ttfrt*fth, and temiM'red iq^in if required. 
Pa hUtt the graver. 

Hold the handle in Uie hollow of the hand, and 
nteiitliiig tilts ftHf -finger down towards tlie point, 
let it rest uimhi the babk of thegmver, io as to hold 
it tlm and parallel with tlie plate. 

Takf care that the Aiigf*ra do not interpose be* 
tween^he plate and the gra^'er, for they will pre- 
vent tlu: artiHt from earrying the graver level with 
I ho plaie, and fnun outtiiig tne itn>kes so dean as 
tliey ought to be. 

7^ /u,v the tieugH upon the pUue. 

After iNdmlii'iig it fine ami smooth, !ieat il so that 
It will melt tarjfiH wiu\ with whiuh ruh it thinly 
mid ei{ually o\er, and let it eoul. Then tlu* deaiffii 
iiiuki Ins drawn on paper with a blask leail jpeiMhi 
aiitl laid uiwm tlie plate with its (leiiollled aliw U|ioii 
the was I |ireBS it to, and with a bunilalier go ovar 
every |Nirt of the deslgni tlien wllli a sluurp-poliitad 
tiNd, traoe it ihmugli the wax U|ioii the plain, Ukii 
<j|f the wax and pnieeed In work. 

7^ engrave en eapfer, 

I'laaa ilie sand-bag ou a Arm table, iir Aied boanl 
witli the plale upon Iti and luildiiig the gravar M 



'I above directed, p roe c e d to bnainea in the foDor 
ing nuinner:— 

Fomnu^ strokes, hold the plate fins QpoB tta 
sand- bag with the left hand. moringtherigMWA 
forwards, leaning lighter when: the atitike AeM 
be fine, and luow' where it shuuM be broader. 

For circular or crooked strokea, hold fhe gnwu 
steadfast, moving the hand or the place me mott 
eouveiiient Cmtj the hand with meh a ski^ 
that the stroke may be ended as finely na it vhC 
gun; and if there is oecaroa to make one bmI 
deeper or blacker than anotner, do It by di^nc^ 

taking care that the strokes be DOC too eloae norioa 
wide. 

In the course of the work, lenipe off* the bar or 
rouffhness which arises with the oelly of the grav- 
er, but be careful in doing this, not to aarMeSi the 
plate; rub it with tlic oil nibber, and wipe Che phfte 
dean, which will uke oiT the glare of the eoppsr, 
and shew wluU has been done to the best ndvnnlM. 
Any mistakes or scratches in the plaAe may^ 
ruboed out with the burnisher, and the port ievd* 
led with the scraper, |iolishing it again att ai a ai ^ 
li^tly with the burnisher. 

i*he piece may now be finished by graviw b 
the aeveral parts'to the eolour of the ong;inal, b» 
ginning, as in etehing^, with the fainter parta, and 
advancing gradually with the stronger, till the whole 
is completed. 

The dry needle (so called because not nard tiO 
the ground is taken off the plate) is prineipally em- 
ployed in the extreme li^t parts of water, iky, dia* 
|ienr, arehiiecture, fcc 

To prevent too great a di^ree of light, oae a aas^ 
made of transparent or fim papor, pasted on a firame 
and place<i sloping at i convenient distanee bcCweea 
the work and the light 

TV en^rue upon v^per in aite rfKeoa. 

The new art of engraving upon copper, which 
Mr Liiars of Edinburgh has in\'ented, la a aobsii- 
tute for wood engraving, in tlie same manner as li- 
thography is a substitute for co|)peiwplate engra- 
ving; but while Mr Lizars has given us a eheaper 
art for a more expensive one, he has also giiven ua 
a more perfect art for one which is full oi impci^ 
feetious. 

In the common operation of engraving, die da- 
sired effect is produced by making incinona i^oa 
the copper-plate with a steel insuument of an ai^ 
gular shape, which incisions are filled with prints 
ing ink, and transferred to the paper bj the plea- 
sure of a rcdier, which is pasaed over 'ti aorfoeai 
There is anotlwr mode of producing these linea oi 
incisions by means of diluted nitrpoa acid, in whieh 
the impreasion is Uken in the MUte way. Mr Li- 
sars' new method of engraving is done upon a uriif 
d^e exactly the reverse, for instead of the aubjecc 
beiiig cut into thecopfwr, it is the interstice between 
the fines whicli is removed by diluted aqua-fortia, 
and the lines are leit as the surface: from which 
the imjiressian is taken by means of a ^^^nim^^^ 
type printing preu^ instead of a copper-plate 
press. 

llkis is efTcctetl by drawing with common tni^ 
pentine varnish, covered with hrop-blaok, whatever 
IS ivquiied upon the plate, and « lun the Vamiah 
is thoroughly dry, the aeid ii iioui^ed upon it, and 
the interstice of course rLnioved by its action upon 
tlie unaoven^ pait of the copper. If the subieet ia 
vary full of dark shadows, this operation will ha 
penWrmed with llule risk of aaddent, and with the 
removal of very little of the interstice between the 
liueti bia If tbo distance between the lines is gnat, 
tlie risk and dlfloulty is veiy much increased^ wul 
it will be rwiuisite tu cut away the paru which auc^ 
ruuuil *he >' ''^ a graver, in onier to prevent 

the dabiv inntii^ ink frcm i>achirg 
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llie bottom, and thus prodnemgf a bhnred imprea- 1 
flinn. It it obTious, tnereforc, that the more the 
plate 18 eoTcred with work, the leu ridL will there 
oe in the preparation of it with the acid, after the 
•abjcet is drawn, and the leM trouble will there be 
in rcmnvin)[[ the intcittice (if any) finom those places 
wliere there is fittle sharlin|r. 

7b make twdering' wax fir Mperplate§» 

Takn one-third ofliees wax, anu two-thirds of 
pitch: melt them in a pipkin or iron ladle, and 
|iour them mto luke-warm water. When wtrll 
mixed, and the water is Sf^ueezed out, form it into 
tolls of convenient size. 

When wanted for use, 'i must be put into luke- 
warm water to soften it, and render it easily worked 
by the naiid. IVhen sufHeieiitly pliable, it must 
l>e drawn out into long rolls, and p'lt round the 
edf^s of the plate, from half an inch to an inch 
hi^. Moubi a spout at one eomer to pour off the 
•qua-fortis. 

Another method. — ^Melt beei-wax with a small 
portion ot Venice turpentine and tallow, until it 
becomes of a propeit consistency. 

This IS useu for placing round the plate about 
an inch hijrh, preTiously to pouring on the anua- 
fortis. At one comer a spout or gutter should be 
made Jor the purpose ofpouring off the aqua-fortis, 
when the etching is sufficiently bit in. 
7Vi make RembrandtU vhite vamuhfir engraving. 

Tafce of Tiqpn-wax, one ounce, of ma«Lic, half 
an ounce, of calcined asphaltum, or of amber, half 
an ounce. Pound the mastic and asphaltum sepa- 
rately in a mortar; pot the wax into a new earthen- 
ware pot well glazed, and place it over a fire, till 
the wax be melted; then sprinkle in, by little and 
little, the mastic and asfthaltum, and stir the mix- 
ture well together till the whole be incorporated. 
Four the melted matter afVcrwants into clean water, 
and form it into a ball which must be kept for use. 

In usmg this varnish, it isproper to take particu- 
lar care of three things. Tne nrst, not to neat the 
i>late too much when the varnish is put upon it 
The second, to lar the first coat of vanush as thin 
as possible, in order to be able to spread the white 
varnish upon it, without rendering tne whole of too 
great a thickness: The tLird, to omit blackening 
this varnish with smoke, as is done with the com- 
mon; but when it is become entirely cold, take a 
Iiiece of white lead, and having ground it extreme- 
y fine, temper it with ^im water; and then, with 
a pencil, lay a coat of it veiy tliinly and equallv 
over the wh'crfe plate. This is tlie manner in which 
Rembrandt varnished his plates. 

CallWe eofi varmth. 

Take of virgin-wax, four ounces, of amber, {or 
of the best asphaltum calcined), and of mastic, 
each two ounces, of resin, common pitch, or shoe- 
maker's wax, each one ounce, and of varnish, or 
turpentine, half an ounce. 

Haviiir prepared all these lngre«1ients, take a 
new earthen-pot, and put it over the fire, witli the 
virgtn-vHX in it; and when that is melted, add gra- 
fhially to it the pitch; and afterwanis the powders, 
stin*ing the mixture each time in pro^tortioii to the 
addition made to it When the whole is sufficiently 
melted and mixt together, take the i>ot from the 
fire, and having poured the mass in an earthen ves- 
sel, full of clean water, form it into balls, by work- 
ing it with the hands, and keeptliem in a box, free 
from dust, for use. 

The two ounces of mastic are to be used only in 
puniiner, because it hardens the varnish, and pre- 
M>n es it from being cracketl by the engmver's lean- 
ing; over the plate during the graving; but in that 
designed for winter, only one ounce should be 
out . 



Satmim*9 toft famuk* 

Take of virgin-wax, four ounces, asphaltum, two 
oufxes, amber and mastic, each one ounce. 

The preparation is much the same as for the 
preceding, only caution should be useil that Uie 
fire be not too strong, as the varnish will, other- 
wise, be apt to bum. This varnish is only foi 
summer use, and would be too hanl tor winter. 
ExcfUetU Pariman toft varmtn. 

Take of virgin-wax, and of asphHltuiii, or Greek 
pitch, each one ounce; of black pitch, half an ounce, 
and of Burgumly pitdi, a quarter of an ounce. I'he 
asplialtum must be pounded in a mortar, and tlie 
wax melted over a slow fire, in a pot of glaze«l 
earthenware; and the rest of die ingre<Iients added 
little by little, stirring the mixture accordingly, 
till the whole ho well melted and incorporated; 
ami takink care that the matter be not sutfered to 
bum. Ailerwanls throw the whole mass into an 
earthen vessel full of dean water, and knead it 
with the hands, to form it into little balls; and then 
roll tJiem up in new stroM taffety for use. 

^inoiher tofi t^armah. — ^Take of virgin-wax, two 
ounces and a^ialf, of Bui'gundv pitch, thi-ee ounces, 
of resin, half an ounce, asphaltum, two ounces, 
and turpentine,,onc penny-worth: tiiis vamish is 
very good, and well approved. The preparatiou 
is the same as that of those already given. 
jAVwrence^t toft vamiih. 

Take of virein-wax and asphaltum, each two 
oimces, of black pitch and Burgundv pitch, eadi 
half an ounce. Melt the wax and pitch in a new 
earthen-ware glazed ]>ot, and add to them, by de- 
grees, the asphaitum finely powdered. Let the 
whole boil till such time, as that taking a drop 
upon a plate, it will break when it is cold, on 
bending it double three or four times, betwixt the 
fingers; the vamish being then enough boiled, must 
be Uken off the fire, aud having been suffered to 
cool a little, must be poured into warm water, that 
it may work the more easily with the hands, so as 
to be'formed into balls, which must be wrapt in 
taffety for use. 

It must be observed, first, tliat the fire be not toe 
violent, for fear of buping ihe ingredients; a sliriit 
simmering will be sufficient: idly, that while Uie 
asphaltum is putting in, and even afler it is mixt 
with them, the ingredienu should be stirred con- 
tinually with a siMtula; and 3dly, that the water, 
into which this composition is uirown, should b« 
nearly of the same degree of warmth with it, to 
(ire vent a kind of cracking that happens when the 
water is too cold. 

The vamish ought always to be hanler in sum- 
mer than in winter, and it'will become so, if it be 
suffered to boil longer, or if a greater proportion 
of the asphaltum or bro»'n resin be used. 

To applv toft vamith to copper plateo. 

The ]>late being well poUslicd anil bumifched, 
also cleansed from all greasincss, by chalk or Spa- 
nish white, put it upon a chafing-di&h, in which 
there is a moderate fire, observing to hold it so that 
it may not bum. It is to be left over the fire, till 
it be so hot tliat the vamish, being brought in con- 
tact with it, may melt Then take some of the 
sof\ vamish well' wrapt up in taftety, that is free 
from all grease and dirt, and also strong and sound 
in every part With this rob Uie plate, fixed over 
the fire till it grow hot. In doing this, it should 
be gently passed from one side tu tlie other in s 
right line, so as to form several rows, till the plat* 
be every where mo«lerately covered. After this, 
with a sort of ball made of cotton, tied u|i in tsflely, 
beat even- part of the plate gently, whiUr the var- 
nish isye't in a fluid stnte; and to. unite it siiU mora 
and give it a finer grain, it is prosier w> mke tlie 
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■'nl<l, ivir (hrn tht hull wihiIiI h« ipl to nukr it riw 
fttmt the [dale. 

A> HanrV Annf vonitA. 
Tike if Rirek nr Biir|tindr pllth Mill reiln, or 
rqi^inhmiT of Tvre, or eunimon min, c«th luro 
iiiinert. MHt tlieio (ni^hcr npnn « mmlcnlr lire, 
in ■ OFV mrthcn |>nt, well ffnfA; anil, Ihi'tr in- 
Kreilienti lieine tnomoelily milt, piii to tbrm I'l^ht 
on^iceM nfi^naif nul, nr linwwil oil, uifl iivroqiorite 
the wtinle vi-H tnp^iiiT. ot^t itw fin-, for « Till 
liiirhoiir. Cnntiniie ■fti-rvarri* lu boll ihe mii- 
tore till nrh time u, lumiiK takes ■ Mule of it 
(Mt, md nIGsreil it to coot, h ropn on loiitliipg it 
vltklheliniicr, llkeaTervUiiekirnip. Take the 
p-A Iheo fnim Ihe lire, aoil Ibe twiuhIi hrini; ■ lit- 
tle cooled, pan it (hroui^i ■ npv iioen elnlh, ioto 
■^meTewl that will nMi'iak it up, andean Iw veil 
cnrkpil. Virniih mwte in thii nunniT, mar be 
kifit fnrlvcntf j'ean, anil will, indwdhe ilic'liel- 
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flhc cnrnMinn, the ptole tdOM Irt Ir 
■ttliFfircaad the bonier nTwurau la 
mnoved. I'hen it muM be mmde bot^ till *i 
miiture or eoraimaiticm, u well m ihe nnuk 
m ell, when il muM be well njjml with ■ 4^ 
linen cinth, iftprwarda nibbed heanily ia nor 
li wliieh being perfiwiM^i 
bed h; Ihe grmtcr, iflbtict* 



diet arc iiied tnp-tber, 
diat the TinHsh mm nnt ^rnw cold durine tlic 0|m 
Mion. I'he plate mnM br. heated aeim, that 
mi; he in ■ nultnl Mate when tite openitlnn n 
bluckenin); Il peifnnniili hot [rrat can: muM 1i 
taken nqt to liiim it, which mar l>e eaiily pvrt-eii 
ctl hj the ramiiih imnking anil ruoiiine into litll 
lump*, aa if it hail eonlneteil imme fonlncii. 

It ia prfiper nkewlac to be terr cactloua inkcep- 
■ng the flambnui or wnillc at a 'due diatanee trnio 
tnc plate, for fear lh« wirk ihoutri (oueh (he 
■iA, which wmail both wiltv and mark it. ; 
■iipoH- that (he blaok hat ni^ penetrated the i-ar- 
■lan, the |4atu muit be D)^in plared, fiir a thnrt 
timej over the (haGn^liilij and il will be fijuud, 
tlial ID proportion aa (he pli|fc ktowh liot, Ihe var- 
n'mli will nieU and inciH-pnmie with tlie black, 
v.iliji lajt ahore It, in aiieh a manner (liat tliu whole 
will he ei|uallT pervailed lij it. 
• AIkitc all lliinRa, (he jtrvateR evit'ton ahould be 
■ici) 'n thia opi •mion to kei'p a inDdcnite fire all 
Uie lime, and to more the ptate rreqiiBPttr, ami 
chnnitethepUeenfalltheninaof il, that the tbt- 
iiiah may be alike roelteil emj where, aul be 
lu'pl fmm hnrnine. Care miiM br taken, that dn- 
rini;Uiii tiinc, anil eiea till thrnraiih be entin-lj 



'a d^f/y hinl vamiiA la n/iperfilalet. 
. _ plale lieing perfiKHly cicanwil and freed 
from grauineas niiiat be pnt on a ehafiii^iah, 
cmtainlneaamallfireiand when itia beeonie mo- 
derately hot, it mnat be taken offarain, in otder 

III rcceiTc (he -'~ i-^ -i->-^ — — i- 
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i( oatlieciid of tlurAncerwithi 



ting it M 



ipial din 



MirnnuBllat 



aorilie 



every partt and If (lie plate cool to 



Mible <i 



tomiiah .. 

w it, M'TeitliEk-at, from an; ilim or 

_ nai-be liable to ftll upon iL When 

thia ia done, api«>'l the nrniah with a Ii((lo ball, 
or tni<!^ made of (he cntlon and tafTcl)', aa it dane 
In the eaic of the and nimiUi. 
n lake nfi vtrmth off the plait* wAen Ihe mrv- 
rtm iiJiaiiAiii. 
U'l«-n irii- HiTi ivniali ia to be taken ofT, after 



7'*reaane(AeAanfT>i 

Chooae a lerr aatt coal of fallo* wood, w4, 
ithout taurning; it, atrip olT the boi^. a^th* 
dipping it in wjter, of which aoTOe likewiae rf»oaH 
be iKiured on the iJalc, rub the Tainiah with it. 
hut continually ilie aamr way mm in pnli*i!i« k 
eupoer, whisli will take otT the nuniih. Be ijw- 
(ieiilarly careful, nerenhcleiB, to pnenM any a» 
vel frt<m Tallin; on die plate; aa alao loobatnt 
that tliere are no hard graina in dw eoal. fee eiite 
of lliL-K- would niaki- acratchei on Uie |>lMc. whiik 
woiJd lie veiT diffleiilt to elTaBe, eapL-odly onoa 
the IcoflHT partiL 
I 7V eleame cof/ierplaM afltr (Ae iinwinif i/ili 

When the i«miali iaall uken oifrnm the pl«c; 
tf»o eojifjcr nriflini of a aiaanremhle oaloiii-, bam 
the elTeLi the fire and water have hail nptia it; ta 



be a^M hrlit tiiut lowered wL(h wMer. nndnh 
»ilh It all the eniftanal pana of the w>p|ier, kj 
vhieh it will be found to become bri|ht and riran 
uiil of the common eolonr of FOpper. 

Wine Ihe plate immediably after Ihia with a^ 
idier linen n^ that i> dry and eleaa, till not dw 
oast of the agHafirUt and water remain oo it, and 
loiir upon il allerwanla a liule olire oil, and wiik 
I amall piece of old hat, or uther aiieh thiiK rak 
I Ihe oil ainmgly ov.-r every part of it. AFter Ihia 
I clean (lie idulc with a linen clolh, being caulirn 
not to employ the raa for Ihal puqwac which hal 
been usnl la wi|H: off the refinci-B* lUpa/arlU. 
'fa ftrrfiat box-ieaodfir enjnntn^. 
Tlie woihI Leioit cliofci,, and cut into a proMr 
lonn and ai-^e, it inuM be idaned a« e*eii and truly 
ai poaHblc, and will be tlien ready Is reoelte tha 
drawing or clialkiug, of llio deaign to be oa- 
gravrd. 

Now lake while lead and temper It with wal& 
liy grinding; then i|iii>ad il firal tliinlv on the auf^ 
fiKe by a biniah (lencil, and aflerwania nib ii wdl 
with a fine linen ng, while yet wel, and, when il 
iadiy, bmih off any looae or powderr luit by ■ 
aofl pencil. 

iriliedc^gnbeakelrliedon thcvoodby drnv- 
ing, il may be done by tudian oreuiamon iidt (but 
(Ik tint il far preferalilv), eidiei liv a [itn or pen- 
cil, or by a Uack-leail pencil, thni^b Uwt acareelr 
mark* alrong ennuKh fur finer work. 

Ib/rce ttpptrpbilf fr»n grrof- 
Wiled llwplaltHian'iIeBiRiKilf.a- etching, he(l» 
thn« finlalieU with the buiiiialier, (lie* ihnulil H 
well aaalivd wi(h clr«i wnb-t, ami tlien dried b« 
the Are. After wnieb tlwy ahould be wiped dn 
with a linen elmlit and to be eiTlain (lul tbera 
mat be no kiml of Kreaac ii|ion ilwm Uiiy ahnald 
be nibbval over with die crumb of rm aale LavaiL 
Seia|iingniiTMillclHlkoTeri(, ami nibbing (he 
plate wdl, are ren aure meiiia of pnnen'.inn citlirr 
any ^reaae, bnau^ ur udier ioulnuai aluilewr n- 

TVamow t^ifierfhla frtm rerranan. 
Take p<|iial pina of wax and tiirpunline ami 
double ibc qiuiiitilv of olive oil, «itli the nunc 

Juanllly of hiig^ finl. Melt tlie wlmle over llic 
re in an cartlKo Tcaaid, taking 'Jvg lu a^ii the 
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1ii^;re«1ient8 well, tnf leave them to boil some 
tiiiie, till they be well . "HiorporRted. 

l*liK advantflge of thu mixture is, that it may at 
any time, being; warmed, be put with the f;nger on 
I he ]ilHces desired to be covered; by which means 
the further operation of the aqita fortin on such 
fdnceH, may be instRntlv preventeii without any 
other trouh'le or i>n;]W»riitlon, or without intemijrt- 
inj; or delMvin^ tnc principal oiieration. 

This mixture may be cm^iloyed equally well 
with the hard ss with the soft vam^nh; the inten- 
tion of usine such a composition is, if any scratches 
r false str-jkes lia|ipen in the etching they are to 
De stoppefl out with a hair ])uucil dipiietl in this 
imposition mixr^l with lamp-black, p't'eviously 
to laving on the aqua fortis, or as it is called, hit- 
iug m. 

To choone copper for en^n«/t^. 

Plates intended for engraving ought to be of the 
best copper, which sliouM be very malleable, firm, 
and with some degree of hardness, free from veins, 
or specks, or diuimilar parts. l*he reilness of 
copi>er is a presumptive mark of its beiii^ Rood, 
but not an infallible one; fur though it is, in gene- 
ral, a proof of the purity of the copi>er, vet it does 
not evmce that the qiumtities may not be injured 
by too frequent infusion. 

Copper-plates may be hnd ready prepared in 
most large towns; but when these cannot be had, 
nrocui'e a ^ircttv thick sheet of copper, rather 
larger thfln Uie drawing, and U*t the brazier pl!«n- 
ish it well; then take a piece of pumice-stone, and 
with water rub it all one way, till it becomes toler- 
ably sm<K)th and level; a piece of charcoal is next 
used with water fur i>olishiiig it still farther, and 
n^moving the deep scratches made by the pumice- 
stone, and i*, is then finished with a piece of char- 
coal of a finer grain, with a little oil. 
7'o ejigrave in metzothUo. 

l*his art is recommemled for the amazing ease 
with which it is executed, es^ieci^lly by those who 
have any notion of drawing. 

Mezzotinto nriuts are those which have no 
hatching or strolces mf tlie graver, but whose lichts 
and shades are blended togellier, and appear Uke 
u di'Rwing of Indian ink. 

The tools used in this art, afler procuring a 
well-i>olis1ie<l copi>erplate, are — oil-stone, grountl- 
iiig-tools, scrapers, burnishers, and needles. 
To Uijf the grouruL 

Mark off upon the bottom of the plate the dis- 
tance intended fbr the writing, coat of arms, ke. 
then lav the plate, with a piece of swan-skin flan- 
u<:l unfier it, upon the table, hold the gnmnding- 
tool in the hand ]ier|>endiculariy; lean ui>on it mo- 
denitely hard, continually roitking the hand in a 
right line from end to end, till tlie plate is wholly 
(uivei*ed in one direction: next cross the strokes 
from side to side, afterwards from comer to cor- 
ner, working the tool each time all over the plate, 
ill every direction, alnM)St like thw [lointsofa eom- 
int.ss; taking all i>ossible care not to let the tool cut 
(in one direction) twice in ) place.- This done, 
Uie pliite will be full, or all rough alike, and 
woultl, if it Were printed, api>eai* completely 
Uuck. 

Having laid the gn^und, take the scrapings of 
black chalk, and with a piece of rag, rub tliem 
over the plate; or, with two or thi'ee candles, ; 
smoke it, as before directed for elchiu}'. 

N(»w take the print or drawing, .ind having rub- i 
bi'ii the back with red chalk-dust, mixed with | 
white lake, pi*oceed to trace it on tlic plate. j 

'I o vffiet the groundinq-tooL 
If a tootli of the tool should Lreak, it may be 
^•rceived in tl»e working by a streak or ^p, 
nhicli will appear in the gi'ouiid i» a straight line) 



in which case the tncl must be whefted on the 
back, holding it sloping, and in a circular manner, 
like the bottom of tne tool. 

To 8crf'**e the pictitre. 

Take a bluot needle, and mark the outlinef 
only; then with a scra])er, sci*a{>e off the lights in 
every part of the plate, as clean and as smooth as 
jiossibie, in proportion to the strength of the lights 
in the pietui^e, taking care not to hurl the ontlines: 
and in order to see better, with the thumb am! 
fore-finger of the left hand, hohl a ])iece of trans- 
pairnt l>ai)er, sloping, just over the right hand, 
and the artist will soon he a judge of the ditterent 
tints of the work he is doing; scraping off more or 
less of the ground, as the different strengths of 
ligiits and tints require. 

I'he uae of the burnisher is to soften and mb 
down the extreme light parts after the scra|>er Is 
done with: such as the tip of the nose, forehead, 
linen, kc. which might otherwise, when proved, 
appear rather misty than clear. 

^iffither method'— ^KteU the outlines of the ori- 
ginal, as also of the folds in draiveiy, marking the 
breadth of the sliadows by dots, which having bit 
of a proi>er colour with a4|ua fortis, take ofT the 
ground usud in etchmg, and, having laiil the mez- 
zotinto ground, nroc^u to scra|>e the plate as aoove. 

F')ur or five <lays before the plates are ready for 
prt)ving, notice must be given to the rolling press 

f»ri liter to wet sijine French paper, or a thick mel- 
ow pHficr in imiiatici of it, as that time is neces- 
sary for it to lie in wet. ^Vllen the proof is dry, 
touch it with white chalk where it should be lighv 
er, an<I with black chalk where it should be dark- 
er; and when the print is re-touched, proceed af 
befoix; for the lights, and for the shades use a small 
^unding-tooi, as much as is necessary to bring 
It to the profK'r colour; and when this is done, 
prove it again, and so proceed to prove and touch 
till it is entirely finisneil. When the plate tar- 
nishes, a little vinegar and salt, kept in a phial, 
will take it off, wiping it drv with a clean rag. 

Avoid as much as possible o\'er-SGraping any 
jiart before the first proving, as, by this caution, 
the work will appear the more elegant. 
To Kn^rm*e in aquatinta. 

This very much resembles drawing in Indiam 
ink. This process consists in corroding the cop- 
per with aqua-fortis, in such a manner, that an im- 
pression from it has the api»earaiice of a tint laid 
on the paper. This is eneeted by covering the 
copi»er with a substance which takes a granulated 
form, so as to prevent the aqua-fortis fn)m acting 
where tlie \Muticles adhere, end bv this means 
cauae it to corrode the copi>er fiartially, and in in- 
terstices only. AVhen these particles are extrenie- 
W minute, and near to each other, tlio impression 
from the plate appears- to the naked eye like s 
wash of Indian inV. Jiut when tiiey are larger, 
the granulation is more distinct; and as this may 
be varied at pleasiirtt, it is capable of being adapW 
erl to a variety of purposes and subjects. 

The matter generally used for this purjMse,* it 
composed of e<|uul paiisofasphal turn and transpa- 
rent I'esiii, reduced to i»ow(ier and sifted on the 
plate, (which has been previously greased,) through 
a fine sieve. The plate is then lie:ited so as to 
make tlie powder aJiiere, and tne artisit scrapes it 
away when a strong siiade is wanted, and co\ers 
those iiarts with varnish where he wisbis a vei^ 
strong light to appear. The aqua-fortis, properly 
dilutetl with water, is then yui on within a fence 
of wax, as in cuniiiion etching for engraving, and 
by reiteatefl applicattions, oxeniig the li^rht paiti 
still aith varnish, the effect is prtaluced. 
'I\f en^rmie on tcood. 

The block is eui.imanly made of pear-tree or 
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bni, and difl^ is thickMU leeonling la itt dir. 
The Mifwc £>r the eBftininf ■> on t]i« tnnii«r« 
miinn of the vooili tne wfajrcl ii Unvn upon i1 
vitli ■ lien uil Iwtiu ink, wiih >tl the finiihing 
iIb* it It K<|UiRd to hivr in Ibc iin^ireiMdn. Tht 



^u. 



™tUi'V« 



The ukjn^ imprcuianr fnini kincka nf wood 

oppt-Tplite in thii^ Ihtit in the 

iMtrrLher are ilciiicnni fnin tlie iiieiiion, vliiii 



lint imnrcMi 

ilifliTi from ihat of oop] 

la the oaodeii lilocki they ire 'elii-ernl rrora (he 






Pr< 



I method of cncnvinc it tKrTortnrd with 

ilnclu. The outline iieut III niie, the iLnn 

Fi in ■ Meoed, uid Ibe thini i-ivu ■ liu. 

'holu, eioejil whEre the ii^ti Ire col 

bKituted in their (nm, each 

„ _. mpreMioii from euh blwk. 

ii mule of enftriTing vuHciipicd to re|munt 
arawinp of the oliriniiiitiTt, 

'Ii rich xtpangloM. 
:th1 thick oImt pifoei of erown 
HTK ihem in me»ed wn, to Ihkl 
'e.»m|>1clec»tii>r. When |«r. 
w on IhenL, Blh a fine Urel point, 
floaen, Ireei, hoUMd, |>nrnili, lu. Whylevur 
urta of Uie drawiniF are inteniLLii til be corroiW 
vitli tlie aclU, aliould be iiericeilr (kc rroin ihc 
leiM iHTtide nf wax. When all'llwiv ilrawinp 
urr finiibcd, Ibe piivea of |;Um muM be immiTied 
oiir bjr one in a Hiure leailen boi or reei^iier, 
vberv iher arc la lie mbiniiled lu the asliun of; 
tnoHc acid, or fluorio acid gal. 

Ii will be Di-ceiHTy to h**c aome water in Uie 
Kceiter for tin abM>r|i{ion of l)i« aupunbuiidaiit : 
(■at and itie reeeiTvr ahnuld hMe a tfiort Ivaiten 

Sipeailaehed (a ii liir the rcBeiiiiuii of the beak uf, 
u! retort. Thlt ahatiid be wdl luted »ith wax. I 
At the lop nf thi: rereiter ihere ia a aliiliiiB Uoor ' 
Ibrlhu admiuioii of Ihe idatEii thii ii lu Ue well , 
lulcd whilat ilic gM ia >Glin|i. Wiieii Uie j[iaiurB | 
an: ufBcicnily eoiTO>lcd, Ibey are to l>e taken uuli ■ 
and Ihr wall* to beRiuovedhyfiraldippiugihetD 

may be ai>plicd to tlie cumxied parti of the llaia, 
whureby a veiy line painrnig Dwy be exeouti.il. in 
^K tame raanuer, aenlcncn and iuilial* of nimea 
U3IJ bu cloiieci on wine-glawn, tuiidjlera, ttn. 

JbiffAn-NUfAMt— (ilau nii^ alao be elelied, by 
lianiernng it in Uqhid HinrH asid, allur hating 
hew eoatcd wilh «u inil drawn on, aa in the hit 
melhod. llwni ia IhiidiSerenMiho'enT, Inllir 
nte of Ihe liiiuiil and llie Rai, UiM the fiinner mil- 
der* the eteliiag tntiuparaU, tUUt (hat imidueed 
bj the eaa it units tpague. 

In Una melliod •'■- —— 
vbilH the nilex m 



•nou be eorroded intu ii'di'ii il ii, llivndwv, jgent- 
n-lty pruaerved inboilnl biHIlea, oh which it hai 

fitrnuA MDlJ'ir prrfrrabtr. 
In coatini^ llii' ^*M willi wax ■■ abiiii: ilirfrled, 
it ia aliuoat iiii|>oiiUblK til lay il mi ulftririnly lluii. 
'I1|gciin«n|uei>ce i.f (hi* i*, ll«i llio lim-a Irareil 
byllie iMHiil will bv fuiinil ini^nlar, raggud, aiii! 
rieriHuleof ihMdsliaMjr «bidi » rtJ^airciL Tlw 
Mruni laniali umnI \ij cnKraTFr* anawura tmnli 
hcUer, jmnidiHl it In wty rmrfi^f uffHrA Ilv 
Giro (hiuic HI, ilat itlaaa iwm Ik Utoruulilt ■l(«u- 
Fil and ImIciI, t» uwl it can Imnlly In- iwW. 1'hu 
tarnitlt i* tlu» to be NMilieil bnliily (twr, nm) 
in»le inivnli by ikbhiiii il wiili amall bull* nl ailk, 
•luaid wi- a„ . 



Mim II Willi 

Wiw. Il 



ilk, 

UK,] 



line* mar be traecd on 'A, thepIatohrlncoB aiH 
of kUh filed in a table, aliatrtl.T iHliMd to tb 
Ihe lirht may be Ihnvn anwr iL 

Coat the glaM in bt gnduMMl, Sea. with jiiir 
wax, and uvea with n Mad poiM *hal*4er ii la- 
tnded to be dehvd. Nov dip (he slaaa in nd- 
phurie acid, and duke over it aonie Melr paiinr. 
■leil luale of liote (fluor apart. Thi* mil will he 
ilceompoai'd by ihe affinity of lime for aalphorii 
aoid. Aneordinriy the Suoria acid will hn nrt liac 
lo aitaek the aitiea of the glaaa. Conmioa a 
thoae (lan* which an uiuoTei«d by ibe vai, wiD 



dy in ilic hind, and to rub or grind then ^aia* 
rash MhcT, till iliey be broaitht to the fom ilekr- 
ed. The clii*t or nowder that ia rubbed air, iria 
aflprwirili to poliili ihem, which I* perfJanned by 
a kind of mill that tiima a wheel of »alt irvn. Tbt 
il il hxed in a biai* diihi and, Ihua applied 



eel, il 
cd np wilh oil ofoliven 
•o be cut faoet-wiie, Bnl 
other i* H|i)died to the wl 
and topuet, arc "" 

wh«l. 



andw 



lud formed the nnH 



water. ^^Ie*,aniclh3'>ii, emerald L^faynciBlhs 
mile*, ruble*, and otKcra of the Kifter Boaca, 



woollen vheel. 



To faaliion ami ciMrrarF n>e* id' fttc, VJMil, 
lupia-lniili, oribc like, ■ kind of laihe i* made 



■a lathe generally hold* thn 
il by a alieeli aw (be mmd 



(vola. The „ 

tool*, which arc lurnetl by a 

eiit and capvveil, either in rcliero or owerwite; 

the looli being nioiMi'nBd from Ume to time *ilb 

(lianioiHl diiit ■'»! oil, or ai leail eiuetyand water. 

Koni-i, when poliihed, (ikIi a* medal*, (eali, tu, 

■TO nseived within iwo piece* of iron, id*c<-d uii- 
riglit, a* ill Iht. liinier'* lathei and to be bniugU 
eloier, or *et fiirtlKF a|ian, at |ileu<ii«i atunecod 
of the axil are iixiil the prope.- tool*, being kept 
light by a lercw. Ijully, (Ik wheel ii tiinieil by 
lliefuul,and(lieitmH>ai,jdiedliylhehaniltuihFlDal, 
then *bi(lni and eundurted aa oerarion tvijnire*. 
'1'hu mil* uv goncnily of iron, ami wiueiireip* 
nfbna*! Ihwir fiain ia lariou*. Sunie haiv »niiJ> 
round renl*, like buiuai*, olhrra like rcrreli, 
to takr iiw 1 ircca oul, and olhur* Hal, tic. U'ben 
(he Moiii' ha* bwii eiigmnil, il i> [Hiliihed on 
wbeela of hair-bnihlK'a ud lK|ioli. 
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MlpM 


ag. are a.41eiK-il, 


wde- 


cariiniiatii 


UlNHllh 


irwd 


itwices and llicn.1 




dered ■ bvthT luMi 


■i.1 r 
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Hlaol 


»IH«, (lau 


11111 a 


,|a-M 


..■ir. AfliT ilw inl 


■nded 



ew-il Willi great cant hj a now |wikvm, »h«h ay 
nmla inJMV Id the nmat ddicale work. .^ tyUn- 
dar iiT atari, jirctinHriy •■lAcacd, i* (hen plaeeil in 
llw lrainli-miu| ffn-wt, and ri!|icauslly |nve,l mer 
lU oligPiivnl Muek*. by »birh the fn^rulinj; ia 
Irwwiemil, <n mk/. In Ihe |wrtplii^ "I iliinjr- 
limh-r, iIn |im* Iwi in|| a tibraling ni<nii,n, I'lpii^ 
ling llwl 111 thlt ■tiliiil.'r u^on Ut axi*. Ii> aliidi 
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new suifaces nre presented eqnaUinc: the extoni of 
«ingniv'niw. Tliii cyliruicr U then Tninlcncd, and 
19 reiuly u>r indeniinx either cop|>ur or Ueel plates, 
which IS done by plaviii];; it in the Kamc pn.'ss be- 
fire described, aiicl reiK-Mtc<lly pivshing it over the 
eopper or steel pblfs, llierehy pnxhiciiig another 
engmvio]; identically like that upon the orii^iiial 
block. 'I'his niay be refieated uihhi any reipiiivd 
number of plates, as the original engraviuj; wiil 
rrniain to produce other cylinuers, if ever rerpiir- 
tul, and when transfei'rc«l to steel plates, and hanl- ' 
ened, they will also 8ei*ve as adaiiiuiial inatrictis | 
(jp the pitKluGlion of new cylinders. 



II 



KtcMnff Uqiiorfor pluiir* o/mJI tteeL 
Dissohe a (piiirler ofuii ounce of corrosive sikblU 
route aiitl the SMine ipiantity ofaluiu, boUi powder- 
ed, ill hal*' a pint of hot w:iU'r. 

JHrectioiisfor uae. 
AVlieii cold, pour it on to your plate, and keep 
stirrinj; it with a camels' hair bt'iisli; wash tlie 
plnte (lerfectlv alter each bilin|>:, and throw awiy 
the iKkilion ol'lii|uid you have einpioyed; delicate 
tints areobt^iincd in about tlux*c uiiiiules, stioiigcr 
ooes in proportion. 



DYBUVG, ZN ALL ITS VARZBTIBS. 



To prepare mordanii, 

Dvcing is a chemical pixicess, and consists in 
combining a ceiiain colouring niatt«T with fibres 
of cloth. The facility with which cloth imbibes a 
dye, deiiends Ufion two cii*eiimstancea; the union 
of the cloth and the dyc^stiifT, and the union of the 
dye-stuff, or tlyeiiiG[ material, and the fluid in M-hich 
it is dissolveil. Wool unites with almost all co- 
louring nialtei*s, silk in the next degree, cotton 
Cfiniiilerably less, and linen the least of all. To 
ilye eotUMi or liiieu, tlie dye-stuft*, or colourinc^ ma- 
terial, shoultl, in many cases, be dissohed in a 
iiibstance for whicli it has a weaker connexion than 
wirJi the solvent employed in the dyeing of wool j 
ijT silk. 'Hius wc may usw tlic colour called oxide i 
of iron, dissidveil in sulphuric acid, to dye wool; I 
hut to live cotton and linen, it is iieressaA' to disi- | 
solve it in nci*tous acid. Wei^e it {lossible to pn»- 
c\ii*e a sufficient number of colouring substances, 
having a strong affinity for cloths, to answer all tlie 
puqioNCs of <lyeing, tl'iat art would be excee<lingly 
simple and easr. llut this is by no means the rabe. 
TliisdifHciilty fins, however, been ubviated hyaverv 
ing(!niou8 contrivance. Some other bubstance in 
employed which stronglv unites with the clotii and 
liie colouring matter. 'VUih |iibstaiiVf, tlieretbi-e, 
is piwioiisly combined with the cloth, which is 
then dipi>etl into a solution containing ihc colour. 
The colour then combines with the inlermeiliatc 
mibstanve, which, Inring finuly combined with the 
uluth, secures the j>eiinaneiicu of tlie dye. Sub- 
stances employed lor thii pur^tose are denominated 
taorthmtM, 

To choow and applp them, 

Tlie most iin[Hiitant {wil ot meing is, thcrcff>re, 
the choice and application of mnrtiuutst "^ upon 
tliem, tlnr |>ei'nianency of almost everv' dye ile|ienils. 
Miinlar.ts must be pi-eviously dissolved in some li- 
(|uid, which has a weaicer union with the inortiants 
than the cloth ha%; and the cloth mrst then be 
slL-e^ted in this S'lliition, so as to uitiirale itself with 
Liic monlaiit. The most imiKtilant, and most geiie- 
rully uwmI monlaiil is alnmine. It is used either in 
a state of common alum, in which it is cimibincfi 
With sulphuric acid, or in that state called acetilc 
of alumiiie. 

Ute of ilium (u a montant. 

Alum, to make a mordant, is dissolved in waiter, 
and veiT frecpii:ntly, aquantiiy of tailratuuTputaki 
is dis«;ive<l wiili iL Into this solution wimiull.* ■ 
cloth is put, and kejit in it till it has uhwrin-r, « 
much alumiiic as is necessaiy. It is tlieii ti*K?T . 
wit, and fur ilie roost put washed and dnvC i. i. . 
L 



now a gooil deal hoarier than It was before, owing 
to the iduin which has combined with it 
Acetite ofalumine 

Ts prep>ire<l as a monlant by pouring acctitc of 
lead into a solution of alum. 1 his mordant is em- 
ployed for coTTOTT and lixen. It answers for these 
much lR>ttcr than alum; the stuff is more easily sa- 
turated with alumine, and takes, in cunset|ueiice 
a ncher and more |K*nnanciit coloui'. 
White ojiile of tin. 

This mordant has enable<i tiic modems greallv 
to sur[>a8S many of the ancients in the fineness ol 
their colours; and even to ef|ual the fmnous Tyrian 
puqile; and by means of it scarlet, the brightest of 
all colours, is produced. It is the white oxidr (rf 
tin, .ilone, which is the retil raoiilaiit. 

'I'iii is useil as a inoiilant in thn-e blaivc (!i>is-:i\. 
ed in nitro-muriatic acid, in acetous acid, uik i: ;. 
mixture of sulphuric and muriatic acidb: hu' niry— 
muriate of tin it the common monliuit erunuifv. tn. 
t/tfen. Tliev prepare it by disMjIvinp in i: cliiu* 
ed nitric acid, to which a certain ]rr:iii;nuo c. 
commnii salt, or sal ammoniac, i^ aiior'. 

When the nitro-miiriute of lib it u u uv: ii.a 
monlant, it is diss(d«ed in a Uiv nuiin'.iT- i • u..:-. 
and the clotli isdqipc-it in tlit hujiiii'ii.. an ; :i:.'ir-t 
toi*emaiii till siifllcieiitly saiurau-i. 1. . in* . imi:! 
out, washed and dried. Ty-Li i usiu*' uiu-«- 
ed in the water along wi'.b jr mt— ruuriit- 
Jted bjnut o ' rr-b.. 

This is also used ah i< ni 't-uaL. i r-'c:!: ■ ^^ 
a very sinmg affifii'j fir uJ. kiui;- : l* ■_ i _:i 

the i>ermaiieiicy ol i>rf" mi— -buoL • ■-. — .-j : 

on linen and coil'4: i: i suftnitsi * ;:-.<. ^ ._ . 
dant it is used ii '»■ «Ui".« ■ i ji. ■ . _.. . 
iron, or cf»pi»L'n«i. an . Uki . r* ae.:- " 

first, or cop|ieriit. 1 'LpUIul.^i i.-. - — .. 
cop|ieras ib diK-unr i ««-.-. 2. . - . - 
ed into i*. 1' 1**^ *f ii9£ . M. - 
inobt cfcsei Mv.'i;«. t •m _ •• — . 
prejiai-»:i' '• i-it- ■ »; ^ -rra. - , . . 
gar, V.IU" If-** '•■ :-•• _T*«r.fc «i. . .. . 
it it k-'p' liT •-r.L- 
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quent!j eombined, ire slamine, uid oxick of 
iron. 

Besides fheae m.irdiinti, Uierc are ■prenil other 
su)iMiinct.'t frequcntlr used as aaxiliarics, citlicT to 
fHcilitate the comhinatioii of the mordant with the 
cloth or to alter the shade of colour; Oie chief of 
these are, tartar, acetate of leafl, commoa salt, sal 
ammonisic, sulphate of copper, ke. 

Mordants not oidy renncr the dve permanent, 
hut liaTc also considerable influence' on the colour 
{inxhiced. The same colourin|^ matter firo«1uees 
>erT difT'Tpnt d>es, acconlin|if as the mordant is 
changed. Suppose, for instance, tliat the colouring 
matter is cochmeal; if wc use the aluminous mor- 
dant, the cloth will acc|uire a crimson colour; hut 
tlie oxide of iron pnxluees with it, a black. 

in dyeing, then, it is not onir necessanr to pro- 
cure ft moraanl which luui a sufficiently strong affi- 
nity f(»r the colouring matter and the cloth, and a 
colouring matter which i>ossesses the wished-for 
colour in pcrft-ctiou; but wc must procure a mor- 
dant antl a colouring matter of such a nature, that 
when combined togetlier, they shall pr^ssess the 
wlsherl-for colour in perfection; and even a ^^at 
variety of colours may he ])roduced with a smgle 
dve-atuflf, provided we eiiaiige the monlant sritn- 
ctently. 

7^ determine the ejfect% of varuna »alti or mor- 

tkmtM on colourt, 

l^he djfe ofmadtler. 

For a madder red on woollens, the best quantity 
of madder is one half of the weight of the woollens 
that are to be dyed; tlic best proportion of salts to 
t>e used is five {larts of alum and one of red' tartar 
for sixteen parts of the stuff. 

A variation in the proportions of tlie salts, wholly 
alters the colour that the madder naturally gives. 
If the alum is lessened, and the tartar increaseil, the 
dye ])roves a red cinnamon. If the alum be entirely 
omitted, tlie red wholly disap\>eart, and a durable 
tawny ninnamon is pro<hiced. 

If wofdiens are boiled in weak pearl-ash and wa- 
ter, tlie gi-eater part of the colour is destroy etl. A 
solution of Btiap ilischarges imrt of the colour, aud 
leaves the remHining more beautiful. 

Volatile alkalies heighten the re«t colour of the 
madder, but thev make the rlye fugitive. 
'the dye oflogviood. 

Volatile alkaline salts or acids inclire this to 
]>ur|de; the vegetable and nitrous acids render it 
pale; the vitriolic and marine acids deepen it 

Ltmf teaUT, 

In dyeing browns or blacks, especially browns, 
lime water is found to be a comi corrective, as also 
an alterative, when the goous are not come to the 
shafle required; but practice altme can mIiow its 
utility; it answers for cither woollens, silkb, or cot- 
tons. « 

To render colmim huUUng. 

Browns and blues, or shudes from them, require 
no preparation; but reds aiicl yellows, eitlier of silk 
cotton, or woollen, require a preparation to make 
tnem receive tlie dye, and hold it fast when it has 
received iL Alum and tartar^ boiled together, 
when cold, form a mastic, withui the pores of the 
substance, that serves to retain the dye, and reflect 
the coionr in a manner tranbi>arently. 

Almost ail browns are deemed fast and holding 
oolours, without any nreparation: the dyeing ma- 
teriala containing in tLemselves a lufAcient degree 
of astringent quality to retain their own colours. 
Many reds are also e(|tially holding, but none more 
so than those nude with madder ou woolleiii pr^ 
pared with alum and Urtar. 

A very fast red is also made with BmxH wood, 
vj boiling the woollen in alum and tartar, and suf- 
ftflng Uie cloth to remain several days in a bag 



I kept moist bv the p re yaiati on liqoor. The tmm 

I of the solidity of the eolnur firom BranI wood 

dyed after this method, ariaes froni the dtmaa^ 

tartar masticating itself within the pom of thi 

wool in quite a tolid state. 

There is not a drag vied in the whole ■( of 
<Iyeing, but may be made a nermancfit dyc^ l* 
finding out a salt, or aolotion ef aome metaC tka^ 
when once dissolved hv aeids, or by boiline water 
will neither.be affected by the air. nor be diaolicri 
b^ moiature. Such are alum and tartar, the 8ol» 
tiunoftin, be. But theae salt* and acAotieatda 
not answer with ail ingredienta that are oied Ii 
dyeing. 

To fntrchate dyeinff mtUeriaU. 
The names of the princi|MU dyeing materials ir« 
alunt, ancol, or tartar, green eoppcnva, vcrdigri' 
blue vitricd, roche alum, American or qnereitron, 
and oak l>ark, fenugreek, logwood, old and youiw 
li fustic, Brazil wooti, braziletto, camwood, harwooq 
' and other red wmids, |M^ach wood, aamaeh, galli, 
^»eld, madder of 3 or 4 sorts, aafllower, aavory 
gre«*n woimI, annatto, turmenc, archil, codbear, 
cochineal, lac cake, lac dve, and indi|to. Tbr 
wliole may t>e purcliasetl of ditiggista and edoa^ 



men. 



To dye wool andvoolfen ctoihe 9fa dhte cahrr. 
Dissolve one \uirt of indigo in mur parts of eon- 
cent rated sulphuric acid; to the solaticm, add one 
jiart of fir}* carbonate of potass, and then dilate it 
with eight times its weight of water. The detk 
must be boile<l for an hmir in a aoltttion, conisiii- 
ing 5 imris of alum, and 3 of tartar, for every M 

JKirts of cloth. It is then to be thrown intoawofer* 
filth pn:^ iotisly ]>re|4ired, containing a gieater or 
snvdler pni|)nrtioii of dilutetl sulphate of iadlgcs 
according to the shade which the cloth is intenm 
to receive. In litis hath it must be boiled till it has 
acquired the wishc<l-for colour. 

The only colouring nuitters employed in d^eiag 
blue, are woad and indigo. 

Indigo has a very strong affinity for vrool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. 'Kvery xind of cloth, therefore, 
may be dyed with it, m ithout tlie assistanoe of any 
monlant whatever. I'lie colour thus induced is 
very ]>ermanent. But indigo can only be apnUcd 
to ckith in a state of solution, and the only solveal 
known is sulphuric acid. The sulphate of indigo 
is often uMrd to d)^ wool and silk blue, and is 
known by ilic lutme of Saxon blue. 

It is not the only solution of that pig;racnt eniH 
ployed in dyeing. By fur the mom common me- 
Uuxl is, to tiepiive indigo of its blue colour, and 
reduce it to green, and tiieu to disMdve it in water 
by means of alkulirts. Two dilViivnt methods are 
employed for this puqiotse. Tb : fii-st is, to mis 
with imligo a solution of green oxide (if iron, and 
dirterent metallic sidphurels. If, therefore, indi|;fi, 
lime, and gre«!n sulitbate of irtm, niv mixed toce* 
titer in water, the indijj^o gradlially loses its blue 
colour, bfeotnes green, and is dissolved. The ar* 
cofu/ metho<l is, to mix the indigo, in water, with 
certain ve^*table subsUuices « hicli readily undei*go 
fermentation; the imiigo is diHsolved by means of 
quirk lime or alkali, which is addefl to the solution. 

Theyfrtf of these roethiMls is usiutUy followed ia 
dyeinc cotton aud linen g thefcrc/iic/, in dyeing VMi 
aitfl nik. 

Ill the dyeing of wool, woad. and bran are com- 
monly employed as vegetable fei*menis, and iimr 
as the solvent of the green base of the indigo. Woad 
itself contains a colouring matter precisely similar 
to indigo; and by followm^ tho common 'process, 
indigo may be extracted Iron it. In the usual 
state of woad. when purchased by the dyer, the in- 
digo, which it contains, is probably not far from 
the state of green pollen. Its quantitv in woad i» 
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but fir all, and it is mixed with a great proportion 
of oiher '•egctable matter. 

When *he cloth Is first Uken out of the rat, it is 
of a green colour; but it soon becomes blue. It 
oiight to be carefully washed, to earn* off the un- 
i-onibined particles. ' This solution of indigo is lia- 
lile to two inconveniences: first, it is apt some- 
times to nm too fast into the putrid fermentation; 
tliis may be known bv the putrid vaj>ours which it 
**xhales, and by the disappearing of the green co- 
lour. In this state it would soon destroy the in- 
digo altogether. Tlie inconreniencc is remedied 
by addinp" more lime, which has the property of 
mo<!erating the puti^escent tendency. Secondly, 
•<imctimes the fermentation goes on too languidly. 
'l*his defect is remedie<l by adding more bran, or 
'N^oad, in order to diminish the pro[K>rtion of thick 
lime. 

To make chendc bltie and green, 
Chemic for light blues and greens, on silk, cot- 
ton, or woollen, and for cleaning and whitening 
cottons, is nuide by the following pnicesH: — 

Take 1 lb. of the best oil of vitriol, which pour 
upon 1 ounce of the best Spanish flora indigo, well 
pounded and sifted; add to this, afler it has been 
well stirred, a small lump of common p<;arl-a8h as 
big as a pea, or from that to the sir.e of S {teas; this 
will immediately raise a great fermentation, and 
cause the inJigo to dissolve in minutiT and finer 
]«articles than otherwise. As soon as this fermen- 
l:ition ceases, put it ii.io a bottle tightly corked, 
<ind it may be used the next day. Obo.;rve, if more 
than the quantity prescribed of pearl ash should be 
uscil, it will deaden and sully the colour. 

Chemic for green, as above for blue, is made by 
only adding one-fourth more of the oil of vitriol. 

If tiie chemic is to be used for woollen, Kast In- 
dia indigo will answer the pur|>08e «ven better than 
Sjianish indigo, and at one quarter of the price; but 
the oil of vitriol is good for both. 

To nuike a tolution of tin in aqiia regia. | 

"SWx together 8 ounces of filtered river water, 
and 8 ounces of double aqua fortis; aild gradually 
hidf an ounre of sal ammoniac dissolved piece by 
piece, and t2 drachms of salt-|N:lre. Tlien take t 
ounce of refined block tin: put it into an iron pan, 
and sot it over the fire; when melted, hold it 4 or 
5 fi*et over the vessel, and drop it into water, so as 
to let it fall in pieces. 

Next put a small piece of this granulated tin into 
tlie above aaua-regia, and when the last piece dis- 
appears, add more gradually till tlie whole is mix- 
^(1; mind and keep it firmly corked. Whrn finished 
ii will produce a most exct llent yellow, thougfi 
sliould it fail in that respect, it will not l>e the 
worse for use; keep it cool, as heat will injure and 
even s|>oil it 

To make muriate of tin. 
Fake 8 ounces of muriatic acul, and flissolye in 
It, by slow decrees, half an ounce of granulated 
tin; when this is done pour off the clear Ti(iuid into 
a bottle and weaken it, if requin.'d, witli pure fU- 
li-red river water. 

To determine the effect ofvariotu vaiere on li^fer* 

etit cotfiurt. 
Snow water contains a liitle muriate of lime, and 
Si>ine slight traces of nitrate of lime; rain water lias 
the same salts in a larger quantity, and also carbo- 
nic acid; spring water must frequently contains 
CMrbonale oniiiie, muriate of lime, muriate of so<la, 
or caibonate of simIh. Kiver water has the same sub- 
Mnnces, but in less auuiidance. Well water contains 
sulphate of lime or nitrate of pot-asli besides the 
Wiove-named salts. Should the wati-r contain a salt, 
vr a mineral acid, in the first instance, an acid will 
oe requisite to neutralize it, and in the second, an 



n alKal 1. Thus waters of any quality may lie satnn<t* 
ed by their opposites, and fendereil neutral. 
To ittachartre colottrt. 
The dyers ecnerallT piJt all coloured silks whKh 
are to be discharged, into a copper in which ball a 
pound or a pound of white soap has been dissolve*!. 
They are Inen boile<l off, and when the copper 
begins to be tr>o full of colour, the silks are takfti 
out and rinsed in warm water. In the interim a 
fresh solution of soap is to be added to the copper, 
and then proceed as before till all the colour is dis- 
charged. For those colours that arc wante<l to be 
efTeclually discharged, such u gT^ys, cinnamons, 
Sec when snap does not do, tartar must be used. 
For slate colours, greenish drahs, olive drabs. He 
oil of vitriol in warm water must l)e us<k1; if other 
colours, roche alum must be boiltHl in the copper, 
then cooled down and the silks entered and boiled 
off, recollecting to ripse them before thev are again 
dyed. A small quantitv of muriatic acid, diluted 
in warm water, must Ge used to discharge some 
fast colours; the goods must be afterwards well 
rinsed in warm and cold water to prevent any injury 
to the Htalk. 

To 'diicharge cinnamono^ f^S^i ^c, vften dyen 

too full. 
Take some tartar, prainded in a mortar, sift it 
into a bucket, then pour over it some boiling wa- 
ter. The silks, kc. may then be run through the 
clearest of this liquor, which will discharge the co- 
lour; but if the dye does not take on again evenly, 
more tartar may be adde«1, and Uie goods niu 
through as before. 

To re-dye^ or chanee the colourt ofgarmentty Uc 
I'he change of colour depends upon the ingredi- 
en's with which the garments have been dyed 
Sometimes when these have been well cleanerl 
more dyeing stnfi'must be added, which will affln-d 
the colour intende<l; and sometimes the colour al- 
ready on the cloth must be discharged and the ar> 
tide re-dyed. 

Every colour in nature will dye black, whether 
blue, yellow, red or brown, and black will always 
dye black .igain. All colours will take the saiiie 
colour again which xhey already possess ; and bliiea 
can be made green or black; green may be made 
brown, and brown green, and every colour on re- 
dyeing will take a darker tint than at firsL 

Yellows, browns, and blues, are not easily dis- 
charged; maroons, reds of some kinds, olives, &co. 
mav be <liK'hai'ge(!. 

^or maroons, a small quantitv of n>che alum 
may be boiled in a copper, and when it is diftsolv- 
e<l, |nit intbegood% keep iliem boiling, and pr<>» 
bably, in a few ininutfs, em. \%\\ of it will be dia* 
char'ed to take the colour intended. 

Olives, givys, Sec. arc discharged by putting in 
two or lliix'e table s|»oonsful, moi-e or less, ol uil 
of vitriol: then put in the garment, tec. and boil, 
and it will become white It' chemic green, either 
alum, |>earl-a«ih, or 9oap, will discharge it oft to 
the yellow; this yellow may mostly be boile«l off 
with soap, if it has received a preparation for tak- 
ing the clicniic blue. MAiriatic acid used at a hand 
heat will discharge most colours. A hiaek may 
be dyed maroon, claret, green, or a dark brown; 
and It often happens that black is dyed claret^ 
green, or dark brown; but green is Uie jirinciiial 
colour into which blvck is changed. 

To alum sUkt. 
Silk should be aluined cold, f<»r when it is alum • 
ed hot, it is deprive<l of a great luul of its lustre. 
The alum liquoc should always b^ •itr^.ng for silks^ 
as they Uke tlie «lve more readily afterwan.'s. 
Todwnlkblue. 
Silk is djcd \\^ bfua br a fennent of uk ^ie^ 
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til wood 19 teareelf nsed, cxeept at »n aaiiliarj, | 
Decatisc the colour, which it imi>arts lo wool, it not 
permanent 

WoTHi in (lied oiimson, by first impix^g^&tin^ it 
with alumine, by nicans of an alum bulh. anil ttu'n 
boilin;; it iii a decoction of cochineal, till it has 
ite<{uircd the wished-for colour. The cninson y'iII be 
finer, if the tin-mordant it substituted for alum; 
iudccd, it is usual with dyers, to add a little nitro- 
niunuie of tin, when they want fine crimsons. The 
ntidition of archil and potass to the cochineal, botli 
n>nders tlie crimson darker, and gives it more 
bloom; but the bloom very soon vunibhes. For 
p»lcr crimsons, one-hulf of tlie coeliincal is with- 
drawn, and madder substituted in its place. 

Wool may be dyed scarlet, by first boiling^ it in 
a solution otmurio-sulphate of tin, then dyeing it 
]>ale yellow with quercitron bark, and atU'rwards ( 
crimson with cochineal; for scarlet is a com^iound I 
colour, consisting of crimson raized with a little 
vellow. 

To carry the coloitr into the body of cloth. 

Mxke the moistene<! cloth passtlirou^h betwcm 
rollers placed within at tlie bottom of the dve-vat; 
•o that the web, passing from one windlass tdmugh 
the dye-vat, and being strongly compressed br the 
rollers in its (mssage to another windluss. all the 
remaining M'ater ih driven out, and is re-piaceil by 
the colouring liquid, so as to receive colour into 
its very centre. The winding shouM be continued 
backwards and forwards from one windlass to the 
nther, and through the roUing-press, till the dye is 
of sufficient inlensiiv. 

Tu due tUicM red, ainuon, &e. 

Silk is usually dyed red with cochineal, or ear- 
fhanius, and sometimes with llrazil-wood. Kermes 
does not answer for silk; madder is scarce! v ever 
used for that purpose, because it ooes not yield a 
colour bi'i^it enough. Archil is en' ployed to give 
silk a oliiom; but it is suarcely ever used by itself, 
unless when the colour wanted '^ lilac. 

Silk may l>e dyed crirasiMi, by steeping it in a 
solution of al':m, and then dyeing it in tlie usu^il way 
in a cochini-al bath. 

The colours known by Uic names otffoppy, cher- 
ry, ro9e, and^(?«A a>'7ur, arc given to silk by means 
ot carthamus. The pp)cess consists merely in kee|»- 
ing the silk as long us it extracts any colour, in an 
alkuline soluticii of carthamus, into which as much 
lemon-juice, as gives it a fine chei'*7-red colour, 
has hern poured. 

Silk caimot be dyed a full scarlet; but a cif!our 
approaching to scarlet may be given to it, by first 
ini|ire|(natin^ the stufi* with murio-sulphute of tin, 
and atierwaniH dyeinc it in a bath, composed of 
four parts of cochineal, and four parti ''f quercitron 
bark. To give the colour more bu.ly, both the 
luoiflant and the dye may l>e reiieateil. 

A coloiu*, approaching to scarlet, may be given to 
•ilk, by tii-st dyeing it in crimson, then dyeing it 
witli earllianius; and lastly, yellow, without heaL 
To dye Unetu ami cottona red, acarlet, Uc. \ 

Cotton and linen are dyed rett with madder. The I 

FivKess wu!» boiTuwcd troin the east; lience the co- 
lur is often ealliMl Adrianople, or Turkey-red. 
The cloth i» first imprcgnatetl with oil, then with 
g:ill% and lastly with iduin. It is then boiled for 
an hour in a d«*coction of madder, wliicli is com- 
monly niixeri with a quantity of blood. After the 
cloth is dyed, it is plunge<l into a soda ley, in or- 
der to l>righten tlie colour. The red, given by this 
process, IS very {lermfuient; and when pro[>erly 
conducted, it is exceedingly beauf'.ful. The whole 
tlifiicully eoiibists in the application of the mor- 
ilunt, which is by fiu* tlie most C4>niplicated em- 
ployeil in the whole art of dyeing. 
Cotton iiiay be dyed scai'let, by means of murio- 



sulpfiate of tin, cochineal, and quereitmn bark« 
used as for silk, but tlie colour is too fading to b« 
of any value. 

Black dye». 

The substances enipli)y(?d to give a black colour 
to cloth, are n:d oxide of iron and tan. ^ These 
two substances have a stmng affinity for ''nch nthrr 
and when combin'Ml, assume a deep black colour, 
not liable to be destroyed by the action of air or 
light 

Logwood is usually empb^yed as an auxillar}-, 
bt^cause it communicates lustrt;, and adds conside- 
rably to thi: fulness of the black. It is tlie wood 
of a tree whicli is a native of several of the West- 
India islands, and of that part of Mexico which 
surrounds the bay of Honduras. Tt yields its cr»- 
louring mattLT to water. The deoctimi is at first 
a fine red, bordering on violet: but if left to itself, ' 
it gradually assumes a black colour. Acids give it 
a deep r«;d cidonr; alk^^ies, a deep violet, inclin- 
ing to brown; sulphate of iron rondel's it as black 
as ink, and occasions a prucipitate of the same co- 
lour. 

Cloth, before it receives a black colour, is uau- 
ally dyed blue: this ivnders the colour much fuller 
and finer than it woiUd otherwise be. If th ; cloth 
is coarse, the blue ilye niav be too ex]>ensive; in 
tliat case, a brown colour is given by means of 
walnut-peels. 

'To dye vooUttit black. 

Wool is dyetl black by the following process. It 
Is boi*e<l for two hours m a di^coction ot nnl-gHlls, 
and aflcBNra*^]8 ke])t, for tvo hours more, in a haih, 
comjiosed o*' l<igwi)od and sulphate of iro:i; kept, 
during the whole time, at a scalding heal, but n<»t 
boiling. l)uring the operation, it must be fiv- 
quenti rx^owjd t' the air; because the gn-en ox- 
ide of iron, of which the sulphate isconijiosei), luusc 
be conve'tetl into VK^iX oxide by absorbing oxygen, 
before the cloth can aci|uin>. a pro]>er colour. The 
commrtn pro]K)ilions are five l»«it5 of galU, five of 
sulphate of inwi, and thirty of logwoo<l, for even* 
hundred of cloth. A little acelate of copper 
is comnionlt aihhM to the sulphate of iron, be- 
cause it is tikoughi to improve the colour. 
Tn due tilkt black. 

Silk is dyed nearly in the same manner. It is 
capable oi combining wiiJi a great deal of tan; the 
quantity given is v:iried ::t the pleasure of the artist, 
by allowing the silk to ivmain a icngcr or shuitep 
time in tlie deciiciion. 

7 dye cotton* and linens Mack. 

The cloth, prtrfiousiy dyed blue^ is stei^peil lor 
*2i liour«i in a deenction of nut-^all!». A bath i> 
piv|>ared containing nci'lsite of iron, formed by 
iuituyulinr acetous acid with brown oxidt? of inMi: 
into this bath the cloth is put in small qiiuntitii'sat 
a time, wrought with the hand for a quarter nf an 
hour; then wrung out, and aired again; wit;ug)it iu 
a fresh iiUftiitity of the h:ith, and afterwai-ds aiix-d. 
These alternate jirocetu^^M are repealed till the co- 
lour wante<l is given: u dec4iction of alder l>ark ir 
usually mixed «illi the liquor containing the nut 
gaUs.' 

'Jh dye toool^ ^c. brovm. 

Brown, or fawn colour, though in f'\et a com 

(lound. Is usually nuiked among tlie simple colours, 
N.cause it h applied to cloth by a single process. 
Various su(>stances are used for bi'own d} s. 

Walnut-peels, or the en:en covering ot tlie wal- 
nut, when first sepanitetl, are white internally, but 
soon assume a brown, ov eve.i a black coloiir, on 
exposure to the air. Tliev readily yirld their Cf)- 
louring matter to water. Vhey are uauhIIv kept iii 
large casks, covered with water, f->r aoovc a yeM* 
before they areasi'd. Tndye wool broun withthgUi, 
uolliing moiH: is iicccsmii^, than to steep the clotii 



io ■ dccoetloa of (hcra till U hu uiquirei) the 
wiihol-rnr cxloiir. The 'leplh oT the iliMk; ii pro- 
^ortiinisl lo till- Orcnglh nf ihe diiictioii. 
Tlw m>it i;r iIk Ttaniit-ii 



i;XIV£R3AL RECEIPT BOUK. 
br beine nuKtl tin 



be lUeil i.r the Kime [lurpoir. 

7b 1^ cmjnwul aban. 

Campnuml Enl-mr* are pnidaecil Iit miilnE tn 

CMliiTtvioinitilft nue<; or whirhUlliu iiinF thing 

tifdv^nicliith lint oT the ■i«|ilcenlaiir,iini) then 

1^ innlhi-r. Tlifte cnlinin wry to itifitiH;- ~ 

ploTi!'!; Fmrn lilue, r.-il, ... 
■n<( t^tnifh grryi are tmidv. 

From lilui:, red, Miil brown, abrva ire nude 
fiiHii IIk liglitvM lo the lUHcitit ■hailit; *i>d lif 
Bi>ini>a gruib^r tliulc ofred, tlie tliiletl uullaven- 
ileFgrKjfi nre in:ulu. 

Kniin bhic, tuI, ami iiluk, .IT'S" '^ ■" ^"^•^ 
■TV (umIf. tiicli u mge, /Wwii •'■rW, uhI Uail 
gregf. T\k: kiiiK'tor |>riiMV^ enlnir i> iluller llwa , 
niiial; Itii* mlviuiv pnMlUEei ■ wriL-tf oT biwi, or 
enlmtn nlmniit lo inHiihf. 

I'roin Trlh>ir, lihu, awl bmvn, are nude (he 
g9''tt ilimff Hiul nfitiEt of all kiiidi. 

Fmu liniirn, blue, awl blacL, am ti'^<'*<=<' 
trmnH ofinit, ami Uii-ir ■lutk's. 

Vnnn (lir n-d, TrUnw, anil timwn, are ■leriv..'<l 
tlii-ai'OH^, gaUnb«r,fiviBe-iiiaii, iir bdiillcur, 
iknut (iu'wiAvPi*, tinnamat, Aim, and ratacn, by 
'juiiDtwatFrllintcnf ilii'BiiIiiuiiHniiiiinil. 

Fnin nl'"" 



Fr«ni hliie .-inil ypllow, frenu uf all ihaJei. 

Froni red awl blue, parpla of all kiiidi are ; nni 

■ 7i Jye itffuml ikartri of^rrta. 

Uivtn i* diitiiiKuiaheil b; ilrcn iiitn a vi 
riuulo, accimliuK to iIil- dviiili, oi ihv |ir 
of i-ilhiT uf Ibi: Grnu|ioiii'Ot (larti. Thiu, 
aea-itmn, entsiliwi, pca-grccn, tu. 

\ViKi, iiilk, anil tinvih aiv iiuullr dym 
bf ^iriif UiKot lint a blue 



To ilf/e grry, ilrai, eaJ dart ArwM. 
ir«l<)th ii jin-iinailt cmnbined with brown osi^ 
' irun, and ailcrwanli drcd fclloT -with queni- 
'in but, th<! nwilt «ill be a drab of diiTErpnt 
.iRdi'<,HceP-1inj> to the proportiiNi of mordant en- 
iiliwcil. When tlm pn>|iortlaDi*«p>aU,lliFeolaai 
inclince ta olite, (ir yollovi on tfir oontraij, the 
dralr mar be druiieniNt, <ir *addaud, aa the checa 
tL-mi il, 1>T mixing a Ihtle niniaeli with the bark. 
7> 1^ a Hack u/im foOan, Hum, and tmrta 

Take tar, iron liqunr lif the irrj beN qialitri 
will t(i rach i^lnn thnvot; three quarlen nf a 
piHiiid iif rii« n<nir, KTid bnil it lo the eunaiKtencT 
uf a tliin inite. Vm tlie lligiior or paite aboTrnKn. 
tiuDiil into ■ liib bcloi^iiv "> ■ nnrhine uaeri in 
the imieru. llw COMI tntPmled 10 be dyed ars 
wouiiil H|iun a mller, and paued Ihrouich ilia 
Ikinci' ur |>ani-, bi-t«ixt the two rullera; thenlir 
cunipldrlT lUuninj; nr drring die vhnle niM* nr 
bodv iir Uif cbith. INm llien Inlo a lerj hot iitoT<! 
ordiyiuK-hinitL'lill drv, UiMi take cow') dung, p>ii 
it inl<> a large coiuht oi water about niiling hni, 
and mil il "fII liqli'lher, tlimuxh which naaa llie 
|iieccort:lulbuiilililbelliur«ighlxioni!nnf. Wa>h 
Hh: gocidii, M duiwed, eitrmu-ly well in waler. 
Take a iiiWHiitv of madder, or logwood, or ih- 
inach,or all nf Ihirm tnlaeil Uij^ther, a* the atreaglR 
of the cloth anil nature of the colour may reqniiv, 
and pul iIkiii Into a mmHT, or tub of bat valer 
,j I tlico eiitn- lliu gond* bi'lim: mentioiieil in thia li- 
quor, aiid kiiii liming or moving Il«m therei 
-' InwiEbl up to tl ■- -■■ — ■- 



by eimv UiKot fliit a lilue eoloni^ and altcrvanl i 
djviii): llianydlnw) whiiitheytAwiafimtgiii-n, 
aeiiial inciiniLnlenrva Gillnw: tlie yellow \fit\U 
•■■|HiRilu* again in the bbie ntt, ami eammunixali'ii 
a gnx-n volnur In it| Uuu niMlering it uwk-it l<ir 
cTviv MlifTpurtK>>e«n!eptdT<:iDi;ermk Aiiyuf 
Ihe lurial nniei'iiwa Gt dyeing ulw: aiid rullav, 
mav bv fiJIuvcd, taking cmv hi iHnparliiNi ihu 
drt'ith uf tlH: uliwlta to that uTlbe jCKuii Tcqiiircd. 

Whi'ii vilgiliatenf indi;(n i> cmplm'ud, il it usual 
M iitia all itw innvdiwita logelluT, and tn dre llic 
ebnh at mirc; tliia wiidituf* what la knuwn by tlie 
nanui i^Saxou, or Rngliab freoii. 

Ta tIjfexiaUl, pHtph, awl She. 

Wool i* giiiiFially Tint dyiid blur, and after- 
vanl* Marli-t, In the uaiial inanm-r. Jl} mean* of 
ourhiimd luixrd with auli.batu uriiidigii, the yro- 
een nay hr |ieifiirnied ut ma:. Silk it Tint dywl 
criio«in, bv mean* vf eorhiiical, and tbeu dlppud 
into Ibf liidigii vaU fjnttnnand linen are firtt dyed 
Miic, aiul Ibcii dipped iii adrciH'tinn of lr>gwaodi 
bull nwrc pumuuiuut colour It gix " ' "" ' 



7» tlgt obve, anmue, i 

Wbni blue U Gombiiied »i 

tlmh, i:ie reiultiiig oidoui 



iniof 



i^«d imDei^ by SrM dycine it tcarlet, and iheo 
yellow, when il i* dvisl nrat with madder, the 
teault il aeiunaraon etJour. 

Silk II dyed orange by mean* of caftbamui) a 
eionamon eotour by Ic^vood, Omil-woud, aod 

^f^olton and linen meive a einnimon ooloui by 
Bcana of weld and inadilBrt and aa oUtb-coIoot 



diirare limuKhl up to tliE nreniih of colour 
ireiL Ifjie Uw coodi again wclIwMhed v^ 
druii. For dvuiiic black, U will be proper tb paH 
Uie goudi a •ccoiiil time thrungb the above opEn- 
tiunii Bilillng niinv or kia of llie dyeing-woodi *■ 
bufuru. If lOliTilie abote iqicrationi the >-adeot 
culiiiir is Ijn [ullyir too mU' h upon thr red bur, 
It will be ofrvirJh- to give them a little lumaH.. 
and then run tlii'iirtlimugh a liquor mHde from irou 
and ovIiT, or aliler bark. 

.liiBlher mMad. 
Take common iron liiiuur, iind wld 3-Wia of a 
pound iif fine Rmir, awl hy hniliiig bring it to Ibi: 
cnniistency iif a tbiii pasiei ur inittiid of flour, aild 
ghn or linm^d, or gum, or all of them mimi tc- 
gvtlier, till i: is hmoght to a nroper Ihickneaa. 
ThcQ inn the giwlt Ihrmqih the machine, and 
Ibllow lliv bvfiin: niridiunrd uprraliiHii. 
Te due eirva, btult ifrtaa, parcel, bivmiu, CM- 

quur Willi Hium dis^ulti-d therein, in quabtitjr tit 
each ■cGiKdiug to the thailc of colour wauled, made 
into ■ lEiste <ir liiiuid, by iidilbig Dour, gum, glur, 
iinaenl, uroiieurinnn-ofUinSaabrfora. TliMi 
jHil the liijiini' or lioile above munliniietl into a tuli 
fwloiiKing tn the uiachliH-, and pan the gouda lo 
Intended lo bu dyed, tlinmgli lb« n.Mliioe. Take 
Ilii-ni &OIU tho luaeliiiw, and baiir; tliem un 
teiT «aol rudiu, wliere tbu* an to rcnuiin till . 
niuglily drr, I'aliu cuw*! danfc pill il into a la 
eoi)[i,:r of li'it *aur, and inL it widl tiwdi 
tlironab wiiieli bOM iIh- duib or r,Md' ""•■■ • 
mu(;lily ■nAcmil, llu; iiuaDtily of dung 
quirtil, lieiiig pru|Hirtiuiieil an before. 

Tbe goods alter tllla proccM being well watheil, 
lake a quaiili^ of lii|i»r niaile fruip -uadiler, li^- 
wood, HimHli, fustid. Hiaail, woail, quereitnm 
biHt, pcai'li wnod, o- other woods, lo produee the 
culuur ■'BnlB<l, Oi'mm of Iheni; and if tuceiiair 
dilute Ihiiliijoor niili water, aceoiiiingioihi- ihaifc 
orfulncii of colour wanlullo be dyed. Tlim work 
tbe foods through this liquor i afisr which pau 



lltlM» 

ntll th<^ 
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taem thraagk eoM or warm water, aeeording to the 
eolour, the proper apphcation of wluch is wellKnown 
tc d^ert, adding^ a iiltle alum, cup|>erat, or Rcimait 
▼itnol, or two or more of them, first dissolved in 
water. Then wash them off in warm water, and 
dry them. But if the colour is not siifHciently full, 
repeat the same oi>eratioas till it is brought to the 
mde require<t 

To dife crimtany red, orange, er ytUotw, 

Take red liquor, such as is ^'uendly made from 
alum, and dilute it with water according to the 
strength or shade of colour wanted to dje, brings 
ing It to the oonsisteocj of a luute or liquid, as be- 
fore described. Then pass the cloth through tlie 
machine; which being dried in a cool room, pass 
it through the operations of dunging and wasliing 
as before. Take a quantity of liouor, made from 
eochineal, madder, ueaeh-wood, iiraxil, logwood, 
woad, fustic, sumaco, or any two or more of them 
|;roportioned in strength to the shade or eoloiir 
wanted to dye, and woriL the goods through this li- 
quor till th^ are brought to tlie sliade of colour 
required; aUer which wash them in coLd or warm 
water, and dry them. 
7 (• dye eoUon^ wooi^ and tiik, with Pnunan blus. 

Immerse the cotton into a laqi^e tub of water 
slightly acidulated and charged with prussiate of 
potass, lliese sorts of stuffs dyed in Prussian blue, 
and then in olive transformed into green, are par- 
ticularly sought after in trade. By |irocesses ana- 
logous to those employed for cotton stuffs, the in- 
ventor has obtained tlie same shades and colours, 
on samples of silk; and for many years, he has even 
sueocetuNl in fixing Prussian blue on wool, and in 
producing on cloth the same shades as on cotton 
and silk. 

Dyeing with Pruuian Mite. 

By the foUowiiu; process, a brilliant and perma- 
nent colour, called Raymond blue, from its pro- 
noser Mr Raymond, Professor of Cliemistry at 
Lyons, may be produced; a colour more bright than 
and as deep as that obtained from indigo, fur- 
nishing likewise a sky-blue, not attainable from 
that siiDstMnee. 

The silk, after its usual boiliiu|[ witli soap, is to 
lie cleansed in a large quantity qi water; it is tlien 
to be inuneraed ic a solution of the per-Miliihate of 
iron (copperas of a dark green), the oxide of wliich 
combines with the silk — the profier qnantit}* of fur- 
niginous matter the silk has absorbed is indicated 
by the greater or less intensity of the j^eUow colour 
It presents. It is then to be rinsed witli ^at care 
to remove all the fre« acid, and jilonged in a bath 
of prussiate of {KMash acidulated by sulphuric acid. 
The dyeing is effected in a few minutes. Wlusn 




tie acetic acid. 
Cfuvretd'o mode of graduate ohadeo of colour 
from Prmdan blue. 
Impregnate eadi i»areel of silk to be dyed with 
a dirtereiit proportion of the oxide of iron by im- 
iiicrsing it m a solution, the strength of whim has 
IxHin n^lated aecordiugly. For tlie deejier tones 
ot colour employ tlie acetate, and fur the oUiers the 
III) iriate or suJpliaie. After liaving pi*o|Nirly rinsed 
(ill separate water) eadi parcel, it is to be dipp- 
eil into distinet baths of tlie prussiate of potash, uie 
qumuity of -which htu been nuule to corresiKMid with 
the (luantity of oxide of iron pi>;\iouKly united to iL 
With iliese precautions ail die desired sliades may 
Ik' obtained. I'hose which are liKlit and Iihvc a 
g-rettUMh cast stiuiiht be well wa»lie«T in river water, 
which will soon j^ipduce the blue in iu |Mirity. — If 
this does not liap^icn a very -weuh solution of mu- 
riatic aoid will iiroduce the effect to a certainty. 



jHi predpiUUe auUUn of load and topper^ on 

wao/, tilkj and cotton. 

Soak the stuff which is i^itiuired tc be dyed, in a 
solution of acetate, or rather sub-acetate of 1 ^d, 
wring it when it comes o«it of the bath, dr>'iii^ it 
in the shade, aflerwards wasli it, and again im- 
merse it in water charged with sulphurctte<l hydro- 
gen gas. By tliis process are obtained. In a few 
minutes, rich and well-laid shades, which vary 
from tlie clear vig^otie colour to the deep brown, 
accord ing to the force of the mordant and the nuni- 
l>er of the immersions of the stuffs in the two bath- 
ing vessels. From the order of affinities, it is the 
wool which takes colour tlie best, aflerwards the 
silk, then the cotton, and lastljr tlie thread, which 
appears little apt to combine with tlie monlaiiL 

The different colours above indicated, rcsiiit the 
air well, likewise feeble acids, alkalies, and boil- 
ing soap, which mo<Iifv dieir shades in an imper- 
ceptible manner, and these shades are so striking, 
that it will appear difficult to obtain them in any 
other manner. 

This new kind of dye is verj economical. The 
sulphuretted hydro^n gas is obtained from a mix- 
ture of two parts ot iron filings, and one of urini- 
stone melted in a pot; this brimstone 1% IruiiM'd. 
introduced into a matrass, and the gas is rf.movcd 
bv sulpliuric acid extended in water to a mild heat. 
The gas absorbs abundantly in cold water. 
To dye cotton cioth black. 

Take a quantity of Molacca nuts, which in Ben* 
gal are sold at t2«. per ewt., and boil them in wa. 
ter, in close eaitlien vessels, with the leaves of the 
tree. During (he boiling, a whitish substance, 
formed from tlie mucilage and oil of Uie nuts, will 
rise to the surface; this must be taken off and pre* 
served. Tlic cloth ii)tende<l to be black lui st be 

firinted with tliis scum, and then dyed, alter which 
et it be passed tliraugh lime water, when tlie 
printed figures will be changed to a full and per- 
manent black. 

7V) dye -wool a permanent blue colottr. 
Take 4 ounces of Uie best indigo, re<luce it to a 
very fine powder, aud add 18 pounds of wool, in 
the grease; put the uhule into a copper large 
enough to contain all the wool « to be d) ed. As 
soon as tlie requisite colour is obtained, let the 
wool be well washed and dried. The litiuor ix-- 
maining may be again used, to produce lighter 
bluea. The colour will be as b«»suliful and per 
maoeiit as the finest blue, produced by woad, und 
Uie wool, by this mctliod, will lose less iu weight 
llian it it ha<i been previo«isly scoured. 
7^ produce tiki Svku deep and pale red topical 

mordanto. 
When the cotton cloth has been freed by steep- 
ing and boiling in soap and water, from Uie puyle 
used by the weaver, and any other impurities it 
may have acquired, immerse it thoroughl}-. or, a." 
it is called, tramp or {md it in a solution of any al- 
kali, and oil or grease, forming an impi'rtect soap, 
or boil itinanvcH tlie iierfect soaps dissolved in aa- 
ier, or in a solution ol soda and galliiioli oil, in the 
proportion of 1 gallon of oil to ift) gallons of soda 
lees, at the streni^h of four degrees an<l a lialf; 
tlien dry the cloth in the stove, and repeat tiie pro- 
oesa several times, which may be ^'ai'ied at plea- 
sure, according to tlic lustre and durability ot tlitj 
colour wanteii, stovc-<lrving tlie clotli between 
every immersion. To tiie above soluuoiis add a 
little slieep's dung, for the first tni*ee iiuiutnsi(»ii*>; 
tliese ai*e called Uie dung liquoi*s; alter tlie clotii 
has received Uie dung liquoi iy it is steeped for f i 
hours in a Cjiuuilitv of water, 110 degrees of Fnh- 
renbcit; this is called Uie gn-eii steep. The clulii 
being again stove-dried, is immersed as above \uj 
solution of «J^i aud oil, or grease, or boiled in 
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r> Ar ^t Oar. 
'm.it uTbIIl, take aoe paond irti 



It,. •■'H-*, 't IiLk, mm or leu foil, will he s^ 
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rtWH 1j>ll-lrr>"-'hF>l<MHh-' 

i..li>ili*h «K, '^wij'tl- „ . ".^ 

Kill iltfnu^iiir-r.mu't rum: tint iIhii ■|i|inr |infertl* dew, eat h^ an namal 

« inwial'in' )■>' 1 1>> ib-en-1'4 '■> l-alairMlH-il. (ir ■• ahiii- viro iuUi tliin ilwe*, ud )«! it inio a iMtc- 

Ik^M-MilH'hMiilM- lltiinnH'iwM, ■■hHiBrrli' |nii lidl Ml of builint mn-i when Uiii Biy m 

u„.nu I, InihiimlMwV, llH-irnli, wli^dii-H iliu>Jn->l, ei<r4thu Merin the pan. Uua ft K 

Hi|iiiii«.i"'ltwilH^»l'in-Min"whi>«iil. Uik- Itirin oiit, «iil riuK in hot wHer; ia ikt n> 

7 V .Itr M't itNi/ »ififi» Am.rfi m nb* maff wi'.n. tmu \taur thrrt table ipDonifiil of pi ph. vdal 

fillih-- r.Hiior silhriiTsiili'r, ohi-aX i^It . iiitna vadi-bnM) baun lulT full i^ bat raun p< 

twiK iHit iniiuinnn'i4'a|ii-aiHl»IHii|i|ir<llii«i>-, V ;l>p ilwkinjri in Ihii dre vaier, and wfacaoTAt 

„ ,,.Mt.ilni»l>hr.<nr««irr "f •niiurh. ami " Jwl.- rallril lialf tUitvt or lilac, take ikea froa 

ill!) 1.. .niwi-niiimi-viviili hnl <rn'ii n-<|iiiri->l ii> ' ihr iIti- mitrr, aa>l ilighilT rinie then ■■ ccUi 

la w nil, ilir nm-niMil m>t U- •'■lUiTi^il. 'I'Ih-w ' thrn ilrv hang llifin up in a cIok rc w m wtiik 

■hi-iilil ^.il. ■■ li-n*. Irmi hiir mi hiHir l<t too mliilinr it bumti vhoi Ihrr uc Liiulf bkBcta: 

,.1111 ii ihni ihi- incnilK-nta nw> h<- «>'ll ii>r<ir|ii» i (•! inv riiailr rH|uiivd of Aerii coliMir, ukc ihs 

111. .<' I'll. |.rti>:a .' TDii*) ilm'hr r-ii<Uil ilnxiliv . frinn llu: niljihurinr-niom, and fiuiik dwB b< 

j>.,i i.« i.i.^d.laniii ihr gthK)< nu< dim Ih' |iiil niUiiiie llirn^Hii «(& vim a ckeaa faaaei. S*M 



, - .^. ... _ -_ ..-.,. - -- - - ^npmil TtiiifeMlklttiHgtUat^. 

!•• .■».>.;%. kill! t.'..hnf ■'i>>.<«U iiuMitr i* vM Tlinr air iltnl likE other alka, eaaeptiai tk« 

1 '-, ^ I I, vHill i>H« ,■* pni« riip)aT» nwT ihn ninit he NiTpeit a dar er iwo ja blMk la^Hr, 

<. ..-. ..lA 11. lao.-v ttHvi-sd-n. anil lumgnp hrl-.T<. ihi^t- uv pit into the black alk An. Ai 

I lliiltbi-r ■ailOJklike*Bi(aBp«rita'.ti>CiM 

"■'• I.'-, r'i- i-'^.-vii i-tV-rr >i-.iV ami lilark Ihi-n^ ther oiuitbe pot iia aaiijga kn 

S... .<■'. .«.■:; .>:i..>l>o. I...I) n mur oT al Itr lilil •<•! a t»bk.. iwl'iahbcd a!(h Ac air nihs, 

MX ■.... .>. ■''•ui.|.!>> M ai.hil Vnwi nur tfl nr llainid. iipiin a bich ii oil e( olivea. aai Asa M* 
t .. .1 v.'iii..- .> ih. ^-< mw. ru ■>!pr mnK hr ail- ' mnn- tlirv atv nilibtd the hrticr. Eiok ■■•'rf 
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•olved in the eomier, |iiit in the eoat, tnd boil it 
twentr minutes; tnen tiike it out, and ddd a small 
vine glass, three parts full, of ehdmic blue, and 
boil a<^in from half an hour to an hour, and the 
doth will be a beautiful dark greeny then wash out 
and drj. 

CaUcQ printing. 

This art consists in dyeing eloth with certain co- 
lours and figures upon a ground of a different hue; 
the colours, when ^cT will not take hold of the 
cioth n^aililj, being fixed to them by means of 
mordants, as a iireiMration of alum, made by dis- 
solving 3 lbs. ot alum and 1 lb. of acetate of lead in 
8 lbs. of warm water. There are added at the 
•lune time, 8 ouneea of potash, and S ounces of 
chalk. 

Acetite of iron, also, is a mordant in frequent 
tiae in the printfng of calicoes; but llie simple mix- 
ture of alum and acetate of lead is found to answer 
best as a mordant. 

To appiy the monlantt. 

The mordants are applie<l to the eloth, either 
with a pencil, or by means of blocks, <m wnich the 
|>attem. according tr which Uie cotton is to be 
printed, is cut. As they are applied only to par- 
tieular ])arts of the cloth, care must be taken that 
none of thrm snread to the part of the cloth which 
Is to be lefl white, and that they do not interfere 
with e.'ich other when several are applied; it is 
Deeessiiry, therefore, that tlie monlants sho ^Id be 
of such a degree of consistence, that they will not 

3>reafl beyond those parts of the cloth on which 
iey are appliefl. This is done by thickening 
them with iluur or starch, when they are to be ap- 
plied by the block, and witli gum arabio when 
they are to be put on with the pencil. The thick- 
ening should never be greater than is sufticien, to 
prevent the spreading of the monlants; when oar- 
rie<l too far, the cotton isajit not to be sufficiently 
iHturated witn the mordants, and of course tlte dye 
taikes but im^terfeetly. 

In order that the parts of the cloth impregnated 
with monlants may be disUnguislied by their co- 
lour, it is usual to tinge the monlants with some 
colouring matter. Tlie priuters commonly use Uie 
decoction of Brazil wood for tliis puri>ose. 

Sometimes, tlie two mordants are mixed to- 
getlier in different proitortious; and sometimes oue 
or both is mixed with an infusion of sunuich, or of 
DUt-gidls. ily d>ese contrivHiices a great vuriety 
of colours are i>roduced br the same dye-stuff. 
Procea* of tfydn^f Uc. 

After the monlants have been applied, tlie cloth 
mvkt be completely dried. It is pro|M.'i* for Uiis 
pur|K>iic to employ heat, w?uch will contribute to- 
wards the seiMU'alion of Uie acetous acid from its 
base, and towanls itseva]>oration; by which means 
tlie mordant will combine in a greater propoition, 
4imI moi*e inlinuitely witli the cloth. 

When the cloth is suflicienily drie<l, it is to be 
washed with wiu'm water aD«l cownlung: till the 
fluwer (ir gum employed to thicken the moi*daiits, 
Mnd all those parts of tlie monlants which are un- 
coni^iineil with the cloth, are removed. After 
Uiis, the clotli is to be thoroughly nns»ed in clean 
water. 

Almost the oidy dye-stutts employed by calico- 
printers Hi-e indigii, madder, and (jiteruitron bark, 
ur weld; hut this last substance is little used, ex- 
cept tor delicate greenish yellows. The querci- 
Iron hnrk gi\es colours e<|ually good; and is much 
cheaper and more convenient, not refjuiring so 
gn'at u neut to fix it. Indigo, not requiring any 
luoniuul, is eoiiinioidy applied at once, either by 
• bloi-k ov by a ,«eiicil. It is pix'paix'd bv boiling 
lugelhrr indigo and polasli, made caustic "by quick 
M 
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lime and orpiment; the ■oIuti'Mi is afterwtrrfi 
thickened with gpim. It must ..^ carefully seclu- 
ded from tlie air, otherwise the indigo would soon 
be regenerated, which wouhl remlcr the solution 
useless. Dr Bancroft has profiosed to substitute 
coarse brown sugar for orpiment: it is eqiuUy ef- 
ficacious in decomposing the indigo, and render- 
ing it soluhle; while it likewise serves all the 
purposes of gum. Some calicoeL are only printed 
of one colour, others have two, and others tliree 
or more, even to the number of eight, ten, or 
twelve. I'he- smaller the number of colours, tlic 
fewer in genenil, are Uie processes. 
^dvfproceu to teparate tne red cohuring principle 

ofnuuifler. 

For this purpose three tubs are necessary, say, 
A, B, C. The first, or A, nufRcient for 55 imjuikIs 
of madder, is to l*e two feet eight Indies deep, and 
two feet six in diameter. The second, or B, is five 
feet :md a half higli and three feet in diameter. 
This tub is to be furnished with three cocks, Uie 
first placed at two, the second at Uiree, and 
the third at four feet above its bottom. A serves 
MS a fermenting tub; B, a washing vessel; and C» 
as a deposit. . hese tubs are placed near to each 
other, in the summer, in tlie open air, under a 
shed; in the winter, in a cellar kept at from GC' to 
70' Fahrenlieit To commence tlie process, put 
from jO to 55 pounds 'of ground madiler into A, 
and add water, stirring tiie mixture continually, 
until the madder, when at rest, is covenul with r.ii 
inch and a lialf of wuter. In 36 or 48 liours (be- 
ing at rest, J fernicntation takes place and raises a 
cinist oT madder to tlie surface. Tlie mass is now 
to be transferred to the secoiul tub or B, which if 
then to be filled with water, wlicre it is to re|)osc 
tor two hours. IMie uppermost cock is then o^K'n- 
ed, next the umler one, and lasUy the third. The 
liquor collected from the second and third cocks 
is carriefl to the tub C, where tlie pn>cipitHtion ol 
the mad<ler that esca|ied fix)m B, is oomph ted. 
You may make reiieated washings nf the madder 
in B, iinUl the water ceases to be coloured. Care 
sliould be taken in summer, to prevent the madder 
fnim fermenting a second Umc l*he madder in 
C being washed and precipitated, is equally good 
with tla. lUier. 

To print yeUaw. 

For yellow, the blofk is besmeared with acetate 
ofaluinine. The eloth, afler receiving this nior* 
daiit, is dyed with quercitron bark, and is Uien 
bleached. 

^'aiUeeen ye//ow.-— Otie of the most common co- 
lours on cotton piint9, is a kind of Nunkeen yellow, 
of vui ious shades down to a deep yellowish brown 
ordnh. It is usually in stri()es or spots. To prr»- 
duce it, the printers besmear a block, cut out into 
the figure of theprint, with acetate of iron, thick- 
ened with gum or flour; and apply it to the cotton, 
which, after being dried and cieansed in the usual 
manner, is plunge«l into a potash ley. The quan- 
tity of acetate 'it iron is always pro|iortioiied to Uic 
depth of the sfiade. 

Red. — l^d is communicatetl by the same pro- 
cess, only madder is substituted fur the bai^L. 

i^i'i/c— 'The fine light blues which appear so fre- 
quenUy on printed cottons, are prtxluced by ap- 
pl} iiig to the cloth a block bosmeared with a com- 
pobiuon, consisting partly of wax, which coders 
all those parts oC Uie cloth which remain white. 
The cloth is Uien dyed in a cold indigo vat; aiuj 
after it is dry, the wax composition is removed by 
hot wat»*r. 

IMac and ^rown.— Lilac, flea brown, ami bl:ick- 
ish bntwii, are given liy means of acetite of iron ; 
Uie uuanUty of which is always propoilioiied to the 
depth of Uie sliade. Fnr very deep colours a littlt 
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G™™.— To Ivrin qiiaru of 

wii'ile «Mi Kniiii tin, ind Iwil it in ■ iin>|>cr reltel 
■ill tiro-ihinl* *TS 8*«pCMW«il. 

TupreiHini iIm liuli^n rurmiiini; with (hi! tnlu 
liai, tikfl nini; noumla oT indigo, hilfapound o 
imnf^ orpiiKMt, anil itrinil it in aboui. four qiurt 
of witcr, mix h wril viih the iiidipii uid grin 
the whole In (he imul war. 
7^ nil the whitian »/ fcn ihM prepared iniHn 
Tulce two Kal)<">* of Ihe indifto |in:|iarEiT ■ 
■hovi;, (lien itir into it, h* (leen-ui, one nllon ( 
Ihi! ■nliiliun of (is, ncudwliu-ilbv u munh etiu(i 
■Ikxli u enn be Bdilnl <*i<liiiut'pr«l|iitallng tbe 
(in from the iieiiti. For ■-•---' -■ -' 



m iiiiliicn oil) Ij 



The 

roriIii,i.ingCliii] 






rriin one iiit to knntlier ai <t<i1ckl)' u 

Thej nrv tn be olainKiI in ilii; utual way 

nt oralioudjO nllnnlol o»ur 10 Diie kiJIod oT 

•ulphiiric aciilj Vtej arv tlivii Iii l-r well wulied in 

ikcielinni of welil, imt odiir yellow miIo-ip dra({i, 

•oinr white Ip tboK |iart* which are rB|uinil ec 

Tiiprial tbvt n^nir anil<lrab, 
Dore enlmir anil dnh arc pven by acetite of 
iron anil i]iiereitron bRrki <1><: clotii ii aftefwardr 
|ire|iarrd m the uiual ni»i[>.-r. 

Ta prim £f,Tait ivl'/ur*. 
Whi'n rtiflerviit colimr- »ti- t" a|ip«r in thi 

nceetwrj'. Two or more liloclti me emptored; 
uiHMi rarh of whirh, that iian of (he |irin( uiiIt i) 
OIK, which la to be of tnme iianieuUr colour. 
Htcii- Hre heimi-ircil with dilTErent niDnlBnii, and 
*p|ilieil to die olotli, whion ii afterwardi djL-d ai 
miul. Lit u< miipouc, fur initance, that (heu 
Idiicki Rreapiilied to cnllin, one with acetite ol 
diiiulnc, innuier vitli laojiiie of iron, a third with 
■ niinun of thow two mordnnti, anil that (he uo 

ill. I'll'! iiii'M iiii|in.'gnj|i.'d wiih the mnnhui 

Aceti(e of aluminc, ^l-IIiiw. Acetile oT iro 
olive, dr»ii,dove. The mjxlure, olivegreen.nlivi 

Ifthepnrt of Ihcvellowii covered oierwiih II 
inrligo liquor, a(>iilie(l with a pencil, it will I 
CHivvrlcil into ,frwn. U; llic ume liijiiid, bin 
mn b« giTeo to wioh iiarti of tliu )innt at n 
i|ulie it. 

if the cralon ii 'Wed with madder, i:inpu1 of 
i|uercitron liark, (lie print will unliibil (he foUo*. 

Acetiu nifatumine, red. Aoetile of inn, brown, 
bbu-k. The mixture, purple. 

Whrn a greater nmobi^r nf eolonri arc to an- 
pcarj Gir intuince, when thnie cmmunioited by 
litrk, Biul (h'lW bv nuuliler are wanteil at the nme 
lime, nnnlanU for uani of ihc iiactem are (o be 
it|ip|ji'ih (heenunnihen i> lo be ilye<l in ihcmul- 
diT hatb, awl bkaelKdi (lii:ii the real of the lO'ir- 
daiKa, to fill 'If (he |iBllern, an: added, aiid (he 
eliidi ill again dyed with ijuurcilron bark, and 
hltmcheil. llie aeeond iftiug 'luea not much ai- 
fcEt tbe maibkr lolain*! bvmnu the Dnirdant^ 
which render them iwrmaoent. are ilrewly Mtto- 
taKd. The yellow tinge la eaajlf renmnlliy the 
nibaequeat bleacliing. Someiimei a new mar- 
daiA II alu applied to aomu of the madder oo- 
Ijun, in «miE4uene« of niiiBh, they i««ei*e a new 
nemanciil oolour frum the bark. After (he tail 
(lemhiui^ oew eolDun nay be added by oeaoi of. 



the iodifii liqaor. The tollomoi MUe «dl|iii 
an iilen uT the colour* wbieh may bat p>a la a> 
tun by (heae |>m*eaae*. 

L Muliir f/)*.— Aaetiteof aliHniae, nd. Aw 
(ite of iron, braon, blmk. Amite diland, liki 
Ooth miieil, iniride. 

IJ. Slack iJ^.— AMtka f£ alKmine, yaiWi 
AaetiieoTiroo, dore, drmb.. Ulaa and Mrtia rf 
aiumiae, olin. Itad and aodUe oTalwaia^ «n«. 

nl. /M^ dye.— lodigo, Uuo. iBdigoMd)* 
low, green. 

7*0 pnfart a taittitim fir gvm ^t^ m a!m 
priKbng. 

Colleot hair a Ion weight of •onpi at pdu > 

■kini, or pieeea of r«bbil oe riMp Jkins « W 

(hem together for aeren or right amir*, (■ 3n^ 

i~.. -c »■_ « ...,|]| ii haonmee % MiadgB~ 

h itWa 
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Then drmv il off, and whn oold, waffa it. Waa 
it again, and to every hundred vei^lit, add 4^ 



from malt, or 9U pounib weight of aupr. Wka 

ineorpir«ed,taheito(r,aiid put il into a^Mkfiww- 

Thia aubalitutc fur gum mu b« mnd by atiM 

' Iter* in nuKing up uearii all kiMla of eotoin. 

uaing a aiith f»n ouij of giua with it, it *il 

improve the gum, and, be a aawio^ aTaU V 

eeiiL and without gum, of too per ecDI. Uwill^ 

iniproTe and pnacrve (he paate ao isiiali aaad I) 
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Ttprtpartai 

Anatto il aaolouriiig b;Sula oCa 

eitneied from Uie aeeila afatroa *e(T an 
the Wen Indiea, and whieh in bdgbt a 



<y two proeeawa to olieui da 
eda. l^ey firM poaad Ibas 
^B qnantity of 



rwd fcenla of tbeae aeedi 

and mil Uiem with 

which in the emine of Eva or *>x ijaii'lhaiiaii^ 

pmj^at of refmentaltou. The iMjuia thea feae^M 



poration over the fire, or by 
^luAer meHmL—tVa eoaiiata ia f«li6i« lb 
FoaaeIfiUed*itEa» 



aecda betwoen the hi 
ler. The colouring 
itwiriniuamaaalikeaeakeofwasf Ink It (he ni 
fveula, (hui deUicheil, ia much mon: beauliliil Ikm 
in the lirK proceaa, it ia leal in quautitj. Uco^ 
■1 (lie apleiicluur ol it ia UM> briglit, thn laiUaNaa 
accuitiimed (o wcakeu it by ■ miuuna of red ■»■ 

(/«•/■ onoKa. 

The nmlve* of die l:^u India iitanda UMid t» 

merly (o employ anailu lor paintiug their bodi^ 

■" -^ prea^nt, ilia applied, in Kurupe, ID tbcw- 

M dieing. It II employed loipm theinl 

I woollen MuHa intended to be ilyEd nd, U^ 

r, and green, ho. 

he Ml I'f ilie vaniialiBr it fbnna jiart of Ihc 
iiilion aruhanglng vamialiea, tn ^ve a eold 



It ou^t t; 



ve outaidc, auft to Ihr 



Tt prepare VMdw. 

Tha CanitT ami Uape ik Verd ialaadt iiiialaw 
_ kind of li^n or moai which yMda a fuM 
eulourine pall, when eipoied (odieoantaetcfaM.. 
— onia diaeopged from urine, in a Mate of potn 

etiotL by a miitnre of lime. When the iiniixai. i 

w finiaheil it ii kuowa by tlw nuoe oi' litmua. 

Tttii artieb ia prejiarad oo a lai^ aaalu at l^r. 
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4on^ Paris, and Lyon^ In the latter oitjr another 
kind of lichen, which grows on the rocks like most. 
M employed. 

Tlie ammonia Joins the retinoas part of the plant, 
flevelopes its colouring part and combines with it 
In this state the lichen loncns a paste of a violet red 
eolour. inters|>cr8ed with whitish spots, which give 
it a marble api>earanae. 

Litmus is emplored in dyeing to communicate a 
riolet colour to silk and woollen. It is used also 
for colouring^ the liquor of thermometers. 
To prepare bastard taffrmu 
The flowers of this plant contam two colouring 
psrts: one soluble in water, and which is thrown 
•way; the other soluble in alkaline liquors. The 
latter colounng part becomes tne basis of various 
besutiful shades of cherry colovr, ponceau, rose- 
eoloiir, &c. It is employed for dyeing feathers, 
and eonstitntes the vegetable red, or Spanish ver- 
milion employed by ladies to heighten their com- 
plexion. 

Cartharans cannot furnish its resinous colouring 
part, provided with all its qualities, until it has 
oeen aeprived of that which is soluble in water. 
For this pur|>ose, the dried flowers of the oariha- 
nins are enclose<l in a linen bag, and the bag is 
placed in a stream of running water. A man with 
wooden shoes gets Ufion the bag every eight or ten 
hours, and treads it on the bank until the water ez- 
firesscd from it is colourless. 

These moist flowers, afler being strongly squees- 
<9d in the bag, are spread out on a piece of canvas 
eitendcd on a frame, placed over a wooden box, 
and covered with five or six per cent of tlieir 
voight of carbonate of soda, rure water is tlicn 
poured over tliem; an<l this (irooess is repeated se- 
veral times, that the alkali may have leisure to be- 
eome chai*ged with the colouring part which it 
dissolves. The liquor, when filtered, is of a dirty 
red, nnd almost brown^colour. The colouring part, 
thus held in solution, cannot be employed inr co- 
louring bodies u:itil it is free; and to set it at liber- 
ty, the soda must be brouf^ht into contact with a 
body which has more affinity for it. It is on this 
precipitation, by an intermediate substance^ tbat 
tite process for making Spanish vermilion is found- 
oJ, as well as all the results arising from the di- 
rect a|)plication of this colouring part, in the art of 
dyeing. 

Uttlity of sheep* 9 duruf, 
Tliis article is uscu in dyeing, ror the purpose 
of preparing cotton and linen to receive certain 
colours, particularly the red madder and cross- 
wort, whicli it peiforms by impregnating the stuffs 
with an animal mucilage, of which it contains a 
large <|uanttty, and tliua assimilating them to wool | 
and silk. 

To prepare vfoad. 
Tins is efl^HJted from the leaves of the plant so 
called, by grinding tliem to a paste, of which fa«11s 
are made, placed in heaps, an<l occasionally sprink- 
led with water to promote the fermentation: when 
tliis is finished the woad is allowed to fall into a 
«Aoarsc powder used as a blue dve-stuff. 
To prepare inJigv, 
l^his dye ii derived from the leaves and the 
yo'1'1^ Rho<}(s of sevei-al species of indigo plants, by 
scyikiiig ihero either in cold water, or still better 
in wKter kept wann, and at about 16(y Fahr. till 
the liquor becomes a deep ^;recn; it is then drawn 
off' and heat or churned till blue flakes apjiear, 
when lime water is added, tlie yellow liquor drawn 
off*, and th^ blue sediment dried and tormvd into 
■umpa 

To prepare carmine. 
Uotf -tne ounce troy of cochineal finvly powdered 
10 ii (* 14 pints of i-ain or distilled water, in a tiu- 



I ned copper Teiiel for three mlnutea, then add 25 
i grains ot alum, and oontinae the boiling for two 
minutes longer, and let it cool; dnw off^e clear 
linuor as soon as it is only blood warm, very care- 
fully into shallow vessels, and put them by,' laying 
a sheet of paper over each of them, to keep out the 
dust for a couple of days, by which time the car- 
mine will have settled. In case tlie carmine does 
not separate properly, a few drops of a solution of 
green vitriol will throw it down imniedi.,'ely. The 
water being drawn bff, the carmine is dried in a 
warm stove: the first coarse sediment serves to 
make Florence lake; the water drawn off is liquid 
rouee. 

fo obtain a dyeing matter from potato tops. 
Cut off" the top when it is in flower, and extract 
the iuice, by bruising and pressing it. Linen or 
woollen imbibed in this liquor forty-eight hours, 
will take a brilliant, but solid and permanent yel- 
low colour, if the cloth be afterwards plunged in 
a blue dye, it will acquire a beautiful permanent 
green colour. As to the mode of execution, it 
should pass through the hands of a chemist or skil- 
ful dyer, to derive all the advantages it is capable 
of furnishing. 

7b print carpets. 
lliese carpets are made of knitted wool, by 
means of a machine^ they are afterwards pressed 
and receive all the colours and designs wished for. 
These designs, printed on the tissue by means of 
wooden boards, are extremely neat; the colours are 
verv briliiant, and resist tlie rubbing extremely 
well, provided they traverse the tissui. from one 
part to another. 

These new carpets are warm, and have the ad- 
vantage of being cheaper than other carpets; they 
last as long, and are not crossed by seams disa- 
greeable to the eye, even on a breadth of from 
twelve to fif\cen feet 

To dye hats. 
The hats Aioald be fii'st strongly galled bv boil- 
ing them a long time in a decoction of galfs with 
a litOe logwocNi, that the dye may penetrate the 
better into their substance; after which a proper 
quantity of vitriol and decoction of logwoml, with 
a little verdigris, are added, and the hats uontinueil 
in this mixture for a considerable time. They are 
afterwards put into tresh liquor of logwood, gallb, 
vitriol and verdigris; and where the bats are of 
ereat price, or of a hairwhich with difficulty takes 
the dye, the same pi*ocess is rci>e:»ted a third time. 
For obtaining the most perfect colour, tlie luiir oi 
wool is dyed nlue previously to its being formed 
into hats. 

Another method. — Boil 100 i>ounds of logwoo<l, 
18 pounds of gum, and 6 pounds of galls, in a pro- 
per quantity of water for some hours; at\er which, 
about 6 pounds of venligris and lU of green vitriol 
are added, and the liuuor kept just simmering, or 
of a heat a little below boiling. Ten or tv^elve 
dozen of liats are immediately put in, each on its 
block, and kept down by cross bars fur about an 
hour and a half; they arc then taken out and aireil, 
and tlie same nunilK'r (^f otiiers put in their room. 
The two sets of hats are thus dipped and aired al- 
ternately, eight times each; the liquor being re- 
freshed each time with more of Uie ingredients, biit 
in less nuantity than at first 

To prvve the colours of ityea stuffs. 
For crimson, scarlet, flesh-colour, >iulet, peach 
blosttom, all idiadeb of blue, and other colours bm- 
dering on these, dissolve half jm ounce of (dum \\\ 
a pint of water, in an earthen vessel, and iniu tl.i.i 
pot the eighth of an ounce of tfie stuft' or thiin'l 
that is to be proved; boil the whole for f;\e miiiuliti, 
and wash it out in cUan water. 
For all sorts of yvUov, green, madder red cin- 
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Ml o>iii» of Ihe ibiirDr Ihn^d in Ihc lululji 



?V tara rr-t AMr blark. 

Tilif! R idiil nT tht liqiinr nf iiicklcil hprrinj;!, 
Mr ■ i».iinil of Umii-hlMk, iin<1 tvo ouncH of thi- 
nt« <ir iron. Mil Nnil boil iheni for twtnlj mi- 
liUU'ii, Ilien atmin miiI nili liie liii'iid well inla Ihe 
rootioTthv hkir. 

'/'■ rfiange llie rahur of hair. 

Thii ii'ilrme hx iipnwlii<g tS; hair la Mmcli on 
Ihe Knot like liiwn, niter TirM wiihiiie It '"■i ■<> ■ 
llllvkmi wotpr. Thii lev, wilh IbeTiiRe of ibe 
mil aiut *lr, hritiKi Ihe linir In ■ pcrint wMleneit. 
Tlii-ra in Nlwa mnhoil if ilveia]!; hair wllli bii- 
iiiiith, whirh rendKntuchwtilletuiriinhi'nk-rtUiii 
miirli niHNi llie jrllow, of ■ IiHrIiI lilwr colour. 

Eluir mm hi? tIiwibmI from ■ i*il, pn.7, or other 
ilitairrpHblF onlnur, lo a brorn or iwrii bliek, hy 
1 •olullciB of iiilTFr. 1'he liiiuon, vilJ uiult-r llic 
imme of Aiiir wU^rt, are, in fuel, no muir. tl»n 
Boliitinni (if nilrrr in iu|ii«-riirtit, luvt-ljr diluied 
wilh ••iMis, wiib ihe ailililionof in|;reiheiitii,whieli 
e/iii1i'ihr.iir n'Mhinic In Ihi'i.- iflieacjr. Thp •ohilinn 
ihouM bv full; ulareti-il *ltli i>ie silver, lIxtth.Tc 
iiiiT be nil mnrc iieiil in it thin l> ncoEinry fnr ', 
linlilinj; the metal illMultFil! mid hcriiki (tiliillnn ' 
wllh ■liter, % liltbi iiiirit <if wine nuv be tdileil for 
tlK fiirtlK-r ilMoniimvti'in of tlw Kill. For ililiil- 
in|; llie anlnlian, iliitllled water, or loire riiin-«i' 



inKil inilkj, «iilni 



■1 on Ihe mailpr In be euineil, ehaniing Uie 
inuiiiti:nr(I with it ln*n iiulelihle blark. Hair 
ilio lie ilyeil nf any eoluiir i" tlic ume mannt 



K 



jfTi ilgr britlltt arfiathert grtrm 
.ke of venllgrit anil vrnliter, eiicli I ounce, 
water 1 pint; mix lhi:in wlH, and dip Ijtc 
TiriMln or (eainirt, tber liaving been finl luikeil 
iu hot water, iMo Ihe nud mixlore. 

JIbie. — Take of indicn and rirae, rach 1 ounce, 
Btiit a |He(« of alum the aize of a Innl nuti piit 
Iheni into rum water, and dip the nMterinl* into ii 
Init, ban]{ li.em up to drv, and eiap Ibein well that 
thn may <i(>cn^an(l by chni-gins Ihe colourt, Ihe 
afiinmid matenalt miif b« in tliii nunn.ir dyed of 
any mlnnrt lor iiur^ile, Uie lake and indigo; for 
ainuitinn, TMiuiiion and imalt. 

Ant— Take an onnoe Dfllraiil wood in powder 
half an ounni of alum, a quarter of an ounce of 
I'ennilinn, and a pint tuvinenr, boil litem up to a 
moilrral(Mhieknc>t,and(1iptliehriWle>orfca|]iera, 
Ihev haviti); been SrM aoakrd in hot water, hitu the 



Ta Jg: «r calmir harte hair. 
Slerp In water vlierrin a nmall quantity of tur- 
pentine hai been bniled lortheiiiaccof twoliouni 
Uicn liaviiw pre|iare<l the ooloun i«y hot, boil the 
hair Iherein, aod ant colour, black excepted, will 
lake, biK that will only take a dark red or dark blue, 

7^ dj/eglma. 

Take tiie enlnur auitible for the ooeaaloni If 

tark lake Spiiu A brovc«>! black eardi{ if ll^wr. 



yellow and whiting; and ao on wlA odwrcrint 
mix I'lem with a moderate firr, daab the ^ 
over with the colour wet, and Id Ifarm bau tl 
they are irj, then beat out tbe fttpcrflaily riOi 
enlnur, uid imnnth them over with a aretek^c 
■Iveking •tiek,rTdueini'4hno to their proBcritm 
■r<.ilyfmlmUglnfpirpL 
Boil four ounce* of Ifigwood and two miiiibiI 
roehe alum in Ihm plnta of aoA wmter till U 
waited. ItK the liquor (land lo cool lAer Kiib- 
ing. IjO. the etorei be nloeiy niend«I, itica rt 
11 bniili rob ihem orrr, and when irj nptait 
Twice ii mfliciciit, unlet* the eoliiur it la ben 
darki whendrf.ruboftliClooiedjevithaaMa 
elolti; beat up the white of >nrff, aod witi 

ri|[e nib H OTer the leather. Tlie itye will ■■ 
handi; hut weltinf then with Tinegai Mn 
they are waahed will take it off*. 

Ta dge glmrt meaiM^ Umeridt. 

Rrown, nr tan eoloim, are readily uupaited « 
liiihrr (cIdvii, In- the fnllowiiii- aira|ile jrum, 
3li-epmirran in boilii^ aoft water for about t*dn 
hour*: then baring iliilitly sewed op the M 4 
the (tlnm lo iiKtrnt the i^e atainiwK tbe iniMa 
wet Ihem uxer with a ipniii^ or loft bniali ^ffi 
ittto tlw liifiiid. Thequantiqr of aaflnm m wela 
of watur wilt nf couracdepetid on haw mwh ^ 
may be wanieil, and llicir relatire proponioBi ■ 
lliu dc|dh of colour required. A oominon ^h^ 
will ennUin Hiflieienl in quantity fur • aiq^ jm 
ofglovui. 

Tt lingt b*ite and riof)' rMJL 

Boil iliavini^ of anarlrt cloth in — •— ™»- 
il bej^ini to boil, throw in a quarter 
ailiFi niaile from tin; drrgi of wine, 
tract tlw cnlriiir; then throw in a little 
lo clear it, nnd iia» Ihe water tnrough a linMaliA 
Sleep the ivon or buiie in aqna-forti^ aod palka 
Ihe water. Ifil ii neeeuary to Icane wliitBBM^ 
cover tbe place dettinnl fur tliem -rith wax. 

/ii^ifil-.— Take a double handful of lime, ml 
•lack it by aprinkliiig it with water; alir it ipia- 
in^Lhvr, let it ■cttlrtcn minuiet, and pour tbe *■■ 
Irrinloa iian. Then take IheiTOCj, ■oe.aiditNr 
it in the liinr water St hnura, after whiah, k«tl n 
Id ntmng alum water 1 hour, and diy it in tben 

.jnolAer tiirthad.- — Stceii the bone ur InxT dV' 
ing five or •ii day., in w.ler of galla. with a*a 



iieh»tB» 



Green. — Thit rnlour it 



Lpnted to i vary or boat 



by a •oiiitinii of cop|ier or tcVdigrla in ami 
or byjcriniliiig t(<^-thrr two parti uf TeriNj 



lua-farti^ 
i(rii,aM! 

-Take fuur ounce* of aqiia-r^a, a* 

', bane, hnm, he. a 



lay he lUiMd 
i/ruim, ay prtvioimy uoiiingini™ ina aolutiotirf 
»e iiouiid of alum, in twn qiiarii of water, tbia 
immii-iiiiK them Uit half an liour in a liquor iw 
[land by Loiling lialf 1 iKxind of tuitnerie inagd- 
Ion of water, until il be iTiluwd lo three quart), 
ind afterwanli jilunging the coliiurrd aub^na 

Bbit. — All liony nuiltrrt may be Mained bloc, 

ly firat tiupng them with green, and Ihm dippl^ 

ihem into a hot and itrong aululiun nf [learl-MMa 

7b ptrbart wo J fir ilgatig^ 

The wood nioitly uied lo ilye bluck la r 
10II,-, and beach, all of which lakeabeauf 
lolour. l>o not uae wood that hai been lonw gu^ 
7T aged, but let it be ai fredi ai pO)*ible. AftM 



.; thcl 



ent hoar** Imilii 

iil<I be dried ia x]w « 
atiilnoTinyk 



.>- Iht ooIdii 






■n DFiier to dye bUm, frc«i,i«ilar i}Oi«r enloun, 
<ito Blear liolff . Put the nsneen into ■ box or 
tmiiFh, with clear wiirr, ■uUMtlienireniiiiu foui- 
• W fi»P Jarl, dinnei'iK tJi« "ster OBt* Of mi™ SI 
oecaiiDD nuv rnjuin;: the witer vill clear llic 
■■rood offiiime, ho. L« ihcm dijalxmt twelve 

r, mil be oT 



iu thii, Ihe eoloi 
B brighter liue. 

Tn prepare tii 



«rnli 



T»M 



■.bid, li 



aaak. 



krood and llurai 



iliiketl. 






Boil locdherBroxil 

ocfbn it 11 appUcI lu the wood, ■ little youtli ,.,^ 
Be »dd«) to it. A niitahle ivniih for woml, Ihui 
liii|ti>il, mi); be made b} dlnnliing MDb«- oil «f 
turfietitine, mixed with ■•audi portioa of liDweil 



Ehi 






hen put 1 huidfol of In^- 
void, cut mall, ntiia pint of water, and boll il 
down tolenthauhnlfBiiint. If ■ little indijto ■> 
wlded,iliEealaurwiUbeniorebeaatifuL Spread 
■ latXT of thi linuor quite hut on the wood vitli a 

Keil, wbieh will pvelutiiotel eolour. Wlien 
idnr aprEHlonwiolberlaTcri dryUaKain.and 
■life it third: then boll Terdigri* M diacretion in 
■U-own Tlnenr, and auread a larer of it on Uie 
-wood: wheu it i> di?, rub il with 3. braah, and Ui«i 
wtlh oiled *hainnii)kin. ThU |^ve> a (ine blaek. 



. ... -fteUr . . 

Anal/ier melhaiL — After Jonnint; the wood 'Ml 
■he deilined fiufure, rub it with wgua-lortit a little 
diluted. Snul 
diying, which 
•bHiii. Itepeat ibig prooeu again, and tlirni'uli tlie 
-wnnd with the fol]n»ing compmition; put into a 
^laxcd eiTtlien tpikI a pint of mmng vinegar, Iwn 
ouneei of fine Iron filingi, and half a pound of 
iwiinded (alia, and allow them to infuae far three 
orfa,r hooraon hot-oinden. At the end of thia 
lime au^ent the Are, and poor inlitlieTeiHl four 
ouneei of eopperai [aulphate of iron}, andaehopin 
of waterbatinahalfaoouaceafborax a<idiimur:h 
indi|cD diuolved initg and make the whole IhhI till 
~ '"ih riaea. Hub aetBral lajen of thia upon the 



»d, 1 

I whieh a lilU 



Break two ounce 
and put then] into a ^ _. . 
let the bMtle rtand in ■ ' 
I'reigucntljr. When iVini 

Jtnotlier mrthnl. — Boi 

U of WKter, and add 



it *mi ]t 
■ripoli has been puL 
ch-Tmiiil a mahafan^ cahur. 
icet of drapin^i blood in ■}!« 
ofreolifiodsiHri o' 



and ihake It 
. ..At foruM. 
pounl of li^wcod in 
diiubit' hHhdfid of 
pFui ng;. lioilitupRGaln.takeoutthechlpa, 
-—• of the ben linear, and it will be lit fiir 



■lul 



ntair, 

Crimnn. — Hail one pound of rround Biatil- 

hhI ill Ihrecqnattmf walcrforan houri itnin it, 

bi-lf an Dunee of ooclilneal; boil it aftain 

aa bnnr Rntlj, and il will be fit foe 

il a pound of cbtp it 



lof w 



?rfop 



pound of cbtp loewood in tin 
' an lumri then add four outu 



. , . , n oflnditra pounded. 

7^ Moi'ii iwMMscf imn. 

Hold the work to ilia Rtv.tbatilmk^reMiTei 

gFMlHwannIti tbcB take ■qin.fbrtia, and with i 



feather piM it nror III 
Ittie broim. Tlieii oi 



li.e cnniKT, iionr hot 
ow iIkid, and add 



work, till it cnangci tc 



iron liijuor {aoewte of iron; 



rilh t< 



iiijuur ^KvciM^c or iron, 

pound of cUiit-loBwoon 

CK.I nnnwd Dut-Kalli. Tlien boll 

ofiron Iniiorioaupplytheoimper, 

ereil and boiling two lioura 



np another |h 

a dnr, until thnroiijblf penelraleii. 

Onflil iiellmi.—.K lerj iruBll hit of alnei pni 
inlolfae vuniah, wlUinkketliewooilDfagDOdjrd- 
^natAn- umliad. — Reduce four poundi of the 
rooliofbarheTTy,h)'»i»ing, into du»% which puiina 
copper nr brau pan, aild four ounui of tuniierio, 
to uliiuh pot four pUoni of w«ler, then put In ai 



m K^'ther fur 



■itliellqi 






When 

Brifhl fiwn.— Proceed at before to produce a , 
TBliowi but init'Bd of B(|un fortii, add aa inuEh of 
ilie Titriolaled InillKo aa will produce the denirad 

Moth/r m^Aad:— To three i»nti of tlic ttrmieeN 

-cinepir. add four ouncea of the beat Tcniigrii, 
uronnd fine, half an ounce of iap-p;een. and lialf 
an fittn(« of Indieo. Prorewl in auilnio^ "' Vfore. 

Britht ™i~To two pounda of genuine D.-a»il- 
dnit, aild 4 oallnna of water, pot in » manT Te- 
nee,; a. Ihriinnar will well eo«r. boi U.em for 
three hour^ and let them cooli Ihen add two oun- 
ces of alum, and (wo ounee. of aoua fortit and 
keep it lukewarm until ha. ilnxct ihroi^. 

I'tnp!e.—To two ponndi of <liip 'nS-*™. "'"■ 
hal ■ pound of BratlHlnH, ad.l fo.u- pdlon. of 
wMiT. Put in the reneera, and noil them *«>H 
then add ail ouutca of pearl-ash and two fiuneei 
nf alumi let Ihem boil two or ihree houra (tveiT 
dav. till the eolnur baa stmck Ihroutth. 

Fine Afcie.^nto * pound nf oil of ntnol in a 
Rtaaa hnitle, put four oontei of indiBo, and pro- 
eeed :< before direotrd. 

Te »Mtn paprr w /Mrrhnent. 

YrBtm — Paper n»» be fitaincd a beautlfnl let 
'"fli* the linclnreofturmerie fumed by infuains 
■dered, in a pint 



if the root, powde 
Thia mav he nui 



brivbtneai even 
be itanf-d of a < 

dra^D*fl bloorl, 
ofualni; ibeK. i 



IT alao I 



led of a 



will be ec|U>. 
uven tilk<. If 7(11 
redder east, anallo 



.Tr.dh! 



will not VbHcht. 

Arwn. — Paper or.parebmenl 

KTeen, bv the toliilinn "f vmliKi 
br ihe ervabd' of venlipia '1' 

Ornwe.— StaiTi (he (laper 
a full rellnw hy mean, of thi 
thru brush it over with * wlutinn of !i: 
aalt, made br diiaoliinE 1 " 
aahea, or Mil oflartar, ini 






quart. of watiT, and Hl- 

rehment may be ataiiinl 
the tiocturt uf U^wood. 



Tht jiiiec of ripe nriret berrici esiiretn-'i 
likcwiK give ■ purple Jye. 

7b marble Iht ^fff tfbavkt orjmper. 

DiHirivc fauriMineciof nmushic in two qiiuu 
14* clear vMeri then proiiie ■even] ertoon itiixr ' 
*i)h iraUr in pott or •hrlK wid wiili pencil! p 
■iilinr (0 nch eoluur, iiiriiiklc (hem br **j of in- 
.pnnixtuns uimn tbc (iim-wiler, whish mij" *— 
|Hit inM ■ trongh, nr lome bnni veuvl; Ihon 
1 Mick curl Ihcm or ilnw thrm rui in itretil 
IK mucli Tiriely «i rceiuirciL Hminf done 
li'iM the lincik or liooki dole to^tlier, anil only 
ilip the eilcp* in, on tin; Idu of tlie water and co- 
liiiir« rerylighllji which Jnne, takcthem off, and 
■he plain imiin^uion nrilic eolourt inmiiturr '" 
be iipnD the liavei; doing a< well the end % 
fi-ont of Ih<- book! the Mine mnniier. 

TV nuArbU the covert of booki. 

Thia Ii iicrr.innerl Ut rormine clcmili <rith 
r>rt>*, or inlrit of t iLriol, mixed with Ink, ai 
tervunli giixing ihe eoiera. 

Ti calmr veBuin gneti. _ 



am\ tRSAL RECEIPT BOOK, 
ling ii do 



cnfn; dJMolve thtm in iIil- vin 

KaTing been healed hT the lire. 

rn'iiurnllT hefon it ii iiied. 

Waih ■ 



witli «oak potaah wab 
witli ilie green three 
good colour, irlien dry. 



and Bh 

fiiurtimei, till it h« .. „.._ . ._ 

waih it oier vith thin putu water, 

'ft black theed^ of paper. 
Mil black lead with ink, and when ihe pHper ii 
•■It, colour it tliitily over with black ink, with a 
piece of fine cloth; nib on ihe black leH<l, coter- 
ing ecci7 nanj uke (he dneVtoolh, and burnith 
the edge til] it become) well poll tlied. 

When Ijie edge of the pajier, after cutting, ap- 

glau OP an iron ncraiiiT, with a Hat edge. 
To upTirdeU the etiga tfboein, He. 
The bninliri uaed lor buok-odgi^a, niuit be made 
of K'luiB hogs' brittle!, of gnwl Ihicknci*, lied 
riunil with conl, glued at the thick end, and hiJf 
eoieml with a niece of leather: wiien drr. 
Iimdi again with wued cord, wilhin half i 



Prepare tlie aolour in a onp; dip in the bruA 
tiU it I) charged, and then preii it nnt til) it will 
drop no longer. The liwik mud be aerewed lighl 
in Uie cutting preii: hold the bniah in tlie iefk 
lianri, and, wiili a folding-aiick in llie right, rub ll 
nrvr Jie bruah, which will enuac tlie colour lo 
qirlnkle flnelv on tlie edgei. The broali mur* be 
moved up an J down ovcrthe edge, ai you afirinkle. 
to h»e it regular on Eiery pan. ARer the apriiik- 



fimble t? tlioae vi 



To dire er 
The horn to 
nper platei. 



the brariiM ahmld be nrdallT wiA 
', janiealatiy atier ■prinklirc Urn, 
ill other* iae looa HtMmy tbr bmiL 
tain Asm l a r t w i ie ' tAeB calav. 
be d,ved muM be fint [Mi. M id ia 
■ealei, or other flal fofm, iwl tti 
nre prepared: take of qniak-Caa 
two parti, and litharge one part, tempn- th« i» 
getberto the conriMence ofa MftpaKe, with n^ 
ley. Put thii pane over all the patta of the batt, 
eieept auch aa are proper to be left tranapartflC, ■ 
order lo give it a near leKrablanee to Ibe tnnnv- 
ahcll. The lion muK remain in thia mannB', »■ 
Tcred with the paale, till it ia thonnFhlf in: 
" bdng bniihed off, tho horn r^ 



foil of llie kind of Ian 

(eareely dliiingulahable from it. It tei 

degree of fancy and judgment t<t iUa| 



placei, by which apoli of a rel 
produced, which, if proiierlT 
f iallr on the eilgei of Uie dart 



lirk-lin 



beautT of the woi^ and its tinulhut 
tDi«r-^1l. 

■ metltod. — Take ui equal quantity gf 
t and red lead, and mix it up writ]) itniH 
L«T it on (he horn with a amall Wwh 
When d/y, ■«■ 



like (he mi 

To dye Aemi ofiiifferetu colaurw, 
Blrek ii perfnnned by ateeping bnuu ia aq« 
Ii turned green; with Ihl* the hum b 
I aiine or twice, and then putintai 
of l<iKvoc>d and water. 






(armed deeoetioi 
Green ii begun 
len wilh verdigrij. 



'ilh T, 



id of i|uiok-liiT 



; of Hniiil w'mid adde^. In Ui 
I are to be boiled till iuffirien , 
Tni receive a deep black >(ain Iniin » 
ofailver. It ought to be diluted to luehadane 
( aenaibly (0 cnrrode tlie inltiect, and » ' 

'alt, the ma 
pniiible to ibu lu 
■ "uiiogofdie 



■'— wllon the 

id »i|Xed 
itidenbk 



siB&cKXzra Am sooimiNa. 



To blearh elothi, ifr. li 

riie mode of bleaching wh.ch leaU injiir«> the 
turr of cloth fnrmcd of vegetable nihltaneea. 



r™ted by merely eipoiiof it in a mdalennl louring nialtcr of Ihe cloth, that'it ia deprived oT 
itliea(moipliere, aflerhMingbeeniteet«ilin |l its hue, and tlie di<f<'i«ntiH'ace»e>emph>y«l dmM 
■ou of potub Hi- agita, bur At lengtli ol linw II be adapted to prepare it tor ibii aoDibuiatioii, aai 



BLEACHING AND SCOURINO. 
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rmder it as perff^et m possible without destrojing 
Its texture, nn cfTtM^t which, .however, roust iiecc»- 
Mrily eiistie in a greater or less ut^^Tpc from the 
vinion of oxTgeii with all bodies. The operation 
of hU'Mcliing requires four dist'net proeesses. First, 
to rvmo\'e the spittle with which the threads are 
«ovcn:() in the operation of spinning, and what is 
culled the wt»avci^s dressing. This may h^ effected 
by soaking tiie cloth for some hours in warm wa- 
ter, and then boiling it in an alkaline lej, pre{inred 
with it) parts of water, and one part ot the potash 
sold for this purpose, rendered more aetire by 
being tnixcil with one-third of lime. After it has 
Iteen boi1c<l for some hours in this solution, it Is to 
Im well washe<l with water, and then exiiosed to 
the second proces»~thc action of oxygen, which \k 
he«t applieil by means of the oxym'uriate of lime^ 
Bffid re.'idy prepared for this purpose. The solu- 
tion of OTjfminiate of lime must be if siieh stren^h 
as nearly to destroy the colour of a solution of m- 
(li^ in wafer, slightlr acidulated with sulphuric 
acid. The cloth is to l>e alternately steeped m this 
liquor, aud a solution (made as l4:fore directe<l,} 
fnir or five times, using fresh liquor at each pro- 
cess. It is tlicn to be well rubl>ed and washed 
xvith soft soap and water, which prei>are8 it for the 
last process. 

The sti.*eping is in a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid, and from 6(1 to 100 parts of water, the strength 
being thus varieil acoonling to the texture of Mie 
cloth. This dissr^lvrs the remaining ooltMiring 
matter which had resisted the action of alkali, and ! 
the oxymurinte of lime, as well as a small quantity 
of iron contained in all Tegetable matter. The 
c(olh is then to be expose<I to the air for some days, 
and watered, to carry off any remains of the acids, 
and remove the unplcastint odour it acquires from 
the oxymuriate of lime and iiotash. 

'''- ^'"^rA tfri ^ j-inrtaHcaeitL 

'V u MHcertain the strength of this aoid for bleach- 
ing, a M)hition of indigo in the siilphurie acid is 
employ wl. The colour of this is <Ie8lroycd by the 
oxygenated muriatic acid; according to the quan- 
tity of it thiit can be dihooloured by a given quan- i 
titv of the liquor, its strength is known. i 

III this country, machinery isemploved forrins- I 
ing and lieating; the apparatus must be arrati|ed I 
according to the objects to be bleached; the akeins ' 
(^f ihreairmust be suspended in the tub destined 
fir tht:rn, and the cloth must be rolled upon reels 
ill the apparatus. When ever}' thing is thus dis- 
Dosird, the tubs are filled with oxygenated muriatic 
acid, by introducing a funnel, >»hieh descends to 
ilic* boitom of the tub, in nrtler to prevent the dis- 
iii^rsion of the gas. The cloth .is wound on the 
trnme work on which the skeins are suspended, it 
tiu*ned several times, until it is judged, by taking • 
nut a small (quantity of the liquor from time to 
time, and trying it by the test of tlie B<>lution of 
iu<Iigo, that k is sufficiently exhausted. Tlie 
weakened liquor is then drawn off, and may be 
a^^am employed for a new saturation. 

ro bleach by oxymwiate of lime. 

To cause a large quantity of lime to combine 
with (he oxymuriatic gak, tlie lime is mechanically 
suspended in the water, into which the gas is made 
to \w%% ami agitated, so as to present fresh matter J 
lo the gas. Uy this means tfie oxymuriate of lime I 
IS formed in a very convenient manner; it isdissolv- ' 
(id in water, and used as a bleaching liquor. 

This liquor is found to be preferable to the oxy- 
fff:nated muriatic acid and potass. At the great 



ble:ich -field in Ireland, four Irys of potass are ap- I 
plii'd alternately with four wet-ks' exposure on the ■ 
grass, two imm'tTsious in the oxygenated muriate 
3f lime, a ley of potash between' the two, and the 
rxi>osure of a w«wk on the grata between each ley 



and the immersions. During summer, two h^* 
and fifteen days* exposure are sufficient to prepare 
clot!i for the oxjrg'nated muriate; the three alter- 
nate leys, with iit versions in the liquor, will he 
sufficient to complete the biraeliing: nothing ther 
will be neceasar^ but to wind the cloth througl 
the sulphui^c acid. 

The oxygenated rouriatie acid gas mar also ht 
combined with lime in a dry state, or tlie watet 
may be evaporated, when it is employed for the for 
mation of oxymiiriates, which may' then b^ very 
conveniently transported to any iiistance withoor 
injury to its detersive power. 

7^ pretiare tne mtphuret of lime. 

Take of sulphur or brimstone, in fine ixiwder, 
four pounds; lime, well flaked and sifted, twenty 
pounds; water, sixteen nllone: these are to be 
well mixed, and boiled for about half an hour in 
an iron vessel, stirring them briskly from time to 
time. Soon af^cr the agitation of boiling is over, 
the solution of the sulphuret of lime clears, and 
ranr be drawn off free from the insoluble mattei, 
which is considerable, and which rests upon the 
bottom of the boiler. The liquor, in this state, is 
pretty nearly the colour of small beer, but not 
quite so transparent 

7*0 oleach by anilphurei of time. 

Sixteen gallons of Irifsli water are atlerwards to 
be poured uixHi the insoluble dregs in the boiler 
in order to simarate the whole of the sulphuret 
from them. When this clears (lieing previously 
well agitatetl), it is alsc to be drawn off and mixed 
witli the fii-st liquor; to these again, 33 gallons more 
of water may be added, which will reiluce tlic 1»- 
mior to a ^iroper standHrd for steeping the clotlu 
Here we have (an allowance being made for eva- 
{loration, and for t]i<; <iuantity retained in the drega) 
sixty gallons of liquor from four poumls of brim- 
stone. 

When linen is freed from the weaver^s drcssin^^ 
it is to be steeiied in the solution of sulphuret of 
lime (prepare<I as above) for about twelve or esglii' 
een hours, then taken out and very well washed 
When dry, it is to be steeped in tlie oxvmiiriate of 
lime for twelve or fourteen hours, and then washed 
and dried. This process is to be repeated six timei| 
that is, by six alternate immersions in each liquor^ 
which has been found to whitcm the linen. 

Steam has been lately employed I'lir bleaching 
with great success in J^rance. The process was 
brought fi'om the Levant. Chapel first made it 
known to the public 

To bleach cloth in this manner, it must be inv- 
mersed in a slight alkaline caustic liquor, and 
placed in a chamber constnictetl over a boiler, into 
which is put the alkHline ley which is to be raised 
into steam. AfFer the fire has been lighted, and 
the cloth lias remained exposed to the action oi'tlie 
steam for a sufficient len«;th of time, it is taken out, 
and immersed in the oxygenated muriate of lime, 
and afterwards exiiosed for two or three days on 
the grass. This r>peration, which is vt>rv expedi- 
tious, will be sufficient for cotton: but if Imen cloth 
should retain a yellow tint, a second alkaline caus- 
tic vapoui'-bath, and two or three days on the grasa. 
will be sufficient to gi>e it the neeemry uegree ol 
whiteness. 

To hlea^li by alkaUzetl ateam. 

In the process of bleaching by steam, the high 
temperature swells up ihr fibres of the thread or 
cloth; the pure alkali which rifces with tlie elastie 
Huid, strizes wiih avidity on the colouring niiitlert 
and seldom does the tihsue of Oie flax orTicmp re- 
sist the penetrating^ effect of this vap>>iir-bath. The 
whole matter, tlierefore, by which they are colour- 
e4l, is tttaeked and deeororcsed by this single o^ie* 
ntUm; «iNi etcA iS ik^M\dCik>M^iie«eiik^<it\A'«Kiaaa^ 
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llMt tar*—, to 



» npOl Ibe 0|iei 



■iH-TeinViwRreeaafFnliririlir'iL IK nukinx the 
dnth, or thri'Hl, |i»m thrmi^li ilic !.■)■ of otypni- 
Mciliniiniiteoriimc, uiaMnni. clT.?ct«l bciwi 
■rHl the iiubon, iriiinK rrum tlie i 
T of ihe Au; curboiiie uiil 

m penmate the eombii 
tion: irtheclolli ia then cxpoied oh ilw pu*, tlie 
cartiOBie Midi! ill ntnated.uid the cloth Ublnshc)). 
nVeaeA etllm. 
The fint npemlion contiiU in Kourin|; it in * 
ili|th( atkBline •olnliw; or *hmt ii belter, bf ei- 
IMHure to neam. Il it Bttcrwirdi {inl iiilo ■ baikvl, 

•niton in in *lk>line 117, bo«mr it rtuij be r'nud, 
liiitjt Iphvui wilh it u enrtliv ilcpoiiC It ii well 
known IhM cotton Iwan llie lition of leiilt better 
Ihiin bvin[> or Rui; thM time li eicn tieoiutrj bo- 
forelheictionnfthemcanbcprrjuiliuiii toil;anJ 
by tikinK ii>ltuiujj;e oT Ihit TaluiMu |ira|ieitr iti 
reninl to blncbiof , iBMini havij iHwn fooml to frei! 
It ifnnn liic cuthf (Itqvnil, by imHinc iJown (he 
cMinn in s Tny weak tolulioii of luiiihiirio aciil, 
■ml aArrsiHii rrmnting the uiil by wiihinit, leit 
IM Imu; renuininK in it ihoulil deUroT (lie cotton. 
■h Ueack WOOL 
Tlie lint kind ot'blMching to whlehn-ooliimib- 
wctMl, i% tn rrce it fmm greue. Tliit openlion 
i*aillv<l mniriMt. In numufnetone*, il i* ((pne- 
rwlly iK-rfrirmnl bj w imrauniacil Ic;^ formed of 
five nii-«wret of rirer wMcr w>d one of Mule uiiiiei 



il thefinl dc|rrreilf whilenen: it 
I > Hioonil. uid cien * tliinJ lime. 



iilccM, •eourin* il pt 

■mnreKtiMcd with mmpi uiiI, imleiHl, T 

■rtldM, thii pneai it prefunble, but it ia too ex. 

pcnuivu for aKicIci of IdU tiilue. 

Siiliihuroiu acid a* nnitei rer? e*»l)' with wa. 
ter, and in (hia oninhi nation It may be em|ilD]rcd 
fur blvachinK mxri anil ailk. 

7)> prrfMire Ihe nUfiharaut aciil. 

TlinmoM economical nn^lhod it, to dceam|K>ie 
■ulphuric acid, by the mixture of any eombiiatiblu 
nialtiT eaiiatde of taking from it any part of ita 
giyip^n. In ciaet expenroeDt* of tlie laboratory', 
when (lu- clieniiK la duairout of lu*inK it in gi'eal 
imrily, it li obiiiincil by moani of m<tHllia Hib- 
aiaoeea, iinil inrticulni-ly by mercuiy; hut foi' the 
lioriHxe of which we are treating, vliere ereai 
economy la t«<|nin.i1, vc ahnidd rueomiiwnd the 



ur anv unai, wau inuvtiuGo n iniu a uiMnua: |>uiu 
over it auluhnrie aciil, ap)>1yiii|tat the caimllnM 
Ileal, and thero will bediwuaaKedaulphuroiuacii 
pit, which may be oombineirwith walET in an ap' 



ruilenlly lirifibl. They arc then taken nut, and 
are Ivft In drain on a iKnch suvcred with clotli, 
leit tliey ahmild be (tained in oontequence of the 
■li;eoinin«ttuD of the wDod by tha iul|i)nirou* 
acid) il»7 lie next oatheil in river rater, and 
Sjianiib white it eRiploywl, if it ahould be jiulfed 
oeeeaaoy. Thia siwralioo >* pvrformcd 1^ |iua- 



ing Ihe pieeea iLroogli ■ tub of J^wnr, n 
ill which about (irht pounda of Spuiiib-whiK !■ 
been diaaolTod. To obtain a fine vbitena^ Ik 
AuITi, in general, are Iwioe aulphnnd. Atairi- 
ing to thia proceta, one irafDcrvitn, and rtdia| 
two or llirue hour*, ire laBicieDC. Axariaca 
blueing, i> iierfarmei) bjr throvii^ into the S^ 
iih-white li[|Uor a loluUon of odc pan of Pnnia 



llM melhoilof fullieg woollen atuffa, vith mm, 
ia Ihii: a oolound cloth, of about 45 dla, ia UH 
laiil in the uiual manna- in (be trougli 1 
mill, without linl naking it in vatc^ 
munly pracliKd in ni — ' 



faUi^ 

'^o'riia l» 

to be melteil in tiro pidlid 
a hot M the h«d 
can wen Dear 11. init totuiun la tn be poored bi 
little and litllcii|inn Ihe cloth, in mvponiiin ■>! 
it laid in tlie liwigh; afker whioli it it to be uka 
out and ureielie<:. Thia done, Iho elMh i> iwK- 
dialelj ntunied i:ilo Ihe tame troug;h wjlhootMf 
new aoai), and there fulled for two koun m« 
Then lalirii out 11 ia wniif well. In cxnrvaa aU da 
greaic and nitli. After Ilie aeaaiKl rulljnr. then- 
niaiinter of Uie loap li diualieit in aa in ihe fir- 
mer, and cast KniriliBureiittiinea on the elotb, 1* 
mcnibering 10 take out tlie clolh every two bout 
to nreirh il, and ando the plaila and wrinkkiii 
hat awinired in thelrough. U'hen luflicieutiy foil- 
eilj and bmiigitt to ilw quality mid iliiukueai ■•■ 
<|Uireil, tenir it iu hot waiur, keeping ilia ike 
irouEli till il ia ijuile clean. At tu white clolK 
ai lltete fiJI rnoh: euilT and in leaa time IhH 
coloured onca, a third liatt of the aoap may k 
iparetl. 

Tt prrpart an imprmtd bUaeUng timmr. 
Thia IE eHecuil bv a diiaulnlion in wafer of ik 
"lyi^nated inuriati ' ' ' 



earlh, baryle^ 
rthi ahould U 

prjipai-ed ii. thu dry way, by bringing them to a 

Ihe aiiKi-niileil muri-tio acid eai. So prv|wl, 
ditMilvu thcra in water, and apuly iliera tu the >i^ 
ttaiicei reituired 10 be bleadieiL Uy ihit niDrie,to- 
lourt niHy be reiuiivcil fmm linen, miliou, and re- 



Take a tululinn of eauttie aoila, ao weak at t* 
make onlv a fourth of 1 degree, Ht mott, iif dn 
areomelhr fur aalli, and fill with it the boiler U 
tlie iniwrMU) for blencliing with atcam. Cliarn 
tin: fi'amea willi akeini (^raw lilk, Hiid irinee then 
in the ni>i>acMiia uiiiil il it fullj linn vloii; die door, 
awl niakii Ihe ulullon lioU. Hatini; c<KitlmM 
Hie elmlliliDii for twelve boura, tiaekeii tlw Sml 
and i^ivn the diur of llie aiHiantua. The heM of 
llie Meam, whirh it alwartabunv^illdi'ipii-a, *iP 
Inive been tiriTiiiicni to free the lilk friiui lliu gaiB, 
■ml Iu tuour it. Watli the akeiiia iu wanu HMen 
and liaiiiig wimig Uivn, place llieiu again uu ilu 
iraioet in Uic — "■- — ' ■' 



t tuupy, to gitrc 
la litlle lottiiett. Notwillinandiiu; tlie wlule> 
which lilk acijuirea by tliete diinTrent ope 



i]dendour by expoting 
jut aaid gaa, in a dote all 

itinaulpfiuroi--"' -' 



i to a liiglier •leatiie nl 
to the actiini of ai[iphui<- 
limber, or by immurMiir 



BLBACHIKG AND SCO-iRlNO. 



»1 



To bkach prinit and printed hookt. 

Simple immersion in oxygenated miuriario acid, 
letting the artiele remain in it a longer or ihorter 
tpaee of time, aeconlingto the strength of the li- 
ttiior, will be soffioient to whiten an engraving: if 
It isre<|aired to whiten the paper of a bound book, 
•a it is necessary that ail tlie leaves should be 
moiftened bv the aeid, care must be taken to open 
the book wfll, and to make the boards rest on the 
edge of the vessel, in such a manner that the pa- 
per alone shall be dipped in the liquid; the leaves 
roust be separated from each other, in order that 
thej mar be equallj moistened on both tides. 
Nare*9 mettid of Ueaehit!^ tkeU4ae, 

Dissolve in an iron kettle one part of pearl ash 
tn about eight parts of water, add ooe part of shell 
or seed lac, and heat the whde to ebullition. 
When the lar is dissolved cool the solution and 
Impregnate it with chlorine, till the lao is all pre- 
cipiuted. 

TV roa»h cMniz. 

Take two pounds of rice, boil it in two gallons 
of waier till soft; then pour the whole into a tub; 
let it stand till about the warmth in general used for 
coloured linens; then put the chiiitx in, and use 
the rice instead of soap; wash it in this, .till the 
dirt appears to he out, then boil the same quantity 
as abov^ but strain the rice from the water, and 
mix it in warm clear water. Wash in this till 
auite clean; afterwards rinse it in the water which 
Ine rice has been boiled in, and this will answer 
the end of starch, and no dew will alfeet it If a 
gown, it must be taken to pieces, and when dried 
be careful to han^ it as smooth as possible; — after 
It is dry, rub it with a sleek stone, but use no iron. 
To vMuhfine lace or &netf. 

Take a gallon of fi^c blossoms and bum them 
to ashes, then boil them in six quarts of soft water; 
this, when fine, use in washing with the suds, as 
occasion requires, and the linen, 8co. will not onljr 
be exceedingly white, but it is done with half the 
ioap, and little trouble. 

7*0 dean black and vfdte oarcenetB. 

Lay these smooth and even upon a board, spread 
% little soap over the dirty plaees; then niake a 
tother with Castille soap, and with a common 
brush, dip it in, pass it over the long way, and re- 
peat it in this manner/ till one side is sufficiently 
scoured, use the other in tfie same manner; then 

{>ut it into hot water, and there let it lie, till you 
lave prepared some cold water, wherein a small 
quantity of gum arabic has been dissolved. Now, 
rinse them well, take them out and fold them, 
pressing; out the water with the hands on the 
boanl, and keeping them under the hands till tliey 
are dry; at whicn time, have brimstone ready to dnr 
them over, till they are ready for smoothing, which 
roust be done ou the right side, with a rooderate 
hot iron. 

To wath and tiain tijfamee. 
Let the hcos of the tiffanies be at first only a 
little soaped, then having a lather of soap, put 
them into it hot, and wash them very gently for 
fear they should be crumpled: and when they are 
dean, rinse them in warm water, in which a little 

£im arabic has been dissolved, keeping them from 
e air as much as possible; then add a lump of 
starch, wet the tiffanies with a soft linen rag, and 
foUl them up in a dean cloth, pressing them till 
they arc near drf ; after which put them near the 
fire, and finish the dr}'ing over brimstone; then 
slMi>e them proi>erly by gently ironing them. 
7*0 -womK antlHarch lawnt. 
Lawns may be done la the same manner as the 
former, only observe to iron them on the wrong 
side, and use K}tm arabio water instead of 



for sarcenets, any sr)1oared silks may he itarchetl, 
abating or augmenting the gum water, as may be 
thought fit, acconling to the stiffness intended. 
To clean ouff coloured doth. 

Take tobacco-pipe clay, and mix it with water 
till it is as thick as lime-water used for white* 
wadiing rooms; spread this over the cloth, and 
when it is dnr, nio it off with a brush, and the 
eloth will look extremely welL 

To make taponace-'.ut ley for vaohmg'. 

Boil together in a sufficient quantity of water, a 

SUon of good wood-ashes, and two or three handa* 
1 of fresn burnt lime. Leave the lixivium at 
rest, till the extnmeous matters have been deposit- 
ed at the bottom, ur thrown to the surface to be 
skimmed off. Then draw off the pure lixivium, 
add to it oil, to about a thirtieth or fortieth part of 
its own quantity. The mixture will be a liquor 
white as milk, capable of frothing like soap- water, 
and in dilution with water, perfectly fit to commu- 
nicate sufficient whiteness to linen. This liquor 
mi^ be prepared fh>m wood-ashes of all sorts, and 
from rancif] rrease, oil, or butter. It is tlierefore 
hiffhly wortny the attention of the economist 
When the ash«^ arc suspected to be unusually de- 
ficient in alkali, a small addition of pulverized 
potash or soda may be made to the lixivium. 
To clean and Harch point lace. 

Fix the lace in a prcnaretl tent, draw it straight, 
make a warm lather ot Castille soap, and, wiui a 
fine brush dipped in, rub over the point gently; and 
when it is clean on one side, do the same to te 
other; then throw some clean water on it, in whidi 
a little alum has been dissolved, to take oft'ihe suds, 
and having some thin starch, go over with the same 
on the wrong ride, and iron it on the same side 
when dry, then o[en it with a bodkin, and set it in 
order. 

To clean point laee, if not very dirty, without 
washing; fix it in a tent as the former, and go over 
with fine bread, the crust being pared off, and wheu 
it is done, dust out the crumbs, fcc. 
To clean white volt. 

Put the veil in a solution of white soap, and let 
it simmer a quarter of an hour. Squeeze it in some 
warm water and soap, till quite clean. Rinse it 
from soap, and then in clean cold water, in which 
is a drop of liquid blu«;. Then pour boiling water 
upon a tea-spoonful of starch, run the veil through 
this, and clear it well, by clapping it Afterwards 
pin it out, keeping the edges straight and even. 
TV dean buick veUo, 

Pasi them through a warm liquor of bullock's 

gall and water; rinse in cold water; then take a 

small piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and 

pass the veil through it; clap it, and frame it to dry. 

TV clean vhUe oatin undfowered nlkt. 

Mix siftetl stale bread crumbs with powder blue, 
and rub it thoroughly all over, tlien shake it well, 
and dust it witli clean soft do'hs. Atterwaixls, 
where there are any gold or silver flowers, take a 
piece of crimson ingrain velvet, rub the fiowei-s 
with it, which will restore them to their original 
I lustre. 

I Jkwther method.— 'VvM them through a soKtioo 

, of fine hard soap, at a hand heat, drawing them 

' through the hand. Rinse in lukewarm water, dry 

i and nuish hj pinning out Bnnh the flossy or 

bright side with a clean clothes* brush, the way of 

the nap. Finish them by dipping a sponge into a 

size, made b^ boiling isinglass in water and rub 

the wrong side. Rinse out a second time, and 

brush anddrr near a fire, or in a warm room. 

Silks mar be treated in the same way, but not 
brushed. If the silks are for dyeing, insttad of 
passing them through a solution of soap and water, 
thej moat be boiled ofTi b«t if the tiULi are ftry 
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•ryit, the waler roiiiit onlj ^ of heal sufficient to 
extract the tlirt, aiul *'h*n "n«^** »" ^*»""» ^•^t, 
•Jii-T aiT ill a italf fur the «!re. 
/j»or;i.Tm«f/Aorf.— Strew t rcnch nhalk ovcrttivin 

airfi bni»h il (»ft" Willi a hyJ.,l»"'«!? «»VS *»!; **»<«• 
'A c&tin coloumd Mtlct ofaU ktmU. 
Pill aomc fofi aoaii into boiling water, anil beat 
it till ili!iv)lvi.'il ill a tironR lather. Al a hanil heat 
put in the article. If »troiiK, it may be rubbed as 
in wanhine; rinse it quiciLly in wai-m water, and 
add oil ofvitrioU sufficient Ut pre another water a 
sourisli taste, if for bright yen«>ws, crimson!i, ma- 
roons anti scarlets; but for oi-aiiges, fawns, browns, 
or ihcir shades, use no acid. For bright scarlet, 
use a solution of tin. Gently sc{ueeze anil then 
roll it in a coarse slieet, and wring it. Hang it in 
m waim moia to dry, and finisli il by calendering 

or n\angliog> 

For pinks, rose colours, and thin shades, &cc. in- ; 
iteafi of oil of vitriid, or solution of tin, prefer I 
lemon juice, or whiu* tartar, or vim-gar. j 

For blues, purph:s, and ihcir shades, add a small | 
quantity of American jM-arl-ash; it will restore ihe ■ 
colours. Wahh the articles like a linen garment, ! 
but, instead of wringing, )?enlly Sijueeze and slierl . 
them, and when ilry, hnuih them wiih fine gum 
water, or dissolved isinglasn, to which add soiiie ! 
iK'url-a^i, nibbed on llie ^i-oiig side; then pin them ! 

out. I 

llliies of all shades are dyed with archil, and af- I 

terwards dipi>e<l in a vat; twice cleaning with |Marl- 
ash, restoi-es the colour. For olive givens, a small 
quanlitv of venligris dissolved in water, or a solu- 
tion of copper, mixed with Uie water, will revive 
the colour again. 

To clean black nlkt. 
To hullock^s gall, add boiling water sufHcicm to 
make it warm, and with a cle:in sponge, rub the 
tilk well on both sides, squeeze il well out, and I 
proceed again in like manner. Kinse il in spring | 
water, and chang*.' the water till iieifeetly clean, | 
drv it in the air, and pin il out on a table; but first i 
•lip ihe sponge in glui'-water, and rub it on Uic ' 
wrong side; ihen di-y it before a fire. 
7Vf (htmiMtu biiick tilkt. 
If it rcciuires to he iril dyrd, boil logwooilj and 
in hiUfan hour, out in the'silk, and let it simmer 
half an hour. Take it nut, and dissolve a little 
blue vitriol and p^-en eopiMiras, cool the copper, I 
let it simmer half an hour, llii'n dry il o\er u slick | 
in the air. If not red dyed, pin il out, and rinse it < 
ill spring water, in whioh half a tea-spoonful of oil i 
of vitriol has been put. Work it about five niiniilea, j 
rinse it in cidd water, »ii<l fini&li it by pinning and 
fulibiiig il with gum water. 

To clean ti!k ttockingt, 
\Sm\\ with soap and water; and bimmer litem in I 
Ihe same for ten minutes, rinsiuj; in cold water. \ 
For a blue cast, put on**, drop (d'litpiid bluti, l:ili> a j 
pan of cold spring waUT, iini the stocking ihnMigh | 
this a minute or two, and <li7 ihem. tor a pink I 
casl, ]Mil one or two drops of satiii-ated pink dve I 
into cold water, and rinst: them through this. >or 1 
a flesh-C4dour, add a little rose pink in a thin soa|>. 
liquor, rub theiii with clean flannel, and calender 
or mangle them. 

7^ extract ffi-ease sfiott from mlk* and coloured 

miitUiUf ifc. 
Scraiie French clialk, put it on Oie gn^sc-siW)l, [ 
and hold il mar the fire, or over a warm ii-on, or 
wateHilhle, filled with boiling water. l*he grease 
will roell, and tlie French chalk absorb it, brush 
or rub it off. Repeat if necesaanr. 

To take otaint out of tilk. 
Mix tocher in a phial, 2ux. ufcsaetice of lemon, 
I ox. of oil of turpeiitioe. 
CirtMc and other spoU in ailkiyare to be rubbed 



gently with a liDen rag dipped in die *ee«v urn 
position. 

To take tfott offahujrtm clUk, «Zh, Uc. 

Dip a |>en in spint of turpentine, end tnaifiEri 
to the paint sfiot, in sufficient qoantity lodisdiB|i 
the oil and gluten. Let it aUnd eome hann, im 
rub it. 

For large or niunemns ■pota^ *Pp!j '^ ipvito^ 
turiK-ntiiic with a sponge, if poeaiUe bcCore it ii 
become dry. 

7Vtc9ur jwm. 

It should be laid in lukewiirm water for thnc n 
four da^s, each day sliifting it onee, wringing it ost. 
and Living it in another water of Che aanie L«reir 
then cairy il to a well or brook, and rinie it till 
nothing comes from it but pure clean water: tltf 
done, take a bucking-tub, and cover the bonoa 
with very fine aM»en aslies; and then haTiug opead 
anil spread the slippings, lay them un those ai^-t. 
and put more aslicH alnive, ami lay in more di^ 
pings, covering them « ilh asliea as before; then lav 
one u|>oii another till the yam is put in; after«tf«ii 
cover up the up^iermosl yarn with a bucklnr-dkilk, 
and, in pro(K>rtiiHi to the size of the tub, uy in • 
|>eck or two more of ashes; this done, pour upoa 
the up|>ermo<)t clutli, a great deal of wanu water 
till ihe'lub can ivceive no more, and lei it stand ss 
all nighL Next moniing set a kettle of clean «*- 
ter on the fire; and when il is warm, pull out Ike 
spiggoi of the bucking-tub, to let the water ins 
out (if it into another clean vessel; as the buckiw> 
tub wastes, hli it up again with warm water uQtM 
fire; and as the water on the fire wastes, so like- 
wise fill up that with the ley that comes from the 
bucking-lull, ever observing to make the Icy hotter 
and hotter, till it boils: then you must, as'before^ 
ply it with the boiling ley at least four hours tflge- 
ther. For whitening, you must take olTthis boek- 
ing-cloth; then putting the Tarn with the ley ashei 
into lai-ge tubs, « ith your luiiids labour the ysra, 
ashes, and ley, pivttv well togellicr, affVefwardi 
cam it to a well or river, and rinse it clean; ihes 
h:ing it uiion poles in the air all dav, and in the 
evening take the slippings down, aiul lay them is 
water all night; the. next day haiig'them up agaia, 
and throw water on them as they dry, obacrvioglo 
turn thai side outeriuoU, vthich whitens slowest. 
After having done this for a week together, put all 
the yarn again into a bucking-tub, wiilmiit ashes, 
covering il as iK-tore with a biickiiig-cloth; lay 
thereon gf»od Moii; of fivsli ashes, and drive ihail 
buck, aA befi>re, with very stnuig boiling ley, foi 
half a dav, or mon.>; then take it out, and rinse it 
hanging it u;i, as lieloi-e, in the day time, to drv, 
and laying it in water »l i«ighl, another week. 
Lastly,' wash it over in f<iir>»ater, and drv' iL 
7V; 9C0UV tfdck cotton counterhanet. 

Cut a ]iound of niottled soap into liun slices; and 
put it into a pan with a quarter of an ounce of pot- 
ash, and an ounce of in'arl-ash. Tour a pail of 
boiling uatt:r on it, 'ind let it Ktnnd ,*'dl dissolved. 
Tlien pour hot and cold water into a Kcouring tub, 
with H bowl of the solution. Put in the couutci^ 
pan<-, beat it well, turn it often, and give it a so* 
cond liquor a^ befoiv, then rinse it iu c(dd water. 
Now put three tea-spoon sful of li<iuid blue into a 
thin liiiuor; stir it, and put in the counUt^iane: 
beat il about five ininiiU>s, and dn it in Uie air. 
To acour undyrd wcoVfiia. 

Cut J a jKiund of tlie bent yeilow soap into Am 
slioes, and poiu* such * quantity <if boiling river 
water on it as will dissolve tlie soap, and make it 
of the consistence of oil. Cover the articles ab-rat 
two inches with water such as llie liaiid can bear, 
and add a lump of American pearl-ash, and about 
a tliird of the soap solution. Heat them till no 
heiMb or laUier rises on the water; throw ^w^y the 
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dirty water, and proceed as before with hotter wa- 
ter without pearl-ash. 

To tcdur clotheif coatt, pcUatet, 6fc. 

If a black, blue, or brown coat, din* 2 ounces of 
fuller's earth, and pour on it sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to dissolve it, and plaster with it the spots of 
l^rease; take a pennyworth of bullock's gall, mix 
with it half a pint of stale urine; and a little boil- 
ing water; witn a hard brush dipped in this liquor, 
brush spotted places. Then dip the coat in a bucket 
of cold spring water. When nearly dry, lay the 
nap right, and pass a drop of oil of olives over the 
bnish to finish it. 

If grey, drab, fewns, or maroons, cut yellow soap 
into thin slices, and pour water upon it' to moisten 
it. Rub the greasy and dirty spots of the c^aL 
Let it dry a Tittle, and then brush it with warm 
water, repeating, if necessary, as at first, and use 
water a little hotter; rinse several times, in warm 
water, and finish as before. 

To tcour carpett, hearth-rug*, Uc, 

Rub a piece of soap on every spot of grease or 
dirt; then take a hard brush dipped in boiling wa- 
ter, and rub the spots well. If very dirty, a solu- 
tion of soap must he put into a tub, with hot water, 
and t)ve carpet well beat in it, rinsing it in several 
elean waters^ p'lttin^ in the last water a table 
spoonful of oil of vitriol, to brighten the colours. 
To cletttt cotton govm». 

Make a solution of soap, put in the articles, and 
wash them in the usual way. If greens, reds, &e. 
run, add lemon juice, vinegar, or oil of vitriol, to 
the rinsing water. 

7Tb cjfon scar'et cloth, 

Dissolre the best white soap; and if black-look- 
ing spots ap|>ear, rub dry soap on them; while the 
other soap is dissohing; with hot water, brush it 
off. If very diity, immerse the article into the 
warm solution, and rub the stained |>arts. Dispatch 
it (juickly, and as soon as the colour begins to givcj 
wring it out, and immerse it in a pan or pan of 
warm water; wring it again, and immerse it in cold 
spring water, in which mix a table spoonful of so- 
lution of tin. Stir it about, and in ten minutes, 
hang it to dry in the sliade, and cold press it 

Another uiethod, — On a quarter of a peck of 
wheaten bran, pour boiling water in a hair sieve. 
In the bran- water at a hand neat, immerse the cloth, 
and rub it, looking through it, to see the sjiots. To 
a S(>c()nd liquor, add neany a quarter of an ounce 
of white or crude tartar. If darkened, make a clean 
litjuor of cold spring water with a drop or two of 
solution of tin, soak it in ten minutes, wring it, and 
hang it up to dry. 

To dip tcarlet cloth. 

Afler it has been tnoroughly cUaned with soap, 
and rinsed in warm water, put into boiling spring 
water, a quarter of a pound of young fustic, or zaiit, 
a drachm of [lounded and sifted cochineal, and an 
eipiul qiiatitity of cream of taitar an<l cochineal; 
boil five or six minutes, and cool by abiding a pint j 
or two of rold spring water, and a table S|K>onful j 
of the solution of tin. Stir the mixture, put in the 
cioih, boil for ten minutes, and when dry, cold 
press it. 

To rarte the nap on cloth. 

Soak in cold water for half an hour, then put on 
a board, and rub the thntad-bai'e parts with a half- 
woni hHtter's cartl, fiUcil with Aocks, or with a 
prickly tliistle, until a nap is raised. Hang up to 
^Irr, aiid with a bard brush lay the nap tliu right 
%*ay. 

To revix^ faded hlack cloth. 

Having cleaned it well, boil two or three ouncc^j 

of logwo(Ml for half an hour. Dip it in warm wa- 

Vr and stpieeze it dry, th^jiiput it into the copper. 

Aiid boil iialf an hour. I'akc it out and add a tnudl 



Eiece of green copperas, and boil it another half 
. our. Hang it in the air for an hour or two, then 
rinse it in two or three cold waters, dry it and le* 
it be regularly brushed with a sof\ brush, over 
which a drop or two of oil of olives has been rub- 
bed. 

7b dry clean cloth. 

Dip a brash in warm gall, and apply it to greasy 

places, rinse it off in cold water; dr>' by the fire, 

then lay the coat flat, strew damp sand over it, and 

with a brush beat the sand into the cloth; then 

bnish it out with a hard brush, and tii^ sand wiL 

liring away the dirt Rub a drop of oil of olivet 

over a soft brush, to brighten the colours. 

To bMich vool, alktf straw bonnet*, ^c. 

Put a chafing dish with some lighted charcoal 
into a dose room, or large box; then strew an ounce 
or two of powdered brimstone on the hot coals. 
Hang the articles in the room or box, make the 
door fast, aiid let them hang some hours. Fine 
coloured woollens are thus sulphured before dyed, 
and straw bonnets are thus bleached. 

To take iron-nwiddt out of'dnen. 

Hold the iron mould on the cover of a tankard 
of boiling water, and rub on tlie spot a little juics 
of sorrel and salt, and when the cloth has thorough- 
ly imbibed tbejuice, wash it in ley. 
To nuike bveeche»-balL 

Mix I pound of Hath brick, 2 poun<1a of pipe- 
clay, 4 ounces of pumice stone powder, ana 6 
ounces of ox gtdl; colour them with rose |iink, yel- 
low ochre, umber, Irish slate, kc to any desired 
shade. 

Clother ball 

Mix two pounds of pipe clay, 4 ounces of ful 
ler*s earth, 4 ounces of wiiiting, and a quarter of i 
pint of ox galls. 

To takegreate out of leather breechet. 

The white of an egg applied to the injured pan 
and dried in the sun, will effectually answer thi 
purpose. 

AnotJier method. — ^To two table spoonsful of spi 
rits of turpentine, put half an ounce of mealy pota- 
toes, add some of tne best Durham mustard, wid 
a little vinegar; IK them dry, and when well rub 
bed, the spots will be entirely removed. 
To prepare a chemical Uamd for cleaning boot 

tope, &c. 

Mix in a phial, one drachm of oxymuriate of 
potass, with two ounces of distilled water; ani 
when the salt is dissolved, add two ounces of mu- 
riatic acid. Then sliake well together, mix in an* 
other phial ihive ounces uf rectihed spirit of win* 
with half an ounce uf the essential oil of lemon, 
unite the cuntenta of the two pliitils, an^k(^>p the 
liquid, thus prepaix'd, closely corked for use. Thii 
chemical licjuid .should he applied «rith a clean 
siionge, and (h'ied in a gentle heat; after which, 
the boot-lops may be iK)lisl)ed with a proper brush, 
so as to appear like new Icallier. 

m^not/ter method. — ^Take of white vitriol, powder- 
ed, I oz. acid of sugnr, L oz. water, I tiuait Mix 
toeethcr. 

rut a label on it, ** Rank Poison." 

Spun^' the tops with water fii>t; then mix with 
the liquid, and then uith water again. 

To cUiuise feiUhers from atumaf oiL 

Mix well with u gitUtm uf clear %iulei,;; pound 
of uuick lime; and, when the lime is pix'cipitated 
in nne puwder, pour off the clear lime-waier for 
use, at llie time it is wanted. Put the fenthers to 
be cleane<l in a tub, and adtl to them a sufBcient 

aitantitv of the clear lime- water, so as to cover 
lem about three inches. The featheis, when tho- 
roughly moislenetl, will sink down, and should 
remain in the lime-water for thrcc or four days: 
after which, tlie foul liquor ahould be scpai'atea 
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fi^nu thEiD bj liT<ng th*ni an » lic 
well varil tliFtniD eleui vUcr, ■ 
riMi, alioui the Mme fintneM • 
Shake thtm from tiiur to time onil 
ilry, thef will full ihrnugh the mat) 
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najr be eorapleled in a&iiut three vecki. Thi 
Inttheri, thai pnfMreJ, want notliint fuithpr than 
biMiiii, to he naeil either fur Usli, bolMen, pil- 

n cltaa leallKr. 

Take of French jt'llow «hiT, I lb. aweet nl, ■ 
detacrt (iHwnful. Mia well togEther, ao tliat the 
oil may not be aeen: iheii take oT |h|H elaf t lb. 
■arch a qiurter nfa lb. Mia witli bniliiiK water; 
when cold, laT it on the leadier. When dry, rub 
and bruih it wcIL 

7b hhUm letari/tf tall: 

PartaUe h*H*, for nmuring iiiata from ololhea, 
niiif be thiu iirBfiaivrl. Fuller'a earth perfectly 
dried, (m that it eniroble* into ■ powder) ii to ik 
moiMeiinl with the clew juice of Icmont, and ■ 
•null qiuntitr of pure pewl-athet ia to bo added. 
Knead the •rhole eanrlulW together, till it asquirei 
the coniiileiiae afathickr-laitloiiaite: form it into 
canrenienl Bnall ball), and dry them in the lun. 
I'n be utejf, lint maiaten the apol on the clothei 
with water, llien rub il viih the ball, and let the 
iIKit drj in the iiini afler haTinK waihed it with 
pure water, tlie ikh will enlinrlr di*a|i|iear. 
n tlean marble. 

Take rerdlgrji and uumiee-tlcine, well powder- 
ed, with lime newljr al.ked. Mii with aoap leei, 
In the cnniiileiiee of pullv. I'ut it in a woollrn 
Tf, and rub the ■ta.oi well one -a;. Waah att 
Willi acHU and water. Ri'peal, if not reno*ed. 
'/'• Mite Kbiu mi tfmlver platt. 

Stec|>the |iUte in aoap li'yi fur (he ipau of Tour 
hnurt; llien eoier it oviT with whilinj;, wM with 
tinrpu-, ao Iliai II mat iliok thick upon il, and dr; 
it hy * firei aftiT which, rub off the whitint, and 
jiaaa it oirer with dry bran, and the aiiou will pol 
onlj <liia|iiiear, but the plate will look exeecdingl]' 

7> iBobe pfau laah Uln »». 

Take of iimlnkeil lime and alum, a pound earh, 

^aijuu-vilc and vinegar, eadi a pinl.and ofbeer 



Lei the apoKnl pKrt of Iht clnlh imbibe a lilUe 
water wiihuul dippinjt, anti hold the part oier a 
liKbCed eommrn bnmUone nulrh at a pmper dia- 
tanec "nie iulpliurout na, which ii dladiargcil, 

'/b citan gtid true am) anbraidcrii. 
For thiaiiunwie no alkaline linuora are to be 
aieil; f^ while Ihrr clean the p>ld ihej corrode 
U>e )ilk, anilcnnn|K ordiaehai]^ in colour. Soap 
aln ilten the •bade, and even the tpeeiea of eet^ 
tain rulourt. Hut ijiirii of wine m*)' be uaed vltb- 
WHt any danger of ita injuitng either colour or qua- 
lit]-i and, in manf eaiea, prurei aaefiveiual forrc- 
itorinx the luMrc of the pilri, ai the wirroiive de- 
Icivenli. Itiit, though ((liri: of wi 



atiiriM of turpentine, bcmted ulniDBt ti 
(Ibr when cold il actt Terr weaklr), ■ 
gfliUr mer bnili iidi;i of ^ paper, whicB mun ac 
carefully ke|>t warm. Let thii opcruion be repM- 
ed ai many timt^ ai the quantilT of the Iai.lia4r> 
imbibed by the pa|icr, or the tbiekncM of the |ia- 
'■ per, may rrnilfr it neecMaty. When the pcai? 



lot in all o 



iloyed for Uiii 



ke ID lorae parti wuru off; or the bate metal, with 
which il hai been alloyed, may be corroded by the 
tir, aotato leare the p«r;tnlf» of the eolddbuoil- 
Ml) vhlle the ailier unrienwatb, taruiihed to a ycl- 
Vi* hoe, nay ■ootinoe a tolerable Kdour to Iha 
whole; an it il apparent thai the reiiiiTal of (lie Ui^ 
)iih would be prvjudieial, and mike the hwe ix 
fBbnridHT kea Uka fa U (ban It ■ M beiuK. 



Rub it wtll a 



wai-candlea. are rnnuved by apiri . . 
or (ulpliuria ciber. The ruatk* of white paialw 
alio be diaeharged by the above menlioaelanu 
TMoh ariUo Mt a/lncii. 
— " -=•*■ — i: then BCTape aoac Ik 
IB the linen, lay it nib 
fnaa; m it driea, wet il ■ little, aad it Vill ck* 
out after twier doing. 

7b foJte mU »pu» ^mk. 
Ai aoon ai the aecideni hai>peiu, wet the yimt 
with juice of aorrrl or lemon, or wtth vinepr.at 
the beat hard white aoap. 

-fb take mt (Muw a/dlMA ar mit. 

Pound French ehalk Gite, mil with laTendei-n 

IPT to the thiekneii of nuiatard. Put on tbe kmk 

rubit aonwithtlicfineerorpBlniortfaeliaDd. Pa 

* aheet oT bloitiiiit and brown pnperoa llictap,*^ 



withai 



nilk-w 



_. . .egrrtuetfitltfrumpafier. 
Let the liaper iinined with fnmae, wai - 

her &t body,' ' ' - ' 






t body, lie (ently war 






I runner whitencn, dip anntlier bnialt inhigtilym- 
' tifird ipiril of mine, and draw il, in like iMmav 
orer the place) and parlieularijr aronnd the cdgei, 
to nmurv the bonier that would Kill paeiort • 
Kain. If the nroeeis haiheeo employed ana pan 
wrJIleB Oil with common iuk, or nrioied with pri* 
tcr'a ink, il will experienoe no allcmtion. 

Jhalier method.— TAt of rwhL-alum buiat, 
and flnur of brintitnup, an equal quantity of oA; 
and reducing them to a fine powder, wctthe paper 
a little, put a tmall qiiaiitilT of the powder Bpn 
the jiLwc, andtlie ipulawill diiai>pcar. 

.^nMtr. — Sk-Kpe finely, aomc plpocla^, (ikt 
quautii) will be caiil* determined nn making tkr 
ex|ierintenl) ns thii lay tLeiu<petorle9f,Mii<leo« 
the apol, in like niaiiner, with the clay, dntr 
the whcde with a dwel uf paper, and apply. Tar ■ 
few lecniida, a billed Irouing box, ur any aubai- 
lulB ailopleil hv Uuiidreuea. Un uting Indian rvii- 
ber, lo remote llie dual taken im by the greaac, the 
paper will be fiHUiil reatoreil tuna ori|ciinil *lulc> 
neu and opacity. 'I1>i> tiinple nivthvd haa sAn 
liiiiiwl mueb more eft'eelunl than turpentine, and 
waa irmarkahly wi, in m iniunce, when; Uie fbliu 
of a Ifdger had eihibiled the marki of taiidle (;■«■« 
and the anulT, for mure than twelve nmiitha. 
'1^ dnaitc g^tvt* viiluna vrlimr. 

Uiy the glovea U|i>in a elean bouni, niake a nil- 
ture of dried fulliug-earth, and |n>u>1<-r>'il iiluin,«n< 

Can them over on each uile wiili a eoniiiinn ■lifi' 
rudi: then iwe.']! it olT, and .priiikle Dirni well 
with dry bran and whitin);, ami ilutt tlirni wellj 
thii, if they be not eiecedinglyjreNtv, will render 
then quite clean) but if they ire tuuen inilcd take 
out the gnaae with crumbi of inaMeil bn;ad, aiid 
powder of burnt bona: then |ian lh.^ni nver •■ith a 
i#ooIlcD aloth dii>ped in fulling eanh or al-tni |hi*- 
dir: uidbithianitnuertheyeanbeil.Mi.'d witif 
out wcUii^ wUieh frequeudy (brink* ami aiwili 
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Fullers^ intrifierfir «ooff«n etoih». 

Dry, pulverize, and tift the following ingredi- 
ents: — 

6 lbs. of fuller's earth, 1 lb. of pipe claj, and 4 
oz. of French chalk. 

Make a paste of the aboTe with the following: — 

i oz. of rectified oil of turpentine, 2 oz. of spi- 
rit of wine, and 1^ lbs. of melted oil soap. 

Make up the oomnoiind into six-penny or shil- 
ling cakes for sale. These cakes are to l>e kept in 
'iVater, or in small wooden boxes. 

To clean all »ort» ofmetaL 

Mix half a pint of refined neat*s-foot oil, and half 
t ffill of spirits of turpentine. Scrape a little ker- 
nel or rotten stone; wet a woollen rag therewith, dip 
it into the scraped kernel, and rub tlie metal well. 
Wipe it off witli a sofl cloth, polish with dry lea- 
ther, and use more of tlie kernel. Tn respect to 
steel, if it is Tery rusty, use a little powder of pu- 
mice with the liquid, on a separate woollen rag 
first. 

To tahe ttairu ovt of mahogany. 

Mix 6 ounoes of spirit of salts, and A an ounce of 
rock salt of lemons (|>owdered) together. Drop a 
little on the stain, and nib it with a oork till it ois- 
uppear. Wash olf with cold wate**. 

•Another method. — ^Takc 2 ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and 1 ounce of muriatic acid, or spirit of salts. Mix, 
bj shaking in a phial, and when to be used lay it 
over the s(>ottecl part bv means of a feather, or 
woollen rag. Afterwards wash the part over with 
water, and polish as usual. 

To take oni leriting. 

When recently written, ink may be completely 
removed by the ox\'muriatio acid, (concentrated 
and in s(^iition}. The paper is to be washed over 
' repeatedly with the aciu; out it will be necessary 
afterwards to wash it with lime water, for the pur- 
}>osg of neutralizing any acid tliat may be left on 
tlie iMjjjer, and which would considerably weaken 
it. If^ the ink has been long written, it wiU liave 
undergone such a change as to prevent the preced- 
ing process actiiijg;. It ouglit therefore to be wash- 
ed with liver of sulphur Tsulphuret df ammonia) 
before the oxymuriatic aoiu is applied. It oiay be 
washed with a hair pencil. 

To reotore vhiiet in andeiU picturet. 

Carbonate of lead, exposed for kome time to hy- 
dro-sulphuretted vapours, will become black, b»- 
ing converted to sulphureL Tliis colour, when 
used with oil, and covered with a varnish which 
defends it from the immediate cootaet of the air. 



may be preserved for several ages, as is proved by 
the paintings of the fifteenth century. But whini 
nothing protects it from the sulphurous vapours 
floating in the atmosphere, as is the case in distem- 
ikper colours, this substance riiould be avoided, if a 
permanent colour is intended. 

Among the numerous properties wht . h belong to 
the oxygenated water discovered by M. Thenard, 
one is, instantly to change the black of sulphuret 
of lead to white. A bottle of weakly oxvgenaied 
water, containing not more tlian 5 or 6 volumes of 
oxyren, and «^uite tasteless, being applied to the 
blauL spots with a few dips of the oinish, th^ have 
disappeared as if by enchantment. The ground 
being coloured by a lieht tint of bistre, was not, in 
the slightest degree, allered, and the painting has 
been completely restored, without the addition of 
a sinele touch, to the original design. 

To rettore hangir^t, carpeU^ chairoy ^c. 

Beat the dust out ot them as clean as possible, 
then rub them over with a dry brusb, and make a 
good lather of Castille soap, and rub them well 
over with a hard brush, then take clean water and 
with it wash off the froth, make a water with alumu 
and wash them over with it, and when dry, most of 
the coloun will be restored in a short time; and 
those that are yet too faint, must be touched up 
with a pencil dipped in suitable colours: it may be 
run all o>er in the same manner with water colours 
mixed wetl with* gum water, and it will look at a 
distance like new. 

7^ clean paper hangingo. 

Cut into eight half quarters a stale quartern loaf: 
with one of these pieces, afler having blown off all 
the <iust from the pa|>er to be cleaned by means of 
a good pair of bellows, begin at the top of tli« 
room, holding the cnist in the hand, and wiping 
lightly do]|pward with the crumb, about half a 
yard at eac^stroke, till the ui>per part of the han^ 
ings is completely cleaned all i<ound; then go again 
round with the like sweeping stroke downwarrl, 
always commencing each successive course a little 
higher tlian the upper stroke had extended, till 
the bottom be flnisncd. This oi>eration, if cai-e- 
fully performed, will frequently make very old 
paper look almost e<|dHl to new. Great caution 
must be used not by any means to rub the paper 
hard, nor to attempt eleaixing it the cross or hori- 
zontal way. The dirty part of iie bread too must 
oe each time cut away, and the pieces renewed as 
soon as at all necessary. 



OBMinfTS. 



To make an improyed building cement. 
This method consists in the employment of 
tarn burnt or vitrified earths, and metallic and other 
substances, which are pounded or ground to pow- 
der, and mixed with lime. 

The earthy substances uwd, are all those kinds 
of clay or loam that are capable of becoming vili- 
fied aiid intensely hard, by exposure to a strong 
fire; chalk, and such earths as become soft and faU 
lo pieces, when exposed to heat, are unbt for the 
|iurpose; but flint stones and pebbles may be used 
vith sdrantage. 

The propter kinds of earth being thus selected, 



the material is heated in the interior of a brick* 
kiln, or furnace, until it becomes completely vitr.« 
fied or reduced to a state of hard, black, or glossy 
cl«T* and this vitrification will sometimes be im- 
proved, by mixing refuse or broken Rlass, or sand 
and wood-ashes, with sand or vitrified materiair, 
such as those which come from tlie furnaces ot 
soieltiug-houses, glass-houses, foundriea, kc or 
any materials rediMed to a state of vitrification by 
intense heat These materials ara th.n to be 
bruised, [lounded, or ground, and sifted through a 
wire sieve, until reduced to such a state of fine* 
ness as may b* proper for mixing up as a plastei. 



lot 

liilfiTntt 
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txn iirep*i«d< the imteriila krc to be ttwtBl into 
H-rmM qunlilii:*. «"! prt "P fw uto. 
Ifiinner vf tnrnr '(■ — The manner or nnnc thie 
JZj,, h tr mikinK it with -ell^.nrt lime in- 
«eul of the •will uMwII* eraplnywl in tlw umpu- 
ri-'i-ii of tl'icco or erownt, to •hich wibT inuM lie 
«d<leil, nntil ■ Jgnper B«ilil«iirt 1. obumHl. 
Thi« ■rtidoinl Pmxolene niiiy be miml *ilh 
auick lime, eompleWlr i.uUenT-' --< — i-- 
1_ J.. »- ..^. l( tt, linveoer, n. 



r iiie* it I* 



*^i; 



iitireljr npiHi Ihp Un-ngth uf 

tiip line: i" |(ene"'i ™« niowri- "f jpioA linw 

wili be inflieieDt Cir from time to fire miMurei oT 

the nwleriki' 

Ancitli - - 



to ■ KPntle premre, bv IreadiiiB apm it: nd &■ 
ofKntion li MMiDiied oBtil it ■e^oim the iifnr- 
•neaoTmaiMeDediand. Tdc mutEi*, bcinf A« 
compowd, it ■ •emeni lit ud afiplieaUe wii* 
rnumiinled purpotct. It ii nquiaits to otani^ 
that thii eeriKiit Wionld be u)ed tiM anae dar ike 
ml it •dited.LlherviicIt viU fix or KC iiUo i aiU 
•ubKanee. 

7* app/g il la bmUMngt. 
Whes the eemcnl iiapplisd for tha porpOM bI 
eoTPriiiK biiililingi Intenned la reaerable Kone^tti 
Hirfkcc of ihe mulrling ii vaihed with oiL iW 
eemvrit in ilien applied of the thioknea of am idcIl 
or aiiT KTVMcr ihUkneu, aDOOrttin^ ti 
oTllie *ark,^int, or itone, il i* int 
•cmMp. Il II rvquiMte to obaerTc, t 
jmiit, intemlcil tn reiembbf ■ pla.D Mc 
•- be nHKk npoo ihc aurface of the eemi 



hl-lily burnt ortUriiiril, and reditred to powder, I pmitinn, tlie erment nuM be partlr 
Mv bibv mitPil up Willi Ihe artinriiil l>inKilene, J ed prctioiiilr lo the im|iRMian rf 
In iinli-r bi pmlucc ipno nr nn'ak*, ia iiDtUliou 1 111 •urrwe, 'anil the j'rint il maOe 



of marUe a»d titlier Tarif faUil Mii 

"■ Jce llamrtiH't en„^. 

miitt* III ■ mixture iireBitlii anil 
Ihal ate iiiHilulile in waler, or 



I^BlurKl «Mu aK thf lilN nilulihi in water, and 
liaio, wbitn jiultcriiiil nr n-diwiil I" piiaili-r, the 
Irast coluur. To tlir cuth or cnrlbi, M Iwlcire 
■Hrw^l, i-illHT In tlirir iiututnl w niMiuliwuinil 
■ta>e. ■»•■ » IHilvirriird, lie aiMi a qoanliljr oTuaeli 
ortlK<>xr<Siifli-a>l. M lilliargo tPTF "■T'li ■»! 
niiiiiiiiii. ri-diUMil ur nmuiHl lu » fine |»wiler, aod 
I>iiIk> wlvile-irtlie iibmeHnim^ nibatatiertiBqiiaD- 
titri>fl>">*eri«e<lKU>*orlliiil-Muu:. ThcHvari- 
U1I* i-Mrlha, wi\\ Mul |[lata or flinl-ilan-, redueed 
til II piiltrrix^d lUte, In pni|Kr awl diw pni|iurlioa, 
STi>l t-iMTiBiipd wiUia|ini|ierBail<lucpni}Miit)eii 
^ frt^.r^'il- uil, fimu and make ■ ennipnwiim or 
cutwiil. whieli, by ennlacl ur raiKMun: <u Ihc at- 
11,'iipliere, Iniih-ns niifl funill an iinprlKlrdlli! aiul 
j,„ni-rti'>u> HMtiii;[urci>rerin)[^ reieiuUiog Port- 
|,n<l"r'>*l"-T<4<iiie<i. 

'1*11 aiif ■■■'Ml wfIkIiI nf thn earth or earthi, 
Miani'»ily eallud |iil-uiii1, riTur-nHHl, luck-nnd, 
uraiivuihFi uii<l nf the wnie ur thu like sal ure, 
iir |iii^>''''i>''d •'arthra'aare or iHatrtiiin, wbl two 
ihii'K "f ■^"h K'*i^i wrixlii uf Uie eartli or UMtlu, 
cMiiin'Mily '^wd l*nrtlau<l-itniir. llalli>Maiie. or 
ail* iiili"r Uoif, ()f tlie wne or tin: like nature, 
wivrttrA i'li uier7 fiie hiindreil awl lixlj 
j,'iiiiiilt iiEiKbt iiT tifv eaiilii, M pnriiarwl, add 
tffit iiiiuiils wrixfal (iT lilbanp-, and. aith the UK 

tn,-niifiwil alvMi ••'IkIiI-s e hine two pouinl* 

•.-ialit "t pul.Bri.eil kI»» ■•■ flint-«""«. "I'lien 
j',in I'l lliii iiiixiiiri' ime wiunil wvubt uf niniuiu 
\uA ivii piniNiIi ai'iKht in pvv ox]r<' ol'lvw'- 

Thi* riimni^iiiiii iM-liig ihui ruiiinl, paM (he 
canx: llinnq^i • wire nii-vi-, or drekilng inaehine, 
nf Mrtt a Hiinii-M nr niarli a* may be nif^uiatB br 
IliK purjHiM: it i> iiiliwled I'lr, pnsfcmng a fiiM 
licvr, raisli, nr wiri'-work, whrn die fliia|>oiilion 
la II br uw-d fur wiirki iImI reqoire a fine HiKMh 

— r. ... 1. 1. s.^ „^ ,!(., (H>wdcr, 

" in e»ka (<>ranj 



_ ,u vafi^-u. It U onw 
■nd luay br k^pl "It 
k-nzlhid'time, witt* 

When lhi» *um|H>iiUnn ii intended lo be maile 
Into aemenl, fur an; uf tlie unrpmet deMiribed^ it 
il ipn»l op-o ■ buard or piriform, or miiMl u a 
troiith: whI to e»eiy ii» hundrwl and B»e powula 
weiclitorilieo'iuiporition, are added fit-eiallona 
afiSpMble olI,ailin«ed-wl, watniu-oii, or pink- 
ill. T-lie wHuiioBilioii U then ouMd in ■ nular 
«■* U Ibl of loortar. Bad ii alkerwardi uityeoled 



Ihe joint apia 

'whUn'lhe'e™S"T 

mg nf lubitaneei leu abmrlieDi iban brieki 
*i, (m wood, lead, iniix, or tin,) a piueli leu 
quanlitj ufbiHlnl liniued oil in prcpariBg the «• 

71) mate cemaufirjlomrw. 
Eaillien-Doornar'eoniTniHily made oftoam,*! 
■mrtimr,'!, I'limlallj to nuke malt oo, of )■■■ 
wl hruok mill, and pin duit nr aiiTil dnit bm 

fiir )dain enuilrr liaMution* il aa IbUovi: take 
Iwihtliinli uf liine, and oae of ooataahea well - 
•ihed, wilb a lonll ouantilj of loam elav, mil Ihc 
whnle together, and temper it well with waHr, 
imikiiig il np into a heap; Icl it lie a week or Ha 
dafi, and Ibentemiicr il over again. AAer lU^ 
heap il n|i lijrtluvr or funr daja, and repeat Ike 
tiiniperii^ tci7 hi|^ till it bceomee MBOOth. 
Tklding, tiiugn, and ^•mj. Ifie nnind bwai 
llien hndlnl, la; ihe Boor iberewitli about I l-I 
or thiiv iiKhci thivk, inakii^ it uuoMh wiik a 
tivwcl: llie liottrr the leaMio il, llie beitcri nd 
when il ii IliunHigfaljr ilrird, il will make the beat 
Auor fiir hiHiwi, eii|ieei*ll^ niall-bouici. If aa; 
■■.-- ihcir Ouun bwk better, let Ifaoa 



Iill-Kijl, 
Ihii be' 



L' floor about a 
■rture Uie uniler flauriuF 
fll dune, and I' 



.1 too dr*. IJ 
dried. It will 



jhlr drie 
ik, when Tuhhinl wilb a liule uil, •■ Ir , __ 
ai n^'UI nr glaii. lu rkicaiit huuiei. Boon of thii 
iialnre are nrnde of (liie< u, or of plauer of Hirii 
buMeiiand i.iiliil, ami iniieil wiibul}iurii>n^i.:nli. 
/Vw'' nmpinilHiHjiir ewering builAigt. 
Take Ihe banli-it and pureM liniEMane [while 
marble ii in he (irvlirrrvd) live I'mm aiiid eUj, or 
mlier iiwllrr; eale'iite it in a reierbcmloc; furuaae, 

IHilveriie and |w>ii it ibroiigh a >ic«e. One part, 
13- "eirfit, ii to hv iiiiinl with l*o pani of «laj 
■ell baked and tJiuiliu-ly )>ulteriiul, oo«iduelin| 
Ihe whnle ii|iei'Miun villi icrent care. l*bii torou 
■'- fiiil |iaw(li-r. ■■- -" ■■ — ' ■" - -' — 



and pulvcrJaeiL 



ITIiddedl*., 

Thew (wo powitrn u 
matelf iimrpuraled. 



(hiek l«Me, in wliioli Mate il ii (q ha 
tpread like munar u|iaa the deaircd aurfaee. b 
become* ia liua ai hard aa Huoe, allowa no moi** 
lure to peuelnic, and il not cnekiid by beaL 
When well piv|HUKd it will l>U any length of lime. 
Vi hen ia iU- plaiMJo or wA Mate, il may b« erloup 
•d of any delircd linl. 
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p9 make eemenSfir eanaU, \ 

Take one part of iron filinrt, reduced to tifted ' 
powder, three parts of silica, four parts of aluroine 
eombined with oxide (^iron— the same auantiljr of 
pulverized brick, and two parts of hot lime; the 
whole measured bj weight and not bj bulk. 

Put the mixture into a lai'ge wooden tub, in or- 
der that nothing foreign maj be introduced into it 
If sufficient water is poured out to extinguish the 
lime and give a degree of liquidness to the cement. 
Mid if all the comnonent ports are briskly stirred, 
• great ^legree of heat will be emitted from tlie 
lime, and an intimate union formed bj the heat. 
AWe en preparing^ hydrauUe temenU, 

It has been satisiactonlj ascertained that *■ the 
access of air during the calcination of the arg^lla- 
eeous cements, is of great consequence to the te- 
nacity of the mortar and the quickness with which 
It hardens.*' The day for the best hydraulic ce- 
ment, dhould contain a little lime, be calcined un- 
der exposure to a current of air, and after being 
wt*ll pulverized, be mixed with a paste of lime in 
the proportion of one of tlie latter to two or two 
md a half of the former. 

7^ make Parker*9 cement. 

This cement is made of rery arrillaceoas lime- 
■lones, which are burnt in conical kilns, with • 
continued fire ct pit-coal, in the same manner as 
other limestones; but if' the heat be so great as to 
cause a commencement of fusion in the cement, it 
will be totally spoiled. It is reduced to an impal- 
pable powder by grinding as soon as it is burnt, 
and is sent away in barrels well dosed. 

7*he aboire is much used in London for lacing 
houses, and for the foundation of large edifices. It 
requires mudi practice in the workmen who use 
it; for if not tempered to the proper consistence, 
and immediately apnlied, it solidifies unequally, 
oraoks,* and adheres badlT. It is reeommeiided to 
be mixed with fine angtuar sand well washed, in 
\Sie proportion of two parts to three of cement, for 
foundations and cornices exposed to rain; from S, 
4, and 5 juuts to S of cement for common mortars: 
from three parts to two of cement for coa(ting walls 
exposed to cold, and fire parU to two of cement 
for walls exposed to dryness or heat 

Cement for rock-^wark and reterveire, 

"Where a great quantity of cement is wanted for 
coarser uses, the coal-Ash mortar (or Wdsh tarras) 
is the cheapest and beat, and will hold extremely 
well, not only where it is coosUntly kept wet or | 
diT, but even where it is sometimes dry and at 
otners wet; but where it is liable to be exposed to 
wet and frost, this cement should, at Its being laid 
on, be suffered to dry thoroughly before anj mois- 
ture has access to it; and, in that ease, it will like- 
wise be a great improvement to temper it with the 
blood of any beast. 

The mortar must be formed of one part lime 
and two parts of well-sifled coal-ashes, and they 
must be thoroughly mixed by being beaten to- 
gether; for on the perfect commixture of the in- 
gredients the goodness of the composition depends. 

7b makemetiar. 

Mortar is composed of quick-lime and sand, re- 
duced to a paste with water. The lime ought to j 
be i>ure, completely free from carbonic acid, and 
in the sUte of a very fine powder; t|ie saud should 
lie free from clay, partly m the state of fine sand, 
and partly in that of gravel: tlie water should be 
pure; and if previously saturated with lime, so 
luiich tlie better. The best proiMrtions are three 
[lurU of fine, and four parts of coarse sand, one 
IHirt of quick-lime, reeently slacked, and as little 
wuter as possible. 

'llie addition of burnt bones improve mortar br 
giving it tenacatr and render it less apt to crack 



in diyinr; but they ought never to exceed one- 
fourtn of the lime employed. 

When a little manganese is added to mortal*, !t 
act, mires the important property of Ktfdening un- 
der water; so tnat it may be employed in con- 
structing those edifices which are constantly ex- 
posed to the action of water. Limestone is often 
combined with mangtfuese: in that case it becomes 
brown by calcination. 

'ihmiman cement. 

This is composed of three parts of lime, one of 
sanil, it:id two of wood-ashes: tliese ingredients are 
mixed up with oil and water altematdy, till they 
compose a paste of the desired consistency. 

Dutch terroi. 

This is composed of basalt ground to a fine pow- 
der, and blue sirgillaceous lime, mixed up with wa- 
ter, and well boiten together. 

Toumav cement 

Is a mixture of cod asnes, with blue argillo-fer- 
mglnous lime and sand, well beaten up with wa- 
ter, left to dxy, repeatedly levigated, moistened, 
and beaten. 

JRomon cement, 

A sort of plaster so called, which well withstandi 
our soft dimate, is made by mixing a buriiel ot 
lime slaked, with three pounds and andf of green 
copperas, 15 gallons of water, and half a bushel of 
fine gravel sumL The copperas should be dis- 
solve in hot water; it must be stirred with a stick, 
and kept stirring continudly while in use. Care 
should oe taken to mix at once as much as may be 
requisite for one entire fix>nt, as it is veiy difficult 
to match the colour again; and it ought to be mix- 
ed the same day it is used. 

Oemdne Roman cemenL 

This consists of the puhie Puieolanuo, or^uz- 
xolenef a fen-uginous clay from Puteoli cdcined 
by the fires of Vesuvius, Ume, and sand, mixed up 
with soft water. The only preparation which tlie 
pQszolene undei^goes is that of pounding and sift^ 
in|;; but the insrraients are oecasiondly mixed up 
with bullock's blood, and Cat of animals, to give 
the composition more tenacity. 

• Maltha^ or Greek maetich. 

This is a more sample composition than the ce- 
ment of the Romans, when used for stucco on the 
outsides of fabrics, consisting onlv of lime and 
sand, but rendered into a paste witli milk, or liie, 
• Indian cemenL 

This is only a variation of the roastich^ and is 
composed of equd quantities of flint, iimc, and 

{lit sand, slaked with water, well beaten, and suf- 
ered to remain for three or four days, tlien moist- 
ened an«l mixed up with oil, mucilage, whites uf 
eggs, and butter milk, and applied, as rapidly aa 
possible, after bein^ mixed. 

4 7b make impenetra&le mortar. 
Mix thoroughly one-fourth of the fresh unslak- 
ed lime witti three-fourths of sand; and let five la- 
bourers make mortar of these Ingredients, by pour- 
ing on water, with trowelS| to supply one mason, 
who must, when tlie materids are sufnoiently mix- 
ed, apply it instantly as cement or plauer, and it 
will oecom? as hsird as stone. The lime used 
bhuuld be stone-lime; previous to its use. It should 
be preserved from the access of air or wet, and the 
plaster screened for some time from tlie suu and 
wind. 

To make Wych^e itucco. 
Take four or five bushels of such plaster as is 
ccMnmooly burnt for floors about Nottingham (or 
a similar quantity of any tarras, plaster, or cdciii- 
cd g)'psum); beat it to fine powder, then sift and 
put it into a trough, and mix with it one bushel of 
pure cod ashes, well calcined. Pour on the wa- 
ter, till the whole becomes good mortar. Lay ttus 



vallt, well iniwitlu:! 
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drr, the IhialjiwH bf two indin il mli liite, and 
Ihnc inchit In iIie miildlr. When lh« rniitc ii 






vrllbi 



';il\ 



^tha lint, freth mnilt, i 



i Mranfrlf 
U whcf I the wwmd, whilil 
{■erTeellv ■oiiihI, nuped intn powdrr «ith i EnliT, 
iir brought inij k tmj li|;ht iiuh««iiBe with •«*. 
pm, or finc<-to(Hht^ pliT 

pnunilt. If the 






id it not thorouglilT dri«l, or 
h» got dump from the t^ the qonntity 
oi wner niuit be Ifh thin llie »fioTe proponioni 
■nd, on iIm eontisiy, when tin lime ii uied iiO' 
mediitvly, il niwf i-eiiuira more; h Ihit the pn>- 
pcr Uifliicii of ttie nnrur, under lho*e sireuin. 
nucei, will TTfUlale llie mmkii^ of the eompo- 

Thii il femcil of the borinp oT eMt iron funi 
or tumiiip of can iron which ihould be eleui ■nil 
frev from niK until uteil. Rj ihghl pcunding ur 
Iritiiruinjt Ihev we broken biit not powdered, »nil 
dien onmelf tlfted. Ai ilio lime of uiinr, ihrj 
*re to be miied with powdrred nl imiDaniae and 
■illihur, (nd rii|^llf moiitencd with wMeri whi^n 
llie eouiiiOHtion miiH be iimmed or ctulked into 
the joint! viih ■ Miint nulkin); diiicl ud himi- 
iiu-r, Mid the Joiul Mrewed up bj iti bohi m 
tiglitly M pomible. 

Nil mure of *hU ceroml matt be made thui no 
he umhI at one lime, bccsuie il loon •paili) but if 
eooil, il will beeome m hinl u the iron itaelf in > 
lew d(r>: 3 ounCMof Ml aramnniM, ind I ounce 
fif tul^ur i> nifflcient for 5 ponndi oT iron boringt. 
il'aler cei'ml. 

A eeinent mi; he nude wiih common lime, thai 
will banlen unJrr -mihr. What ii called ^r 
lime haatbu peculiar pro|Ki'i)'; but aithioiiecici 
of limeitone rarvlv oreun, il i> oltcn an cxpcniive 
■niclc. 1'lie fnlluwing i> a good aubitiiute, an^ 
may be uied for waUr eiiten;.!, aquediltta, k«. 
Mil four part! ol grtj elay, liiorthe black oxide 
of manganuae, and ninety of rood liraeatooe re- 
duced to Hne powder; then calcine the whole to 
ei|)el the earbunia acid. When thi> miatura hai 
been well calcined and cooled, it ii to be wockeil 
into Ihe coniiuenoe nf amlt iiaite wilii liatjr parti 
of wailieil nnd. If a Inmn ot Ihii eencBt be 
thrown Inlo water, il will hutlen immi'diiti-l^. 
Such mnrtar, howeiei', ma; be jiroeured al a Mill | 
leii expenae, by mixing with commuo qii'ak lime i 
aeertainiiiLiiitily ofwiiat are called ihewyte^ — - 
orei, <i|>evi(il1j iiicli ii are poor in iron. Tl 
Orel ire chiefly com]iiiH.il of rnanganeK md 



remembering Aa Gna- dia nad i^ the noB 

quanliiT of haafi ia la bBODplojcd. 

n make ajn and -| li i j'l H 

Tohalfapiutol riaefar, ■iUtlK ■»■ ipiiii 
of milki Kpante the curd, and mix the wkn mI 
■ ■ «eU iMdicr. ■! 

cDinewittothicc ' ' ''"" '^^ 



ranli leparale, for it re 
Y'ui.-riA ct 



!nfll>ebi.'Mglue 



d^HthXii 



■ogibiMkfai 

wKltarjtimng melaIa,gtQn, Ut. 

•iicli in H ruucb apint of wiie m 
will Hiffiee to r«ider it liquid) in ■Bother >c«cl 
diHolve ai much iiinglaH (wbioh hai been hf- 
vioiuly anakcd in water lill it ia •woUeD Hd igei 

■tnmg gliie, aud add two aBull bit* tf nn ^h*- 
nnm, nr ammniacun, whirh miMt bs rsbCcd a 
gruundiill ihey arc ditaolfcdi tkea nix iIm iA«b 
with a HiScieiit heal: keep it in a phial NObl, ad 
when il it tu be uted art it in hot water. 

glue four oUDuea. of innglaB 
ttolvc Ibem in nuU ale over i 

ofUrongKlue, when one dudbc and ■ half J 
boiled liiiicFd oil miU. be giwJiully mii^t, 
le whole be well mixed by Wlrrii^ W^ 



a proirortiouate 



linly be^ 



tValer 



sz; 






Take 5S pnundi of ]iiire covae land, U poonila 
of pure fine Bihili mix tbem tngelber, anil moiiten 
llien tbnnjuglily with lime waicrt to the wetted 
•and, add 14 iioundi of pure frcih burnt lima, and 
wblla beating them •- -■-■ ' '— 

aateriaJt are biaiten tonlber, 
■e uied the belter wIlTic the 
Maaeal) for aone kind* of work il will be ueitv 
Id an Gnc Mad hlnnc, and for olhert, aaaraa aaiidi 



portiaoa, U pouwli of 
more pcrbetlj theae u 

and tho iDoner they an 



d for uae diaaolve a picoe of it 
. . '[Uitiiiiy ot ale, 'I'tiia eemeaC 

applicahle to all juinli of wood, to join cwlbea- 
ire, china, riau. It ii an execUeat eemeat Cir 
itber, for hanieai, bandi for machinery, lok 
TlH'joiiiUof Ihi'Mg are lobe prepared «i if fbrKW- 
iiig, the eemeiii tu be appliud lil, laying a wdgt« 
U|K)n eub joint ai il ii laailc, in whiah ilatc it ■■ 
to be left iix lioun, when llie jiiinli will be fumd 
nearly at firm i> if they were of an entire pic«. 
By adding a liiile tow to the abme, yiu hate aa 
excellent ceoiEi.l fur luaki in catki, ha. ka. 
Ctmmtn ctment far jmung alaboMler, imttrUt,fr- 

Tike of boL-i' wax, 4 ixiunda, and oT reaiu, I 
pound. Melt iliem, and add 1 uouud anil a half 
of tlie lanie kind of Dmiier, (luwiWed, aa Ihe body 






g the cement neanT lo the o 

. limit be hL'aied when applied, aa 
alio Ihe paiti of the tutyeet to be cenwDtid tofe< 
thi-r, and care mint be laken, likewiie, that thcr 
may be tliorouglil] dry. 

7'* nuube tula. 
Theae are uted for teeuringllie iuooture of iret- 
lela, in diaillatioiia anil tablimiitioiit. For tba 
dillilluUuii of water, liiieii dipiicd ill a thin pane 
olfiourand waiin* it auAciilht. A lule of grealer 
aeturil]^ ia eonipiiied ol' qiiiek-limc, made iolo a 
paite with the vhili'iof rgga. lur Ihe tceuriif iif 
»er) ourruiite vapoui't, elay fiueljr powdered and 
tit'iEil. made into a luulc with bulled liiiKed oil, 
muii be ippliad in llie juiicumi witieh niuit btf 
afterwanii curerMl with illpl of liiiCD, dipped in 
tho paato of quick-Una, and the whilut o( cggai 
I'he lulc muM be perfecll)' dried belbi'e ihe Teaicla 
■tc uaed, or cite ide hoat may cauae it to dry loi> 
qniak, and thereby cauie tlut lute to cnok. If tliii 
betbecata,it iirepaired by applying freih IntuiB 
ih-«.^> ••■■•uSiiringittudiygnduBlly. VeubIi 
c axpeted to tha naked Ere, art 
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frequently eoated to rerift the effects of the heat. 
Die best costing for which pur^se consists In flit- 
sol vine 2 ounces ot borax in a pint of boiling water, 
and adding to the solutiou as mudi slaked lime as 
is neecstarj to form a thin paste, llie Tessel must 
be covered all over with it bj means of a painter's 
hrush, and then suffered to dry. It most tlien be 
covered with a thin paste of linseed oil and slaked 
lime, except the neck. In two or three days i( 
will diy of itself, and the retort will then bear the 
greatest 6re without oraokine. The crackt of che- 
mical vessels mwy be secured by the second late. 
Cemetuhr iron cuHnanf uteruUi, 

To 6 parts ofyellow potter's clay, add I part of 
steel filings^ and a sufficient quantity of oil. Make 
die paste oi the consistence of glazier's putty. 
7'e make turtter'i cement. 

The following is a rery excellent cement for the 
o« of turners and artisans in general: 16 parts of 
whiting are to be finely powdkred and heated to 
redness, to'drive off'idi the water. When cold, it 
u to be mixed with 16 parts of black onin, and I 
part of bees''wax, the latter having been previously 
melted togetlier, and the whole stirred till of an 
uniform consistence. 

Cement for joining broken gUutei, &c. 

Take two ounces of good glue, and sttep k ibra 
nigiit in distilled vinegar; boil them together ihe 
next «lay, and having broken a dove of garlic wiih 
half an ounce of ox-gall, into a soft pulp, strain the 
juice through a linen cloth, using pressurCi and 
add to it the glue and vinegar. Then take of san- 
darac powdered, and tuqientine, each one drachm, 
and ot sarcocol and mastic powdered, €»ich half a 
drachm; put tliem into a bottle with an ounce of 
highly rectified spirit of wine. Stop the bottle, 
•nd let the mixture stand for three hours ki a g sn- 
Ue heat, frequently shaking it Mix tliis^ncture 
also with the glue while hot, and stir them well to- 
gether with a stick, till part of tfe mixture be ev»- 
uoraied, and then take the composition from the 
fire, and it will be fit for use. When this cement 
is to be applied it must be dipped iu vinegar, and 
then melted in a proper vessel, witli a jgenue heat; 
and if stones are to be cemented, mix with it a 
little powdered clialk, or if glass is to be conjoiii- 
ed, powdered glass should be substituted. 
•^ strong cement fir electrical fntrpotee. 

Melt one pound of reun in a pot or pan, over a 
slow fire; add thereto as much plaister of Paris, in 
fine powder, as will make it hard enougii; then add 
a spoonful of linseed oil, stirring it all the while, 
ana try if it be hard and tough eno«igh for the pnr- 
|>ose; if it is not sufficiently Tiard, add more plaster 
of Paris; and if not tougdi enough, a little more 
linseed oil. This is as rood a cement as possible 
for fixing the necks of globes or cylinders, or aii^ 
thing else that requires to be stronsly fized{ for it 
u not easily melted anin when cold. 

A cement for f^eo-grindero* 

Take pitch and boil it; add thereto, and keep 
stirring it all the while, fine sifted wood aalies, 
until it is of a proper tem|>er: a little tallow ma^ 
he added, as found necessary. Forsmali works, to 
foui- ounces of resin add one-fuurth of an ounce of 
bees'-wax melted together; and four ounces of 
whitening, made previouslr red hot. The whiten- 
ing sliould be put in while hut, tliat it may not 
hMve time to imbibe moisture from the atmosphere. 

jinother. — Shell-lac is a very strong cement for 
holtling metals, glass, or precious stones, while 
cutting, turning, or grinding tiiem. The metal, 
Ccc sliould be warmed, to melt it. For fiisieniug 
ruby cylinders in watches, and similar delicate 
purposes, shell-lac is excellent. 

/ • oolder or cement broken gUuo, 

Broken glass may be soldered or cemented in I 



such a manner as to be as strong as ever, by inter- 
posing between the parts glass ground u\ > like a 
pi|^ment, but of easier fusion than Uie pieces to 1 1« 
joined, and then exposing them to sucn a heat at 
will fuse the cementing ingredient, and make tha 
pieces agglutinate without oeing themselves fused. 
A ^sss for the purpose of cementing broken pieces 
of flint glass, may oe made by fusing some of the 
same kind of ^lass previously reduced to powder, 
along with a bttle red lead and borax, or with the 
borax only. 

Cement for Derbtfthire epur and other ttonea. 

A cement for this purpose may be made with 
about seven or eight parts of resin and one of bees'- 
wax, melted together with a small quantity of plas- 
ter of Paris. If it is wished to make the cement 
fill up the place of any small chips that may have 
been lost, the quantitv of plaster must be increased 
a little. When the ingredients are well mixed, 
and the whole is nearly cold, the mass should be 
well kneaded together. The pieces of spar that 
are to be joined, must be heated until they will 
nMsIt the cement, and then prejssed together, some 
ot the cement being previously interposed. Melted 
sulphur applie<l to fragments of stones previously 
heated (by placing them before a fire) to at least 
the melting ix)int of sulphur, and then joined with 
the sulphur t^etween, makes a pretty firm and du- 
rable joining. Little deficiencies in the stone, as 
chips out of c(NDer8, &c may be also filled up with 
Belted sulphur, in which some of the powder of 
fhe sloae has been melted. 
A cement that snll etantl against bciUng water ana 
the pretmre of steam. 

Boiled linseed oil, litliai-ge, and red and white 
lead, mixed together to a proper consistence, and 
applied on each side of a piece of flannel previoua- 
ly ^laped to fit the jpin% and then interposed be- 
tween the pieces bdUM-e Uiey are brought nome (as 
the woricmen term it) to their places by the screws 
or otlier fasteoiugs employed, makes a dose and 
durable joint 'Ine quantities of the ingredients 
may be ^'aried without inconvenience, only taking 
care not to make the mass too thin with oiL It is 
difficult in many cases instantly to make a good 
fitting of large pieces of iron-work, which rendert 
it necessary sometimes to join and sepai-ate tha 
pieces repeatedly, betbre a proper adjustment is 
obtained. When this is expected, the while lead 
ought to predominate in the mixture, as it dries 
much slower than the red. 

This cement answers well dso for joining bro- 
ken stones, however laive. Cisterns buili of square 
stones put together wiui this cement, will iievet 
leak, or want any repairs. In this case the stones * 
need not be entii-ely Itedded in it: an inch, or even 
less, of the edges that are to lie next the water^ 
need only be so treated; the rest of the joint may 
be filled «ith good lime 

Cement for steam^ngines. 

Take two ounces of sd ammoniac, one ounce of 
flowers of suli>hur, and sixteen ounces of cast-iroa 
filings or borings, mix all well together by rubbing 
them in a mortar, and keep the powder dry. 

When wante<l for use, take one part of ttie above 

Siwdcr and twenty paiis of dean iron borinKs or 
Ings, and mix them intimately by |(riudiiig Uieus 
in a mortar. Wet the compound with water, and 
when brought to a con^-enient consistence, i4»plv it 
to the joints with a wooden or blunt iron spatula. 
Another cement for similar purposes. 
Take two parts of flowers of sulphur aud one 
piAt of sd ammoniac, and mix them together with 
a little wMter into a stiff |iaste. 

Take dso borings or turnings of caatpima as 
they are fii>und in manufaelories, vis. mixed witk 
sand, and sifl them findv to get rid of the gyoisstf 



rKrticln. When the wmen 
flivwUd ■ portion nf th« mbov 

« niuiiiitr of the (iftLiI bnrinEi 
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!• wmnted for uwt 
{MMc in arine, or 
M the nlution will 
■nil inplf iiabon, 



I Hmi uil dlgF) of (lie •hrcU of eoppFT in Urn 



.. _. .. K be apiilicd ft«ib 

nU liirri. If ihe pnipeniei of thii cement were 
aiAf invcMigaled, it vould probiblj be found uk- 
ful for RKT1T |inr|KMe* O wliieh it h« neier ret 
be<^ applieil. It ii eilrEinelj ebrap, uid Tcry an. 

To ■ nlaliDn of gui^ unniDniu in pnMjfipltlt, 
•dil the teU. iHiiglau, wxi tinite tliem «i(h ■ (eit' 
de livM. Hie gFe*l nine of thi> eement eoniiiti 
In Uie reatlineu with oliich it melt^ inrt the little 
tesdeoBf it luu to bt ■fleeted bj moiMore. II ii 
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Rnenlly emnlojrcd b^ eotoiBalaflMi In m 
the iliiloeateilput) of tniMt^ fin whiA it' 
con*euiciiL 

MiTfi^ eametu. 

Put into ■ battle t*o wto at IrimltM a 
put of the beM nim mUa. co*cr tbem vhb 
•pIriL Mrit the boolo h—Af, ud plaea It •■ 
■el ottiiut. Hid bdl It till ■ ihocwcb aola 
eireateil, when U imBt he itruoed Kit ok. 
ii • highlr nlu^la MmcBl, for aiaay pw 
■nil ia uied fiir mouutitig mmnae nl(iiiin £ 
mionMoope. 

JafianiM etmtnl, tr ric^rbm. 

Thi) elegint eenent ia made Sy nisinp 
Bour inilnutelj with eoM vaccr, and then 
boiling it: it li bewitifiill; whln^ aod dries 
trantjiirent Paperi putad tOCMher bv m 
thii eenent will KMArr aepHMB in tbdr 01 
Minea than at the joinloi, whieta mkat 
till in the nrepuatloa oTcmon* |M|mii arti 
m-tny I, ladici* dretdai: boaea, aaa other 1 
that R^ulra liren of pner to ba aaoMolc 
tber. 
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quantity |n«poteil to be bnweil, with a ptp Aiolt 
in ilflrnniiie the iiunibcr of gallant in the eotiper. 
A iimih tuh, or tun, ■Hipterl to contain twfMnirdi 
of the r^iMnlity pmnotcii ID be brewed^ uid one or 
two tun* of eijual uie lofermnitthe wort. Three 
ar fnw iluiliow eoolen; one or two wooden bowlig 
I tliiTmonxler; half a dotrji eulii of different 
•iTPi; a larf^ funneli two or three clean paili,aMd 
a iMiitt pumpi tlic wliole eoiting from ten to twen- 
tj nmmila. 

'I'hii pmeeeilf on die auppouUon of two madiei 
for idr; but if imlj one nadi ■• adapted for aie, 
with a view of making the table beer better, then 
llie ooiiptT ■nil inmli tun ihnulil hold oiMj-tbinl 
more than the quantity U be breveil. 

Tlie eiiienlea of brewing dcpenii on the priee of 
malt nnd tiopi, and on ihv nraiKiMil MrengUi of the 
■Hide. One qiuuter of good malt, and eight paunda 
of giHTil hopa, oiij^bt to maite twn iMrrcxa of good 
■leamlonenflablebeer. The otherexpmieieott- 
■iat of GOali and labour. 

Uf |ii.liliebrewKriea.andihdreatenain! utrnrib 
and maciiineiy, we alTect to gi»e no deaeripMon, 
beunae buoka are not likely to lie reaoned to by 
the eliin of penont Eiigigrd in tho^e cxtenaiae ra»- 
aiifactfirieB lor information lYlaiive to Iheir own 

ti cia-Ht THUerfir Arewanr. 
Soft water, or hint water tollrneil by cxpowrc 
ii frvnerally jireferteil, bewu'ae it rnnkn 




aleep till the water be of a bH^ reddirii aotov, 
whish will be in aboulllmedaya,iBarei)r 1^^ m- 
lording to the moiature or dcTMa, wnallwai (r 
bigneaaof thenain, theieaam of the fear, arthe 
temperature ofthe weather, hi HimDier malt iwnr 
D»ke> wl11( in winter it reqairea loiwer Meepia) 
thui in apring or autumn. It mar be known wha 
atreped enougii, by other niariia beaidea theooira 
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of the w 

grain, if it 

neaa, being, vhe 

barley iire|<uwl to m^ke broth." When aidRdpDtlj 

■tec lied, take it out nf Uie trough, and Lit it iubcaii* 

to let llie -.ter diwin from ft, tlien, after two « 

* new heapl 90 or M liiehea dectk Thi^ !■ >«il^ 
ilie coming he*p. in therirht mui^gement of whiet 
lieilhe t>nnEi|>al (kilL In thia heap it nu* lirte 
hour^ more uricaa, according to the foremeiitioned 
i^iialitie^ of the grviii^ inc. before it eomn to the 
right temper of malt. While it lie^, it mnai be 
carvfully lonkeil to aftiT the lii-at U or IS honni 
Cor about that time the graina begin to put forth 
rootJi which, wlien llier have rqiuill* and fuJIy 
doiiu, the malt muat, within ■n hour ■Aer, be turn- 
ed over with a tcon{>< olherwiae tiie graini ■ ill be- 
gin to pill forth the blMk anil qiire ■1k>, which 
luutt by idl meana he imn'ented. If all the null 
do not eotne equally, but IhHl which liea in the 
middle, buinit warmeat, tame ilie<oone«,the whole 
muat be tumeil, M that wlut wal outmoal may ba 
inmost; ■nd ihua it ia msnagid till it be all alikii. 

over, and anread it to ■ depth not exeeeiling i orS 
inelie^t aoil by the lime it it all ipread out, begin 
•ud turn it oaer again S or 4 timei. Afleraanli 
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iepimtet entirely from tlie huik. Then throw up 
the niali into a hasp at high at possible, where let 
it lie till it grow as hot as the hand can bear it, 
which usuallj happens in about tlie spaee of SO 
hours. Tliis perfects the sweetness and mellowness 
of the malt. After being saffieiently heated, throw 
it abroad tp cool, and turn it over a^in about 6 or 
8 hours after; and then laj it on a kiln with a hair 
eioth or wire spread under it AAer one lire which 
must last £4 hours, give it another more slow, and 
afterwards, if need be, a third; for if the malt be 
not thoroughly dried, it cannot be well ground, nei- 
ther will it dissolve w Jl in the brewing; but the ale 
it makea will be red, bitter, and unfit Tor keepibg. 

To obtain the infusion of malt, it is neoessary to 
break it, for which purpose it is passed through 
stones placed at sucn distance, as that tbey may 
srush each grain without reducing it to powder; 
*br if ^und too small, it makes Uie worts thidc, 
while if not broken at all, the extraet is not ob- 
tained. In general, pale malts are ground laiiger 
than amber, or brown malta. 

Malt should be used within 8 or S days after it 
is ground, but in the London hrew-hooses, it is 
generally ground one day and used the next. A 
quarter of malt ground should vield 9 bushels, and 
sometimes 10. Crushing mills, or iron rollers, 
have lately been used in preference to stones which 
makes considerable grit with the malt On a small 
scale, malt may be broken by wooden rollers, by 
the hands. 

Steel mills like coffee mills have also been used 
for crushing malt with great success. 

To determine the oualitiet of nuUt, 

First, examine well if it has a nmnd body, 
breaks soft, is fulj of flour all iu length, smefls 
well^ and has a thm skin; next chew some of it, 
and it sfteet and mellow, then it is good. If it is 
hard and steely, and retains something of • barlcr 
nature, it has not been rightly made, and will 
weigh heavier than that which has been properly 
maltecL 

Secondly, take a ^lass nearly full of water; pot 
in some malt and if at swims, it is good, but if 
any sinks to the bottom then it is not true malt 

Pale malt is the slowest and least dried, prodoe- 
ing more wort than high dried malt, and of better 
qtudity. — Amber coloured malt, or that between 
pale and brown, produces a flavour mueh admired 
in manjr malt liquors. Brown malt loses much of 
its nutritious qualities, but confers a peeuliar fla- 
vour desired by many palates. Roasted malt, after 
the manner or coffee, is used by the best London 
brewers, to give ccuoor and flavour to porter, 
which in the first instance has been made from 
pale malt The most deKcately itMWted malt for 
this purpose is made by Mr Hunt, the proprietor 
of the well known breakfast powder. He ex- 
cludes the atmospheric air, aiul all effluviss from 
the fire, by an api»aratus of his own invention, and 
hence Uie perfection of his breakfast powder, and 
consequently of his roasted malt 

To choote hopB. 

Rub them between the fingers or the palm o( 
the hand, and if good, a rich glutinous substance 
will be felt, with a/ragrant smell, and a fine yel- 
low dust will appear. The best colour is a fine 
'live green, but if too green, and the seeds are 
siuall and shrivelled, the^ have been picked too i 
soon and will be deficient in flavour. Ir of a dusty 
brown colour, they were picked too late, and 
should not be chosen. When a vear old, they are 
considered as losing one-fourth in strenjrth. The 
best and dearest is the Pamham hop; Kast KenU 
are the next, but those of Sussex and Worocstei> 
arc ooC soatro^g 



Th determine the proportUm between the liquet 
boiled and the quantity produced. 

From a single quarter, two barrels of liquor 
will produce hut one barrel of wort Three oar- 
rels will produce ode barrel three quarters. Four 
barrels will produce two barrels and a half. Five 
barrels will produce three barrels and a quarter. 
Six barrels will produce four barrels. Eight bar* 
rels will produce five barrels and a half, and ten 
barrels will produce seven barrels, and so in pro- 
portion for other quantities. 
To determine the heate of the liquor or water for 

the Jiret and eecond maehee on different lande 

ofrnaU. 

Jriret unuA.— For very pale malt turn on the li- 

auor at IZfi**. For pale and amber mixed, I7S^, 
U amber, 170", hign-coloured amber, 168"*. An 
equal quantity of ^e, amber, and brown, 160^ 
H the quantity of brown is very dark, or any part 
of the grains charred by the nrt upon the kiln. 
ISS". 

Second ma*h,'^For very pale malt turn on the 
liauor at 18^. For pale and amber mised, 178% 
all amber, 176*, high eoloured amber, 178*. An 
equal quantity of mIc; amber, and brown, 166*. 
u the quantity of brown is very darit, or any pait 
of the grains charred by the fire, 164*. 

The neat should in some measure be regulated 
by the temperature of the atmosphere, and should 
be two or three degrees higher iu cold tluui in 
warm weatlier. 

The proper degree of heat will give the strong- 
est wort and in the greatest quantity, for though 
the heat were greater and the strength of the wort 
thereby increased, yet a greater quantity of iiuuor 
would be retained in the malt; and again, if it 
were lower, it would produce more wort, but the 
strength of the extract would be deficient; the beet 
without spirit, and likely to turn sour. 

1^ maeh without a thermometer. 

As diminished evaporation takes plaee on the 
surface of water just before it boils, many practical 
private brewers turn on, as soon as the dimiuislied 
evaporation enables them to see their faces on the 
smooth surface of the water, when it is probably 
at about the heat actually used by public brewers, 
who adopt tlierm'^meters. 

Others use boiling liquqr throughout, but lower 
the temperature, by gradual applications to the 
malt: thus, thej turn a few pailttul of the Iwiling 
liquor into the mash tub, wiiich being tlius some- 
what eooled, a quantity of th; malt is turned in 
and saturated witn the water; the mass being then 
considerably lower than the boiling heat, ther 
tum without reserve boiling water upon it, which 
being somewhat cooled by the mass, more malt is 
turned in, and so alternately till the whole is 
mixed, which they continue U mash for an hour. 
To determine the etrength if the worte. 

To effeet this a saccharomeier is oecesaary, and 
mar be purchased at any mathematical instrument 
maker's. It determines the relative gravity of 
wort to the water used, and the quantity of farina- 
ceous matter contained in the wort. It is used in 
all public breweries after drawing off' the woit 
from each mash, and regulates the beat and quan- 
tity of liquor turned on at each succeeding mask, 
that the ultimate strength may be equal thou^ tJie 
quantity is less, lliis signifies little to the pnvate, 
but it is of great consequence to tlie public brewer. 
Those who brew fi'o^uently and desire to intrf>- 
duer it will obtain printed tables and instnactioiis 
with the iustruroent 

T^9 proportion the hope, 

l*he usual quantity is a pound to the bushel of 
malt, or eight pounds to the quarter; but for kee|^ 
in^becr, it should be extended to ten, or twdvf 
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•nd if tor one or two jetrt, to fomteen pomdt the 
quarter. Small heer m|uire« from three to six 
poandi fSk; quarter, «ml rather more when old 
(icmt are used. 

Some person • initead of boiling the hopi with 
the wort, maeerate them, and pot the ttrong ex- 
tract into the tun with the firtt wort, and make two 
or tfiree extraota in like manner lor the aeeood and 
third wotiM, 

*r» boil wertt. 

The first wort thould be tharply boiled for one 
hour, and the aeeond for two hours. But if intend- 
ed for beer of long^keening, toe time should be 
extended half an hoiir. Tlie hops should be strain- 
^ from each preeeding wort, and returned into the 
eopfier with the soeetfe<Iina on*. Between the 
boilings the fire should be damped with wet ein- 
tiers, and the copper dtior set open. 

For small beer only lialf an hour is neeeasaiy 
for the first wort, 1 nour for the second, and 9 
hours for the third. The diminution from boilli^ 
b from one-eighth to one-sixteenth. 
T9 tm/ the toortM. 

Worts should he laid so shallow as to eool with- 
in SIX or seven hours to tiie lemperaiure of sixtj 
degrees. In warm wmther, the depth sliould not 
exceed two or three inches; but in cold weather it 
mi^ be five inches. As soon as thej have fallen 
to 60 degrees, they ahould instantly be tunned and 
yeas ted. 

Tn chooK heiitafar twitting. 

In cold weather, the lu'als in the coolers ahonld 
be five or six degrees higher than in mild and 
warm weiUher. I* or ale, in cold weather, it should 
be tunne<l as soon as it has fallen to sixty degrees 
in the coolers; for porter, to sixty-four degrees; 
and for table beer to seve.nty-four; and in warm 
weatlier, strong beer should be four or five degrees 
less, ami tahle heer seven or eight di>grees. Care 
should be also taken that the worts do not get cold 
before the yeast is mixed to produce fermentation. 
The best rule for mixine the yeast is a pound and a 
half to every iMurel of strong beer wort, and a 
pound to eviTy barrel of table beer wort. 
To rmx the yeaat "wUh the tvoftt. 

Ale brewed for keeping in winter should be no 
more than blood warm vrhen the yeast is put to it. 
If it is intended for immeuiate dnnking, it may be 
yeasted a little warmer. The best method of 
mixing the yeast is to take two or three quarts of 
the hot water wort in a wooden bowl or pan, to 
which when cool enough, put yeast enough to work 
the brewing: generally cme or two Quarts to the 
hogshead, according to its quality. In this bowl 
or pan the fermentation will commence while the 
rest of the worts are cooling, when the whole may 
be mixed together. 

To appQirtimi yeutt and apply it to the worU, 

The yeast of strong beer is preferable to tliat 
from small beer, and it should be fresh rnd good. 
The quantity should be diminished with the tem- 
perature at which the worts are tunned, and leas 
in summer than in winter. For strong beer, a 

3uart of yeast per quarter will be sufficient it 58 
egrees, but less when the worts are liigdher, and 
when the weather is hot if estimatM by the 
more accurate criterion of weight. 1| poands 
should be used for a barrel of strons beer, and 1^ 
pounds for a barrel of small beer. If the fernien* 
cation does not commence, add a little more reaM, 
and nmae the worts for some time. But If tlifj 
get eold, and the fermentation is alow, fill a bottle 
with hot water and put it into the tun. 

In cold weather amall beer should be tanned at 
70 dcgreea, keeping beer at 56 degreea, and Mrong 
beer at §* iagreea. In mild weathv at 50 de- 



greet for eneh tort The fcraMBtotiom vill h 
erease the heit 10 degrees 

To mamagm the ySii iwiiiiiiffiH 

A proportion of the 7«Mt ahould be added n 
the firat wort aa soon aa it la let down fmi As 
coolers, and the renMumicr na noon na the asasi 
wort is letdown.' 

llie commenceoMnt of fennentatioB U india^ 
by a line of small bobUea round the aidea of ik 
tan, which in a short time eKteoda over the WKf 
fiMe. A erusty head follow a, and thee n tee rsckj 
one, followed by a light frothy hencL Intfae ktf 
stage, the head aasomes a Teasty nppenrance, sai 



the colour is yellow or brown, the ameil of theiaa 
becoming strongly vinoua. Aa anon aa this head 
berios to fidl, the tan sboaM be aktoamed, andllM 
skimming continued eveiy two houra till no mflic 
yeast anpears; this cloaea the o|Bei«tionB and it 
should then be put into caska, or, in f er hnieal ha- 
goage, deanseo. A minute attention to evoy 
stage of this proeesa is neteesary toaeenre fineis- 
voitfed, and brilliant beverage. Should the fa«> 
mentation be unusually slow, it ahoold be aeecle- 
rated b^ stirring or rousing the whole. AlWrtbc 
first skimming, a small quantity of ank end floor, 
well mixed, should be stirred in the tun. The fb^ 
mentation will proceed in the caaka, to eneoanct 
which, the bung-hole -should be plaoed n liiUi 
aside, and the casks kept full, by Being filled up 
from time to time with old beer. 'When thiaier> 
mentation has eeased, the casks mny be banged ap^ 
7b acceleiate thefirmenUUimu 

Spread some flour with the hand over the sn^ 
face, and it will form a crust, and keep the woiti 
warm;— or throw in an ounce or two or powdered 
gingert— or, ^11 • bottle with boiliuc water, sod 
sink it in the worU;— or, heat a amaU quantity d 
tlie worts and throw into the rest;— or, bent on the 
whites of two eggs with some brandy, end throw 
it into the tun or caskr-or, tie up some bran ia s 
coarse thin cloth and put it )nto the vat{ and ahoia 
all things do not disturb tlie wort, as feiTuentaiica 
will not commence during any agitation of the 
wort. 

To check atoon^ id fermentatimu 

Mix some cold raw wort in the tun, or divids 
tlie whole between two tuns, where, by being ia 
smaller body, the energy of the fermentation of 
the whole will be divided. Also, open the doon 
and windows of the brew-house; — but, if it stiC 
frets, sprinkle some eold water over it; — or, if it 
frets in the cask, put in a mixture of a quarter of s 
pound of sugar, with a handful of salt, to the 
hogshead. 

To brew porter on the London e^otem, 

Thames or New River water is indilTerently 
used, or hard water, raised into rt aka, and exposed 
for a few dajs to tlie air. 

Take a mixture of brown, amber and pale malct» 
nearly in equal quantities, and turn tliem into the 
mash-tub in this order. Turn on the first liquor 
at 165 degrees; mash one hour, and then cant the 
whole with dry malt In one hour set tlie tap. 

Mix 10 lbs. of brown ho|is to the quarter of malt, 
half old, half new; boil the first wort briskly with 
{he hops, for three quarters of an hour, and after 
putting into the ccpper 1| lbs. of sugar, abd l| Ui& 
of Legiiom juice (extract of liquorice), to Uie 1mu> 
rel, turn the whole into the coolers, rousing the 
wort all the iimn. 

Tom on the aeeood liquor at 174 degrees^ and 
in an hour aet tap apin. lliis second wort having 
nin off, ton on again at 145 decrees; maah for an 
hour, and etand tor the samei in the mean-time 
boiling the aeeond wort with the same hops for an 
hour. Torn theao Into the coolaa aa Uftre, a«l 
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let doim into the tnb it 64 degrees, mixinff the 
veast as it comet down. Cleanse the secona day 
at 80 derrees, previously throwing in a Mature of 
flour ana salt, and musing thorooghlj. 

For private use, every quarter of malt oi^t to 
yield two barrels and a milf, but brewers would 
run three barrels to a quarter. 

Another method. — ^Tne following article is to be 
eonsidered as applicable when not less than 50 
quarters of malt are used. 

The liquor for the first mash should be heated 
in the copper to 150 degrees, in the proportioe of 
two barrels to each quarter of malt, which is to be 
an equal mixture of pale amber and browa maltSi 
These are roasheO about three quarters of an hour; 
the liquor is ther allowed to stand on the goods 
an hour. The top of the mash tun is next opened 
to let off the liquor as ouickly as possibly; and the 
top is to be left open till the next liquor u brou^t 
Into the tun, that the Mods mar drain. During 
this, the second liquor nas been heatins;* and may 
at two hours and three quarters, or tn^Be hours 
from the beginning, have acquired the heat of 160 
degrees, the quantiff being one banvl to a quarter 
of malt Mash this half, for three quarters of an 
hour; let it stand one hour, and then let it it be run 
oflT in the course of half an hour more; at idbout five 
hours and a half from the beginning, the third 
mash should be made at 180 degrees; the quantitv 
being one barrel to the ouvrter. Mash this hail 
an hour, let it stand one hour, and tap as before. 

A fourth liquor is seldom mashed, but if it is, it 
may be cold or blood warm, as it is of no use but 
to make tHe sour beer for finings, and it is of little 
consequence how it is done, anmo brewers use it 
for the first liquor of the next brewing, but this is 
not pertiaps a goo<l plan, as it often becrnnes foxed, 
and then it taints the whole brewing. These worts 
are to be boiled with from 18 to 14 pounds of hops to 
the quarter of malt, if the liquor is intendeu ibr 
keeping 8 or 19 uionths^ bat in the ordinary run 
of porter, not intended for keeping, 5 lbs. may be 
sufficient The first wort should be boiled one 
hour, the second two hours, and the third four 
hours. 

The worU are now to be eooled down as expe- 
ditiou'«ly as the weather will Derroit, to about 60 
elegies, if the medium heat ot the atraosDhere is 
about 60 degrees; if it is more or less, aUowaiioe 
roust be made as before directed. AU the tliree 
worU are to be brought into the square together, 
ami about five pinU of yeast to the (quarter 'xf malt 
put in; the proportion of colouring is arbitraiy, as 
It depends upon the colour of the malL 
7b brew three barrdt of porter. 

Take 1 sack uf pale malt, J a sack of amber do. 
and ) a sack of brown do. 

Turn on two barrels for first mash at 165 de- 
grees; — second mash, one barrel and a half at irS 
de^pres; — ^third mash, two barrels, at 14S decrees, 
lloii 10 lbs. of new and old hops, and S ox. ot por- 
ter extract, in the first worL Cool, ferment, and 
cleanse according to the previous instructions. 
To brew porter on Mr Morrice*» plan. 

Commence at five o*cloek in the morning; ther- 
mometer in the air 34 degrees. Take ojf West 
country pale malt, 3 quarters, Herts pale malt, 6 
quarters, Herts brown malt, 8 quarters, Herts am- 
ner malt, 8 quarters, bops, 1 cwt. 8 Quarters, Leg- 
lioni juice, 30 lbs. porter extract, 4 lbs. 

Charge the first great copper with 5^ barrels, and 
raise to 155 desrrees. Masti for one hour, and set 
the Up at 7 o'dook, at 137 degrees. 

Ciiarge cofiper with 36 barrels, and raise to 160 
degrees. Mjwh, and set tap st 146 degrees. Bull 
fir^t wort. 

Charge eo^»per for third mash with 59 barrels, 
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and raise to 150 degrees. Mash a quarter of an 
hour, and set tap at 138 degrees; boil second worl 
an hour and a half. Tun at 64 degrees. Cleanse 
m two days 88 barrels. 

Brown ototU, 

The procedure is the same as in the preseding 
article, except that one third, or one hall the malt 
should be brown. 

London ale. 

Almost every county in Enp^Iand has its Vkriety 
of ale, but the difference consists chiefly (the same 
quantity of malt anJ hops being used) in the pre- 
paration of the malt. Water nuiy, in some cases, 
vary in quality, the boiling may be longer or 
shorter, or the liquor may be turned on at a diffov 
ent heat; but these varieties being considered, one 
general process serves for the whole. For good 
ale, the malt and hops should be of the best quali- 
ty. For imme<liate use, the malt should be all 
^e; but if brewed for keeping, or in warm wea- 
ther, one fourth should be amber malt. Six pounds 
of Kentish hops should be used to the quaiter, or 
10 lbs. for keeping ale. 

To brew two barrel* from a quarter of malt. 

In the brewing of one quarter, turn on two bar- 
rels at 175 degrees; mash one hour: and let it stand 
for tlie same time. 

Fur second mash, tun on one barrel at 160 de* 
grees. Mash one hour and stand one hour; boil 
the first wort briskly for one hour; and boil the se- 
cond two hours. Of till the whole is two barrels. 
Cool down to 60 degrees and tun. Cleanse on liu 
4th day at 78 degrees, previously mixing two ounces 
of ginger, ^ an ounce of salt, and a handful of flour. 

Reep the working tun closely covered, and just 
before the head begins to fall, skim the t>>p, and 
rouse in the rest. When the blebs are large and 
on the fret, rouse in ^ an ounce of salt of tartar, a 
handful of malted beait-flour, and some fresh yeast, 
after which it will ferment more kindly, and the 
cleansing may soon follow, with the new head on. 
Take care to fiU up the cask while working, and 
before bunging put a handful of scalded hops into 
each. SomeUroes tiie fermentation is conducted 
by skimming, as soon as the head bears a yeasty 
appearanee: then by skimming and rousing as often 
as other beads arise, till no other head ap|>ears. 

Or, cleansing may lake place without skimming 
or rousing, as soon as the head begins to fall, tak- 
ing care, hy means of a pipe rising within tJie tun, 
that the yeast docs nut pass into the barrels. The 
quantity of hops boiled in the wort should vary a»> 
oording to the intention. Six pounds will suffice 
for ale for present use. 

In the above instance a barrel and a quarter of 
liquor at 150 demes may afterwards be tunned foi 
a barrel of table beer. 

7b brew ale in imallfamiUet. 

A bushel and three quarters of groimd malt, snd 
a Dound of hops, are sufficient to make 18 gallons 
ot good family ale. That the aaccliarine matter of 
the malt may be extracted by infusion, without tlie 
fisrina, the temperature of tlie water snould not ex- 
ceed 155 or loO deg. Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
The quantity ot water sliould be poui-ed on the 
malt as speedily as possible, and the whole beiuf 
well mixed together by active stirring, the \csscl 
should be closely covered over for an houi*; it* the 
weather be cold, for an hour and a hadf. It' liard 
water be employed, it sliould be boiled, and the 
temperatui'e allowed, by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, to fall to 155 or 160 degrees Fahrenheit; 
but if rain water is use<l, it may be added to the 
malt as soon as it aiTives to 155 degrees. Uuriog 
the time this process is going on, the hons should 
be infused in a close vessel, in as mucli boiling 
water as will cover them, for two hours. The k> 



qunr TtMj Ihn be ^ueeied oat, and kept eludj 
The hcpi ihoulil then be boileil Ibr ibMit ten 
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iVnm llie inruii-41iDn, indtlie Mnineil lir(Uor,whm 
eolil, mw be iilileit *ith the infiuian, to ItiH wnn, 
• hen h fill fallen to the lenpentare of 70 drif. 
The ohji-cl of infaiin^ Ihe hop ia ■ oloic ireiirf 
liretifluJy to boiliiiE. it to pnicrTc tlic eiwniiil 
■' '"' 'i*|i, vhlBli reiiclert it more lounil.mnd, 
se, mora vholetune. A pint cf good 
luIU Lc «el1 Nimd into the mixture 

_. -Jp«, •nil eoveiwl oror in ■ place of 

the temiieiitiin! of G5 ileg. Fihienhelti *ud when 
(be fernrntBtioii it MmiiTelcd, the liquor n*r be 
drawn olT into a cli-an eaik nroinuilf rinaed with 
b>jilinc watvr. Wlieii tlie *h>w ternientation whioh 



le bung laaj be prapcHv hitmnL The 
iiale mall i< the ben, bi-eauK, when highly dried. 
It duel iMrt .fford w much ueeharine mMler. If 
thi- malt be new, it ihoulil be eipuacd to the air, 
ill I dri- room, fop two daji previoutlj lo iti being 
u«-<l( bill if it be dM, it iiuit be uauif iu 19 w A) 
^un .Iter it ia (rouml. Tli« great differfOm 
.« ihu Batour oi iilij, made hj dilFcnjnt bnWLTi, 
^liear* to arinc Iroin Uieir employing different 
i|.eoiui of thu hop. 

.latlher mn\ad af bremng ale, 

Kor 3S gHlIiHia, lake of malt (uauall; pale), 8} 
tnit.ieli, augnr, 3 Ibt. juit bniled id a colour, bona, 
S Iht. U 01. conaiider aevdt, 1 oa. eapueum, ^ a 
drachm. 

Work it 8 or 3 daj-a, beating it well up onoe or 
twice a ilay; wiien it begina lo fall, eleanae it b; 



it aland on the gnini 

r,op.m 



'^n^tii 



hird, 16idej.,two 



I'll) ik-|{., thiTc barvrlt, 
finl win in l<v boiled with 6 ibt. of hoiii perquar- 
tiT. fi* an hour aa J a lialf, the iccond wort to be 
bnikMl with the »me hp^ii two hourt, and the re- 
nuunderthrfe boun. 'I lie wliole lo \m now bull- 
ed at luw at S5 dev., if the wealh<-r permita, anil 
put to wurk with about S pinla n[ ycait per quai> 
ICTi il the wcMlier ia tiio warm to get them down 
til SS ilif ., a leM proimi-tiun will be aiimciuiiL I lie 
eight barrel! of liipior firtt u«iil, will be reduced 
to ail of beep to eaeli liiiarteri one bmrel being left 
in the graint, amt niioilier eiaiwmtud in boilii^, | 

Tubtt betrfivm mgar. 
To \ poundi uf coane bmwo aUEar, add 10 gal* 

lilfiirtlii'ee 









Aimther mrthiH 
topulniMUndurt 

ouiwe'of ginger in 



t quvrti of boiling 
I a qiiancp of an 
oil lliii iriiole foi 



It wilh Traiit 

.■btMher metAm^.— For ten bamla. Take of 
mall, ) buihcla, bona, K {ivundB, aiigar, B pounda 
mailu iiiln eulour, tJpaniri.'iiqaorieE, « oi. tnaiair. 



Seeond, a mathiBf-tiih, eaitiag Kla. ta aMiia 
SO pllonai for the mall ia to ba in tliia ala^ *i6 
the water. It mu« be a little hrowkr M Up *« 
at bottom, and not quits as deep ■■ it ia rik 
aeroaillie bottom. In the middle oTtbebattna Ihn 
ia a hole about two inchet over, toilrawtheVBdC 
Into Ihii hole roe* a Miek a foot or two kafs 
than ibe tub ii high, lliii atick iato be aboottn 
inchei Ihraugh, and tapered fn* aboot eiriil iadn 
upwania, ai itw end that goea itato the bote, aUct 
at laat it filli up ai eloirlj u a aork. Befiin v 
tiling elae ii put iato the tub, law • little buMllad 
finebireh about half the balk of ■ binJi bm^ 
and weH tied ac buth enda. Tbia being laid an 
the hole (lo keep baak Ibe gnina aa the woM gan 
out) iiui ilie tapendend oTtheatisk down thrnfk 
it into the hoh:, and thui eork the whole un. l>a 
haie aomclliing of weight auffieient to keep ikc 
birrh Meadf at the bMlom of the tub, wiib a lidi 
through il to tlip ilowu the atick| tlie beM ibi^ 
fur thii purnoae will be a teodbt ewftv for thr Kidk, 
with the hiile large enough, and it ahould vdgk ) 

Thinl, an noilertiMk, or ahallow tub, coMiif ISa 

when drawn from the gnina. 

Fourth, a tun-tub. t^ will eoMBin 90 gallaK 
to put the ale inio to work, the maab-tub aeniai 
ai a tuD-tub fur the amall beer. Beaidea tliCK ■ 
couple o! coukrt, or thallow tuba, about ■ (bet 
"'"' ~ fiiur it roai be aa well, in I 
more quiok'- ""- -"^ 

m a/ hrrwhtj the nU. 
Ilegin bj Riling the eoppep with water, and n^ 

mathiiw-tub water auffieient to atip nod aepanit 
tiie mall. The drgrce of beat that the walar it la 
beat, before the niall ia (Hit in,ia*affAnndlW«B< 
tetrtttg ilegntM bj the tlirrmoiaeleT: but, w iikou 
one, mku tliia rule: whi-n you chd, looking ibtwaiaii 
llie tub, tee Jour laoe elvarly iu the water, the wa- 
ter il hnt cnuugh. Now put ia the mall and Kir il 
well in the walep. In thia atale it ahould nontiaB 
fhp about a quarter of an hair. In the roeanwhila 
fill im the Gopi>er,and make it boili and thru put 
in bnitii^ water auHieiuiit to giie eighteen gallon 

When the proper quanlitj of water i* in, atirlh* 



then ibaw alT the wmt. The maahlaMib 
is placed on B couple of atnuli, M ai In be aAe W 
nut Ihennderhack under it, I'l receive the ■an,ai 
It comea out of the bide. \Vhen the underbaekb 
put in iu iitaee, let out the wivt by pulliiw an the 
Hick tliat «Hki tlie hole. Iliil, obaerve, Ibiaaliik 
( which giiFi lii or eight iiickra throiigti lh« ImI*} 
miiit be ruird br drpwa, aiul tlie won inuu U 
let out ilowly in'urdvr tu keep back the leilinieat. 
Sn that it la iKwiiai^ to liave aomvdiinu la keep 
the Bliek iipal tlieiH.iiit ahi-reilit ti>Ge raitei 
anil <ixf<l at for the lime, lo ilo th.i tlie limpleM 
thing il a itick acruit the nuisliin^tiin. 

Ai the alo-wrrl ia drawn oft iiito the amall m- 
derbaek, laile it out of llial into the tun-tiikt ^ 
the wnrl into the eoiqier, ami aiM h puund and a 
bair of gooil hD|ia, will rubbed aiiil te)ianilcd at 
llii>y are put in, Nnw make tbe en|>iii-r buil, ai 
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h llie lid off. a 
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irr«in oat the doos in a tmal! elothet-baiket, or 
vickcr-baiket. rfow let the eoolen in the moit 
convenient plsMe, hi doors or out of doora, at most 
convenienL 
l*he next stage is the tan-tab, where the liquor 

s set to work. A g^at point is, the degree of heat 
:hat the liquor Is to be at, when it is set to work. 
The proper heat is seventy degrees ) so that a 
tliermonieter makes the roatler sure. In the oouo- 
iry they determine the degree of heat by merely 
putting a fins^er into the liquor. 

When cooled to the proi>er heat, pot it into the 
tun-tub, and put in about half a pint of good jreast. 
But the yeast should first be pat into huf a gallon 
of tlte liquor, and mixed well; atirring in with the 
yeast a handful of wheat or rye-flour. l*his mix- 
ture is then to be poured out elean into the tun- 
tub, and the nuiu of the liquor i^tated well, till 
the Teast be well mixed with the whole. When 
the liquor is thus prope. ly put into th* tu.i-iub and 
:et a workmg, eover over tne top, by laying a sack 
or two across it. 

The tun-tub should stand in a plaee neither too 
warm nor too cold. Any cool place in summer, 
and any warm place in wmter, and if the weather 
be very cold, some cloths or sacks 3hould be put 
rotmd the tun-tub while the beer is working. In 
about six or eight hours a frothy head will rise 
upon the flquor; and it will keep rising, more or 
len% slowly, for 48 hours. The best way is to take 
off the froth, at the end of about 34 hours, with a 
oon\raon skimmer, and in lit hours take it off* again, 
and so on, till the liquor has fione working, and 
sends up no more yeast Then it is beerf and, 
« hen it is quite coluy (for ale or Hrong beer^) put 
it into the ctuk by means o(%funfteL It must l>e 
eold before this is don/?, or it will be foxed / tlyit 
IS, have a rank and disagreeable taste. 

The cask should lean a little on one tide when 
filing it, because the beer will work again, and 
' vend more yeast out of the bung hole. Something 
»ill go off in thie roorkiiig, which may continue for 
two or three days, so that when the beer is putting 
in the cask, a gallon or two thould be left, to keep 
filling up with as the working produces emptiness. 
At last, when the working is completely over, 
block the cask up to its level. Put in a handful of 
fresh hopof fill the cask quite full and bung it 
tight, with a bit of coaroe Unen itmnd the bung. 

When the cask is empty, great care must be taken 
to cork it tightly up, so that no air srets in; for, if 
so, the cask is moiUdedvM^X tpoiledfir ever, 

'I he ftnall oeer. 

Thirty-six gallons of boiling water are to go into 
the nuishing-tuh; tlie grains are to be well stirred 
^p, as before; the mashiiig-tub is to be covered 
over, and the mash is to stand in that state for an 
h>mrf then draw it olf into the tun-tub. 

Hy tliis time the copper will be empty a^;iun, by 
putting the ale liquor to cool. Now put tne small 
beer wort into tlie copper with the hops used before, 
and with halfapouml offreah hopo adde<l to them; 
and this liquor boil briskly for an hour. 

Take the grains and the sedimrnt elean out of 
the mashinjg;-tub, put the birch twigs in again, and 
put down the stick as before. Put the badcet over, 
and take the liquor from the copper (putting the 
Hre out first) and pour it into the inashing-tub 
through the uaskeL Take the basket away, throw 
the hops to tiie dunghill, and leave the small beer 
liquor to cool in the tnaafiing'tub. 

Here it in to remain to be <e/ <o tvorking; only, 
morr yean will be wanted in proportion s and thei*e 
sliould be for 36 gallons of small beer, three half 
pints of good yeast 

Proceed now, as with the ale, onlv, in the ease 
Ol' the small beer, it should be pot Into eaak, not 



qmie coUf but » sttle roarmg or else it will not 
work in the barrel, which it ought to do. It will 
not work so strongly nor so long as ale; and may 
be pal into the barrel much sooner; in general tlie 
next day after it is brewed. 

All the utensils should be well cleaned and put 
away as soon as they are done with. ** 1 am now,** 
says Mr Cobbet, ** in a ftrm house, where the 
•01110 oet of utensils have been used (or forty yeartf 
and the owner tells me, tliat thej may last ior forty 
yearo Uniger. " 
. To brew ale and porter from eitgar and malt. 

To every quarter of malt take 100 pounds of 
brown sugar, and in the result, it will be found 
that the sugar is equal to the malt The quarter 
of malt is to be brewed with the same proportions, 
as tliough it were two quarters; and sugar is to be 
pnt into the tun, and the first wort let down upon 
It, rousing the whole well together. 

The otner worts are then to be let down, and the 
fermentation and other processes carried on as in 
the brewing of malt 

To brew four biuheU of malt, teith otdy one copper^ 
nuuh^uo, and cooler. 

If the mash-tub holds two bai'rels, it is better 
tluin a smaller one, that there may be room enough 
for mashing; in such a one fix a brass cock of three 
quarters ot an inch bore, let it be a pluo^ and bas- 
ket. Use soft water ^for brown or amber malt), 
covered with three cr tour handsful of malt or bran, 
if the water is thoroughly clear; if not, put as much 
salt as will lie on a crown.pieoe, intoa cop|>er that 
holds a* least one barrel, containing 36 eallons^ 
and as it heats and the scum rises, take it ort'before 
it boils in. Then, when it begins to boil, lade two 
pailsful first into the mash-tub, and put two pails- 
lid of cold water into tlie copi>erin their room, and 
^ust boil all again; then convey all the hot water 
into the mash-tub, and when the face can be seen 
in it, mix the malt a little at a time. Wash, and 
let all stand two hours under a cover of cloths; at * 
the end of wh ch run a ilrizzling stream^ and faster 
by degrees, on a few hops, to secure it While 
the first wort is standing and runAing ofiT, another 
copper must boil to clean vessels, and what is used 
this way is to be supplied by adding more cold 
water, and boiling it aniin, two {laiUtul of which 
are to be thrown on tne ^nuns, as the first wort 
runs ofl^. These four pailstul of hot water are al- 
lowed for the malt to absorb, being a bucket to 
each bushel, and tlius the brewer has nearly a full 
baiTel of first wort come oiT, which is to be boiled 
with half a pound of hops till it breaks, first into 
very small particles, and then into l»rger, till the 
flakes are as large as wheat chaff. As soon as tlie 
first wort has lun off from tlie mash-tub, tlie second 
copper of boiling water is to be put over the grains 
and mashe^l. 1 his is to stand one hour before it is 
begun to be dischai^d; and while tliis is siamling 
and running oft*, tlie first wort is to be boiled and 
put into coolei*8, and a third copi>er of only healed 
water is to be thrown over the grains, as soon as 
the second wort is s\}ent ofl*, whicli also is to be 
mashed. 

While this is standing for one hour, and then 
ran off, boil the second wort with h:df a |»ound of 
fresh hops, till it breaks lute small particles, and 
immediately after boil the third copi)er, wiiii 4 
ounces of fresh hops during one hour, for this last 
wort is too meagru to show its time by breaking. 

Hw this methofl, in a banvl copper, may be boil- 
ed thirty-one gallons of neat first wort, wliich istr 
be cooled, worked, and then put into two kilder- 
kins, one of entire ale, but tlie second a little 
weaker on account of havine had five gnl Ions of the 
seoond wort put into it to fill it up. Besides tfiis, 
the brewer wiii ba\-e a hogshead t» good small beer^ 



UNIVEHSAL 
with (he •econd ud llitrd ouppen of tllar- 

iult,£II)». 

Tor in liwir and ■ hiir ami iUihI l*o \\oun. Turn 
•^ K«onil liqunr *> IBO degrM*, ukI lunil I«d 

■uprjuit betbreluniing into (he cooler*. Pilch 
Uh! lun Bt M d«sreea >iiil pul iti Ihc liiiuoriDe rooC 
CItUik M bo d^p«ei, urio| nil Mid flour. 

After tlie •vciind naA, turn ou for lablc Leer M 
150 dt^reei. Muh (hree quuten ofui hour, and 
•Und two binin. 

'/'« i»Tw AirtMi oJb; • 

OC ihi* alrong ile, ordr ■ iMm:! *nd a hairii 
divn trom ■ quarter, at ISO degreei Tcr the Dm 
nwah, u>d 190 de|;reei fur the lecuiKl, foIloHed b; 
■ (vl: of table beer. It it luniied at SB degreei, 
(ml f '»'an*eil ut TS degreei. I'he BuiKHi bieven 
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boiling the vott b)r iiieir till il liiirii into partitlFt 
■ little nggedi it ii thm done, and mutt be di*> 
pencil into Uie oooling tubl *et7 rfiallo*. ISit 
the remtlndKr of the lint and lecond won, ingethcr, 
•nd bail it In the lanic manner, and with the aame 
■It^titT of freih hcipi, ai the fii 



idegreei 



.' *"« "; 



befom being uicd. Tbuf emplojr Kentinb 
from III to ei)(lrt pouodi |ier (iiurter 
7 'a irm Siiigimd aie. 

Thit brcning produce* l>o butrlt *nd a half 
from the qiKrter. The bett pale nuilt and pocJuC 
hoiii a/v uied at the rate of ui pound ■ to the quar- 
ter. 1 uni oil finl iiuiah at 1 BO degreeg, and aL-ctnid 
naih Ht 190 'leifreei. Ptteh tiie tun at tU degreca, 
Uld deaiile at BO <Iegreea. MmIi (ueoeiiivelj one 
hour, and tlirec quartLTi of un liuur, Mandiug an 
hour Did ■ half, and tva huura. Add iu the tun 
two pouiidi nfyeaM foreverj barrel, anil coal with 
nil and flour a'flef tbu firU ikininiiug. 

AIUt the acCDiul muh, luru on for table beer, al 
IW degree!. 

7'o Am JViltinff/ium aU in Ihe timill wuy. 

llie Hnt eDi>[ierful of boiling water La tu be put 



water ia t>ut in, throw into A a paiL or two of cold 
water, which will bring h at once to ■ pro|ier tem- 
perature; tlien lei llirec biubelt of mall nm leiaore- 
Ij into it, and ttir or ina^ all tlic while, but no 
more tlian juat to keep llie malL from olottiiig or 
hailing; when Uial ii done, pul one budiel of diy 
malt II the top, and let it aland covered two houn, 



boiled, tlKO 
l-bowlaTuI al a Ume. 
tap by a vary imall 



( 



or till the neii sopiwi-ful al 
lade over the malt Ihm hai 
'ITieae run ofl" at (Ike took o 

returneil into tlie mub-tuh till it cornea ulT eieeed- 
ingl; fine. Thia ilow way take) liileea houn in 
brewing four huihela of malL Between the lad- 
inga. nut euld water into the copiier to boil, wliile 
tlie Mlii.'r ia running off; dt thia lucHiit, thu coiiper 
.a kept up nearl; t^l, uid ilie eiiek i> kept run- 
ning (0 the end of the breomg, Oiilj twem^-otie 
galluoi mutt be aavi-d of the linit wort, which ia 
reaerrcd iu a tub, wherein four uuneea ofkopa are 
put. and then it ia tu be tel bv. 

For llie aecond wort lliere are tweni; galluna of 
wiler in ihe cupper liuiling uhich inuai be lailed 

water need be mixed. Uhcn liiJf o^ (hja ia run 

Kr wi(h half Iif llie Gm wort, 
swing licire aa il liei on ■ aiuaii looie wooucn 
Pninic over tlie capper, in order tu keep thnae hopi 
thai were 111*1 pul ia to proerve it, whieb la la 
make the firat copper twvutr-uue plloua. Then, 
upon iu begiiiiiiiig W boil, iiut iu ■ pound oThopi 
in oue or two eauna* bag*, aoniewliat larger tuin 
will jitM oonMiu the hup*, tbM an aUuwuwe 11U17 
lie giveu for tlieil nelU Ihi* buil (uiy briaUy for 
Lilfau hour, vbiai^du lite Lopi oul utd eoniimie 



lOpB, aa (he ni aL 
of brewing, ale raair be made ■* 
Lmall ■* i* thouglil Gl, and ao nmj the 



atmi.g or a 



Boil ihe water, and lei it Hand till Ihe face eu 
be leen in il; then put the malt in bf degreo, and 
Btir it| let il atand two houra; then turn on the 
pro|>er complement. Boil the wort and hopa 
tnirt]- minulea; cool it aa *ooo aa poiaible, atirrin^ 
il ao Iliat the botloma ruuj be mingled) then lel il 
in the gjle-tun, uuUlitguhera ahead, which muu 
be ikimmed offi then put in the jtMt, and woi^ it 
till the liexl falla; theneleante it,kec]ungtheeaak 
filled up «o long aa il will work. 

Ihe malt! uae<I an 1-3(1 pale, and *Mi amber, 
wilh ait or ae>en |ioun-<a i>r hnp> to the quarter. 
Bv the thermometer, the lical of the fint Ikjuot ii 
1/0 degree*, and of the aecond 1 BO degree*, and Ihe 
produce ia two hatrcla per i|UartEr. 
. V'b hnr Eiicx ate. 

Procure two mathing-tubi, one that will nuah 
4 builiela, and Ihe other S, and a coiinrr Ihat holdi 
half* hoeihead. The water, when boifed, i* |iut 
into ihe iarxeal tub, and a pall of cold water JDaiiie- 



3f dlT 



nnativ 1 
led for a 



firk) 



iegreci; [for the danger 

tillatb*tl.*lfabu<L'l 






hour*. In Ihe mean while, Niother topper 
01 wHter ia directly heated, *nd put aa before iuo 
tlie uilicT maah-tuli, for nwaliing two biuheli of 
mijt, which atand* that time. Then, allerlhe worl 
□f Ihe four biuheli i* ran off, lel that alao of tbe 
two baHliela a|ieiid, and lade it 



11 the w 






make In all ■ copiier and a half of w 
boiled at twioe; that ia, when the Bnt cojiiier ia 
boiled an hour, or till it break* into lai-ge aakes 
tbeii lake halfout, aud put ll<e remaining law wnri 
lo il, aud Ixiil II abodl half an hour till it ia brake. 

|>er of water ulmoat aealdiiig hoLia iDMe ready, and 
put over the gouda or grain* of both tuba; after 
an hour'a atanijing ilie cock iatameil, and thia ae- 
Gonil wort 11 lioileil awaj, and put over the grain* 
of bnlh luba to Hand an houri when off, it i> put 
into llie eoiiper *nd boiled again, and tliea aene* 
hut initeiul of llie Grat waler, for mashing four 
hualieli of fmli matt; sEler it ha* again lain three 
hour*, and i* Bpent olf, it i* boiled) but wbile ia 
Ihe numb tub, a eo)ii>rr of water i* lieatcd tu p. 
oter tlie good* or gnin* which Mandaan hour, aiw. 
ia then bulled fin' amall-beer. And Ihu* niav be 
brewed 111 builieliut malt wilh Spouudi and akidl 
of liopa lor ilir whole, 

'l\i brew BMtulable ale. 
Rail Ihe wat-T, then throw twopaila of cold into 
the niR*!i-tun, and alterwanla tlie bnilii.e w*Ut| 
Ibun Immviliatelir put in the malt, half a biiplid at 
a time. Afler alirring U till all ia waked, enp it ■ 
Willi malt or bniu, and eotei' il diite to atand Itires 
huura, llien lee if Uie roxih il auuk in the luiddle, 
which it will Kunelimei do, and wlwn il d<>e«, it 
ahowf tlie Mreuglli, and muat be filled level oith 
boiling water to itaiid half an hour after, vliun it 
ia to Iwnin off iu a gooae quill Mream, whiih iiu 
be reluiiied upon the gnuu* agdn, br ■ bowl or 
pailful M a tim^ a* far husk aa iioaaible frim tlM 
cock) liir iben liie liiiuor atraiai through Uie bwk 
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nade *lUi ibe ■econd tnd tlilrd eopptn of ttter- 

■n far- (Te/cA oZe. 

Taku 3 qiuncn of Cbc Iku imIc milt, SI Ihi. tt 
ho|i% r Ibi. arnigir, hikI J lb. cnint of |ianiilitr. 

Turn (Hi (he lirM ii^nr it 1 1 K dt^pvei. Miiih 
(br »n iiwir ■nil ■ hilf, »i>il "Und ima Uoun. Tiim 
f* •ccond liquor ■( 190 ilegrec*, ind •UnfJ two 
riOun. Boil u hnur and ■ hoif, xiirl [>ul in the 
MfvjuMbcrareluniinK into Uie couicn. Piiuh 
Uh lun It 63 ilcgreel U\A put in lliv liijuorice root. 
Cl'*nw tl SO d^reei, uuo|; ult tuiil Bam. 

Allcr lliu n-cinA math, turn on fur tubls titer it 
ISO dritrce*. Muh ifanx qiurtenudui hour, Ind 
Kaikd two boun. 

Tr ifw Bujtm ak. ■ 

Ol ihii itrong lie, otdj ■ bimrl uid ■ half ii 
dtwn trom » qimilcr, al IM) di:greei for llie flnt 
naih, and 190 degnwi fur the munU, rullowLiI by 
■ K}'!: of table beer. It ii tunned at 98 degreen, 
•ml cL^anied ■! 7S denw*- I'be Uunon bnvcn 
uie Ih^ fiiivM pale nmlt, and grinA it a daj or two 
befbn being uKd. I'hej' enijilu]' lumtiah hO|ii, 
fivni ail to eiRht poundi |ier ((iwrtcr. 
'"a Arm Ajiymai/ ale. 



1io|ii ar^uKdat therateoTiixjiuutKJdo thcquai^ 

cuih Ht IW 'Icenrei. Pitebt'nE tun alSUdenwt, 
Mid eleante at HO degree!. Maali rjcountioel)' one 
bow. Mid three quarutn uf an liiiur, itandiug an 
hour anil ■ lialf, and two huura. Add iii the tun 
Ivo puuiidinf vrut fur ei'erv banil, and coot witli 
nit and Hour ahe^ thu finl tkiniining. 

AftiT the Kcund maib, turn on for tkblo b«cr, it 

7V irm A'itlineham nkfn Iht mail wau. 
The Gnl eonwrfui of boiling water ia to iw |idI 
■■to the mailt-Iub, iberu tu lie a iiwuter of an hour, 
till the Mom it far t|wot| of m mwd ii* llie hot 
water ii iiul iu, throw into it M pail or two of cold 
water, whiEh will hriug it at once to ■ [imiier lem- 
pvrature; theti let tlirev bmheli uriualt nin leiiure- 
If into i^ and •lir nr niaali all tiie while, but no 
laore than jnK to keep tlie nult fniiu cluUinjg or 
hiltingi when tliat ii done, {lut one bubliel ofdry 
Dwltal ibe toji, and let it Maud covered two houri, 
or till the next copiiei'ful of waier it boiled, tlwn 
bide oier the nudt three band-bowli(iil at a kinte. 
'i'heH run oR* M tlw lock or Up bj a mrj loudl 
Mieam before niuru ii put on, ubieh again muitba 
retumeil into the nuib-tuh tiJl it cmnei uffeaeued- 
ingl; fine. Tliii iluw way take) tiitcen huun in 
brewing four butUelt of lualL Uetween the lad- 
ingi, um euld water into llie eop|ier tu boil, while 
the oilier ii runnine off( or thii iiieiiiii, ttwcoiiper 
.•keptuii nearl} lull, and the owk it kept niiw 
nine to tbe end uf the hrcwing. Uulf Iweirtr-une 
plluai mutt be lund of the rimt wort, which ia 
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boiliiigtheweTthyitielfaililtwAllBtapWi** 
a little nggedi It ii llien doBo, uid uoM he fc- 
pcned into the eooling Mb* w uy rfMlliia M 
the remainder of theflrM add weaaaA voHla|Mlir, 
Id boil it 






le leoond woi 
the cupiier i 

irmcr.m 

i^foT tti 
_-. .. mual be directly putinic 
dfufllief- ---■■' 



:• of hupa ai 



u the ronn 



Cwitlk halt' uf llie Sram 
wiog tiete at it liei i 
fruue over tlie oopper, in unlcr tu Ki.-ep I 
that wen firtlput in to preierve it, al 
make tlie flrU eoptEr tweutf-one pllou 
upon itt heginiiiug to boil, put in a poui 



I of liopt 
ilSj^ 



Boilihe water, and le 
e aren in ili Ukh put the nwlt In by dcgm^ ni 
lir il( let it Uwl tw« hooni tbon ton m At 
roller eoanptemenl. Boll iIm wort ud borl 
nirty niinutpai oool K ■■ Kxn ■■ poaublc, BtanBg 
: tc> tlial the boUonit ntj be minted) ifaea ki i 
lithe KTle-tuiij until it gMhcrt a boul, vblch bM 
e akinrimed offi then put in the yeait, and wort it 
ill the bead fallai then eleanae it, kecTiiu the oak 
lied up H) loni aa it will work. 

11 l>Sd pale, Md »Ma aoAtf, 



IheotlHT inuh-liih, for 
mult, whiih Uandi tliat t 
of llie four builieli i> re 



i pale, Md »Ma 
ith (ii or tcven poua**! rt bona u tbe a 
Ht the Ihcrmoneter, tbcbcMcf the f r« liqiar ii 
ITU ik'grpet,ud oftheaeMad llOdcpwea, aadtka 
produce it two hamla per quarter. 
.7^A.w>£MuraJk 
Prowra two matbing^uba, OOe IhM will naih 
4 huihelt, aud the other S, and • nopnertbM haldi 
Half ■ iioeahcMl. The water, wbwn boibd, ii jm 
inia the fai^ieU tub, and a pailofeold water jam- 
dialtl* on tliat: Uien |iut the malt In be a hnt- 
bnwli^il at a time, Mirring it all Ilia while, and ti 
on iiia]rreiterniMntilrbTdegteeai(fcrtbi!^Mtn 
of kiaii»K it ninally at firat) till at b* half a bwM 
of ihy malt ia left for a lop-eo*er: thiu lot. it Mh4 

.. ..-- I. III 1^^ miaui wbile, auothET fttff 

', and putaaSeTore irti 
oaaliiif two btuhda if 
le. 'fben, after the wMt 
off, let that alao of Aa 

elt, the coek running all Uie while, and it will 
make in all a wpiier and a half af wort, which it 
biiiled at iwiec) that it, when the fint eopper ii 
buileit an liiiur, or till it breakt iuio luft Bake^ 
then Inki- half nut, miil put tlw remainiiir nw wetl 
1r> it, and hoil it abuitt half an hour till it ia broke. 
Niiw, while tlie two wm-ta are runnliiK otT, a ei^ 
|ieroi waiiTaluHHt tcalding hot it nuiue rend]', and 
put over tlie goodi or gnina of bolb tutui aAo' 
an liour't tUiiding tJie eock it tomcil, and tMi M- 
eoiid wiin ■■ boik-il away, and put over (lie eraiai 

hut iiiatEad uf tlie firat water, for maahii^ fuar 
butliela of ireili malt; afler it hat again Uin ihrea 
iKKira, and ia tpent olT, it it btdlcdi but while ia 
the nuuh tub, ■ oop|Mr of water ii beauid to |b 
over the goodi or graina which ilanda an bour, aw. 
it then boiled fur tmall-becr. And thu* mar ba 
brewed 10 bualieli nf malt with 8 pouiida aiul a hall 
uf ho]ii tur lIm- wliule 

Tv brew BanauMt ah. 
Itnl tin: HHt-T, tlien Uirowiwupaila of suld IMD 
the iiuiLh-tiiii, unil aftcrwaritt the iKillii.g wileri 
tlien i mined ill el ■ |iut iu tliu oitlt, half a biwliel <l 
a time. After ttinine it till all it toakeil, cu|t h * 
wiili mill or bivn, aud MHer it cIok lo iianil tlirea 

tliDwt tlie ilreuglh, and mult be Glltd kvel with 
bailing water Iu aland half an lioiu' after, a hen it 
ia lo Iw run off iu aKaoae ijulU atreaiu, whivh iaw 
be retuined upon tbe gniu* again, by a bowt a> 
pailful at a time, at far Mek aa potiilde fnim dw 
ooefct liir then the liquor ttraini tliruugh Uw buift 
uf the paiiu^ and at Uit oomet very fiiw. txhcr- 
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vite the tb*ek parts are foreed down to the eoek. 
This if called doabling; continue to do la for half 
an hour, tlien ston, and let it itand half an hour 
longer in winter, out not in tummer. llten rub 
four pounds of hops yeiy fine into the tiete for the 
wort to run off; do not draw it off too near before 
lading over more boiling water out of the copper. 
This ift to be continued till the whole <|uantity of 
ale wort is obtained, which, with all the hops^ is 
to be boiled till the liquor breaks or cardies. Now 
fmp^ all into large earthen long pans or coolers. 
This work, when cold, with the sanie hops altogether 
thus: put a little yeast (as little as possible;, and 
that not a day old, to a quantity, and mix that with 
all the reat to worit twenre or fourteen hours, and 
then strnin it directly into the- barrel, where keep 
filling it until it is done working. 

7^ brew Edinburgh aJe. 
Ado|^ the best pale malt 
1st Mash two barrels per quarter, at 183 deg. 
(170^1 mash three quarters of an hour, let if stand 
one nour, and allow half an hour to run ofl the 
wort 

2d. Maili one barrel per quarter, at 190 deg. 
(183); mash three quarters (rf'an hour, let it stand 
three quarters of an hour, and tap as before. 

3d. Mash one barrel per quarter, at IfiO deg.; 
mash half an hour, let it stand half an hour, and 
tapas before. 

The first and second wort may be mixed toge- 
ther, boiling them about an hour or an hour ana a 
aiiarter, with a quantity of bops proportioned to 
le time the beer is intended to be kept 
The two first may be mixed at the neat of 00 or 
65 deg. in the gyle-tim, and the second should be 
fermented separately tor small beer. 
To brew fVmdtor ale. 
Take 5 quarters of the best pale malt, half a owt 
of hops, 8 lbs. of honey, 1 lb. of coriander seed, 
half lb. of grains of paradise, half lb. of orange 
peel, and two and a half lbs. of ground liquorice 
root 

The hops should be of the best kind, and s<«^ked 
all night in cold liquor. Turn on at 180 deg. 
mash thoroughly an hour and a quarter, and stand 
an hour. Boil one hour. 

Turn on second liquor at 195 deg. and stand 
three quarters of an hour. Boil three hours. 

Turn on third liquor at 165 deg. mash three 
miarters of an hour, and stand the same. Pitch 
tne tun at 60 deg. and cleanse at 80 on the third 
clay. Skim as soon as a dose yeasty head appears, 
until no reast arises. Half a pound of hops per 
quarter should be roused in, and the whole left to 
settle. Also rouse in six ounces of salt, half a 
pound of flour, six ounces of ground ginger, and 
six ounces of ground caraway Med. 

The drugs above mentioned are forbidden, 
under the penalty of two hundred pounds, and the 
forfeiture of all utensils; but of course private fa- 
milies are at lib<Tt^ to use whatever they please. 
Notliing but malt ami hops are permitted to public 
brewers, except the aolouring extract; and drug^ 
gists who sell to brewen are subject to a penalty 
of five hundred (Munds. 

» Windsor ale yields about 9^ bsirrels to the quar- 
ter. 

'yt brew with MedhatH* JmrSihU machine^ by 
which the maH it boiled wiihout mathing. 
The saving, by brewing one bu Jiel of malt, is 
above iialf. 

The machine being placed ready fm* ^se, put the 
malt into the cylinder, (taking care none coes into 
the centre nor between the eylinder and outside 
boiler), add fourteen nlloos of cold water lo each 
bodiel of malt, then light the lire, and raise the 
bquor to 180 degrees of hMt, as sooo as possiMe^ 



which must he aseertained In^ <iip|f«ug the thermo» 
meter one minute into the liquor. Stir the malt 
well up with a mushing stick, or mashing iron, Cr% 
ten minutes, to divide every particle of malt from 
each other, keeping the heat from 170 to 180 de- 
grees for two hours (to prevent the liquoi from 
beina; over heated, damp the fire with wet aalM«, 
and leave the door open); then draw ofi* the wort 
very gently Tthat it may run fine) into one of the 
coolers, ana put all the hops (rubbing them to 
break the lumps) on the top of the wort, to keep it 
hot till the time for returning it into the maohine. 
Having drawn off the ale wixt, put into the ro»- 
chine ten gallons of cold water to each bushel of 
malt Bnsken the fire, and make the liquor 180 
degrees of heat, as soon as possible, which must be 
aseertained by dipping the thermometer one mi- 
nute into the liquor. Having ascertained that the 
liquor is at .180 degrees of heat, stir the malt well ^ 
up, as before, fctr ten minutes, keeping the heat ' 
from 170 to 180 degrees for one hour and a half; 
tlien draw off thia table beer wort into the other 
cooler, and cover it over to keep it hot, until time 
for reluming it into the machine for boUing. Hav- 
ing drawn on the table beer wort, clean the ma* 
•hine from the grains, and return the first wort in- 
to the machine, with all the hops, taking care the 
hops are all witliin the eylinder, and that none of 
them get into the centre or between Uie cylinder 
and outer toiler. Make it boil ^ quick as you 
can, and let it boil one hour; after which damp tha 
fire, and draw it off into a cooler or eoolerSj wbieb 
should be placed in the air, where It will cool 

auick; tlien return the second wort inco the ma- 
liine, to the ho^s, make it Iwil as quick as yo:i 
can, and let it boil one hour; put out the fire; draw 
off the wort, and put it into a cooler placed in Um 
air to cool ouick. When the worts in the cooler 
are cooled down to 70 degrees of heat bjr the ther* 
mometer, put the proportion of a gill of fresh thick 
yeast to every nine gallons of wort into the oooW 
era, first thinning the yeast with a little of ihe 
wort before you put it in, that il may the belter 
mix; and wlwn the ale wort is cooled down to 60 
degrees of heat, draw it off from the coolers, with 
the yeast and sediment, and put it into the ma* 
chine boiler (the machine boiler having been pre- 
viously cleared from the' hops and eylinckr), 
which forms a convenient vessel, placed on ita 
stand, for the ale to ferment in, wliioh mur^. be 
kept fermenting in it with the cover on, until the 
head has the appearance of a thick brown yeast on 
the surfkee, an inch or two deep, which will take 
three or four days. — [N. B. If tJie temperature of 
the weather is below 55 degrees of neat by the 
the thermometer, it will be better to pluce tlie fer- 
menting vessel in a situation net exposed to the 
coldl; — when the head has this apjpearaiice, draw 
oft' the beer from the yeast and bottoms into a 
clean cask, which must be filled full, and when 
done working, put in a handful of dry hops, bung 
it down tight, and stow it in a cool eellar. This 
ale will be fit to tap in three or four weeks. 

The second wort for table beer should be put 
from the coolers, with yeast and sediment, into an 
upright cask, with the cover off, or lop head out, 
at not exceeding 60 degrees of beat; and as soon as 
you perceive a brown yeast on the surface, draw it 
off five from'the yeast and bottoma into a clean cask, 
which must be kept filled full, and when done 
working, put in a handful of dry hops, hunv it 
down tigot, and stow it in a eool cellar. Tnis 
table beer will be fit to tap in a week, or as sooaas 
fine. 

To make uMe ale, 
MU the first and aeeond worta together, andfts* 
ont it. aad trsat it the sama aa Om ak« 
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It bn^pfter, tr Arwan Acer, wilS laili 
ajter, frtm lie hhk iiaEr and Ju/h. 



■^KJiHinDUi ( 
lirmiKni, th(- 
liuihel of n 



n «|iul qitkolitln, 
trunf brawn Aulounil hop* of 
ir llie beer ii for pritwnt 



hnr thrr, MeCfil the 

^.. jilOde- 

of the brnvu nulli the Rnl wort 



The priu m of brewint iilbe laiiieu dftsribed 
for brewinir ale, *Uh table I 
lieat nf eadi n»ah mi 
ICnei, on MWount of tl 

rcrrnented by i(Kir«l , . ., _ . 

up In three ur fnar weekii the nconil woH will be 
the Uble heer, tnd Gl to Up in ■ *eek, or u Bon 
n Hnei but if joa mix the iint muI KCciod vorti 
tofieiher. iha mme u for table ale, il will ba good 

T 

Let the null be of 
lour (not brown mall), eruiuiil eoana, and nronc 
brown eoioureil hope, of a glntimnjiqualilj. If 
for nrewnt ilniiiEhl, htJf a (louiiil of linp> to neh 
buJiel of null will be Hiffleieni; bul if fur kecpinK 
two or Ibm monthi, uie one pound of hopi \kt 
biuhel. 

The proceuof bre*in|t i> the nnieM denribed 
for brewing porter and t*ble liecr, with the addi- 
tion of ano JiiT woK; that ia, Stling the*nieliine ■ 
thinl time with wairr btfnre *au take out thv 
gnina, and treating ihc thinl miab Uie laiBe althe 

'riin firit dnwini off, or wort, with part of the 
Kcond wait, to ha bailed (fint) one hour witli all 
Ilie hciiM, and the noiainler of Ihe wwonrl wort 
villi Ihe third, lo be Iwiled next one hour to the 
■unc lio]>i| thete two boilitiKi, when cooli 



bat the ■npearaim of abrownfeut OBtheMrfaac, 
draw il off inio Ihe caiki, whleh noft be kqit fill- 
ed fiillt and vhen done wuikinj;, pot inlo each 
eaik a hamlful ol'dry hop>, bnnH it down tioht, and 
|itn il into a eooler cellar. Tap in ■ week, or ■■ 



le tiuy be hwl fratn tL to SSl., i 



Unr the oilier into a barrel) tuM the bollimi water 
to (lie ciild,»ilh one gallon of Tnulaiteian<falillle 
yrait. Keep the bunj; liole o]xii till Ihe fermenla- 

To moie nifiir bar. 
Verr eicellen* bein- it made of tii^, and alw 
oTlrrade. Firtt bnil t pe«k ofbran in III nlloiii 
of walen tlrain tlK bran off, and mix wiih ilic 
bnnnj water thrm ponnli of lUgH, fint tllrring 
■I well; when oool enoiinh, add ■ te*-ou]iful of Uie 
bed jruait, and ■ ubli^kixnnfiil of tlonr to » bowl 
nearljr full of itv. larrhariiic inaiier, lAidi, whan 
It liu lei'incnied for about an hour, it to be mixed 
with the renmiucler, and hnnped wilb about lialf a 
(lound of lio]ii, and the fullovinE ilxj, It raaf be 
iwt inln the caik. lo ferment further, which 'uual- 



If Ukei uii lbn.v ifajit, when it ii (a be bulged, 
aud it will be fit hr dnnking in awe^ Treacle 
boer it nude IB tha tanie way, threa jmandi of it 
balic iNcd loaead nt three pouodi of mar, 

N. b. ThitbearwillBol keep anjr length of tima. 
' ^runbir. 

BM debt gtlloni of water, and when In ■ Mate 
of aoitipleU ebuUitiaa poor it inte a beer banel 
wUeb aontaiai cighl pUoDi mm* of oold wateri 
ibeii add liilLaa pouoiti of gjlwai, Willi a iav 



tabiemmufu] of Iha tm^a t of wniae, Mmi 
die -hole waU V^tttKr, mM tmU m pmt afiM 
and keep il in a tempenle tilnatiaa, «i& ttel^ 

ad, wfea ihe bung na* bs pal in and tW beer ktk 
tlednff. ItialltlodiiBkiiiaibf ortwo. If pi 
ean p4 no enrtn of tpnaa tamkx > ^ni^ Jof 
OMoftbtBalltwinand leaTcaof tbcipnttla 



(iood liaitotable beer n« be Made with mml 
wheat braa, at Iha MalTBd. per galkmka 
neaure, cMimaUag ibe (viaa of ^laa » ^ fa 
ewt, and Uw (aacbacina deuiljr at the van a- 
Ineled, at IB Iba. per bacrd) bftt Iba ota of Ac 



tiee, II not neeecwv, Ihe praaeaa in bnwiaw aiik 
wheat bran beinj; ■uffiaieM|7 knova to crn mti 
houMwife, eUMcidlj lo thoaa of labouran faW 
bai.di7, ai wrll ai tlul (or tbii piui>oae iiMbi^ iC 
appaivtui il needful, but wah ■■ migfat to be ii 
ooinmon luc with utctj eocUCEr in the auuf" 
A few pouiMli per barrel of Ireaele, orlbaaiar 
MukoiwId iu|pir, Mould be a oheap impnnta 



id dried with eoke^ and maaii villi faca> 
lloui of cold ioft water, let it atud twdn 
iiuunj then allow il toijiendlnafiBe antali Kt<a^ 
Bud put two uoundi of fine pale lioiM, wdl rabM 
buiwecn the luuidi, inlo it( let it 'af-iTti, eaU, far 
Ihm' lioura, ilivn utrain aiid tun ii| put rca«Kii^ 
aiid it will work briikli fiir abaiU two dajrai tki 
mop it up, and in tun ilaja I'l will Le fit to botk, 
Jtilrinki ver7tmao(}L,bnik,aDdplcaMUii,aadlMki 
hke white wine, bul wUl not keep. 
Ctitaf beer. 
Pour ten nlloDt of boiling watar upon 1 nttki/ 
malt in a lub, Mir it about well wilh ■ Kiskriit k 
Mand about Inlf an hour, ud Itivo draw off ik 
wort) puur lU gallon* mote of builinr water i^a 
ihu malt, Ivlting it remain anotlicr half hoar, iiir- 
riu|; It uccaiiouidlj', liiiii dnw it off anil put itt* 
tlHi fijruier wort: wIivd tliii it done, mis 4 ouaiei 
of houi Willi it, and boil it well; Ihen Mnin ibi 
liDiu from it, and wlieu ibe wurt beuomea uiik- 
wann, iiut loiiiu yealt lo it to make it feniiiM: 
when Ihe feriueaLaliuii it nca.lj over, put Ibe 1^ 
■iiiur iuloa talk, and ai tuun ■> Uie fermcntatica 
liu pcriecllf tuLiided, bung it iiUne dua a— (la 
beer i> Uuii fit fur nw. 

7^ raoitr beer and alefior pr^ cAcUv. 
Xu pnnluviiou iiflliit eounliy almuuda to much 
Willi vi'Kvliiblu woulwriiir mailer u Ills ahuUa «f 
grei'U pi'ah A Niuiig decoction of them m maih 
ivtumijlca, in iHlour and taMe, an iufuiiuu of malt 
(lunuL-d wjrt) ai to deeeiti- a bi'ewer. Tliia de- 
eueliiiii, retHlcri.ll tligbllf bitter witli llie wood M^ 
mid aflEratmli fenneiiled a itli yeait, alTordi a nrj 
exGi-llent U.ieni)(V. 'I'lie mvlhud euiployed it at 



I Ihe grren iIkIIi uf iwai, pour 
a ludTaa inch above the •belli, 



in tti.: uiual ni 



■lh« woo 



Ihe bull tuh^tuie lor liopt, and being flee Irom 
an; anodjuu proncitjr, it eutilhsl to a prefeninee. 
Hj bailing a t'reib ijuanlitgr of thelli iu the deaoc- 
liuo before il beaomei auld, it inaj' be *o iLon 
ly imptejuated wiUiiaccbari- 

a lii|Uori when fenuented, ai .^ 

Sef Hired Itmefir kvefn^ beer. 
Thiidepcudi on the lemwrHtui*, u whl^k Ihe 
malt bai beeu made, aa uudcr. 



e*otLoraU|^ 
;ur, aa to aBwd 



BRRWTNG. 



tn 



Malt made at tl9 degrees will produce beer 
vhicli m^y be drawn in a fortnigtit — at 1S4 deg. 
in a month — at 1^ dee. in 3 do. — at 134 d^. in 4 
do. -at 138 deg. in 6 do. — at 143 deg. in 8 do. — at 
148 deg. in 10 do.— at 153 deg. in IS do.— at 167 
deg. in 20 do.— at 162 deg. in 34 do. 
'Pogroe any rtquirtnj brightnett or colour to beer, 

'tnh depends on the temperature at which the 
malt has been made, and on its colour as under: 

Malt made at 119 degrees produces a white, — at 
^34 deg. a cream colour, — Ht 139 deg. a light yel- 
low, — at 134 deg. an amber colour. 

These, when properly brewed, become toonta- 
neouslr fine, erea as far as 138 degrees. When 
brewecl for amber, by repeated fermentaticms, they 
become pellucid. — At 138 degrees, a high amber. 
—At 143 de^. a pale brown. 

By precipitation, these grow bright in a short 
time. — At 148 deg. a brown. — ^At 152 deg. a high 
brown. 

With precipitation these reauire 8 or 10 months 
to be bnght — At 157 deg. a browiy inclining to 
black. — At 163 Aef;. a brown specklea with black. 

With precipitation these may be fined, but will 
never bc^eome bright.— At 167 deg. a blackish 
brown speckled with black.— At 171, a colour of 
burnt coffee. — At 176, a black. 

These with difficultr can be hrewed withoitfbet- 
ting tlie goods, and will by no means become bright 
not even witli the strongest acid menstraom. 
To brew amber beer. 

Amber is now out of fashion, but formerly was 
drank in great quantities in London, mixed with 
bitters, and called purl. The proportions of malt 
were 3 quarters amuer, and 1 quarter pale, with 6 
pounds of hops to the quarter. The first liquor is 
osually tunned at 170 degrees, and the aecond at 
187 degrees. The worts are boiled together for 3 
hours. It is tunned at 64 degrees, and after $ti 
hours roused every 3 hours, tillthe heat is increas- 
ed to 74. It is then skimmed every hour for 6 
hours an<l cleansed, and generally used as soon as 
it lias done woikine in the barrels. 
^itiother method of brewing amber beer, or tAo' 

penny. 

For 36 gallnns: malt, 1 bushel and a half, hops, 
I lb. liquorice root, 1 lb. 8 oz. treacle, 5 lbs. Spa- 
nish liquorice, 3 oz. capsicum^ 3 dntchms; fre- 
quently drank the week after it is brewed^ used in 
cold weather as a stimulant 

To makemoUutet beer. 

For small beer, put nine pounds of molasses into 
a barrel-oopper of cold water, first mixing it well, 
and boiling it briskly, with a quarter of a pound of 
hops or more, one hour, so that it may come ofi'37 
gallons. 

To fine beer. 

To fine beer, should it be ret^uisite, take an ounce 
of isinglass, cut small, and boil it in Uiree quaits 
of beer, till completely dissolved; let it stand till 
quite cold, then put it into a cask, and stir it well 
with a stick or whisk; the beer so fined should be 
tapped soon, because the isinglass is apt to make it 
fiat as well as fine. 

Another methofi. — ^Take a handfiil of salt, and the 
same quantity of chalk scraped fine and well dried; 
tlien take some isinglass, and dissolve it in some 
stale beer till it \% about tlie consistence of syrup: 
sti*ain it, and add about aquartto the salt and chalk, 
>% ith two quarts of molasses. Mix tliem all well 
together, with a gallon of the beer, which must be 
drawn oiT; then put it into the cask, and take a 
stick, or whisk, and stir it well till it ferments. 
When it has subsided, stop it up close, and in two 
days it may be tapped. Ttiis is sufficient for a butt. 
Another. — Take a pint of water, and half an 
•unoe of unslaked lime, mix them well together. 



letting the mixture stand for th^-ee hour!, that thf 
lime may settle at the bottom. Thea pour off* the 
clear liquor, and mix with it half an ounce of isin- 
glass, cut small and boil'^d in a little water, pour 
it into the barrel, and in five or six hours the oeei 
will become fine. 

Another, — ^In general, it will become iufliciently 
fine by keeping; but fineness may be promoted by 
putUng a handful of scalded hops into die cask, if 
the beer continues thick, it may then be fined hy 
putting a pint of the following preparation into the 
barrel. 

Put as much isiaelast into a vessel as will oeeo- 

5 J one-third; then fill it up with old beer. When 
issolved, rub it through a sieve, and reduce it to 
tlie consistency of treacle with more beer. A pint 
of this put into the cask and gently stirred with a 
short stick, will fine the barrel in a few houra. 
To fine cloudy beer. 

Rack off the caslc, and boil one pound of new hop* 
in water, with coarse sugar, and when cold put in 
at the bung-hole. 

Or, new hops soaked in beer, and squeezed, may 
be put into the cask. 

Or, take 10 lbs. of baked pebblestone pa%der, 
with the whites of six eras, and some powderra 
bay-salt, and mix them wiUi 8 gallons of^Lhe beer. 
Poiur in the whole into the casks, and in three or 
four days it will settle, and the beer be fine and 
agreeable. 

To recover thick, oottr mak Uquor, 

Make strong hop tea with boiling water and salt 
of tartar, and pour it into the cask. 

Or^ rack the cask into two casks of equal size^ 
and fill them up with new beer. 

To vamp malt Uquort, 

Old beer ma^ be renewed by racking one cask 
into two, and filliue them from a new brewing, and 
in three weeks it will be a fine article. 
To restore muaiy beer. 

Run it through some hops that have been boiled 
in strong wort, and afterwards work it with double 
the quantity oi new malt liquor: or if the fault is in 
the cask, draw it off* into a sweet cask, and having 
boiled A lb. of brown sugar in a quart of water, add 
a spoonful or two of yeast before it is c^uite cold, 
ana when the mixture ferments, pour it into the 
cask. 

7V» enliven and reotore dead beer. 

Boil some water and sugar, or water and treacle, 
together, and when cold, add some new yeast; tliis 
wul restore dead beer, or n|>en bott?ed beer in 
34 hourti; and it will also make worts work in the 
tun, if they are slugjjish. 

Or, a small tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda 
may be mixed with a quait of it, as it is drawn for 
drinking. 

Or, boil for every gallon of the linuor, 3 oz. of 
sugar in water; when cold, add a little yeast, and 
])Ut the fermenting mixture into Uic 'flat beer, 
whether it be a full cask or the bottom of the cask. 

Or, beer may often be restored, wliich has be- 
come flat or stale, bv rAllin); and shaking the casks 
for a considerable time, u-hich will create such a 
new fermentation as to render it necessar)' to ojmo 
a vent-peg to prevent the cask from bursting. 
A speedy way of fining and preserving a cask oj 

ale, or beer. 

Take a handful of the hops boiled in the first 
wort, and dried, ^ a pound ot loaf sugar, dissolve^ 
in 'Jie beer, 1 pound of chalk, and A a pound of 
calcined oyster-shells. Put tlie whole in at the 
bung-hole, stirring them well and then re-bungin|;. 
This preparation will also suit for racked beer; in 
puuing in tlie hops it may be advisable to plMe 
them in a net with a small stone in the bottom lo 
as to sink them, otherw v«e tlvrf '«\VL«ii\\Bk«SL\3MbMas^ 
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wkt cT [M* *>ioM a Hllnni in ahonhml] 1-lOlh of 
JU wciKlit of w1|ihuric»id (oil^ritri.^], ind kt 
diii lie iliikcn Tor lomc limcj lliii ii (d be poiired 
Ml, llie euk irrJl iruhtil, unl thai rinKd aith ■ 
AwpiUoniuriirui^witer. 11 it tmilleu lo wj, 
tint II wiRlit IHieHiw III be wMhed ouu 

~ ' * r niiivil with ■ little nitre, burnt In ■ 
iteU wiJ llicn Ihc wiliKiiiient iirocuil of 
r, he. wnulil ilo, mil |iiThatii ■* well. 

Tlu! ihviirT ii, (hM Ml|ibiirie aciit Iihi the pro- 
pBiif, viifn tim.ii tionr, of ctuUTin: wmid, ■ml 
wtwii diliULiI, hM •ufflcivnl itreiiEtn In ArUroj 
muM, he. with lite xhliluiiialKtvMiUipiaf tinlL-ring 
inlo evny ererice. ^Iie liine in tiilutian •eiui 
■iiy {■"■^u'" nfx'd whieh Ihe flrti vxliiiq" mi^ 
Icsvr, »iii umnst* it into la inxilubifr iiHiir-iMve 
iiculiij lalt, Hieb u, if left in Uie euh, vauld not 
In liw h■^l injure tile mniit ik-tieabi liijunr. 
Ijmiiai rtfptn' nMt ofneedming caAi. 

It in llK'ir irMum tu uke wit llii-liriH), pUee 
Ibu CHtk otiT « brink fire, wiil ohar llw iiiiitti: uinw 
lilclrlv. Hh: lH-«d ii tlirii pul in ■£■<■>■ enil Uw 
euk, buiiire <uwd, ii Tilleil l«u cr (hn-u time* iriili 
liut liqour, buugKil do*a aud vuil tlukeii, bcf<M« it 
ik owd «|5»in. 



ap a thin liquor, which paor ofT and throw narj 
keen the remairwler for qae (in a uool plaoel la t 
bottle, or jug tied oier. Trie luna otUBtito' </ 
thii,ai ol'eamniiMi jeatt, will miBm Uib^egr 
bn-w wit}i. Four ipnoaiful of thiijort will nakf 
■ fretli qiUDtilT ■■ before, and the Mncik mar beak 
wall kp|it u;i bj fermenting the new with at i» 
mainiler Of tlie fnTmer nuanlitj- 
S'rcnu/ miwlftHn. — Take lii quarta of aoft wa- 
ter and two iiandWul of wheaien meal or barlnj 
Mir Ihe latter in the water before the mislnreH 
placed over ibe Bre, ahere it mnit boil till twn- 
diirdi are Fn|.4ralc<l. When thi> deeoetion be 
i-t eool- iiieorporate with ll, by au«u nf ■ 
ik,IW'>Jnu:hmi of nit of tartar, and I dcatlna 
■earn of lartar, previouil; raiied. The whole 
dioulil be kepi in a •arm plaee. Thui a laj 
na yeait tiir bruwiu), dikillinr, mnd bakii^ 
bu oblidneiL' Fortbelail mmtianed piupiMe. 
rrer, it oUKht to be diluted with uuir water, 
jiaued ihroii)^ a lieve, before it la kseadnl 
I tlie dough, in order to depriie it of it* aZka- 



InciHinlriei where jf«u ii 
mon pracllee tu twiHliaiel t 
rliiuka, and ihen tu 



ip lo n la be full d( 



Atelitii aftcattmtig Ufa ciuti. I, lim»eBt«tion. The t<rig> arc then hung up to 

Pul llie bthvc* jiul cut tiiii kliaiH.ll, bef.jn: lliejr [,' and at the imt brewing 4h't ve put Into llw 

nv wurkiil iuui tchi^ii, biiK in a eu|iiHx uf cnlil iuNcad of feait. In Ilnlv ihe ehipa are frequi 

water. Mid lifl tlirm heat gradually Ki Itwl Iher put int 

ninn be WrU bMled, atHl in Imilin^ lake ixil a Iianil- Ihi. ii 

bottl uf water at a liiur, pnuing in frctli till all llw 'fiiiil niMli 
■;« it ihefe 






iioul iifthe liqi .. 

!iuu uflillh tbal will arix! Iruiu ihr aaii w 
U; alw lake eane tn turn llie nUiiea upnile 
■1. all Uieir part* vauf eipiHlljt bans Ihe be- 
lie liiH wiiter. Ubwm alw ibat hi a iby, 
luiiirr, Uie «[■ i* more Urunfilj' ri-Uiiniil 

r<-r..lv '<H have the nuire boiling. Tlien, wlien 

li.<ik'd (ujfitlit'i', anil il tnar be readil; Hlleil 
ll btniiii; beur without fearing any twang from 

'/'a tefp emplji ivtte/t nwel. 

H-et, lluil lie niuki'i uae iif ■ voiiileB buif, whieh, 
KMiii ■■ he Ihu pin inbi the teuel wtib aunie 
■n paiwr, lie diiwtly 



__., wiili 111 lauchtai'eai 

Aill uf MRing beer, thuogli il ii 
die gninnilii iweut while Uiey i 
reiH-l unj be |iceterired in uu 



hI pul* itall about 
llw euk hail been 






A* jt-aii i« iiutliiiig mure iluin Uieil air eumbin- 
^ aiUi miMtiliu; thrown tn Uie Uip during fer- 
■Dt-ntatini, ami Vk uae ufTCHid oonuHi awnrly in 



d Girmcnuitiua, wbellter it be in 

B _ „^ad Diakinj;. 'fliua clienuMi have 

iniorvgiialed infuuuui wiUi gai bjr aa appantu, 
and )uwliieed paid l>ver,and a bMlle, eiiuiaiiiliig 

I wo qoaru 

grue), boil it geniljr fur naif a 

niuit cold, lUr intu it liall' a 

four ([mmhsIuI uf goml jeau. 

a U™ jug, or eaiilieu Teut 

and pTacv U betiire the &re, to that it may br a ma- 

duale lu»l leraicul. ThetciiiHutalioD wiutlimw i 



frequentlj 
pound of Gae flour. 



,iicu of ETuel > 
aild la It half a puund oT raw nigar. Mia them 
well liigelher l*ul three tpoonilul of well purifi- 
rd jreaM Into a lai ee veiKl, upon which put the 
above lavreilicDtt: Uiej' will loiin fermeoi (loleal- 
Ir. Collrct (he TraM olT ihe lop aod put it into a 
bruwD Muall-ueck |HK, and eoier it up frum the air, 
kerfi it in a drr aiid wamiiih jilaoe; when uicd in 



ill Suur laade i 

ner prtijiurt 

onlJw,a. 



: die abuve will ba 



. Will. 



ciG^lH Ihe fiiM til 

f\iunA Mutnlilutr. — Hail flour and water to tiie 
euiiniUunce of Ireliclr, and wliviiUie miiture iieolrj 
■aiurMs it wiih Bxod air. i'uur the mixture, thai 

niuuthed jarii rover il ovrr lootcly with paper, 
•ad u|Mai thai lay ■ ilate or boanl with a weight la 
keep It Ueady. Place the veuei io a lituiiiiDn 
wliei^: the iheriminicier will Maud from 70 dec. tn 
In ileg. and iilr ui> the miiture two or three timei 
ID the e-urie of jlhuura. lu about Iwo dafi, lueb 
a deg.ee of fertucntalion will have lakcn plao 
tu give Uie mixture the apiieannce of yeaa* * 

the j'eaM in tliii mate, and belure il haaac , 

thuHiiighlv liiioui imell, mix the quantity of flour 
iniendL'd fur lirrad. In tin pni|Hiniai of «x pound* 
of flour ti> a qiiHi I ol tlie yeait, and a inffioient poi^ 
tiuD ul'wMrin VHier. Kitead Ihem well together iu 
a prupcr veaiel, awl eutering It with a cluth, let 
UiB duugli Hand lur twelve hourly or till it appeal) 
tu be lulBeicnlly fi.iiueiUeil in tlia foi-eraeiilioti- 
ed degree of wamiin. ll ii then la be formed 
inli> Jonvei ami bulked. The vca)t would be uui-e 
lierfecl if a deeodiun of mall were uaeil itiHead uf 
limiileaaler. 

tijih mitaiult.-^\ decoction uf malt alone, 
*il]ii)Ut any adililion, nill produce a Vf«M proper 
eaoogh lor the puriioie of brewing. Thit ditci>> 
reiy wai niade dt Joieph Senvor, and hi; reeeivnl 
for it a reward uf sot. from the' Society lor Promot- 
ig Art*, MinufiiElurol, and Comiuerve. The 
proeeu ia la fellowi: Procure Ihres eaithen or 
wooden Teaacla of dilTerenL aim anJ aiKituro-, 
WW capable of holdiugtwo ^oarta, the oUier thrai 
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or fear, ind the third live or dz: boil i qnarter of 
a peck of mah for about eig;ht or ten mi notes m S 
pints of water; and when a q mrt is poured off (com 
the ^ins, let it stand, in tlie ftrst or smaller ves- 
sel, ma cool place till not ouite o(^d, but retaining 
that degree oi heat which the brewers usually find 
to he proper when they b^ln to work their liquor. 
Then remove the ressel into some warm situation 
near a fire, where the thermometer stands between 
70 and 80 deg. Fahrenheit, and there let it remain 
till the fermentation begins, which will be plainly 
perceived within 30 hours; add then two quarts 
more of a like decoction of malt, when cool as the 
first was, and mix the whole in the second or larger 
Tessel, and stir it well in, which must be repeated 
in the usual waj, as it rises in a eomm jn rat: then 
•dd a still greater qoantitj of the same deeootion, 
to be woiked in the largest Tessel, which will pro* 
Uuoe yeast enough for a brewing of 40 gallons. 

Sixtk nibttituie. — Boil one pound ofgood flour, 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little 
salt, in two gallons of water for one hour; when 
milk- warm, Bottle It and cork it dose: it will be 
fit for use in twentj-four hours. One pint of this 
will make 18 lbs. of bread. 

Seventh tubuUute, — To a pound of mashed po- 
tatoes (mealy ones are best) add two ounces of 
brown sugar, and two spoonsful of common yeast; 
the potatoes first to be pulped through a cullender, 
and mixed with warm water to a proper consist- 
ence. Thus a pound of potatoes wul make a quart 
of good yeast Keep it moderately warm while 
fermenting. 

Eighth tubftituie, — Infuse malt, and boil it as 
lor beer; in the mean time, soak isinglass, sepa- 
rated to fibres, in small beer. Proportion the 
quantity of each, 1 ounce of isinglass to two quails 
of beer. l*his would suffice for a hogshead of 
boiling wort, and the proportion may be diminidi- 
ed or increased accordingly. After soaking five 
minutes, set Che beer and isinglass on the fire, 
stirring till it nearly boils. Then turn it into a 
dish that will allow besting it up with a srllabub 
wh'sk, to the consistence of yeast, and when al- 
most cold, put it to the wort 

•WnM «u6t<tltile^— Make a wort of the consist- 
ence of water grue!, with either rye or malt, ground 
Tenr fine; put 5 gallons of it into a vessel capable 
of noldin|^ a few gallons more; dissolve 1 pound 
of leaven in a smallportion of the wort, and add it 
to the remainder with 8^ pounds of fine ^und 
malt; mix Uie whole by agitation for some minutes, 
and in half an hour add two largo ^>oonsful of 
good yeast; incorporate it thorougluy with the mass, 
eofver it clo«e and let it remain uiMlisturbed for for^ 
I'i^t hours in a moderate temperature; at the end 
or that period it will be found to be wholly con- 
verted into good yeast It is reouisite that the 
rye and maU should be fine, and toe leaven com- 
pletely dissolved bcfwe*being puttotheremuning 
wort, which, previous to the yeast being adde<^ 
should be at about 100 deg. Fahrenheit — 'JYatu- 
actiofu of the JEcononiical Society of Petenhwrg. 
To prtterve ueatt. 

Common ale yeast may be* kept fresh and fit for 
use several months by the foilowinz method: Put 
a quantity of it into a dose canvass bag, and |^n' ly 
•queezti out the moisture in a screw-press ti.i the 
reinaiaiiig matter be as firm and stin as day. In 
this state it may ue dose packed up in a tiglit cask 
i>r securing it from the air; and will keep fresh, 
stiund, and nt for use, for a long Ume. This is a se- 
cret that might be of great use to the brewer#and 
distillers, wno, though they employ veir large qoan- 
iities of yeast, seem to know no method of preserv- 
Jig it or raising nurseries of it; for want m which 
Jiey sustain a veiy conside r a b le loss; wheivu the 



brewers in Flanden make a very great advantage 
of supplying the mdt distillers of Holland with 
veast, which is rendered lasting and fit for cairiage 
oy this easy expedient 

Another method. — Stir a quantity of yeast and 
work it well vuth a whisk, till it seems liquid 
and thin. Then get a large wooden dish ot tub, 
dean and dry, and with a soft brush lay a thin laya: 
of yeast thoreon, turning the mouth downwards, 
to prevent its getting dust, but so that the air may 
come to it to <&y it When tliat coat or crust is 
sufiidently dried, lay on another, which serve in 
the same manner, and continue putting on others 
as tliey dry, till two or three inches thick, which 
will be usdTul on manr occasions. But be sure 
the yeast in the vessel be drv before more be laid 
on. When wanted for use, cut a piece out, lay i 
in warm arater, stir it U^|ether, and it will be fit 
for use. If for brewing, take a handful of birch 
tied together, dip it into the yeast, and hung it to 
dry, uking care to keep it free from dust \Vhen 
the beer is fit to set to work, throw in one of these 
and it will work as wdl as firesh yeast Whip it 
about in the wort and then let it lie. When the 
beer works well take out the broom, dry it again, 
and it will do for the next brewing. 
2V) rettore btul yeatt. 

Mix with it a little flower, sugar, sdt, brandy, 
and beer, and these will confer on it the qualities 
ofgood veaat Good yeast may dso be made by 
adding the same mixture to the grounds of ale. 
To make purl Intten, 

Tdce of Roman wormwood two doxcn pounds, 
gentian root hx pi aods, calamus aromaticus (or the 
sweet flag root) two pounds, snake rooi one pound, 
horse rraish one bunch, oranee ped dried and 
juniper berries, each two pounus, seeds or kernds 
of Seville oranges deaned and dried two pounds. 
Cut these, and bruise them, and put them into a 
dean butt, and start some mild brown or pde beer 
upon them, so as to fill up the vessel, about the be- 
ginning of November, wnich let stand till tlie next 
season. If a pound or two of galaoga root is added 
to it, the composition will be better. 

CauiwriM m the use of foreign ingretUenU, 

In general, the beer should be racked olf flrst, 
because tlie sediments and lees will not accord with 
the fbreign substances. — Sdt and dmn in too large 
quantities induce stdeness. The powder of solt 
stone, unbumt, should be avdded; too many whites 
of csgs are apt to make tiie beer ropy. The intro- 
duction of coccuhu imScua confers a peruidous 
strength or headiness, which gratifies drunkards, 
but destroys the nervous system, and produces pd- 
ues and premature old age. It has been well re- 
marked, that the brewer that uses this slow, but 
eertdn poison, as a substitute for a due quantity of 
mdt, o^ght to be boiled in his own oopp«r. 

Bitters are in like manner pernicious in man r 
states of the stomach. W hen oyster shells are used, 
the bung should be left out to avoid bursting. 
Uoe oftugar in brewing. 

Families brewing tiieir own mdt liquor may use 
thirty-two pounds of brown si^ar with two buslids 
of malt, which will produce 50 gallons of de, as 
good in every respect as if made from six bushela 
of malt, effecting a saving of SU. HtL The sugar 
is mix*Ml with the wort as it runs from the mash- 
tub. 

To cloae caskt •mthmU bungt. 

Some persons cover Uie bung-hole sim|4y witli 
broMm paper, fiutened at the sides, and covererl 
with clay: oUiers have found a single [liece of blad- 
der, weU fixed at the edges, a eoaipleie anu effica- 
cious substitute for ounj^s. These methods at least 
prevent the bursting ot the cask irom changes ol 
air. 
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7b iaUk pfirr, alt. He. 

In the Grat plucv, ilie boltlvi thnuld Iw clean, 
■*«et, ind ilrv, thcuork* WHinil inil pmd, mil Ilie 
DorU-T nr Lk BuE. Wlwii ibe biiltln m filln), if 
tnr home (otiHiniiitinn, iIiet thoulU nM be corked 
•ill the i1*T follosingi iiHrir fdr anonition to ■ 
IKN elimilt!, thej niuft Muid thnw diji or man: 
ir the UiMOr i> new, it ■honbl be veil enrkal 
Mil ■iredj but fnr > pritile fiiniily thrr inij io 
wMkkA wirii^, odIj' ttirj ihonlil be weA packed 
In HwiliiM, and Manil upriclit But i[ lonte lipe 
un wanU'd, keep a Tew imAed on their lidi^a, u 
that the liqunr iuh; luUGti the onrki — and llu> aritl 
•aoi ripen, awl make it lit for drinking. 

1% ripat prnitr aiul ok, if fat vSen btUltd. 

When alMMit to fill the biMtlin, put into each of . 
ttiem a tea-n»i)nrid bf niw bi-awii wif^r— -or i' 
Int'tiiooiiiru] of ric* wheat — or ili niiiiu. 

Ful ■ lea-ipnonful of nrboiiale of n 
quartof Un biier, and il i>illbciilcaianiai 



I afterward* fi 

LT oirer ihcm. Sli*ii Ihi 
eiirici ill acaMing mter, to make them niore clai- 
lie. Ijif (he buttle* on (hijr liilo. Wlien it ii 
deiired that Ibe liquor •hould ripen aoori, keep ibc 
biNilei in a varmer viMK. Uctuber beer thoulil 
niit he hiiUliHl till MiUniinmert uor March bevr 
till ChrinlTWii. ir (he ale i> tiM, or Male, put 
horiG-beani, nr 3 niiina into exch bo((le, nod i 
(■rerait ihc boUhji iHirMiiig, make a hole in tli 
tniihlh: of the eork villi an awl; or put iii(n eat 
butle, iHie or tvo (wppcr corui. if it ii tlciire 
to ri|iai it quick, boil wme eoarae tU|^ in w^ei . 
aail nhm eold, fement il oith reau. Theo pu[ 
S ur 4 aponniful of It, villi two clcnes, and if ki-pl 
In a varn ulaeu, it vill be ripe the nutt day. 
Wlim (he ale ia nw, put Into it a little ijriip of 
eapillaire, and (ermenl it with feaMi when kiiIeJ, 
hcittle i(, anlpm aebiraortwo withaimalllunip 
of lupr into eadi buttle. It iaalwuacful la put U 
or i piece! of chalk, 'ir lanie povdcreil chalk, iutu 
the barrel before botllinB. 

Tt baUU table btrr. 
At soon lu a eaiik uf table beei- ia tcetiTed into 
the houw, it ia dnvn off into qnart (fane bottlei, 
with a tnmp of while aupir in cavh, and H.-aorEl<r 
cork»L !n three daya it become) britk, ia equal 
tn Hrenglh to (abJe iIe, rumariubljr pleaunt, nij 

Ta render bell'td beer lipe. 
The fultowiue method ii empli.jeil in l>iiria, by 
aome lender* DTboltled beer, (0 render it wliat liiey 
•erm riiie.— Il ia merely hj- addiiiE lo each bolile 
3 or 4 dropa of yeaat, and a lump of lugar, nf the 
lice of a large nutine);. In the courae uf Iwenly- 
l^r bourt, by Ihia addilian, ilale or flat beer ii 
renden-'d moat agreeably briik. la coiiacijiience 
of the fermentatite proccu tliat (akei place iiii(, a 
•(Mil drpiHil followa, and on thii accounl (he bot- 
lie* abound be kept in an erect noiition. Ut tliia 



leakage, s 

nof (Ite iiukai 

liquor tw9 adopt ian>e of the bllavinf meaiiti 
Imtc the aodb-lidle of an upright calk, or the rent- 
bulBOf aahoriionialone, i>pcaforSir3 nionthii 
then rai^ off into anoUiEreaaK villi I or ^ poundi 
oTraw bopa^ and doiely bui^ and itop diiwn. 



Or, lean the Knt-holea open ■ maMh(tfac>«4 
and bIkwi a nwatb before Iappiu,drmwcffaMe^ 
■nd nix U viih 1 or S Iba. orncv hopa, wU 
having poured i.llo the aaak, it ia agMB oliwdy Ib^ 
ped. 

Or, aaH nay be uaed vitfa the hop^ aa it dam 
pna beer (he Sarour of ue. 

■n kttp liaptfirfulirt uta. 

Mopa lDBeallilieirBiwfla*oiir by ezpcnR lo At 
air and dam^ They ihojld bakept in a d^ilaa 
pUoe, and lightly pack ed . 

TO MAKE CIDER. 

After the applet an nthned from lae tn<^ 
cy arc grouad into vEn ia edilcd ptmmap. 




It ia coiiieyed to the eider prett, ■ beic it u 
by preatan: into a kind of cake, wbioh i 



cfTccteil by plaeing dear aweet Miav, or 
hair dotlii, bolveen the layert of pomiBUc, tilt 
(here ia a pile of ten or tvclre lajera. lija pik 
ia (lien aultiech^d In different degnca of preaaoreia 
■uccetaioii, (ill iL (he muK, or Jide», ia (qiwcKd 
from ilic pommage. Tbitiuioe, allfT belay Mniaed 
in a Goarac bair^ere, ia then put either lalo opca 
or dote eatkt, and the preaand pulp It eflfaa 

1. : \j 1_ .'_-__■, 



Af(e 
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IT iDude lo yield a weak liquor talt- 

e the pn>per fep- 

wtv to aii^ dc 



liquor haa underEcn< 
..._.i(ii(iaii inlbeacdote leitela, i 
etfeoted in a temperature offrom forty ( .. .^ _. 
grvet of Falirtiiheit, and which m^ be knowu by 

■liarpimu U|Hin the tunguc, any fartlicr frnncotf 
tion nmit tie ilopped by racking off the pare pail 
into 0)>eii vetaeli, eipnivd for a day or tvo u a 
Guol aiiuation. After lliii the liqunr muat again be 
put into caak*, and kept in a cool place during win- 
ter. The proper time for racking may alwayibe 
known bytneUviglitnoasofthe Liquor, tHe diaehatge 
of llie fiivil air, and the tppeannoe of a thick cavtt 
formed uf freitmeDta of the reduced pulp. The li- 
quor ihould alwarabe racked nffanev, aa of^>aaa 
ahiaaine noiie iilieard, araaltextiDguiahetaMD. 



die hettf to tlie buiie-l 
When B favoumliTo 

wH^eliy fermentation. 
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rxtinguial 

trmentalion hat beta 
lired than tu fill up 
vrektitoauiiplydw 
beginningofHarvh, 
-nd fit for fioal 

fiur veaibcr. 

)Uld be act by 



U'hen Ihe botUea are fill 

uncorked till morning, when tiie mrka tnual 
driven in tightly, aevnred by wire or twiue aad 
mdli-d ruain, or't.ny liniilir luliHance. 
Ve nto*e Deitiuhire tiifcr. 
Prefer the bitter *<ree( applea^ miieil viih mlM 
aour, in (lie prupoMion of one-til ird. Gaibertheri 
vlieu riiie, and lay (hem In heap* in ilie ordiard. 
Then tJw Uieln to Ihe erualiing nigine, mads ol 
iron rollera at top and of a(one beneath ; alter uaai- 
ing through wljich, tbi7 are reeciied into lar^ 
luEi or civrt and are tlien calii'd iwmmage. Tfc .• 
are aAcrwardi laid on thcTatin iltuniale l^eraof 
the pomna^e and clean atrav, called rveda.' Ther 
ti-e then pmaaed, Ibe Jniee runningilirough a hair 
weje. After theeidwiapreated out, ilia iHitimo 
hogiheadt, vhrre it remaini for (wo orthmt daja 
previouaiy to fermenting. To atop Uie fenneiitiH 
- -- '- - -■ ff Into a dean Te.ieli but if die 
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•ider ire pot into a elem ^end, Md a mateh of 
brimstone burnt in it: it is then agitated, by whieh 
the fermentation of that quanti^. is eompletefy 
•toppe<l. The ressel is then nearly filled, the fer- 
mentation of tlie whole is oheckecl, and the eider 
becomes fine: but if, on the first operation, the fer- 
mentation is not checked, it is repeated till it is 
ao, and continued fivm time to time till the cider 
is in a quiet state for drinking. 

Some persons, iustead of deadening a small 
quantity with a n^tch, as above directed put from 
one to two pints of an article called ttum (bought 
of the wine eoopers) into each hmhead: but the 
system of raeking aa often as the fermentation ap- 
pears, is general^ preferred by the eider manufeo- 
tnrers of DeTonshire. 

About six sacks, or twenty-four bushels of ap- 
ples, are used for a hogshead of sixt?-three gal- 
' ions. During the process, if the weatner is warm, 
it will be neoessanr to earry it on in the shade, in 
Ihe open air, and by every means keep it aa cool 
aa possible. 

In nine months it will be in condition for bot^- 
tling or drinking; if it continues thick, use some 
isinglass fining and if at uiy time it ferments and 
direatens acidity, the core is to rack it and leave 
the head and sediment 

Scotch method. 

The apples are reduced to mucilage, by beating 
thcin in a atone trough (one of those used at 
pumps lor watering horses) with pieces of ash- 
poles, used in the manner that potatoes are mashed. 
The press consists of a strong boi, three feet 
square, and twenty inches deep, perforated oa 
each side with small auger or gimblet holes. It 
is placed on a frame of wood, projecting three 
inches beyond the base of the box. A groove is 
eat in this projection one indi and a half wide, and 
•ne inch deep, to convey the juice when pressed 
out of the box into a receiving pail. This opera- 
tion is performed in the following manner. The 
box is tilled altematelr with strata of fresh straw 
and mashed fruit, in tne proportion of one inch of 
•traw to two inches of mucilage: these are piled up 
a foot higher than the top of the box; aini care is 
taken in packing the box itself, to keep the fruit 
and straw about one inch from the sides of the 
Imix, which allows the juice to escape freely. A 
considerable quantity of the liquor will run off 
without any pressure. This must be applied gra- 
dually at first, nnd increased regularly towards the 
eonclosion. A box of the above dimensions will 
require about two tons weight to render the resi- 
duum completely free from juice. 

[The residuum is excellent food for piga, and 
peculiarly acceptable to them.1 

The necessair pressure is ontained very easily, 
ami in a powenul manner, by the compound lever 
pressing upon a lid or sink made of wood about 
two inches thick, and rendered suflUciently strong 
bv two cross-ban. It is made to fit the opening 
c^ the Ikix exactly; and aa the levers force the lid 
dowof they are occasionally slacked or taken off, 
and blocks of wood are placed on the top of the 
lid, to permit the levers to act, even after tlie lid 
has entered the box itself. Additional blocks are 
re|)eated, until the whole iuioe is extracted. The 
pi«ssure mav be increased more or less, by adding 
ar diminishing the weight suspended at the extre- 
mity of the lever. ' 

I'he liquor thus obtained is allowed to stand un- 
distu:bed twelve hours, in open vessels, to deposit 
sediment l*he pure juiee is then put into clAin 
easks, and placed in a proper situation to ferment, 
the temperature being from fifty-five to sixty de- 
grees. The fermentntion will commence sooner 
ar later, dependii^ chiefly on the temperature of 
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the apartment where the liquor is kept; in most 
cases, during the first three or four days; but 
sometimes it will require more tlian a week to be« 
gin this process. If the fcrmenution begins early 
and proceeds rapidlv, the liquor must be racked 
off, arid put into tresn casks in two or three daysj 
but if tliis does not take place at an early period, 
and proceeds slowly, five or six days may elapse 
before it is rfj^ked. In general, it is necessary to 
rack the liquor at least twice. If,notwithsUnding, 
the fermentatiou .continues briskly, the racking 
most be repeated; otherwise the vinous fermenta- 
tion, by proceeding ^o far, may terminate in 
acetous fermentation, when vinegar would be the 
result 

In racking off the Irquor it is necessary to keep 
it free of sediment, and the »cum or yeast produced 
by tlie fermentation. A supply of spare liquor 
must be reserved to fill up the liarrcls occasionally, 
while the fermentation continues. As soon as thia 
ceases, the barrels should be bunged up closely, 
and the bungs covered with rosin, to prevent the 
admission of^ air. If the eider is weak, it should 
remain in the cask about nine months; if strons, 
twelve or eighteen montlis is necessarv before it 
should be bottled.— /Virm^*« Mag, ^ IX. 
7b manage cider andperrf 

To fine and improve the flavour of one hoga- 
head, take a gallon of good French brandy, with 
half an ounce of cochin<»l, one pound of alum, and 
three pounds of sugar-candy; bruise them all well 
in a mortar, and infuse them in the brandy for a 
day or two; then mix tiie whole with the ciuer,and 
stop it close fur five or six months. After which, 
if fine, bottle it off. 

Cider or V<^^i when bottled in hot weather, 
should be l^tt a uay or two uncorked, that i% may 
get flat; but if too ifat in the cask, and soon wanted 
for use, put into each bottle a small lump or two 
of sugar-candy, four or five raisins of the sun, or a 
small piece of raw beef; any of which will much 
improve the liouor, and nudce it brisker. 

Cider should be well corked and waxed, and 
packed upright in a cool place. A few bottles 
mav always be kept in a warmer place to ripen 
and be ready for use. 

To make cheap dder jrom rauino. 

Take fourteen pounds of raisins with the stalks; 
wash them out in four or five waters, till the water 
remains clear; then put them into a clean cask 
with the head out, and nut six gallons of good wa- 
ter upon them; after which cover it well up, and 
let it stand ten days. Then rack it off into another 
clean cask, whicn has a brass cock in it, and in 
four or five days time it will be fit for bottling. 
When it has been in the bottles seven orei^t 
days, it will be fit for use. A little colounng 
should be added when putting into the cask the 
second time. The raiuns may afterwards be used 
for vinegar. 

To make pern/. 

Perry is made after the same manner as eider, 
only from pears, which must be ouite dry. The 
best pears tor this purpose are sucli as are least fit 
for eating, and the reilder they arc the better. 
ObeervatHnu en dder. 

From the great diversity of soil and climate in 
the United States of America, and the almost emU 
less variety of its apples, it follows that much di- 
versity of^ taste and flavour will necessarily be 
found in the cider that is made from them. 

To make goo^l eider the following general, but 
important rules should be attended to. They de- 
mand a little more troubU than the ordinary mode 
of colleeting and mashing apples of all sorts, rot* 
ten and sound, sweet and sour, dirty and cleait, 
from the tree sind the soil, and the rest of the sloiv 
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enlj pimcH niiii!!*' nnploredt but tn ntiira (he; 11 to tbii^, (mltf lw|H0rM H] ii 
■rmluee 7011 i vnnknmir, high OiTound, tound hf uhI tUeU t ww g e. Whil 
■ml pilnUlile liqm ' " ' -.-..--. -... ._- .. .. .. . 



jroUuee yrni 

rl tnliiUlile liqunr, <W ohnyi 



«miif/, pirniin md crib iip|ilc«, ^aW, «m< wid 

r.iiril, ha. with the uIitUiM ninHjA hviiHiiul 
Raiour to iny eI>»op*K''C thst erer wu nude. 

(imfral rulafir mating cider. 

I. AI«Ki chooMpcrTi-'Cllj ri[ie Mid KKiBd fruit 

4 Piek'ilie iptilui by hmrt. An »Mi»e boj, 

whim bar iluii); u(cr liii ■hnuldert, vill •oon clear 

* tm: A|.|)lti ib»t L»TC Uin tnj ilmv cm the loi], 

-'-- which will >!**}■ be 






III tlie ci 



e fooiid hniiKd 
ii»p by thcnuclin, for ui 
ioTrrlnr cidrr lo moke linrcv. 

4. Al*«yi uw ii«ir elmili, iniKnd of b™", lo 
pIlMehEliicMIhe liTcnoTpouniilte. Tbe nrm* 
wiieo hntcd, gives * ditagremblc UMc to the 

5. Ai tl^cidcr niM nim the prcu, let it pua 
ihrlHtiili « Wir lii-re into m Itrwe iipen veiK:l, ihit 
will liiild umnchjiiioeMCon beeipfviieil inoDE 
d«y. Insdij, ornmelioinlcu, the iHimioe will 
rinr lo the lop. Hid in » ihort lioic ero" wry 
thick: when Utile ohHe bubble! bnak llirough it, 
dr*« oir tlK li<|UOr by 1 •|>i|!'»> I>>*oed mbout three 
inclwn from (he liMtom, w tlimt the leei may be 
Icftqiiirtly btliind. 

G. The cider muA be dnwo oiT into Trry clen 
twcol eaiki, «nd clnieir waiehed. The moment 
the while buljblel bctMe mentiaiiL-d uRneneiTelt 
rinoE ■• (he binf4iol>^, i-ack il igiilo. WheD the 
fermeiiUtian ii winipictely ui in end, fill up the 
oik Willi oilier, ia ill ivnieeM like thu ■Imd)' 

eootnineil lo = • ■■ ■■ ■- 

whicli ■ luml 
tlie huns^ible 

»ce|>iln|c ilnyi tint of pmd eoeniae bnndy, 
[which idileil to It in tlie pmpoitioa of one gallon 



. tim» «Mh »1 , ^ 

Uaden ripo, tad ham otlMrwiia — rlccd; mi 
mukilfidl* mtic, u m perieot poiaoa, rnitam 



lump* of dnoUe nfiMil kaf wpv, BMil lb* k» 
some i|nite yelkiw; thiovllM iDBpe IMS tk Cook 
roll your leiiio.ia*ell oaanic— plate a 
them io half wid iqMno iWl wiik a 



TO HAKE nnstm. 

'oranllo" of poMh Uke aix fi«A j^b. 
!•— Tub the ooUidn of tbMn veil omt alk 
- -naUe nfiMil lotf M 
yelkiw;thn>vllMlii 
—nawelloaaiilcai 

nd iqacaBa Ikm r-r- - 

Iha (UpribraiMtbe ■■■M', aadv 
tinue toadd (nih MMiaae of k, iBixiw Ik I^H 
^uto umI jaica wdf *tik ll niaiili <d Ific po^oi 
of ihcpUMhwiU dcyeadopontihik Tlw ^aaMr 
of lugu- to be addol, (houM be greait naiiiifc W 
tetider tlie toliture wilAn t la^tr nlnaMai to lb 
pdatee*cBofteM(A When ibia la obMiacd, ril 
gradually a naall qoantity of hoi vatKr, jaKcai^ 
tn leuder the HTUp thin eBcaigh to paia ibra^ 
tlie alrniiiei^-mii all well lORMher, alnia it, ^ 
try if there be ninr enoqihi if at all hw M 
more. When cold -Nt In a Uub a^d wta, ad 
eiinal quaatiliei of tbe bc« oocniis braady aad eli 
Jamaica rum, teating lU ABMh ^tbt htftflit' 
guide tlie palate. AglaMoreairi fiiot jeUyv^d 
to the airnp when warm, will not l^jtire ita ^ai- 

Tha great (cant of makinc nod panah m^ ta 
gJTea ill a liiw wonli: ajrtal Aof oi' finh kaa 
juiee — More ttaa aiaiffA of good augar— abit 
proponioa of bnody and ruiSa and 107 litdt 

nmabiiuetaf. 
Put hair a poood of loaf lugar iau a larwe laaM 
lain jugi add one pint of cold water; br«iae aad Mir 
the wgar till it ii eompletehdiMdvedi paurowil 
half ibottle of hook and one bMUe tirnmlfiia 
mil them well logellier, and grale Im balT a ■» 
meg, vith a drop or two of the eaaaaaa rfhiiW 
•et liie jug iu a bucket of ice tor one boon 



TO MAKE BRITISH 'WDfES. 

The different praceuet in wine making, nnge 
tbemiplin under the fullnwingheaili: 

Gmheriiig the frail, picking Ilia bnit, hniiaing 
(he fruit, awl Tattinf[ tiic I'ruit. 

Vlnoua fenneutaliun, flaVDUriag the wine, dnw- 
iiir the mUFt,jin:uing the buck, eiAing the muM. 

Spirituoiu tcrracntnlion, nuking the wine, fining 
Hie wine, bottling and corking the wioe. 
Gat/itnngllie/hiil. 

Fruit of eieiy loit, layi MrCaroell, in Iu* ei- 
ccllent liialKii on wine ouking, iluiuld be gather- 
ed in fliM *«alhart thoao of uie beny kind often 
aiipear rlne id the eye hdon thef are really m, 
tbanbre It 11 nqoiiiU n> taile them MTcnl trnea 
iu order to Macrtrin ihM ttwy are acTiTed at the 
criiiiofniBMiiljr. Iftbefniitbenotfipe, thewiao 



and more to the itomaeht It » __, 

Siirit and HcoharioB, and take i luogv time to 
for llie ta"^'- ■'-^-'--■- ■— - 



Ifthe fruit be 
. il'will 



alwnqirireiB 

'-- iwtimoto 

ipe, thew 



■Irong and geoeroui 
trouble, addttiooal ii 

PieHiig. 
Diitach the unripe and bnd berrlei: the tca.[, 
when the wine ii ilnnk, will be gnatly Mjperisr 
in richneih Pick ■talkifn.m cni|>ei, cuinnta, and 
guoKberriea, pievioualy to tbur being pUaed in 
thent. 

Tbe qnantltrorlhtit for maklnga lintage ord»' 
Nattia wina. U aiM «o large but it may be bniiNd 
In a tab, aBdrranilheDee Rraored into the vat, n 
il (be MMadtj be imj onall, it nay be bniind ir 
ibanL WUIa the frail u piakiaf by one iienoa 
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WIKES. 
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VDoflier maj oruisc it, and at it is braited, remote 
it into the vhL When Mala^ or Smyrna raisins 
Are used, they are to b;; put into tlie vai vith the 
water, to souk, and the k 'lowing day talcen out and 
bruised, then rctuiiAd into the vat a);ain. 

The first thing to be done is ti place the guard 
•gainst tlte tap-l.ole, to prevent the husks escaping 
•t the tiinr ihe must or extract is drawn off. Vvhen 
all the frtiit is in the vat the water should be added, 
and the eontentn stirred with the vat-stalf, and left 
to macerate until tlie next day, when sugar, tartar, 
Icc^ diluted with soraeorthelic|Uor, is to be put in- 
to the vat, and the whole again stirred up. The 
plaee where the vat is situated diould have a free 
eireulation of air, and a temperature of not less than 
58 degrees. If the vinoiu fermenution do not take 
plaee in a reasonable time, the contents must be 
often stirred, and the place maile warmer. 
Vinoiu fermentation. 

The time of a vinous formeiitalioD eommenolnjg 
•a always uncertain; it depends much on the qual- 
ity and (|iuintity i^ the contents of the vat, on its 
local sitiMtion, on the season or wuather, and most 
UHrticularly on the greenness or ripeness of the 
fruit To produce a medium vinous fermentation, 
the vats and contents ought to be (daced in a tem- 
perature from 60 to 70 degrees. And if this is 
found not to produce fermetitation in a short time, 
the tem|»cratufe of the place must he made warm- 
er, and the vat often stirre<l with the vat-staff. 

The commencement of the vinous fermentation 
may Ih* known by plimgingthe thermometer into the 
middle of the vat, for a minute, and when taken 
out, if a fermentation has commenced, tl)e tempe- 
rature of the contents will be higher than at the 
place where the vats are situated. Wlien the vi- 
nous fermentation begins, it is very conspicuous, 
and may be known by its taste, smcU, appearance, 
and effects. l*he contents will first gently rise, 
and swell with a slight movement ayd a little hiss- 
ing. A consiileralile motion will take place, and 
the contents will increase iu heat and bulk, while 
a uuantity of air eseaites. 

it is impossible to lay down an exact time for a 
vinous fcrmenlation; but for eighteen gallons, two 
or three days are generally sufficient for white 
wines; and red wines require a day or two more. 
FUxvoitring the vine. 

Yf hen the vinous fermentation is about half over, 
the flavouring ingredients are to be put into the vat 
and well stiiTe«l into the eontents. If almoiKls form 
a component part, they are first to be beaten to a 
naste and mixed with a pint or two of the musL 
Nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, seeds, ke. should, be- 
fore ther are put into the vat, be reduced to pow- 
der, anu mixetl with soane of the mtut, 
JJrawinar the mutt, 

Wlien the must in tlie vat gives, by tasting, a 
strung vinous pungency, that is the period to stop 
the remaining sligiit f-vmentation by drawing off 
the must, in oi*dcr to have strong and generous 
wine. 

A eock, or spicket and faucet is tr» be put into 
the tap-hole of ihe vat, and the must drawn off and 
put into ojK'o vessels, there to remain till the pres- 
sing isfinislie<L 

Preonnff the huek. 

As soon as all the must is drawn off from the 
vat, the husks are to be nut into hair-ban, and the 
mouth of tlie bag is to tK* well fiisteneu, then put 
into the press, and the whole pressed without de- 
la^. The mutt that is pressed out is to be mixed 
with the must tliat was drawn off from the vat. 
Many wars may be contrived for pressing a small 
vintage, for Ihoae |>ersons who cannot afford to 
purclLie a proper wiiie-^wesa; but several wiucs do 



not require pressing: and may be strained thmugh 
a sweet, clean, canvass bag, made with a pointed 
eml downwards. 

Ca»kmff the mut, 
Rach eank is to be fil^' within about an ineh of 
tlie bung-hole, which should be covered ever light- 
ly with a flat piece of wood. Tlie must now ia 
perfectlv eoof and calm, and will remain in this 
state until the spirituous fermentation commences* 
Spuitiunu fermentation. 
The spirituous fermentation is essentially neoea- 
' sar}' to ttie clarification, goodness, and perfectioi* 
; of the wine. If the vinous fermentation has been 
I well conducted, and the wine cellar be not too cold, 
! a spirituous fermentation will commence in a few 
days, and abate in six or twelve days, the time de- 
pending on circumstances, and on the ijuality and 
quantity of the wine. The brandy or spirit assign- 
j ed should at this time be put to the wine by pour- 
I ing it in gently without disturbing the wine. The 
cask now, if not full, must be filled up and bunged 
with a wooden bung covered with a piece of new 
canvass lar^r than the bune. In about a month 
I alW the spirit has been aciOed, the cask will again 
I want filling up, this should be done with the over- 
plus of the vintage, if not with some other good 
wine, and the cask rc-bonged very tight 

The cask should be pegged onec a month or of- 
tener to aee if the wine be clear and not thick, and 
as soon a. it is fine and bright, it must be racked 
off its lees. 

Jiackinq" the xane. 
This is an operation lii^hly requisite to the keep- 
in|^ wincgoo<l; to its purification, strength, colour, 
bnlliancpr, richness, and flavour, and is pei'formed 
' by drawing off the vrine and leaving the tee* in tlie 
cask. A siphon sliould be used: nut if not, the 
cask should oe tapped two or three days previous- 
ly. It may be racked off into another cask, or into 
a vat or tub, and returned into the same cask again, 
' after it hat been -well cleaned: and, if reouisite, the 
' cask may be slightly fumigated, immediately be- 
; foi« the wine is retumctl into it. If tl*e winu, on 
being tasted, is found weak, a little spirit is to be 
given to it, the cask filled up and bunged tiglit 

Tlie racking off ought to be performed in tempe- 
rate weather, and as soon as tlie wines appear clear 
a oecond radung will make them perfectly brilUant, 
and if so, they will want no fining. 
I Fining. 

Many wines require fining before they are rack- 
! ed, and the oiieration of fining is not always neces- 
sary. Most wines, well made, do not want fining} 
this may be ascertained by drawing a little into a 
glass, from a peg-hole. 

One of the best finings is as follows: — ^Takeone 
Kpoiuid of fresh marsh-mallow roots, washed dean, 
and cut into small pieces; macerate them in two 
qiuirts of soft water, for . twenty-four hours, then 
gently boil the liquor down to three half pintH, 
strain It, and when cold mix with it half an ounce 
of pii>e-clay or duilk in powder, then pour the mu- 
cilage into the cask, and stir up tlie winu so as not 
to disturb the lees, and leave the vent-peg out for 
some days after. 

Or, take boiled rice, two table-q>ooiisfu1, tlie 
while of one new eg|^, and half an ounce of burnt 
alum, in powder. Mix with a pint or more ofUie 
wine, then |>uur the mucilsge into the ca&k, and 
stir tne wine with a stout stick, but not to agitate 
the lees. 

Or, dissolve, in a gentle heat, half an ounce cif 

isinglass in a pint or more of the wine, then mix 

with it half an nunoc of chalk, in ixiudcr; wher 

, Jie two are well incorjiorated, pour it into the 

' cask, and stir tlie wine, so as not to disturb tb< 

lees. 
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At tnon M vine* m elnr *nil bri^t, aTlvr tw- 
hg finnl iluwn, Ur>^ ought tn lie nekeit Into m 
tviwl ■lid clean cuk, tlie cuk BUfiI up and bun|^ 
c<l Uglit, 

JltUbng and curkiag. 

Fine elcv VLithcr ii beu for tmllling all Krti 
of vinuv mil mucb elonlincii II rcnuired. The 
ItrMconiiilvnilian, inbollling winei, iilo eiunine 
and irc if Ihe winM«w in • proper •ulr. 'J'Ae 
(MMM tktntil be fine anil brilSant, or Uiejr will 
iierer brijcliten eftrr. 

i« . . ...i i.--n il,cle«n«Dililrr, •ilh 
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Wj of gorHl I 
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■ bmnd and a ounrter, 
•- ■ --■-Hlf. ft 



frti 



mil • 



«lghj 



of which oiigtit I 

the niRllet b« too li|^( or trw Iwitt 
ir\m tlw cin* in properlg, »nd may brrak the *«(- 
lU. The cnrfc) mux an eoropletelr Kll up tlie neck 
of etch bottle ailnrenikTihenioira;^^*, bill ImvB 
■ ajyici- of ail inch between the wine ami the cork. 
When all the wnte ii bottleil, it it to be Mnrrd 
a twcinml on t&edtuln' 



iallaai 



II. Ihcir 



.(pfwriKwi ftrWtie makmr. 
To roalte ■ ine wc^ll, will with GwUity, iienon* 
■hnuld hate all llie m-uiaite apiHintiia, oameiT, iliu 
Tata, vM-rtair, ihih-bniiapr, atiwintr, haip-bica, 
viiR-pren, ttwrini.nincr, and boHliMg machine. 
Mr CurwU't recfiptjor ml . 

Ti*e loltl I - - 

kernel. II gall 

I lla.— beet-root, alieed, 3 Iba. ■ 



■*.t; 



e IflKnllona. 






Ihim cliai 



_ 1 "itba ricec of 

wood, t^ing ai much csri! ■* |H»iible to keep the 
aeedi whole. Now |i««iiiE put llw pid|iiiito>CBn- 
VRH bag, pix-w out all the luicei and to erery gal- 
Inn of tlie gootebciriea will ahantlbraHp^ntla of 
line loaf Bii^ir: mix tlie sholi! together by atimng 
it with ■ atick, and ■■ Mou a* the angar ia quite 
ilinnlnid, pour It into ■ oonn'oieiit mk, which 
will hold it ciuictljr. If tlic i|iuiitilr be about H or 
ggiillaiii,letilU«idaf()nniglilj if SO galluoa, 4U 
ilii]'!, and io on in proportion; taking care the 
place jrou act it in be cool Ativr lUiidiiiG the 
uni|iei- time, draw it olT from Ihe. leea, and jiitt it 
Into aiiiitlier clean veuel of ci|iul aiii!, nr into the 
wnie, after uuuriog ihe leei out, and niakiiig it 
deani U a^of'ten or twuly. gallcma aland for 
about three moutha, and Ivenlj' gaUoiii for five 
iDOotlu, after which it will be fli f. r bottling olT. 
Stil and wMU gtvitbrrTg vine. 
Take cold «oft water, 3 gullona, red gr 
>i gallooa, wliita guoubcrrici, two gall< 



Nowi 



In fine 



a raw augar, 5 Iba. honej, 1 ^ lb*, tartar, 
rdfr, 1 ox. Atlerwardipulmtiiller al- 
ii iiunri,'!. tweet-briar, one imUi handful. 
Ion, ur loM. Thii will make 






iriiift gaoitberry *r champagtit ■aine. 
Take cold wft wkter, 4^ galluna, white gooaebei^ 
riea, i gallont. fertoelit. 

Xow mix reBiied augtr, B pounda, — hooey, 4 

poiinda, — while tartar, in niM.[wwder, 1 oa. Put 

in onuigc and lemon poel, 1 oa. dry, ortwoooncea 

, fniJii aad aild white brandy half a gallon. Tbia 

•ill laake nine gallooa. 

Oaetebtrry tHni >/ thm bat ^itaiity, TtmmUmg 
champagne. 
To e«ih ScoMh pint uf full ripe 



red I 111. of ai 
itir the wbole well, and eonr ap <cl* 
hlankrt, to nrraer.e the hcM aiaiiMdlj 
TOfnlaliiw, .,f (he i„err.]lt.i,t.:^- -'-^ 



B dava, aometlntea for thne w _. 

ceaaed, ana onlj a biaiing tniae retnaina, dta* d 
two or three botllea, aeDordinr to the mrratijtt 
wiah it to hare, fnim ctrj w pint ea^ mt B 
up the caA with brand* or whiakcT; but htaafia 

liiwfeiable. "^ «- f- ■' ■- - - 

iLcep wril, • 
01. of iainglawi uin 
li<,iiid; itii the whi 
iiirround the huP 
ed, the belterj 



well. UnriK the euk n,Bl 
iHrwilhclajFi thecloaeritiilav 



, uviA- 11., I, iHH a*^ cnuugn, Boa mm a^i 
Ibt. ii tlie jun quantity in all Cor fiU phM<( 
ig; leaTc the wine ria moaiha la Ak <aA; M 



hell.— N.B. Ci 



[I iparkle and n 

tliiuld be eHrricxI 

« dej. 1 



lacii then make 
Ihe barrel bcfoi 
proponion of braiiilv to be uaod for Ihi* t 



Tt matt BrilUh champajpitt. 

Take gooaeberriea belbi« (bn ■!« ripe, ovk 

them with a mallet in a aroodeo bov^ asi H 

every gallon of rru;t put a gallon of Men l«t * 

Hand iwo dara, alirring it wdl) tqtieexe the ■■» 

lure well with the handi Uirough ■ ht>p aietc; tba 

eaaUTC Ihe liquor, and tn everf callon put sj I 

lonf-M^rt mixil well in the tnB, and btitw 

indj intfi 

GootrierTg aruTcui 

Take cold loft waltr, 6 „ 
i do. — cniranta, i do. Ferment. 

Mil, raw ujj^ar, 1 S Iba.— hone]', A Ibi^ raJ Uf 
lar, in Gne powder, U m.— bitUr almonda. It <a 
Put ill brandy, 6 pinii or more. I'liia will ^ 
Ii galbiiia. 

^iwfAn-.^Take cold ufl water, 5| rallo^-' 
gooicberriei and cumntt, 4 gnUona. FermcaL 
Then add— raw nigar, 1^ Iba. "tartar, la fiaa 
powder, t oi. — Einger, in powder, 3 ouneaa— 
•weL'l tnarinmni, halfa lianiinil,— Bntlah nirili, I 
quan. lliii will make U sallona 
Jteilcum^mne. 

Take cold aiifl water, II gallon*— red eucmtS 
8 gallani,- raa|i1>erries, 1 quan. FemeDt. Idii, 
raw lugar, SO Ihi.— Iieet-rout, •licctl, S Ibi. and rad 
lartRf, in li.iL' (lowder, 3 ounce). Pm ia I nutnac, 
in fine powder: add liraiidT, 1 gallivi. Thii «iS 
nakelfgalloni. 

Jnolher, — I'ut live quarti of cumiita and a pial 
of i-abpherriei to ever]' two galioui of wateri Id 
Uiem luak a night; then aqiu-eze and break Ifan 
well. Neat lUj nib lliem well tliniiigh a itiw ricre 
till the juiee ia expretae*, wathing the ikina vilb 
aunie of the watin'i thMi, to erery gallon, put bm 
poundi of Ihe beat augar, put il into your bartd, 
■nJ iel llie bung lighUy in. In Iwo or Ihne dayt 
adn a bottle of good aogniaa brandy to ercty bar 
galloDii huDR il due, but leate out the aiiinot la 
a few dayii It ia lery iind ta thiwd yeara, bellci 

^ncAfP.— Boil biD i^lou of i^-nx water, anf 



WINES. 
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i6r into it 8 Ibi. of honey; when thoroughly dit- 
iolTe<l, Uke it off the fire; then ttir it well m order 
to ruite the scum, which take elean off, tnd oool 
the liquor. 

When thus prepared, press out the ttme quan- 
tity of the juice of red currants moderatelr ripe, 
which heing well strained, mix well with the wa- 
ter and honey, then put them into a cask, or a lam 
earthen vessel, knd let them stand to ferment tor 
£4 hours; then t^ every gallon add Slbs. of fine su- 
gar, stir tiiem weU to raise the scum, and when 
well settled, take it off, and add ludf an oz. of 
•ream of tartar, with the whites of two or three 
eggs, to refine it When the wine is well settled 
and clear, draw it off into a small Tessel, or bottle 
It up, keeping it in a cool place. 

Of white currants a wine afler the same manner 
nay be made, ihat will equal in strength and plea- 
santness many sorts <^ white wine; but as for the 
Uack or Dutch currants, they are seldom used, 
except for the preparation of medicinal wines. 

Another,— Gather the currants in dry weather, 
put them into a pan and bruise them with a wooden 
pestle; let them stand about 90 hourf, after which 
•train throueh a sieve; add 3 lbs. of fine powdered 
sugar to each 4 ouarts of the liquor, and aller shak- 
ing it well, fill tne yessel, and put a quart of f^od 
brandy to eveiy seven gallons. In 4 weeks, if it 
does not prove quite clear, draw it off into another 
vessel, and let it stand previous to bottling it off 
■bout 10 days. 

lied and tohUe cwrant wme. 

Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons; white cur- 
rants, 4 do.; red currants, 3 do. FermenL Mix, 
raw sugar, S5 lbs.; white tartar, in fine i>owder, 3 
OK. Put in sweet-briar leaves, 1 handful; lavender 
leaves, 1 do.; then add spirits, S quarts or more. 
This will make 18 gallons. 

Dutcn currant yoine* 

Take of cold soft water, gallons; red currants, 
10 do. Ferment Mix, raw susar, 10 lbs.; beet- 
root, sliced, 8 lbs.; red tartar, in fine powder, 8 oz. 
Put in bitter almonds, 1 oz.; ginser, in powder, S 
oz. then add brandy, 1 quart This will make 18 



gallona. 



Dutch red currant ^oine. 



Take of cold soft water, II gallons; red ourranta, 
8 do. Ferment Mix, raw sunr, IS lbs. ; red 
cartar, in fine powder, 8 oz. Put in coriander 
leed, bruised, S oz. then add British spirit, S quarts. 
This will make 18 |^ons. 

Mixed bemee/rom a email garden. 

Take of cold soft water, 11 gallons; firuit, 8 do. 
Ferment Mix, treacle, 14 or 16 lbs.; tartar, in 
^wder, 1 oz. Put in ginger, in powder, 4 oz.; 
•weet herbs, 8 han<lsful: then add spirits, 1 or 8 
quarts. This will make 18 gallons. 
To make compound -wine. 

An excellent family wine may be made of equal 
parts of red, white, and black currants, ripe cher- 
ries, and raspbeiries, well bruised, and mixed with 
soft water, in the proportion of 4 lbs. of fruit to 1 
gallon of water. Wnen strained and pressed, 3 
lbs. of moist sugar are to be added to each gallon 
of liouid. After standing open for 3 days, ouring 
wjiicn it is to be stirred trequenUv, it is to be put 
into a barrel, and left for a fortnight to work, when 
a ninth part of brandy is to be adoed, and the whoie 
bunged down. In a few months it will be a most 
excellent wine. 

Other mixed frui to of the berry kind. 

Take of cold soft water, 8 gallons; fruit, 18 do. 
Ferment Honey, 6 lbs.; tartar, in fine powder, 8 
oz. Put in peach leaves, 6 handsful: then add 
orandy, 1 gallon. This will make 18 gallocs. 
fVhite currant wine, 

Titke of eold aoftwateri 9 gidUmai white ettrranta, 



9 do. ; white gooseberries, 1 do. Ferment Mixj 
refined sugar, 85 lbs.; white tartar, in powder, 1 
oz.; clary seed, bruised, 8 oz. or clary flowers, on 
sofrel flowers, 4 handsful: then add white brandv 
1 gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another. — ^Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons; 
white currants, 10 do. Ferment Mix, refineo 
sugar, 35 lbs.; white tartar, in fine powder, 1 oz. 
then add, b'tVUrr almonds, 8 oz. and white brandy, 
one gallon. This will make eighteen gallons. 
Black ci.rrant vine. 

Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons; black cur- 
rants, 6 do.; strawberries, 3 do* Ferment Mix, 
raw sugar, 85 lbs.; red tartar, in fine powder, 6 oz. 
orange-thyme, 8 handsful: then add brandy, 8 or 3 
quarts. This will make eighteen gallons." 

Another, — X^e of cold soft water, 18 gallons; 
black currantsP5 do.; white or red currants, or 
both, 3 do. Ferment Mix, raw sugar, 30 lbs. or 
less; red tartar, in fine powder, 5 oz. ; ginger in 
powder, 5 oz. ; then add orandy, 1 gallon, or less. 
This will make 18 gallons. 
^ Another^ very fine, — ^To every three quarts of 
juice, add as much of cold water, and to cverr 
three quarts of the mixture, add three pounds of 
good, pure sugar. Put it into a cask, reserving 
some to fill up. Set the cask in a warm dij room, 
and it will ferment of itself When this is over, 
skim off the refuse, and fill up with what you have 
reserved for this purpose. When it has done work- 
ing, add three quarts of brandy to forty quarts of 
the wine. Bung it up close for ten months, then 
bottle it I'he thick part may be seitai-ated by 
straining, and the percolating liquor be bottled 
also. Keep it for twelve months. 
Stntwberry vnne. 

Take of eold soft water, 7 gallons; cider, 6 do.| 
strawberries, 6 do. Ferment Mix, raw sugar, 
16 lbs.; red tartar, in fine powder, 3 oz.; the jieel 
and juice of 8 lemons: tnen add brandy, 8 or 3 
quarts. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another, — ^Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons; 
strawberries, 9 do. Ferment Mix, raw sugar, 
85 lbs.; I'ed tartar, in fine powder, 3 oz.; 8 lemons 
and 8 oranres, peel and juice: then add brandy, 1 
gallon. Tois will make 18 gallons. 
^ Baepberry ^kne. 

Take of cold soft water, 6 gallons; cider, 4 do. 
raspberries, 6 do. ; any other fruit, 3 do. Ferment 
Mix, raw sugar, 18 or 80 lbs.; red tartar, in fin« 
powder, 3 oz. ; orange and lemon peel, 8 ox. drjr, 
or 4 oz. fresh: then add brandy, 3 quarts. This 
will make 18 gallons. 

Another. — Gather the raspberries when ripe, 
husk them and bruise them; then strain tliem 
through a bag into jars or other vessels. Boil the 
juice, and to evenr gallon put a pound and a half 
of lump sugar. N^ow add whites of eggs^ and iet 
the whole boil for fifteen minutes; skimming it as 
the froth rises. When cool and settled, decant 
the liquor into a cask, adding yeast to make it fer- 
ment When this has taken place, »dd a pint of 
while wine, or half a pint of proof spirit to each 
gallon contained in the cask, ami hang a bag in it 
containing an ounce of bruised mace. In tlu'ee 
months, iT kept in a cool place, it will be very ex- 
cellent and delicious wine. 

Mulberry vine. 

On a dry day, gather mulberries, when they are 
just change«l from redness to a shining black; 
spread them thinly on a fine doth, or on a If oor or 
table, f(Mr twenty-four hours; and tlien press them. 
Boil a gallon of water witli each gallon of juice; 
putting to every ^Uon of water an ounce of cinii»- 
mon bark, and six ounces of sugar CHudy finely 
powdered. Skim and strain the water, m itc-n it it 
tdken off and settled, and put to it the muLt<u:r\ 
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jjiM. Nor ulil to rmnj^luD of the mixinic 
(litit nf vk'lcor Hhcoiih wine. Let the «hnle 
■uitd in * uiak tn fei-nn'ni, lor IIte or >ix dvu- 
When lettloil, inw it olTinta botUri, inil keep ' 

Edfrr-Anry wine. 
Tike nT colli wift astiT, lA nlloni, AlHbgi 
niuni, SO ll>*. eM*i~b'nl«i, i pSina*, ~'i — '•- 
iiifliie pi>«iler, tnnnciii. Mil giAgri. 
•icr, S uuiice*. clnnRin'in, cinvea, (nil nuee, of 
riuli3ni.ncr«,9iir*iiEt')iirl<'mnn<, iHvlviiliiiiec. 
-:iirn Mid 1 e^iD orWnilj. llili »ill mHle 18 

Aaalher. — In making filler Juice, let the berriei 
he fulljr ripe, mil all ««-. Malki be elnr. |iiekeil 
n'-im theu( IIkii, Iuvc ■ iireiii rmlj fnr ili 
iiir»U Uie jiilr ■'— i^-.--— ^- - 



nulT fnr ili 

.3,''-'"-" 



ruM in the like mnniH-r: 1h>-n tike (tw [ireHa) bet^ 
rill, lrev*k not all ibeloiitpi, jhK ih'tuiiilniin open 
hvmleil Tmel, and uhl a* mitch liqiior ai wilt Jun 
corer llipoa. Let them infiiie Ki fur Mien or ciel 
<l>r>; llirn put the In-M inieeint'>B«<k proper fi 
it tu be kepi in, anil ailil one pllon of midt tiiirit . 
mi* nelifivd, loetErTlvcnrrRillniit of rliler Juice, 
which irill efliKluaUT pnicrvo it from beeomiiig 

.intlher^'ttk tlie berriei when qalleripe, put 
llieui into a slonc mr, and K't ihum In an dvli - 
in ■ krilli: of buitiiiE wHler, till the jar ii 
tliriHigli, Ihrn Mkc ihem nut, mid ttndn I 
tliroHgli ■ coM-w Am: aqoeuie tbp berrira, 
put o!r Jiiicu into a oimn iKlUe. To CTC17 1 
of jnicc put a pound offinc I jihmi tnnr: let it 
and >kini il wi'll. When dear aniTflne, poi 



a tank. I'n erery ten (^llinn of 
x.u.t'euf iniughiu diimdieil in cider^ ai, 
B)[gi. tyloK il up, let It Kaiid III T 
Uicn botllc it. 

n maiv an tmltaiien ef Ci/lma ... ... 

Tn ten iidlont of water put ten C[nartii of the 
juiei- iif while elder berriii, iireiKd gently from 
UK berrien bf the hand, and iMiwil Ihrougli a ucvi', 
wilhiHit liniiui^ tliK u-eilai add (a ercry gulinn of 
linuin- three |iuund* of tJslxin ngar, bihI Io th« 
whole qiianlii; two ounwri of ginger (lioeil, ai 
ane ounce uf cluiet. Uoll tliii nearly an liim 
taking nffthe Kum » it riicii, bikI |iniir the wlui 
In wml, iu ail spun tub, anil work it with alenai 
•pn:uflupuiiatoiiiiti>rbreii<lfnr tlireeibva^ Tin 
turn il into a iviael thut will juM ImM it. Hiding 
aliuut a pound and a liair o( li^iiK-'l ralaini, 10 liu 
in the liiiiinr till drvvn oR*, whidi tliould not be 
dune liU ihi! «lne li Kile. 

Tbia vine il >o niurh like (lie Hnc rich vino 
branehl from tlie iUand of Crprut, in colour, tane, 
and ftiTinir, thut it liaa dect'iied llie hvMJuiigct. 
'J'a iiuUce ailiir-/irutriitMt »r Si^lM J'rvnuniac. 

Uuil ciriiteen pound! of white fiowdm-d aiigar 
in lis gallon) id" water, and two white) of ugp well 
beaten; ikim il, and pat in a nuirlEr nf n peek of 
elder-Dowerii ilo nut kuqi them nn the fin-. When 
cool, Btiril,ind piil in lia ii|Hiuniiful (if lemon Juice, 
four or live ot'yeaM, and bvH well into llie liquor; 
)dr it well ever7 dayi ]iut «a pound* of the bert 
raiiiaa, atoned, lala llie calk, an) Inn tlie wine. 
Hftn il cluii!, und IiMlle i.i ilz moutlu. ^Vhen 
wull k<|it, tlda wiue will [mm veiy well for fnm- 

.rJnMAer^— To liz (allnni of ipring water pnt aix 
pnundt i^HU raitiiii cut unall, and a doxen pounila 
of Enc tiugmx boil the vliolc together for about an 
b»ur auifa half. When the liquw it «oId, pot 



lie the nanlilt rf „ 
jeail. Cnrer il up, and after atBiadini; ihnc^ 
Mnin itnlT, Nnw pour it iulo ■ eaak thd tiisc 
ci<M and that will hold il vith caac nica dw 
ixhne, putaqnart aTRheiiiah vine tDemT^ 
Ion) let the bung be iliglitlr fHM in fn- Iwefic w 
fourteen if ay 1; then Hop il down fut, and HI it • 
a cool drr place for four nr fin nionlhi, tiU il ki 
quite fettled and line; then bottle il off. 
hmtaUm »f par* wnw. 
Take A gallon) of goMl^der, 1) nllamiifMrt 
wine, I* nllont of Ibe juiiie of el'kt^-bnrim J 
qnirt) oTIinnilT; \\ ouemc* of eoaluneal. Thii 
will prn(''Xe DJ galloni. 



da^i at the end of ifisl lime propDrv the cider, wi 
pnt flic gallon) into a nioa gall lo c«ak, add M ■ 
llie eldur juiee and port wine, then the bnudi ■< 
BoehineaL Take the remaining nlloii ofciteK 
rin)e out the bottle thai eanuinoTthe bondrjad 



he wi)hed: in that caae add two ouncea rf 

Da, anil lot it rernain ■ fortiiiefat or ihi« 

longer, when it wiU be nerfecUf briglii: it 

would nol be amita, perhai.a^ if ilu: quanSiT it 

iglaa) mentioned wai added to the wine b^ 

tai bungeil downi it will lend y-rj coiiidR*- 

ni)-taiin|iruTeihe bod; of the wine. If it riM«M 

not appiw RiRieienllT ronrt fliToured, add m 

will, in moil caaei, impart a MilBeienlaalriiiceBCi. 

After il ia binUcd, it inu)t be packed in ai uiil 

a place ai potiible. It will befit for uiinginafEi 

ramith); but if kriil longer, il will be gnllj ia- 

n VtleAnrjf er HHtrr) witte. 

Take of cold uA water, S falkmij cider. • at- 

Ion); litrrtei, 8 gallnna. FiTinent Mix, nw M- 

Sir, ») pound»i tw-tar, in fine powder, 4 dumo. 
ild ginRLT, in powder, -1 aonee)) laTundcr asJ 
ruiemunr leare), i haadttal; ram or Uritirii inril^ 
I gallon. Thia will mukc IH galUioa. 
Jtirchviue. 
The aeaaon for nlitainiiig the liqonr ftvm birt^ 
Ircca, 1* in the IhIIit end of Februarr, or the be- 
gitiniag of Mareb, bcfinv Htc Iraren aliiiot out, and 
a> ihc aap iK-gint In riw. If Uw time ia<lcla;ed, 
the juice will grow too lliivk to be drawn ouL k 
)hould bf u thin and ekuu- a* |H>Mibl«. Hie me- 
thod of nmciiring Ibe juice i* iij hnring hnlra ia 
tlie mint of llie tiee, and fixin;; fauo-f s of elder: 



El at one*, for fear of iiijilring ilw tre& If Uie 



at once, and tKitUca are to Iw pbiced under Ike 
aiiertOK Bu- thi- aap to flow into. When foor ar 
five gallant tmie hivn i-xlr»c(cil Iroin diAVivnl lives 
cork Uie home) n-ry clow, and wai iliem till ibi 

|in)»ibie afti-r lliv U|i lun, liivn nbliiiiieil. Bml tin 
aap, anil pot fnin- pound* of hof lugar 10 erer* inU 
inn, ri)0 Ihe pwl of a koioii vul thint tluai Ml tl 
ntn far nearlj- an hour, Aimniii^ itall tbe tina. 
Now pour it iiiln ■ Inb, and a >o>in a* it i« almntf 
cold, work it with a inaM apct-ad with jaut, and 
let it Hand Rte or kii day), uining it twieu or 
three limei each da^ . inin a cN>k iIihI will oniitain 
it, put ■ lijghied tinmHoiH: mutdi, Mop it up tiH 

.1 L.. 1 . — . „j (i„j„ [jjnr llie wine InW 

Iienllj in, till il liaa done 
eToae for about Iapn nonthv 
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MM th*ii jottle it It will be good in a veek after 
K !• put into the bottles. 

Another. — Birch wine raaj oe made with raiiins, 
m the following manner: To a hogshead of birch- 
water, Uke four hundred of Malsga raisinB: pick 
them clean from the stallLS, and cut them smalL 
Then boil the bireii liquor for onr hour at least, 
skim it well, and let it stand till it be no warmer 
than milk. Then put in the raisins, and let it 
HUind ;lo8e oorered, stirring it well four or five 
tiroes eTenr day. Boil all the stalks in a gallon or 
two of bireli liquor, which, when added to the other, 
when almost eolil, will give it an agnseable rough- 
ness. Let it stand ten dayii then put it in a eool 
eellar, and when it has done hissing in the vessel, 
stop it up close. It must stand at least nine months 
belore it is bottled. 

Blatkberry rdne. 

Having procured berries that are fullj ripe, put 
them into a large vessel of wood or stone, with a 
eock in it, and pour upon them as much boiling 
water as will eover them. As soon as the heat will 
permit the hsnd to be put into the vessel, bruise 
them well till all the berries are broken. Tlien 
let them stand covered till the berries begin to rise 
towards the top, which the^ usually do in three or 
four days. Then draw on the clear into another 
vessel, and add to ever]r ten nuarts of this liquor, a 
]»ound of sugar. Stir it well and let it stand to 
worlk a weeK or ten days, in another vessel like 
the first Then draw it off at the cock through a 
jelly-bag into a lar^ vessel. Take four ounces 
of isinglass, and lay it to steep twelve hours in a 
pint otwhilc wine. The next morning, boil it upon 
a slow fire till it is all dissolved. Then take a gal- 
lon of blackberry-juice, put in the dissolved isin- 
glass, give them ahoil together, and pour all into 
the vessel. Let it stand a few days to purge and 
settle, then draw it off, and keep it in a cool place. 

Spruce vitut. 

For this, which is only a superior sort of white 
spnice beer, proceed as follows: To every eallon 
or water take 1^ lbs. of honey, and ^ lb. en fine 
starch. The starch however, previously to its be- 
ing blended with the honey, liauor or sjrrup, roust 
be reduced to a transimrent Jelly, by boiling it 
with part of the wati.*r purposely preserved. A 
quarter of a pound of essence of spruce may be used 
to 6 gallons of water; and the same method may be 

{>ur8ued in working, fining and bottling, as directed 
or white spruce beer. 

Spruce is a wholesome and pleasant drink to 
those who are used to it, and persons soon become 
habituate<l. It contains a vast quantity of fixed air, 
which is extremely bracing; and the use of this 
lif|Uor is particularly to be recommemled to such 
as are trouble<l with scorbutic humours, or have 
the gravel. It is chiefly used in summer. 
Junipen^'berrtf -wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons, Malaga or 
Smyrna raisins, 35 lbs. juniper berries, 9 qxuiits, 
retl tartar, 4 ounces, wormwood and sweet marjo- 
ram, each 2 handsful, British spirit, two quarts or 
more. Ferment for ten or twelve days. This will 
make eighteen gallons. 

7q mtike damton vine, 

l*ake of cold soft water, 11 gallons, damsons, 8 
gallons. Ferment Mix raw sugar, 30 lbs. red 
lartar, in fine powder, G oz. Add brandy, 1 pd- 
luu. This will make 18 gallons. 

•« When the mtul^" says Mr Camell, <* has fer- 
mrnted 9 days, (during which time it sliould be 
nirrcd up two or three times,) take out of tJie vat 
about 2 or 3 ouarts of the stones* and bre:ik them 
and the kernels, and then return tliem into the vat 
again 



ain." 

^imather incCAmI— Tako a oonnderable qoantir I 



of damaoofl and common i^ums inclining to ripe* 
ness: slit them in halvea, so that the stones mar be 
taken out, then mash them gently, and add a little 
water and honey. A<ld to every gallon of the pulp 
a gallon of spring water, with a few bay leaves and 
cloves; boil the mixture, and add as much sugar as 
will sweeten it; skim off the froths, and let it coot 
Now press the fruit, squeezing out the liquid part, 
strain all through a fine strainer, and put the win- 
ter and juice together in a cask. Having allowed 
the whole to stand and ferment for three or four 
days, fine it with white sugar, flour and white of 
eggs; draw it of[ iuto bottles, then cork it well. 
In twelve days it will be ripe, and will taste liko 
weak Port, having tlie flavour of Canary. 

minother, — Gatlier the damsons on a dry day, 
weigh them, and then bruise them. Put them into 
a stein that has a cock in it, and to every 8 pounds 
of fruit add a gallon of water. Boil the water, 
skim it and put it scalding hot to the fruit Let 
it stand two Jays, then draw it off and put it into a 
vessel, and to every gallon of liquor put 8J lbs., of 
fine sugar. Fill up the vessel, and stop it close, 
and the 'onger it stands the better. Keep it for 
twelve months in the vessel, and then bottle, pul- 
tir^ a lump of sugar into every bottle. The small 
damson is the best for this |Airpose. 

Cherry vine. 

Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons— cherries, 10 
gallons— Ferment Mix raw sugar, 30 lbs. — red 
tartar, in fine powder, 3 oz. Add brandy, S or 9 
quarts. This will make 18 ^lons. 

Two days after the cherries have been in the 
vat, Mr (Jamell says, we should take out about J 
quarts of the cherry stones, break them and the 
kernels, and return them into the vat again. 

Another. — ^Take cherries nearly ripe, of any red 
sort, clear them of tlie sfalks and stones, then put 
them into a glazed earthen vessel, and squeeze 
them to a pui|>. Let them remain in this state for 
18 hours to ferment; then put them into a linen 
cloth not too fine and press out the juice with a 
pressing board, or any other convenient instru- 
ment Now let the liquor sta..d till the scum ri- 
ses, and with a ladle or skimmer take it clean off; 
then pour the clear part, by inclination, into a cask, 
where, to eAch gallon, {Hit a pound of the best loaf 
sugar, and let it fenrent for seven or eight days. 
Draw it off, when clear, into lesser casks or hot* 
ties; keep it cool, as other wines, and in ten or 
twelve days it will be rii>e. 

7*0 mahe MoreUa vine. 

Cleanse from the stalks sixty pounds of Morells 
cherries, and bruise them so that the stones shall 
be broken. Now press out the juice and mix it 
witli 6 gallons of sherry wine, and 4 gallons of 
warm water. Having grossly powdered seiiarate 
ounces of nutmeg, cinnamon, and mace, bung Uiem 
separately, in small \m»%, in the cask cohtaining 
the mixture. Bung^ it down and in a few weeks it 
will become adcliciously flavoured wine. 
l\t make peach vine. 

Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons, refined bi>> 
gar, 35 lbs. lionev, 6 lbs. white tartar, in fine dow- 
uer, t ounces, peaches, sixty or eighty in nunv 
ber. Ferment Then aild 8 gallons of brandy. 
This will make 18 gallons. 

The Jirtt diviaion is to be put into the vat and 
the day after, before (he i>eaches are put in, take 
the stonei from them, break them and tlic kcniela, 
tlien put them and tlie pulp into Uie vat, and pro- 
ceed with the gi.'neral process. 

Peach andapiicot tvine. 

Take peaches, nectarines, htc, \uure them, and 
take the stones out; then slice them thin, and ]iour 
over them from a gallon to two gallons of watec^ 
and a quait oC w\uVia wVemc, \!%ane >^ >a\v(\<& ^»k v 
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fire to limmtT K«"*'y •o^ ■ consiilenihle lime, till 
tlie »lieecl tViiit beoonict toft; poiir off the liquid 
Mirt into •notlwr vemiel conuiniiir more penchet 
rtiftt Imve >>c^*> tliced but not hc«te<]( let them tund 
for twelve licMir*, ll»en poiirout the liquid jmrt, and 
iHVM whMt rcnmins thnmgh a fine hair hag. Let 
the wliiile h*i now put into m ca»k to ferment; Mid 
of Irmf iiiiKwr, » IKJUnd and a half to each gallon. 
Knil wrll •»»> <^»"«^ "*^ heirien cIotcs in a quart of 

Aiirifot wifH^ may he made by only bniising the 
fruit aiitl |»«i»»ri'»K ^*»<^ *»°^ '"luo"" over it lliig 
wiiir dni*a •»«»* nquii^ ao much awectcning. To 
Mvc it a ••ii*'**"*" rtavour, hc»il an ounce of mace, and 
r If ^„ iiuiict' rif iiutnieifs in a ijiwrt of white wine; 
' I ,!„.„ ilic wine l» I'ermcntmg pour the liquid 
i« I... I III »ii«»"* l*'«*"»ty day a, or a month theae 

Hoi I lotftilMM' ihri'e iNiunds of nigar, and three 
•itui'U of wiiiiTi aiifl akini it well. Put in lix 
ixiuikU "f aprii'ot* i»ared and stoniHl, and let them 
Liil 111! thi*y lnTJ»nii* ti-mliT. Then take them un. 
Mild wiit'ii li»«? liipior is o*dd, btrtlle it After tak- 
ifiir oil! »'»« •»|H"'«"»'»t l<^* l*»*^ li«|U(»r be boile<l with 
a ?»riir of llowitiMl clary. Tho upricots will make 
iiinViwiiUihs «»«"l »**■ "*«7 IC^' forprcaenl use. 

i^rmon vine, 

I'm-tf oil* the ri'.ida of f) lar^* lenioni, cut them, 

anil M|in-«'*«' ""^ *'"* juice, hlocp the rinds in the 

iuici- ai'<* I'"' *" ** * 'I"**** "* brandj. Let it 

iaiid'ihr**' «*»•>• *" »" t^th«n pot close stopped; 

II cii a«iiii*f»t' tt uioir, and mix with it 3 quails of 
*'.,' i^MiiT, untl as mucli sugiir as will sweeten 

ilic aliidi". !••»'* *''*• water, liMiioiis, and sugar lo- 
uiihci' and h'i it slaiidtill it he cool. l*hvn add a 

III I 1,1' white wiiif, and the other lemons and 

bitiiidv; !»•« »•"'•" *<»»!«'*'»«r, and nin it through a 

Hmtnt'i hiiK •"*«» •"""' *t'*sel. 1-t't it stand thrtre 

iiiiiiiihik and thni bottle it off. Cork the bottles 

wvir ki'fp It cool, and it will be fit to drink in a 

iiiunth III' *•« ^*'*'^*' 

^^;,„//i,T.— I'an' 5 doxen of lemons very thin, put 

liie pt'iU mill A qi tils of Trench brandy, and iet 

ihrin siHiid H iluys. Then make the juice into a 

iiynii» with :\ lbs. of «in|rle refined sugar, and when 

lliii iHtt-U ttit* ready, boil 15 gallons of 'wuler with 

U) liis. of fetngle it'fintnl suK".r for half an hour. 

TIh'Ii put ll into a luii, and wiien cool add to it one 

apoonlnl of ycaul, and let it work two days. Then 

Inn It, and put In tl>e brandy, {leels, and synip. 

Hiir them all together, and clone up the cask. Let 

it atuiiil tliife nioiitlis, ilien bottle it, and it will be 

us pale and us I'liie as any citron water. 

^iMtle vfhite vkne. 

Taku of cidil soil wHter, i eaPons, apples, well 
hnii»ed, a liukhels, honey, 10 lbs., white Urtar, t2 
iiuiiot'M, 1 nutniig, in powder, mm, 3 quarts. This 
uill make IH gHllon*. 

7 b muk-e apfilf vine. 

To every gallon of apple juice, imme<Iiately as it 
somes fntin the iiresn, add )i lbs. of common loaf 
sugar; boil it as Itmg as anjr wum rises, then strain 
it llirough a kieve, anil let it cool; add stmic goml 
yeaitt and slir it will; lei it wi.rk in the tub for 
two or llii'ee weeks, or till the head begins to flat- 
ten, Uten bKiin olf the head, dintw it clear oflT, and 
tun it When mutle a vear. i-ack it oil*, and fine it 
with isingluiMi then add ^ a pint of the best recti- 
fied spii'it of wine, or a pint of Fi'unvh brandy, to 
evcrv k gallons. 

^Ipfile red vine. 

Take of dtUl soft waier. tl gallons, apples, 
wt:ii bi-uised, 3 bushels. Ferment Mix» raw 
sucar, 15 lbs., biu:l root, slicetl, 4 lbs., re<l Uutar, 
iu fine ^Hiwder, 8 ok. thcu add ginger, In powder, 



5 OS. roaemarr and biT«iider leBwe% of cack tv^ 
liaiHlsful, Britiah apiritt, S qaarta. TUs vrf 
make 18 gallona. 

T9 wmke amnee wime. 
Gather the qalncea when preitj ripe, h a ^ 
da;-, rub off the down with a linen eiotk, thea \m 
them in hay or itraw for to ■ dsTa, to penpiri 
Now eiit them in qaarton» take out the cocci ui 
bniiae them well in a maahinr tnb with a wooda 
pestle. Squeeze oat the liquid put, bj prvsasf 
them in a hair bar, by degraea, in a eider pitn; 
strain this liqnor tRroagh a line aieve, then warn it 
gently over a fire, and akim it, but do not m^k 
to boil. Now aprinlde into it aome ionif-aagv n> 
dueed to powder; theu in a gallon of water aad s 
Quart of white wine, boil 19 or 14 large quinscs 
thinly sliced; add S \h%. of fine aupar and thea 
strain off the liquid part, and mingle it withtheia- 
tiiral juiee of the quiiieea; put thia into a cask (mt 
to fill it) and mix them well together; then Id it 
stand to settle; put in 8 or 3 whitea of cgn, thea 
draw it off. If it be not aweet enough, add laoM 
sugar, and a nuart of the beat Malmaey. To naka 
it still better boil a 4^ lb. of atoned raiaina, and Jaa 
ox. of cinnamon banc in a quart of the liquor, to 
the eonsiimnlion of a third part, and atraining il, 
put it into the cask when tlie wine ia fermenting. 
•^o/Aer.— lake «) large ouineea, gathered whra 
they are dry and full riiie. Wljie them clean with 
a coarse cloili, and grate tkem with a laige grateror 
rasp as near the cores as possible; but do not touck 
the cores. Koil a gallon of ajiring-WBter, throw ia 
the quinces, and let them bml aoAly about a i i/ 
an hour. Then strain them well into an eaituea 
pan, on 2 lbs. of double refined augar. Fare the 

• {teel of 2 large lemons, throw them in, and aqoeese 

! the juice through a sieve. Stir it abr'.t till it be 

I \*ci-y cool, and then toast a thin bit ol bread my 
brown, nib a little yeast on it, and let the whofc 
stand close covered 84 hours. I'hen take out the 
toast and lemon, nut the wine in a eaak, keep il 
three monlhit, and then bottle it If a A) f^oo 
cask is witiitud, let it stand six montha before bol* 
tliiig it; and remember, when straining the quince^ 
to wring litem hard in a coarse cloth. 

Orange wffie. 
Put 18 lbs. of powdered sugar, with the whilM 
of 8 or 10 eggs well beaten, into 6 gallons of spring 

' water; boil them j of an hour; when cold, put into 
il 6 spoonsful of yeast and the juice of 18 lemooii 
which bi^ng (lured, must stand with 8 Iba. of whila 
sugar in a tankard, and in tlie morning skim off the 

j top, and then put fl into the water; add tlie juiee 
and rinds of 50 oranges, but not the while or pitl^ 
parts of the rinds; let it work all toother 8 dajt 

I and 8 nights; tlien add two quarts ol Ulienish or 
white wine, ami put it into tite vessel. 

^Inother, -"To 6 gallons of water put 15 Iba. of 
soft sugar; before il boils, add tlie whitea of aix 

i ^'R|^ ^^11 beaten, and lake off the scum as it riaea; 

' boil il j an hour: when cool, add ibe juice of 50 
oi-an]^**, and two-thirds of the (leels cut very thin; 
and immerse a toast covered with yeast In a 
moiilh after it has been in the cask, add a pint vt 
brandy and 8 quails of Uhenikh wine: il w ill Im; fit 
to bottle in 3 or 4 nioiitlis, but it should ix-tiiaiu >i: 
botUe for 18 months before it is dnmk. 

7 b tnahe o^aixg^. and kmon vine. 
Orange wine of a superior quality may I»c made 
with 8 lbs. of cluved su^ar, and I'lb. of Malaga 
raisins to each gallon ol wnier, to which aiid Uie 

juice and }ieel of an orange, and to e\er}' 100 gal- 
lons of fluid 4 lbs. of Uhenislt tartur. 

Two lbs. of honeys I lb. of Mahiga raisins, with 
the juice and peel of a laree orange, to every gaJU 
Ion of water, and 4 Iba. of iiheuish xawmt to ev«v7 
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100 nllnns fluid, will, make an nrange wine still 
■uitci'ior to the former. Steep and press the fruit, 
and ex^H^nd the t&itor in' setting, raising, and cut- 
ting the backs: the oranee peel and niice are not 
to DC added until the lasi stage of fermentation, 
that is on cutting: thev will possess infinitelr more 
vinosity than the ordinary orang;e wines, indued, 
nearly as much as the juice of the vine. 

Leroun wine, cciually delicious, may be made in 
a similar manner: both tliese wines, as they ad- 
vance in a|rc, lose much of the grosser part of the 
orange and lemon flavour; one approaches the ber- 
gamot and the other a fine citron, and become fra- 
grant as they advance in years: they will be more 
unproved if' treacle be used, divested of its eolonr 
■ou burnt flavour. 

To make parmip wine. 

To IS Dounds of narsni|>s, cut in slices, add 4 
gallons ot water; boil them till they bocome quite 
iofL Sqneezc the liquor well out of them, run it 
through a sieve, and add to every gallon 3 pounds 
of loaf sugar, lioil the whole three quarters of an 
hour, and when it is nearly cold, add a little yeast. 
\jtX it stand for ten days in a tub, stirring it every 
day from the bottom, then pui it into a cask for 
twelve niontlis: as it works over, flu it up every 
day. 

t White mead vnne. 

Take of cold soft water, seventeen gallons, white 
earrants, six quarts. Ferment. >iix honey, 90 
pounds, while tartar, in fine powder, 3 oa. Add 
mdm and swcetbriar, each 9 ^andsful, white bran- 
ny, 1 gallon. This will make 18 gHllons. 
lied mead or methegtin vine. 

Take of cold stift water, 17 gallons, red currants, 
ft quarts, black currants, 2 quarts. Ferment Mix, 
honey, 25 uounds, beet nxit, sliced, 1 jKnind, red 
tartar, in hue i>owde.% A oz. Add cinnamon, in 
powder, 9 ox. brandy, 1 gallon. This will make 
18 gallons. 

Mother. — Fermented mead is made in the pro- 
portion of 1 pound cf honey to 3 pints of water; or 
by boiling over a moderate Are, to two-thirds of 
the quantity, three parts water and one part honey. 
The litiuor is then skimmed and casked, care be- 
ing taken to keep tlie cask full while fermenting. 
During the fermenting pri>cess, tlie cask Is left un- 
stopped and exitosed to the sun, or in a wann 
room, until the working cease. The cask is then 
bunged, and a few monSts in the cellni* renders it 
fit for use. Mead is rendered more vinous and 
pleasant, hy the addition of cut raisins, or other | 
truits, boiled afler the rate of half a ]K)und of rai- i 
sins to six pounds of honey, with a toasted crust of ! 
bread, an ounce of salt of tartar in a glass of bran- 
dy, being added to the liquor whim easked; to 
which some add five or six drops of the essence of 
einnamon; others, pieces of lemon [>cel witli vari- 
ous syrupa. 

Waima mead vine. 

To every gallon ot water put three pounds ami a 
half of honey, and boil them together three quar- 
ters of an hour. I'hen to every gallon of lic]Uor nut 
ab(»ut two dozen of walnut leaves, pour the boiling 
li'inor upon them, and let them stand all night. 
I'hen lake out the lea%'es, put in a si>oonful of 
Veast, and let it work for two or three days. Then 
make it up, and after it has stood for three months, 
bottle it. 

To make American hoiiey "mine. 

I*iit a qnantily of tlie comb, from which honey 
liiis been drainetl, in a tub, and add a barrel of ci- 
der, iminedialely from the press; this mixture stir, 
and leave for one night. It is then strained before 
'ermi:ntMlinn; and honey added, until the S|ieciflc 
gm^ity of the liquor is suflicicnt lo bear an egg. It 
IS then put into a Uarrel; and after the fermentaiion 



is commenced, the cask is filled every day, for 
three or four davs, that the froth may work out of 
the bung^hole. When the fermentation mode«<ates, 
put tlie hung in loosely, lest stopping it tight might 
eause the cask to burst At the end of nve or six 
weeks, the liquor is to he drawn ofT into a tub, and 
the whites of eight eggs, well beaten up, with a 
pint of clean sand, are to be put into it: tnen add a 
gallon of cider spirit; and after mixing tlie whole 
together, return it into tlie caitk, Mhicli is to be 
well Gleane«l, bunged ti|;ht, and placeil in a profier 
situation for racking off; when fine. In the month 
of April following, draw it off into kegs, for U8e{ 
and it will be equal to almost any foreign wine. 
Cowilip red vine. 

Take of cold bof\ water, 18 gallons, Smyrna rai- 
sins, 40 lbs. Ferment Mix beet-root, slice<l, 3 
pounds, red tartar, in fine powder, S oz. Add 
cowslip-flowers, 14 lbs.. cloves and mace, in p'lw- 
der, 1 oz. Brandy, 1 gallon. This will nuike 18 
gallons^ 

CowtUp -white wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons, Malaj^ rai- 
sins, 35 Ibtf. white tartar, in fine ])owder, *i oz. • 
Ferment. Mix oowslip-fluwers, IG lbs. Add 
white brandy, 1 gallon. This will noake 18 gal- 
lons. 

CowHip meatl 

Is made in this manner: to 15 gallons of water 
put 30 iicnnds of honey^ and boil it till I gallon be 
wasted. Skim it, take it oft' the fire, and have rea- 
dy 16 lemons cut in halves. Take a nilloii of the 
liquor, and put it to the lemons. Put tlie rest of the 
liquor into a tub, with 7 pecks of cowslips, and let 
them stand all night. Then put in tlic liuuor with 
the lemons, 8 B|>oofisful of new yeast, ano a hat d- 
ful of sweetbriar. Stir tliem all well together, and 
let it work three or four dajs. Then siiiiin it, put 
it into the cask, and afler il has stood six months, 
bottle it off. 

Cider white wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 2 quails, cider, 9 gal- 
lons, honey, 8 pounds, white tailar, in fine powder, 

3 oz. Ferment. Mix ciniuimon, cloves, and 
mace, S oz. Add rum, ^ galiou. This will make 
9 gallons. 

Cider red wine. 
Take of cnhl soft water, 3 gallons, cider, Ifigaip 
Ions, honey, 10 poumls. Ferment Add raw sugai , 

4 iKMinds, beet-root, sliced, 4 pounds, ivd tarta**, ir 
fine fMiwder, 6 oz. Alix sweet marjoram and 
sweetbriar, /^ handsful, rum, 1 gallon. This will 
make 18 gallons. 

Citkr wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 4 gallons, ciilei, 15 gal- 
lons, honer, 12 ^louiids, tartar, in fine powder, t2 
ounces. Verroent Mix ginger, in powder, 6 
ounces, sage and mint, 2 handsful. Add British 
sjiirits, one gallon. I'his will make eighteen gsl- 
lons. 

Grape red wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 5 gallons, black or red 
grapes, 4^) pounds. Ferment Mix cider, 9 gal- 
lons, raw sugar, 20 pounds, barberry leaves, 3 
handsful, beet-mot sliced, 2 nounds, red tkrtar, hi 
powder, 4 ounces. Add white elder flowers, 6 
handsful, or sassafras vhiiis, 4 pounds, hraiidy, 1 
gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another. — ^Take of colil soft water 6 ),aUonsy 
grafies, of ai-.y colour, SO pounds. Ferment Mix 
treacle, 10 iKHinds, beet-ruot sliced, 1^ {lOiindsy 
re<i taiiar, in .]>owder, 2 ounces. Add robemary 
leaves, 2 handuul, brandy, ^ a gallon. This will 
make 9 gallons. 

Aw^lfter. — Take of cold sdft water, 8 gallons, 
gmpes, of any soil, 100 pounds. Ferment. Mix 
raw sugar, 90 pounds, heei-ruot sliced, 4 pounds, 
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blended intimately wfth (he aubjteent fluid. In 
this situation, leave it at rest for twentr-four hours 
mnre; liter whieh, pour it into a higher and nar- 
rower vessel, rescmblinr a ehum, wliere the aj|^- 
tation must be repeateaas betbre, till the liquor 
a^ipcars to be perfectly horooffeneous. In this state 
it IS called koumiss; of whica the taste ought to 
luive been a pleasant mixture of sweet and sour. 
Agitation must be etuployed erery time before it 
used. This wine is cooling and antiseptic. 



IS 



Sumetimes aroinatie herbs, as Angelica, are inrosed 
in the liquor during fermentation. 

7'« make rhubarb wine. 



hard, and covered vith Teait Let it stand about 
thirty days, when it will be ripe and have a fine 
flavour, having the whole strength and scent of (Im, 
roses in it; and it may be greaUy improved l>y ad* 
ding to it wine and spices. Uy.this method of in* 
fusion, wine of carnations, clove gilliflowcrs, vio- 
lets, primroses, or any other flower, having a cu- 
rious scent, may be made. 

Bartev taine. 

Boil half a pound of fresli barley in 3 waters, 

and save 3 (lints of the last water. 'Mix it with a 

quart of white wine, half a pint of borage water, 

as much clary water, a little red rose-water, Uie 



Take of sliced rhubarb, 2k ox. — lesser cardamom j^^'^® of 5 or 6 lemons, 3 quarters of a pound of 
seeds, bruisod aud buskeil,f oz.; saffron £ drachmsi^ one sugar, and the thin yellow rind of a lemon, 
o — :_u _.Lr •-._ «-.•_. r „_-._:* i _i_^ Mi X all thesc wcll toj;ether, ruu it through a Strain- 
er, and bottle it It is pleasant in hot weather, and 
very good in fevers. 



Spanish white wine, 3 pints; proof spirit, J pint 
Digest for ten days, ana strain. This is a warm, 
eordial, laxative medicine. It is used chiefly in 
weakness of the stomach and bowels, and some 
kinds of loosenesses, for evacuating the offending 
matter . and strengthening the tone of the viscera. 
It ma^ be given i'n doses of from half a spoonful to 
three at four spoonsful or more, according to the 
•iroivnstances of the disorder, and tlie strength of 
the patient 

7b make eagevine* 

B >il 96 quarts of spring water a quarter of an 
hour, and when it is blo<ra warm, put S5 pounds 
of Malaga raisins, picked, nibbed, and shred, into 
it, witli almost hall a bushel of red sage shred, and 
a porringer of ale yeast; stir all well tf^^ether, and 
let it stand in a tub, covered warm, six or seven 
days, stirring it once a day; then strain it off", and 
jwit it in a runlet. Let it work three or four days, 
and then stop it up; when it has stood six or seven 
days, put in a quart or two of Malaga sack; and 
when It is fine buttle it 

To make gi/Sflower vine. 

To three gallons of water put 6 pounds of the 
jest powder sugar, boil the sugar and water Xof^ 
•her tar the space of half an hour, keep skimming 
t as the scum rises; let it stand to cool, beat up 
Hiree ounces of syrup of betony with a large spoon- 
\il of ale veast, put it into the liquor, and brew it 
well togetlier; then having a (icck of gilliflowcrs, 
lut from the stalks, put them into the liquor, let 
hem infuse and worK together three days, covered 
vith a cloth; strain it, and put it into a cask, and 
«t it settle for thn^e or four weeks; then bottle it 
To make turnip vine. 

Pare aud slice a number of turnips, put them 
^to a cider press,aiid press out all the juice. To 
trcry gallon of the iuice, add three pounds of lump 
*u^*r; have a vessel ready large enough to hold the 
juice, and put lialf a pint of brandy to every gallon. 
Pour in Uie juice and lay sometliing over tlie bung for 
a week, to si-e if it works; if it does, do not bung it 
down till it has done workiug; then stop it close 
for ttirce montiis, and draw it off* into another ves- 
sel. When it is fine, bottle it off*. 

This is an excellent wine for gout^ habits, and 
is much recommended in such cases m lieu of any 
other wincb 

Rote vine. 

Take a well glazed earthen vessel, and put into 
it 3 pilous of rose-water drawn with a cold ML 
Put into that a sufficient qiianti^ of rose leaves, 
•over it dose, and set it for an hour in a kettle or 
MOpper of hot water, to take out the whole strength 
and tincture of the roses; and when it is c(dd, press 
the rr)se leaves hard into the liquor, and steep tresh 
^nes ill it, re|iealing it till the liquor has got the 
full streugth of the roses. To every gallon of li- 

auor put Uiree poundsof loaf sugar, and stir it well, 
lat it may well and disperse in every part. Then 
put it into a cask^ or other convenient vessel, to 
tunnvut, and put into it a piece of bread toaited 



EngUehfig vine. 

Take the large blue figs, when pretty ripe, and 
steep them in white wine, having made some slits 
in them, that tliey may swell and gather in the sub- 
stance of the wine. Then slice some other figs, 
and let them simmer over a fire in water until they 
are reduced to a kind of pulp. Then strain out tlie 
water, pressing the pulp hiurd, and pour it as hot 
as ]>08sible on the n^ that are imbrewed in the 
wine. Let the quantities be nearly equal, but the 
water somewhat more than the wine and figs. Let 
them stand S4 hours, mash them well together, 
and draw ofi^ what will run without squeezing. 
Then press the rest, and if not sweet enough, awl 
a sufficient quantity of sugar, to make it so. Let it 
ferment, and add to it a little honey and sugar- 
candv; then fine it with whites of eggs and a little 
isinglass, and draw it off* for use. 

Sycamore vine. 

Boil 2 gallons of the sap half an hour, and then 
add to it i pounds of fine powdered sugar. Beat 
the whites of 3 eggs to froth, and mix them with 
the liquor; but take care that it is not too hot, as 
that will poach the eggs. Skim it well, and boil 
it half an hour, llien strain it through a liair^eve, 
and let it stand till next dav. Tlien pour it clean 
from the sediment, put halTa pint of yeast to every 
twelve gallons, and cover it close up with blankets. 
Then put it into the barrel, and leave the bun^ 
hole open till it has done working, llicn close it 
op well, and after it has stood S months, bottle it. 
The fifth part of the sugar must be loaf; and if 
raisins are liked, Uiey will be a great additLsn to 
the wine. 

MaUn vine. 

Take 40 pounds of sugar and 9 gallons of water, 
boil it gently for 9 hours, skim it well, and put it 
into a tub to cooU Take S pounds and a half of 
the tops of balm, braise them, and put them into a 
barrel, with a little new yeast; and when the liuuor 
is cold, pour it on the balm. Stir it well togetncr, 
and let it stand 84 hours, stirring it often. Thea 
close it up, and let it stand 6 weeks. l*hen rack 
it oflT and put a lump of sugar into ever}* bottlt. 
Cork it well, and it will be better the second year 
than the first 

To make tcvrvy-graee vine. 

Scurvy-grass, or spoocwort, is a very soverelgs 
medicinal herb, appropriated chiefly to the health 
of invalids. 

Take the best large scurvy-grass tops and leaves, 
in May, June, or J(uy, bniistf; them well in a stone 
mortar, then put tliem in a well glazetl eartlien 
vessel, and sprinkle them over with some powder 
of crystal of tartar, then smear them witli virgin 
honey, and being covered close, let it stand 24 
hours f tlien set water over a gentle fire, putting to 
every gallon 3 piqii of honey, and when tiie scum 
rises, take it ofiTand let it cool{ tlien put the 
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piMe it in « thtdj titimtion to receiTe the eireala- 
rion of tfie air, and tulle out the bung. In three 
weeks or ft month mck it o^ into a tweet cAsk, 
wliich fill up, and put into the wine an ounce of 
einnnmoii, in the stick; and bung it up tight. 

Jinother method. — Tap the cask, and put a piece 
ot' coaite linen cloth upon that end of the cock 
which goes to the inside of the cask; then rack it 
into a (fry cask to 30 gallons of wine, and put in 
S ounces of powdered alum. Roll and shake tliem 
well together, and it will fine down, and prme a 
Terjr clear and pleasant wine. 

7^ eorred rreen orhanhwuv^. 

Take 1 oz. oi salt, A oz. calcineil gypsum, in 
powder, and 1 pint of skimmed milk. 

Mix those up with a little of the wine, and then 
pour the mixture ^to the cask: put in a few lav- 
ender leaves, stir the wine with a stick, so as not 
to disturb the lees, and bung it up. 

To correct sharp, tart, acul xvineM. 

Mix 1 oz. of calcined gypsum in powder and S 
pounds of honey, in I quart of Imndy; pour the ! 
mixture into tlie wine, and stir it so as not to dis- | 
turb the lees; fill up t>ie cask, and the following 
day bun^ it up: — rack this wine as soon as fine. 

Or, mix J oz. of the salt of tartar, ^ oz. of cal- 
cined gypsum, in powder, with a pint nf the wine; j 
pour it into the cask, and put an ounce of cinnamon 
in the stick; stir the wine without disturbing the ■ 
lees, fill up tlie cask, and the day following bung { 
it up. I 

Or, hoil 3 oz. of rice, when cold put it into a 
gauze-bag, and immerge it into the wine; put into ! 
tlie wine also a few sticks of cinnamon, and Uing ' 
up tlie cask. In s bout a month after, take the rice 
out 

To re^ore mmr xrinea. 

Take calcined gypsum, in powder, 1 oz., ercam 
of tartar, in powder, 2 oz. 

Mix them in a pint or more of brandy; pour it 
into the cask; put in, also, a few sticks of cinna- 
mon, and then stir the wine without disturbing the 
lees. Bung up the ea«k the next day. 

Another method. — lioil a gallon of wine, with 
aome beaten oyster-shells anil crab's clawa, burnt 
into powder, an ounce of each to every ten gallons 
of wme; then strain out the liquor througli a sieve, 
ami when cold, put it into wine of the same sort, 
•nd it will give it a pleasant lively taste. A lump 
of unslaked lime put into the cask will also keep 
wine from turning sour. 

To fine or clarify xoineo. 

Boil a pint of skimmed milk; when cold, mix 
with It an ounce of chalk in fine powder, pour it 
into the cask, and roll it ten minutes. Tne fol- 
lowing day, bung up the wine, and rack it off as 
•oon as fine. 

Or, take 1^ oz. of gum arable, in fine powder, 
and 1 oz. of chalk in powder.- 

Mix those up with a pint more of wine, pour the 
mixture into the cask, roll it ten minutes, and then 
fill it up. Bung it up tlie next day, and rack off 
tlie wine as soon as fine. 

Or, take the yolk and white of an egg, ^ oz. of 
chalk, in powder, and A oz. of burnt alum, in pow- 

■ • I 

der. 

Beat those up in a mortar with a pint of 8|)ring 
water, an I pour the mixture into the wine, roll the 
cask; then hll it up, and bung it up tlie next day. 
Ilack of) the wine as soon as tine. 
To sweeten -wineu. 

In 30 gallons of wine infuse a handful of the 
flowers of clunr; then add a pound of inubtard seed, 
dry gi^ound, put it into a bag and sink it to the 
bottom of tlie cank. 

To 9top tlie fermentaUon of -wine. 

It U In the first place neeeisary to coniidcr 



whether the existing sta^c of fcrmettation be tlic 
original or secondary s*ige of that pix>ces8 which 
comes on after the fo<-mer has ceased for several 
days, and is indeed the commencement of acotAUs 
fermentation. That of the former kind rarely i^ro- 
oeeds beyond what is necessary for the i>erfect de« 
conoriiosition of the saccharine and other {wrts of tht; 
vegetable substances necessaiT for the production 
of spirit, unless the liquor be' kept too warm oris 
too weak, and left ex|K)sed to the air after the vi- 
nous fermentation is completed. The means to 
comfct these circumstancesare sufficiently ob\ious. 
The heat for spirituous fermf'ntatirn should not be 
above GO degrees Falircnheit; when it is much 
above that point, tlic liquor losses rapidly through 
the sta^ 01 vinous fenucntation, and the acetous 
immediately commences. When too long continu- 
ed fermentation arises from the liquor having been 
kept in a warm situation, it will be soon checked 
by bunding, after being removed into a cold place; 
the addition of a small proportion of spirits of wine 
or brandy, previously Jo closing it up, is also pro- 
|>er. A decree of cold, a[iproachiiig to the freez- 
ing i>oiiit, will check fermentation of wliatever kind. 
Fermentation qf this kind cannot be stopped by 
any chemical agent, except such as woidd destniv 
the qualities of the liquor intended to be prmluceci. 

The secondary stage of fermentation, or the com- 
mencement of the acetous, mav be stopped hy re- 
moving the liquor to u cool situation; eorrecliiig 
the acid already formed; and if the liquor contain 
but little spirit, the addition of a proper propor- 
tion of brandv is ix>quisite. 

The operation of racking is also necessary to pro^ 
sene liquor in a vinous state, and to render it clear. 
This process should Imt iM^rformed in a cool place. 
To rettore pricked Britioh nnneo. 

liack the wines down to the lees intr another 
cask, whei'e the lees of good wines are frt^h: then 
put a pint of strong a(|ua vitae, and scrai>e half a 
pound of yellow bees*-wax into it, \ihicn by heat- 
ing the spirit over a gentle fire, will melt; after 
which dip a piece of cloth into it, and when a little 
dry, set it on fire with a brimstone match, put it 
into tlie bung-hrile, and st /p it u;- close. 

Another method. — First pre|>are a fresh empty • 
cask that has had the same kind of wine in it which 
is about to be racked, then match it, and rack ofl' 
the wine, putting to every ten gidlons two ounces 
of oyster |K>wder, and halt an ounce of bay salt, 
then get the staff and stir it well about, letting it 
stand till it is fine, which will be in a few days; 
after which rack it off into another ca&k, (previous- 
ly matched) and if the lees of some wine of the 
Mime kind can be got, it will improve it inurh.— 
Fut likewise a f|uait of brandy to even* ten gallons, 
and if the cask has l>een emptied a [nng time, it 
will match better on that account; but if even a new 
cask, the matching must not be omitted. A (iT%h 
empl;^ cask is to be preferred. 

This metliod will answer for all made wines. 



TO MANAGE FOKElliN WlXl*: VAULTS 

The priiu-iiHd object to be attended to in the ma- 
nagen.ent of foreign wine vaults is to keep them 
of a tenq>ei'atc heat. Care inuht be taken, there- 
fore, to close up every aperture or o{>eniiig, that 
there may be no a<!nii&sit)ii given to the exlenial 
air. The floor of the %ault shoul'.l likewise bi* well 
covere«l with saw-dust uhich must not be Miffrred 
to get too dry and dust* , hut must ivceivf now iiml 
then an addition of neu, lefct, when bottling or 
rucking wine, some ut the old dust should Hy into 
it. At mo>t vaults, in the winter, it is iieceRsarj 
to ha\e u stove or chafing-«Iisli, to keep up apro[n:i 
degree of wariutli. in the summer time it will be 
b<at to keep Uiem at ooul as tiotaible. 

JIf 
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•Vsr.!, take « hundful of the oik of Jennaleni, and 

bniiae it; then put it into the wine, and stir it weU. 

To make daret and port rwigh. 

Put into a quait of claret or ];>orttwo quarts of 
sloes; bake them in a gentle oven, or over a slow 
fire, till a good part of Uieir moisture is stewed out, 
tiien pour off the liquor, and squeeze out tlie rest 
A pint of tliis will be sufficient fur 30 or 40 gallons. 
7b recover pncked forei^ winet. 

Talce a bottle of re<I port tliat is pricked, add to 
it half an ounce of tartarized spirit of wine, sliakc 
the liquor well together, and set it by for a few 
ilays, and it will be found much altered for the bet- 
ter. If this operation he dexterously pciformed, 
pricke<J wines may be absolutely recovered by it, 
•lid remain saleable for some time; and tlie same 
method inay be used to malt liquors just turned 
tour. 

To mtmage htmdtage ajid Jiur^mefy. 

Red liermitage nmst l>e managed in the same 
way as claret, and the white likewise, czvcpt the 
colouring, which it docs not require. Burjpitidy 
should be managed in tlie same manner as re<l her* 
niitagc. 

1h manage IJtbon vfine. 

If the Lisbon is dry, take out of tlie pipe tliir^- 
five or forty gallons, 'and put in the same quantity 
of calcavclla, stir it well a!)out, and this will make 
a pi|M; of ^ood mild Lisbon: or, if it be desireJ to 
voiiveit mild into diT, take the same quantity out 
AS above nienlioned lH*fore, and fill the pil>e with 
Malaga Slierr}', stirring it about as the other. I'he 
same kind of fining used for Vidonia will answer 
for Lisbon wine; or it may be fined with the 
whites and shells of sixteen eggs, and • tniiill hand- 
ful of salt; beat it together to a froth, and mix it 
with a little of tlie wine: then pour it into the 

Si|ie, stir it al>out, and let it have vent for three 
HYS; after which bung it up, and in a few days it 
will be fine. Lisbon, when bottled, shouhl be 
packed either in saw-dust or lealhs in a temperate 
place. 

To manage Rucrlla -wine. 

In fining it, pr(»cccd in the same way as with the 
Madeira; only observe, that if not wanted very 
|MiIe, keep the' milk out of the finings. This teiu 
tl«r wine should l>e fed with a little urandy, for if 
kept in a plitce that is either too hot or too cold, it 
will lic in danger of turning foul. 

To improve Sherry, 

If the Sherry be new and hot, rack it off into a 
tweet cask, add fi\e gallons of mellow Lisbon, 
which will uke ofi'the hot taste, then give it a head, 
take a quait of honey, mix it with a can of wine, 
and put it into the cask when racking. By this 
melho4l sherry for present use will be greatly im- 
proved, having much tlie same effect U(>on it as 
age. 

To improve to/iite loine. 

If the wine have an unpleasant ta&tc, rack off one 
naif, and to the remainder adtl a gallon of new 
niilk« a handful of hay salt, and as much rice; lifter 
which, lake a staff, beat them well logrther for 
lialfan hour, and fill up the cask, and when mlle<l 
^»ell about, sliilage it, and in a few days, it will be 
iiineh improved. 

If the white wine is foul and h.is lost its colour, 
for a butt or pi])e Uke a gallon of new milk, put it 
into the cask, and stir it well about with a staff; 
Mild H hen ^ has settled, put in thi'ce ounces ,J' i»- 
iiii^lass iiMtle into a jelly, withaquartcr of a pound 
ot loaf sugar scrawled hue, and stir it well about. 
On tlie diiy following, bung il up, and in a few 
days it will be fine and have a good colour. 
To imbroi'c vine by cluilk. 

Add a liule chalk to tlie rniM/, when it is tome- 
sihat tour^ for the acidity anting from eitrie and 



H tartaric acids, there is thus formed a precipitate of 
eitrate and tartrate of limi>, while the must beoome^ 
tweeter, and yields a much finer wine, l^oo roach 
olialk may render the wine insipid, since it is pro- 
per to leave a little excess of acid in the miM. 
Conc«!ntrate the must by boiling, and add the pro* 
per quantity of chalk to' the linuor, while it is stilj 
not. Even acid wine may l>e oenefited by the ail- 
dition of chalk. Oyster-shells may be used with 
this view; and when calcined are a cleaner carbo- 
nate of lime than common elialk. 

To renoxKUe tick vine. 
Wines on the fret should he racked; if tlieirown 
Ice indicates decav tliejr sliould be racked on the 
sound lee of anotner wine of similar but stronger 
' qiialitv, to protract their decline: If tliit be done 
at an early period, it may renovate the sick wine; 
on th^sc occasions giving the sick wine a coc^ 
I place, will retani its progress to acidity; if conve- 
nient, sndi wines should be toreed and bottled. 
Previous to bnttling, or rather at the forcing, give 
it one, two, or tlirec tablc-snoonsfiil of calcined 
' gjiisum finely nulvenziHi. This will check its 
teiulency to acidity, without exciting much intu- 
mescence, without injuring the colour of the red 
wine, and without retarding its coating to the bot- 
tle, which it rather promoijes. The proper forc- 
ing for red wines are, the whites of ten or twelve 
eggs, beat up with one or two tea-S|H)oii8fulof salt, 
l>er hr^heaci, and well worked into the wine wiih 
a foreing-rcd; the ginsum sliould lie first boiled 
in a little water. Tnis is Intended to check tlie 
acetous process. To retani the vinous, Uie French 
are in the habit of buminc; sidphur immediately 
under the ca»k, and possibly tne snlnhuric acid 
evolved by tlie combustion may check its progress 
and prevent the necessitv of an admixture. 
To meflov vine. 
Cover the orifices of the vessels containingjt 
with bladder closely fastened instead nf the usual, 
materials, and an aqueous exiialation will pass 
throngh the bladder, leaving some fine cn'stal^iza- 
tioiis on the surface of tlie wine, whicli, when 
skimmeil off, leaves the wine ifi a highly im^irove<l 
state of flavour. Remnants of wine covered in this 
manner, whether in bottles or casks, will not tuni 
I mouldy as when stopped in the usunl way, but 
will be improved instead of being deteriorated. 
German methoil ofrettoriiig sour vines. 
Put a small quantitv of powdered charerml in the 
wine, sliakc it, and after it has remained still for 
48 hours decant steadily. 

7*0 concttntvate mnes Av cold 
If any kind of wine be cxikiIKi to a sufficient 
dcgrcv of cold in' frosty weather, or be put into 
any place where ice C4Mitinues all the y(*ar, as 
in ice-houses, and there suffered to freeze, the 
sn|>eii1uous water contained in the wine will be 
frozen into ice, and will leave the proper and truly 
essential part of the wine untrozeii, unless the de- 

, or the wine but 



grt;e of eold should be ven* intense, 
weak anil iK)or. When the frost i 



is moderate, the 



' expcrinictit hnH no difficulty, because not above a 
I third or a fovtrth pail of the supertluoiis water 
I will he frozen in a whole night; hut if the cold 
be very intenst^, the best way is, at the end of a 
few hours, when a tolemble quantity nf ice is 
formed, to pour out the remainiii;^ fluid liquor, 
and set it in another vessel to freeze again by il.S4*ir 
The frozen [lart, or ice, consists oitly of the u.t- 
tery part of the wine, and may be thrown aw ay, 
anil the liquid iiart retains all the strength, and is 
to ' e preserved. This will never gi*ow bout, mus- 
ty, or mouldy, and mav at any time Ik* rediiceil to 
wine of the common ^rength, by adding to it as 
much vater at will make it up to the former quar- 
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T**»fi^fy^*i»^^'»i*^' , , .. 11 W«*» Mudun wine th«n any other. Totikrcf 
I !ikp an .Hinci- of ismKlans b«it it Vfiio thin j| tlie linrnhiu-HS, fine it clown, and then wck it of 
_ .1 • i I .. _ .- =. !._ V .1. ,_ y^^^ ji^^, 1^^^ ^ Madeira op white port, finiatii 

•gHin with « lij^it fining; and if 90 or 30 nllonvi 
1^1 Mmloini wine be added, it will iMWfbr M^ 
(Ifiru Km* thr fining*, dissnlim.- 8 onnees of iai* 
frlaw Miiil the white! and ihelU of 6 freili egm bca 
thi'm wfll up together witli a whiftk and add a pD 
of luarble luincl. 

7V»/w MaJmtey ami oiker Wne«. 
Take 90 fivsli enga; beat the whifet, jonu^iaJ 
•helU logi'tlier, ancl manage it the «ur» at other 
fininij:9.~Calvavi:lla, Sweet Mountain, Paxaivni, 



•limh « if h u hainmiT, nml diwrilvi^ it, bj boiling in 
a |tiiil of HHtrr; thi% »hi-n cnhl, l>ecnmci a itifT 
jrlly. Whink ii|) ^nnir of iliin M'lly into a froth 
wifh a hull* of thi* wine iiitciiiltMi to he fined, then 
hi II- it w-li iiiii'iii); thi* n>st in ihe cank, and bung it 
itown ii(;iit: '■>' lliiii niraiii the wine uill beeome 
bt'if^lil ill i-i^hl or ten (]:iy!i. 

I'ofimr rrd rpineit. 

Trikr wrhiif'A <if i'k;;s heat up to n froth, and mix 
in ih<- MHiiK' initnncr nh in while wini>8. 

^Inuther tnrthtul. — iVit \\w Rhuviiiir| of pven j 
iM-i-ih iiifii ihf wnmI, Iniinp; firnt tukcn r,fl*all the :i and Mulaga, should lie niaiiaged and fined in Jit 
• iiiil, Htiil h»il ihi'in for an linur in water to extract :■ Kanie nninneras Likbon.^Teiit, Museadine, Sad;, 
Ihrir nlllkn<■^H, and nfterwardii dry them in the '■ and HuHtanl, should he managed the — ">* m 
•iin, iir III M\ nvrn. A huHhil ni-nes '.or a tun of ■! Malnisev, and fiiK'd with IG or A) freah egg«, mi 

wini( umi bring maHJiefl, they serve i^«'n und . ii (|(ii(i-t or three pints of skiin-inilk. UlilHock, 

■Kxi'i- I Mild \ in tie (irave, are thin but pleasant winea^aiMl 



MfiiiiriH'r n-cotnineniln to gatlirr the grapes should lie fed with a little good brandv, and fiiirtl, 
litii vi'i) iliv, pirk them fnmi the stalks, pivMs i if iiece»sar}-, with the whites anil alieils of 6 or f 
llii'iii, und h't till' juice Maiio twenty-f -iir houi*M in i t'Ki;s« 
H ro»i-ri'd \Ht. AfierwanlH to dr.iw it oflTfi-om the i To fine port wine. 

I(if iHH |i-iH, iliiMi put it up in a cask, and to add a \\ Take tlu* whites'and sheila uf eight fresh tf^ 
puil iir iiuml td' stronj; red or white port to e^ery j beat them in a worxlen can or frail, with a vhlik, 

|(idi »t jiiicr, and let the ^hole work, bunding; i till it iu*com«-s a thick froth; then add a little wine 

It up I liisf, ami li tlin^ it htand till Januar}'; then I to it, and whisk it again. If the pi|K: ia full, take 
linillin),'; II in dry weather. !' out four or five gaUons of the wine to nuike room 

lli.idify iliiKiM-!! to ha\e tlif Thpinr, when pn*s4<- |, for the finti.gs. If the weather be warmish, adds 

rd, aiMiid Hiih till' liiiHkt and Htalks in the vut, to pint of fivsli Mater saiiil totlie fiiiinga. Stir it «dl 

trrnit III fill' liOitii d-iVM. -j about; after which (lut in the finings, stirring it for 

7 m A»irii h'l.rxh'nil uf rlarrf. ' five ininiiteK; put in the can of wine, leaving Ihe 

Take the whiten and sliellH uf six fn-sheggs, and hung out fur a few hours, *lial the froth may fjilli 

iii-iiri ill ,1^ u nil pnri fiiiihi;H. ( llurei requin-ft to be ' tjieti buuR it up. and in eight or ten days it will be 



I 



fine und fit fiir buttling 

7b tiiahe and apply fimng'9. 
Put the finini;s into a can or luiil, with a litde vS 
the liijiior about to he fined, wnisk them all tO|[t> 
ttier till tliey aiv peifeclly mixe<l, and then nearly 



i pi WHiiii 111 huM-diiHt when hottU-fi. 

'I'nfin^ gfiftfif. 
'I'likf nn mince and a half of isinj^ass, \iv:'M it 
mill ii liiiiiii.ier nil it can lie pulled into small 
pieci-1, llii-n put it into llin-e piitiH of cider nv pei^ 

n. mid III II leiiiaiii tv\«niy-liiiir hiiui-H, till it la*- ' fill the can with the liquor, whiakine it well abuat 
iiiiiii n II |i Ih After uhii'li mix it with a quart or ' UKaiii; after whiih, if the cask l>e full, take out four 
I M-ii III Mini-, and whisk it well with the whites and !l or live };:illons to make room; then t^ke the stalT, 
hill Mint hi\ In sli i-^;|'i. Tiiki- I'liiirorfive gallnns ,| and ^i\e it a gooti stirrin;;:; next whisk the finings 
Mill liiiiMki- ifiuiii fill itie finiii'^H. and Mir the wine ,| up, and {Nit them in; aflerwarls stir it with toe 
Will 11 ailv hll till* can iiffiiiin^N with wine. 



wliink 11 ui II, and pill it in tlie liull, stiirin^ it well < 
liii .iliiiiil li\i- iiitiiitti-Ni afierwai'iU fill it up, and 
put ihi liitiii; iiiliiiiii'. Ill twiMlit\Nbuii}; it Up, und : 

III rl^;lil III Ifll il \%lll Iir til I'lir huttlillj;. j 

7'i //oe/Mi/f' Mfirrrtf. \ 

I'lil Ihi-i-e piiilii (if Hkiiii-inilk with the whites of i 
i-i)tlii IKK**! '■■ »< ^i]!! iiiK'**'*''!' '" •' t'»«;(l't'n put in j 
finiii^i, ill i|ii' sai^ iiiaiiorr as fur cnmnion Nheny. ' 
It till- kill I TV III- thin ami imor, feed iheiu with goo«l | 
hiiiinly aniillii-r w ines. 

'I'll fiiif »}tiulfitii. 

Tiiki ihi-i-e iiiiiinH iif •isinglass, and disH(dve it. 
Km it iild Mini- limi iiitners will lie eii(iii|>li, altwi one 
qiiiut III nkiiii milk, and liiilt a pint id' marlile Hand: 
wliink tlii-M- III II I- ,111 uilli Kiiiiie wine. If the pipe 
Is lull, luki- iiiii a c:iiiliil, and Mir tht! pi|M* wi-Il; 
till II pill III ihe can uf finin);s, and Mir that w ith u 
blalf liii' li\i- iiiiiiiiles; aller wliiili put the other can 
of wine iiilii it und h t il lia\e vent fur three da\H. j 
'I'lieii close It up, and in ti n d:i>ii or a fi>i-|lii);lit it 
will he fine und lit for buttling and stowiii); with 
s.iw-diial in a Mann plan*. 

7'o impvuxf .l/iii/cini which ht\9 b.rn rouniito the 

ImlifH. 

IM.tdi ira hhoiild he kept in a warmer place than 
port Willi , ami lliri'i fun- r>-quiri-M a ^00*! lMidy,aiid 
til he I'rd uiili lir.indi, Iml if deficient in fiavnurcu* 



&t..tr fur five minutes. Then drive the bung in, 
and boix' a hole with a gimlet, that it may kave 
vent for 3 or 4 days, after which drive in a vent- 

7 coui'^t white vifie into red. 

Put four ounces of turnsole rags into iiu earthen 
vessel, and pour upon tliem a pint o^* boiling arater; 
cover tliu vesM-1 close, and lea^e it to ':ooi; strain 
off the liq'ior, which will he of a fine deep rvfl in- 
clining; tn iturple. A small piiiiion of thiscoloun 
a large quantity of wine. This tincliin:' may cither 
he made in hnindy, or mixed with il, or eliieiuade 
into a syrup, with supir. for keeping;. 

In tliuM' couiitrit s which do not produce the 
tinging KHipe wliicli afi'ords a hlooiUiv<i juice, 
! wheivwilh the wines of France aiv otleii atained, 
in delect of this, the juice of elfler-hi-rrieii i» Uked, 
and sometimes lo>;-w nod is used at ()[ioi1o. 
7V; force down tlw fnin:^» of alt vf'ute wi/icji, or- 
rtH'k9y and gmaU fipivtt*. 

Put a few qiiaris of skimmed milk into the cask. 
V'o render u:d wine iv/uiv. 

If a few quarts of well-skimined milk be put to:4 
ho};Hliead of red wine, it will soon pit'ciiiilaic ijie 
greater luirt of the colour, and leave the whol 
lira, ly while; uid this is of known usi- ia the tunu 
ing ivd wines, when pricked, into w'lite; in which 
a small d> gn-e of acidity is not so iniivh pLi-cei\i-d. 



mi llii\iiii:B.<,, addloilaj^allon orlwoofgouilM .111- l| Milk is, from ihiM ipiality of diisc.haigiiig cntour 

si-y . Ij from w ines, of use also to the w ine-coi-pers, lor Uic 

't'ojine V'dunia M'lne, 11 w hilening of wines thai have acquired a In ou u i-y. 

When first im|Nirted, Vitloniu has a hurhli and 1 lour from the cask, or from ha\inK hi^tn haniily 

•citi lhsU| but U'propcily uiauaged it muix- ivscni- 11 boiled before fcrnieuting} for the addiiiun of u lit- 
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ne skimmed m\1k, tn these cases, preeipitiites the 
brown eolaur, and leaves the wines almost lim- 
pid, or of what theT call a water whiteness, 
which is mneh coveted abroad in wines as well as 
in brandies. 

T^ preterve new vnne againtt tlaauler. 

l*hunder will turn and ot'lun chanfre wines. 
Cellars that are ]Mived, and the walls of utonc, are 
jireterable to hoarded floors. Heforc a tempest of 
thunder, it will be advisable to lay a plate of iron 
upon the wine-vessel a. 

To make -wiue tettle well. 

Take a pint of wheat, and boil it in a quart of 
water, till it burst and become soil; then squeeze 
it throng a linen eloth, and put a pint of the li|)uor 
into a hogshead of unsettled white wine; stir it 
well about, and it will become fine. 

To make a match for rrveetening catkt. 

Melt some brimstone, and dip into it apiece of 
coarse linen cloth; of which, when cold, take a piece 
of about an inch broad and five inches long, ami set 
lire to it, putting it into the bunj^ hole, with one 
end fastened under the bung, which must be driven 
in very tight: let it remain a few hours before re- 
moving it out. 

To make oynter poivder. 

Get some fi-esh oystir shells, wash them, and 
acrape off'the yellow part from the outside; lay 
tliem on a clear fire till diey become red hot; then 
Hy them to cool, and take off the softer nart, pow- 
der it, and sift it through a fine sieve; after which 
use it immediately, or keep it in bottles well. cork- 
ed up, and laid in a dry ]dace. 

To make aJUurinsr bajf. 

Tliis bag is made of a yanl ofeither linen or 
flannel, not too fine or close, and sloping, so as to 
have the bottom of it run to a point, umI the top as 
broad as the cloth will allow. It must be well 
aewed up the side, and the upper part of it foldeil 
round a wooden hoop, and well fastened to it; llien 
tie the hoop in lliree or four places with a cord to 
support it; and when used, put a can or pail under 
it to receive the liquor, filling the bag with the se- 
diments; af\er it has ceased to run, wash out tlie 
bag in three or four clear waters, then hang It up 
to dry in an airy place, that it may not get musty. 
A wne dealer sliould always have two bags by 
him, one for red, and the oUier for white wines. 

To bottle wine. 

When wine is made fine and pleasant, it may be 
bottled, taking care afterwards to fiack it in a tem- 
perate place with saw-dusi or leatlis. Afl<>r which 
It will not be fit to drink for at least two months. 
Never use new deal saw-dust, as that causes the 
wine to fret, and uflen communicates a strong tur- 
pentine smell through the corks to the wine. 
To detect advHerated wine. 

Heat equal luuts of oyster shells and sulphur to- 
gether, and keep them ii. a white heat for fifleen 
minutes, and when culd, mix them with an equal 
qiiaiititv of cream of tartar; put this mixture into a 
ati'ong Lottie with common water to boil for one 
Ifeour, and tlien decunt into ounce ]ihials, and add 
O) drops of muriatic acid to each; this liquor pre- 
ci{l^tes the least quantity of leail, copi>er, kc 
from wines in a very sensible black precipitate. 
To urtect ahtm in wine. 

AVine merchants aad alum to red wine, to com- 
inu.iicaie to it a rougfi taste and deeper colour; but 
this mixture pnnluces on vhe system the most seri- 
cms ejects. For the discovery of the fraud in 
question, adopt the following means^— The wmeis 
to he discf)lotired by means of a concentrated solu- 
tion of cidorine; the mixture is to be evaporated 
imtil reduced to nearly the fourth of its origmal vo- 
lurat^ the liquor is to be filtered; it then ^lossesses 
the fulloving propeitica when it eontaina aluro:^ 



1st, it has a sweetish astringent tasfe; 9d. it furw 
nishcsa white precipitate (sul[>hate of bar^tes) with 
nitrate of bar )cs, insoluble in water anJ in nitrir 
acid; 3d, caustic ])otash gives rise to a yeilowisi* 
white precipitate of alumine, soluble in an excess 
of iK)tHsh; 4th, the sub-carbonate of soda produces 
a yellowish white preoi\>itate (suu-earbonate of 
alumine) <lecoraposaijlc by fire n)to carbonic acid 
gas, alumine, easily recognizable by its charac- 
ters. 

Another moik. — Add to the wine a sufficient 
quantity of a strong solution of chlorine water, 
(oxygenated muriatic acid) until it is changed to a 
yellow colour: let the precifiitate, (composed of 
the chlorine and the ve^o-animal matter oonuiiw 
ed in the wine\ which immediately I'urma, becoint 
settled, then filter the liquor, and evapoi'ate it to 
lih of its volume; it will now, in consetiuence of 
the presence of the alum, have an astringent sweet- 
isli taste, and will furnish a while precipitate on 
the addition of nitrate of baiytes, which is insolu* 
ble in water and in nitric acid. It will give a yel- 
lowish while precipitate with pure potass, that is 
soluble on the addition of an excess of the potass; 
and a precipitate of the same colour, witli the sub- 
carbonate of soda. 
'Ih detect lead and copper in w/>ic, ader, peny,&c. 

Put into a crucible 1 oz. of sulphur, and I oz. ol 
pure lime; and keep them in a white heat lot 
nearly half an hour; when cohl, add 1 ounce of the 
super-tartrate of potass, and boil the whole in a 
matrass with some distilled water for half an houi. 
]L>ecaht tlie supeioiaUnt liquor into small phials, 
adding about *20 or 30 drops of muriatic acid to 
each. 1 he phials must be well stopptrd and pre- 
served for use. Lead, copper and other deleterious 
metals will be pivcipiuted, of a black colour, by 
tliis liquid, if poured, in the quantity of only a few 
drops, into the suspected wine or cider. 

^iiwthei' mode. — Another test fjir these perni- 
cious metals in wine and cider, exists ready formed 
in nature. Pour into a glass of susiiect'ed wine, 
cider, or i»erry, a few drops of Harrowgate water. 
If any lead, kc. be present, it will fall down in tlie 
itote of a black precipitate, being combined with 
the aulphurettcil hydrogen by which these waters 
are impregnated. 

Lead is used by many wine-merchants to give 
an astringency to port-wine; that, like old fKirt, i^ 
mayap|iear roueh to the tongue. Sometimes they^ 
hang a sheet of lead in the cask; at others they |>our 
in a solution of acetate T sugar) of leatd, for tlie pur- 
pose of sweetening, as iney term-iu 
To detect lead, corrotive tubUmate^ and antim/my 

in xnnetf Uc. 

Sulphuric aciil decom[)oses them w ith precipi- 
tate, itlat is blackish when antimony is present, 
but w/Ute with llie two first mentioned: then, let 
the pi-ccipitiite be washed with boiling WHter; if it 
change not, it is leadi if it acquii'e a yellow colour, 
it is tnei'cury. 

^irjtther tettfor lead in wine. 

Whatever (juunlity of lead resides in wine, may 
be preci[)itated by mixing with it a fluid, made by 
exposing {lowdereil oyster -shells and sulphur, equal 
quantities, to a white heat for a quarti-r of an hour; 
and when the compost is cold, add as much cream 
of tartai' tliereto. . Put the whole in a strong bottle 
with common wuter, and let the liquor boil an 
hour; pour ofl* the solution into ounce phials, each 
of which will be suflicient for a cask of wine, and 
add to each t2U tirofis of muriatic acid. Every por- 
tion of lead it lua^ contain, will be found at the 
bottom, in the form of a b'.ack cindery precipitate. 
Having collected a sufficient quantity ot this preci- 
pitate, u^Nm an iron plate, expose it to a heat and 
the hsad will run q£ 
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.•IK-, iinj th(Mt i^obuiginf {| the N'rw Vork tmiilMicn, otlvn not ICM iuov 
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„ . -hepniectiDrtheowndoi 

., , ... crruiiKfli lur, ■hmcicr the bcMl, era- 

>j incl>Hlr4 toninound j piul, fwU hot, it ii * iiroof tW lbs TaUliIc|a«^ 
kliiiwi Id tiimhal, coa- | cli-k hiiv iriicn, ■nil uv iImmi to enter the <nra, 
il >ul er rw'ncc, — ai ' ^^'>ll.'Il il»' ilili hcnil ii abmt to heeome hoi, pc- 
|ii-pi«rmiBli the vt- . \an n damp, maile of the uhe* under the B 
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i.>tiit .ithrr MHHlr, 
, K.iU All lbr(li» 



indcr the put, 
ill pmi ml y wrf 
l^Li^ nilxture it iob«ihnr«a apontbcfij^ 
Me it> icliim, at the Innaui *£en diKilla> 
GummenteiL Continue the heat aalof 
idilled liiiiiid Ii tpiriiuoiu to t]w la«£. 
L-J tiqiiDT cartio with it aaj par^ 
I itKHiIil lie Iv-tliMilled witheHW 



liciiUr (Ui 

tiki oili, in onter ta t 
»lilnt, ui rill, |H.').|H-m 
WIudbII iIu' B|,iril 
still ihuulii be euiuiicil 
hnil, ye. nhuulil ttH'o 
iulri talui' duHn ofT. 1 

Souiiil to lie auilL'.iia 
luB that |inwun-<i Iit i 
caiiitHl, aud ■ ■inn tfioul'l be Ihi 
b< hot 
lume tliv nily |>iu1i 
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■ |ia»ii:ehM aalLT 
I, «;ili'r a if* liUt>|> 

(iival care kluiiilil Ik xJtiai that iia grvaw, tal- 
l.iv.«»a|i. ur ai.y oiIiit iniMuam matlei-, fall ialu 
I iIh' lubi, )>ii-c<'s ruwllvD, or raSL— .\ba*e all 
lliii^ liglilvd candle* Iwvlwii, or |apL-n, iliould 
Ouj(1h near any vuuh.-! giiniiuiiiiig k|iiriti. 
ir eliiiutw}' tlwuld be kc[it conuwitj* 

71. ii« a fmiitUe farmer. 
In llw labiiralcn'iei of rX)H!ri menial cliemiMi^ 

.wl^t liH-l lliat ean he uwif iu Ilium, eir<:|it the oe- 
vaiiMial i.<i: uf Uic fmur kind* of Mi>ne coal that 
tiold » bi'i||1il Oiioc, ludbuni In a vhile aihuiili- 
i>iM hwiiiinf cliukun. Wbi^n the fire U rvgiduijl 
hi liwatlmiwiuuof onlv tbeneocuiry uiuuitiiy uf 
4U tlHv«ll^ *'"' aliarco'li and the vbola ln-al ol ibr 
t'lM 1 1* ilm-otoil u|ian tlie lub^cl ci|iutud lo it, tl» 
T t^uwtW I* nul Ml great aa miebt be Hi|i)>aieil, fur 
itri x't'w^ IWI ititea out w niueli heaL One lli. of 
Ja««^ all! biil away 13 ibt. of water, iihensii 
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cmlj fl or 9 .is. A poand of coke will onlj boil 
awmy 4 lbs. of water, and a pound of peat seMom 
more tlifti 5 lbs. or by a skilful mode of using it at 
the atmnst 10 lbs. 

7> build J!xedfitniace9. 

Winilsor hrieks arc generally used, as tbey may 
be cut as '?asily as chuk, and ycl bear a violent 
heat witbout alteration; they mutt be set in clay of 
tlie Mme field. The parts distant from the fire 
nwy be of common bricks set in mortar, bnt this 
mortar roust be carefully removed before tlie other 
part it |^*gun, as an accidental admixture of it with 
the clay would cause the latter to run into glass, 
and (has s[ioil the furnace. These furnaces are 
generally built as thin as possible that they may 
tdus up the less room, and to save fuel in heating 
them as they hare seldom fire constantly in them; 
in this case, they should be surrounded with iron 
braocs, to prevent the alternate contraction and ex- 
panaion destroying them as soon as they otherwise 
irould. 

To make a portaMe tand-pot. 

For a portable one. the ash pit may be an iron 
cylinder, 17 inches in diameter and 8 deep, closed 
at bottom. In the front is cut a hole 3 incnes high 
and 4 wide, with sliders to slmt close. Three pins 
are riveted on the inside about an inch below tlie 
upper edge; these are to support the fire-place. 
The bottom of this ash pit is lined wirh clay, beat 
ap with cluu-coal dust and formed into a kmd of 
aaaccr. The fire-place is a small cylinder of nearly 
the tame width, so as to fit easily into the top of tiie 
aah pit, and rest on the three pms; its height is 15 
inches, and it has a fiat bonier at each end, learine 
a eircularri>ening of 10 inches in diamdi^r. Aroiuid 
the lower border are riveted ihrt-se ^rews, id which 
arc fixed, by nuis, a grate. In the u]ipirr border, 
towards UicciiTumference, and at equal distances 
from each olh^r, are made four circular holes an 
inch over. The inside of the fire-])lace is lined 
with clay and charcoal, whose surface is adiusted 
to a core, made by drawing on a board an ellipsis, 
haTing its ffXii 15 inches asunder, and its semior^ 
dinates at the foci 5 inches, s:iwii>g off the board at 
eaeh focus, and also down the greatest diameter, so 
that the internal cavity may represent an ellipMoiil 
of those ilimensions, cut off at the foci. A fin- 
hole about G incites wide and 4 inches and a half 
high, wilh the lower limit about 3 inches above the 
grate, is loft in the front to be closed with a lined 
stopper; both the fire hole and stopper having a 
•ioracr lo^n-lain the lining. When the lining is 
dry, four oprningh are cut sloping lliiough it, cur- 
re^iondiiig to the OMcniiign in the upper border, to 
aervf as vc-nls fir the bniiit air, anil to reguhilo the 
fire by nliding ]>i**ces of tile more or less ovi.t iheni. 
In tho central opening at the top of the firi'-jdace is 
hung a cast-iron pot, either hemispherical, or, 
which is most \isual, cvlindi-iud, ubout C inche-s 
deep at the edg«-, \» ith a rounded bottom, so that 
the axis is about an inch deeper. Tht cmmou 

JK)ls h:iv«r only a itflected bonier by which tht-y 
lanj:: hut tlie best kind have aU) an upright edge 
that rises an inch higher, to which a stonc-wai-e 
heail is fitted; an<l thus the pot wr^es fir many liis- 
tillntions that requii-e a stnmg fii*e. It is usual to 
cut a notch on one siile of the top ol tin.' fiiv-place, 
sloping iipvianls to the edge of th'^> pot, about 3 
inches ui<lc itnd i2 d«-ep, to admit u lnu ntorltobe 
siuik decpLT into the put, by alloviing a p.isaage to 
it! neck. 

To make a taiul-hfot fxtrwtce. 
A furnace of this kind may be stalionar}', and 
built of bricks that will staml the fire: ami in this 
Ciie, the aiih pit is built about IC inches high, and 
has an ash-door ojienin^ into it about ti inches 
•4aare{ a grate is then laid, and a fire-door C inches 



by 8 opens immediately into the fire-place, evm 
with the grate. Tlie fire-place is made cylindrical, 
2 inches wider than the sand pot, snd aboiit i 
inches dec])er;the grate being a sfpiare whose side 
is alwut two-thirds the !»»*-mal iiarncter of the 
sand-|>ot This |)ot han^ by its I order in an iroi 
ring placed at the top ofthe furnace; we ha\'e n<ii 
yet adopted Teichmryer's methml of sloping thf 
pot. As stone coal is generally used in fixing fui*- 
naces, instead of the 4 register holes used as venti 
in the portable furnaces, onlr one opening, about 
as wide as the grate, and 3 mchei high, either in 
the back or on one side, is made to vent the burned 
air into the chimney. Tliis, however, has the in- 
conveniency of heating the pot imequally, the side 
next the vent becoming muoh the hottest, in spite 
of the endeavour to equalize the heat by bringing 
the fire from under the centre ofthe pot as forward 
as possible, by raising the wall opposite to the vent 
peri^ndicularly, and enlarging it only on the other 
three sides; sometimes, with tlie same view, sei'e- 
ral small vents are ma«le round the pot, leading 
into the chimney. A notch for the neck ofthe re- 
tort is generally made on one side. As much heat 
E asses through the vent, it is usual to cause tlie 
eated air to pass under a large cast-iron plate, 
placed on a border of bricks surroiiniling a pint- 
form ofthe same materials, and leaving a cavity of 
about 2 inches and a half deep, at the fuiiher end 
of which, another ojicning leads into the chimney. 
On this iron plate, sand is laid to form a sand heat, 
and thus several operations are carrieil on at the 
same time. If that in the sand-pot is finished, and 
it is desired to ke«>p on those in the sand-beat 
without interruption, Ae vesstd may l>e drawn out 
of the sand, some warm sand thrown on that re- 
maining in the pot, and a fresh vesstd with inaie- 
rials introduced. Hut if this new operation should 
re<|uire the oeat to be more giddually exhibited, a 
pot of tliin plate iron, filled with cold sand, con- 
taining the vessel, maT be pai*tly slid into the heal- 
kh\ sand-pot, and, being supported by ]tieces of 
brick plac<*d under the edge or otherwise, ke]it 
thei-e until it be necessary to inrrease tlie lieai, 
when it mav he slid down lower until at Jeiigth it 
is permitted to i-each the bottom of the sand-ix/t. 
7V nmhe a hot still. 
Portable hot Mills should ha\e an ash-pit snd 
fire-jdace exactly similar in «li!nensi:>ns lo those 
UM.MI with the sand-pot, or the s:iiiie iMrnace may 
hv used with a hot still, if economy antl not conv<— 
itieiure is the principal ohjt-cl. Th'" copper or tin 
pl;«te ciicurbitr will, iifcnnrte, be m inchi s viide, 
and abrint 1<3 deep, ai.d hang 7 inches within the 
fiix'-plice. The mouth shmild be v- itii-. that the 
water-bath to be occ.asiriii;ill\ hiin^ v^itliin ii h4» ri 
to reach uiihin S inches itf the hittt'jin may he the 
larger. Ilrtueen this wide neck :o)d the circuni- 
fi'ivnce tliiif should be a shoii pipe, throligh whieh 
the li([Uor h-ft :dter distillation may be drawn ofT 
by a ci-une without uiiluiing the vessels; trv.sU li- 
quor addiil; (It*, in <lislilling with the \«aler-balli, 
the sleiini iiiwy chi apr. 'rhis]»i|H* has a ringrontid 
it, tliut the ciM'k Miih which it is stopped m:iy be 
tiniily tied down, and like the othrr joinings be 
luted; f<<r whit h pnrpos4: slips of paper siniNUvd 
with Hour and ualei\ or common pustc^ an* usually 
esteemed sntricient; but tJu- brst material is bla(V> 
drrs rotl« d in wait-r uniil they smrll exii'emelT 
otfeiiMve and adiiere lo the fingers vheii tnuclied, 
and ihi-n woi'ke<l between the haii'ls into mils, 
which aiv to be applied lo the JDinings. These 
small stills havi usuallv a Moor's head that fits 
brith the cuciirbile and tlie watrr-balh, their necks 
being of equal diameter, and is furnishrd with a 
uroo%e nmiid the li'wer \>art on the insitle to dirr«t 
the condensed va|iour to the nose of the alombleki 
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luoK MlvwitiKtxiu* mir nfcmiliiiK lIh- iM]iaura h Iu 
HM- a Moor'* ttriid tt iiliiiul ■ wiiTiiiiii<]liig I'cfrifi'- 
nriiirv, iir uiJi u iilaiii b-nl tubi;, *hit\i ilioiild bv 
■( Iiiut IH inchiilniK, llut Uw mwII (ijulillli!* of 
tii>> laiiliii|[ lii|tKir »liifh uc llirawu iqi near ■ fnit 
liil^t, bhiwlil iiiii iWMdivr.unliCMkrttKfdiitillnl 
lU|iHir iiiiHl fur kitf liw 'I'li llii* it bi Ih mSHftxii 
a{K'«cr|iiiiL,mbnullll'i:i.-t Icmi; if qriril of vLiw i> 
lit bfl iti^itlcl) ■« ihiiittT Co- wMii^ liaiKini hhI 
in bMh ciH'i f <if HI inch in diuiu-leriiu Uh- iumk, 

iiicliiwl ill n II il phlc O'Im- «ill> » tmmel. With 

Ml ii<lu|.b-r (.r lliii kiiiii, aiiil the ewMnuut ion (/ m 

i lint ami ■buiriiriiHIi.-riiiRiiiiiiUtL-, iirilioul9nl- 
mit ill an Iwiir, iiiirit ■•fvini- ui«v hi: iliuiUril M 
llii' niv (iTb piltiiii by llir Imur, Iniiii iiDi: iif IbcK 
)iuHiibl<>iitill:>.AixutlH:rtiHii«iiiuiH'eorUi(.i>r M»>bI>1 
lii|i>'> in, lliM lii(7 iiuv be clvmiwd in the hum) 

la miSx II liirm- Hill. 
it thin fnriiM-c it tixiil, iuhI iiinde nf briclu, it 

iirii'il IoIIk' uiid-iiiil: iHitibitisnilJnro nRieli>u<l, 
idtli<iuj;li 11 wiiiilillii: wltaiilwiwui fiir lUgcBtiuni 
mill riMiiinili<iii> ritti ■ n-ntlu Iwal, bwiuH ihi: 
fin' it Ri'iH-^llv keiK up at in twn Iil i^ W thv 
Eiiciiriiili- in nut MMiliJ Gir iiiut illiii|;, i( mav be 

■ihI 111 bi- ilriton iiir wlnii auitiNlii]- 1 CTiJum or 
cniiH-. Hill iIh'H! Hiiilililliinvutuiilly funiiihi'4 
vitli ■ ]>i|ip.iiut cnck iin M IvTvl wiili Vae buUuin, 
by B liieli Xtu'v mil Iw i'iu|i(i<'il, mkI Imw alnion d- 
v'ars II » Ill-Ill' mill tub li>c<Hilt1iuv)i|H>iin>(tbcliuMl , 
if u-aM} i>f iluil liiiiil vbidi ia chIU-iI ■ awui'i 



uiiily of prohiiii^ bv ibu ■u.twivii.'- 



nejctineiutkJSre 

A iraiilirn biwikft or ni);, bung over m ra 

■ WHtvr-buU, ti tlw rcwIii-H ami Wn eiiingi 

'/'• •bdafy Mrilt, 

In iliilciryiiw, or l«Gete»ii)K th« ■piiiii, ni^i 

the aupr, imMliHolic il in oiic or lunre om ti 



■ln-4. IttL-n fnipiv il intv the caiii nniiiiiliv 

! !- , niiKiiiK m1] |)q[et)ier, by dniwiiie tiir«- 

liTlheeocfc.uiil cniiitjinitthFniiMPil' 
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eatk* by Ilir liunj; hiilet. Now riiiuniiij[e lU ml! 
M<Ftbcr> till t)H7 MV iKriuEtly cihiiihiuihIliL 

»|>iriu i>r cniiijHninui thul ue iinini;, rEi|UiT«»i 
mmiUiiiiw ill •ritinB, mil wmiDiiig cU-nr: bm ihm 
lliat an: oiiilt luutt b« rcliBvil by tlw M(]<Iiii«i J 
■otue nlb>-r Mibatiuiee. To vTny liu|^lii-ii,l ut Tn- 
iirv«, iirolliiY*piriliinnioin)|iounii, put six minoi 
nf imwili-Ril uliiin, iirmiiNuly- diuuUvtl in Uiiuru 
fuur|pilliiii>iifilKniui|ioimil:>UraU well tnnlbu. 
Ill tlw omrK iif Ivenli'finir hnun, Uie whola liii 
be rniflvR'il tinnphrtiTj clear. 

Il J* a gnoil pnwtiee In h-avc the buii^luiet el 
euki (ciNiliuiiinx iiiirita or emnpuuiuli Nclt 
mttW) i>|H-n tiir ai^vrnil ihyi: i)iia ■lupi'ot'ua (bci: 
thnairi niril n'mk'rt tliem clvar, aooiicr lliui ihi'i 
w<juliliillK.'raiube. 

Tabli-ull throuu iiilo Uio illll, in the nnnor- 
lion nrc uuiRx-i In ID plluiit of any lii|ui(l w be 
■"-■"■' -ill l^'klljr iiT.tiruTe the Aaiuiir, tatt, 
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liilu ill* toluiile n 



u! oiH'iiiiiK orilir |ii|ii.- iiil< 



I'lrni ia kI h IviniH'i'nlure oTSO", or !| I'ln nutimi' uf iiuiU auiriu fa hirlilir im|itDn>il 

" '" " ' "by irtiliiiii; .IJ inmce* of findf |inwi£:ivil chiinuii, 

aiKr4} oinicei nf jfiiwiid fiar, inlo ■ f|iurt oTiiii- 
rill, awl U-ltinjc it ttauit ituriiiK IS dai i, rrvqaeat- 
Iv aiiniiiK itt Uiiii lit ihu luiuir be atmiikii, aiid 
ilvillliofiiuiului'ai'tyorilieaBnKnaioui-HabraiHly. 
7t HHubii eliare»aL 
HiiiiiauHiulljr niiiiiirtiKluwiirn>inM>|i|iiee vood, 
cut (iti'i-]' Ifi ycarat Uk UggMt are iiiaite iahia 
lurpr nHiinl |>ilt', cotrnil up bIiIi iluila of nrth, 

Thi' *mhI is ilu-n kliiilkil, auJ aa il 'u'coim°a i^, 
lilt' biili-n um ii'i^iiUrly diiH.il to iliiij ilie fwiliei 
eiimlmktiiin, anil alit'ii tlie >liub: hu bufii clmcil 
up, liiv pill' il It'll Iu eonli whiii tin- bluk iJiclrloi 
•if iht KOml il k-rt, ahUh differ* rruro Uie n> 
'iiK aiUiuutuiiy imiike, and «ith lil- 



pliinl ui aiiT iibl mill] no tltut rMrrv aihanu^ n> 
!>iitliii|t n^M'ii the iiuitl oinjiliialril awl ■■xpviiuve 
Milii can bi; iriilHiwil; Ibal in tii uv, iilHiii brandr, 
Itiileh laiHif, ami i-v.ii tliirtvfiM- hiiiI tIdnv-Hiib 
•otmL -I1i.^ alleraliiHik mi'- .'ireet«l ai ^llii>k. 
I':«rli lum iif llii- Kiinn it tii lii- rumiilird willi a 



ni, iiuuipiaiiH.- ;. aw 

ili|^ clbuw alHitu anil bi'luw ihi- pi|ia lovvrnu Ij hIiIiuukIi shiiiv i^ilw finrrniinick-tnrilK ailieaarv 
any uf tbu Mniit fr^ni iiiniiiii)[ iu llw KiniK ilirve- 'i wLililUHl anil Bilbi-re Iu iIh: I'liimiii-i. I'lie all 



■Ihini 



i*li^Uiniw'tu''itau»ni 'iri?i£ut"lIJinK^ 



winuwaurii Willi aiauTL-ipV II irii ii-l*i 
{whish if ain'LliK-iA} a* Ui>t ualt ia ( 

Cffter iniliealia Ilie tiuiiuii ' ~' — ' 
actwraleil, ut Hin^e bi 
■amad. 'I'Mete li'inl* are 
ooilar, or Mt aaidu fur r 
Mcnarj thr iha laal apirii 
MU whldi it n wurtkk-M. 

BitHdra prndodngnuire auiri.iandaKiiijtbrco. 
burlh* oU (if Ilie lunla, tlie woim iirepari'd aa 
tbove thgcteni tliu Uriu ufiliililUtinn tj one Iwlf, , 
■■d noDici|Ui.'ntl) reduaei Ihe cx|>enae of fuel. In j 



en>»l. A 

tie actiaraled, ut Hin^e bi«nihr or (inwf apirii i> 
wanM. 'I'Mete li'inl* are ritlwr di taioud In Ihe 
Doilar. nr Mt atidu fur n'riifieiiUan, In all eaaea 
J thr iha laal apirit IhM comet uvL-r, with- 



■iiikIi llw biiniiiig rbuRiail hat iit 
ciiiitei'ted inlu earbiiiiie nciil gal, 
liiuut licini:, M Ihtii (laik-fl, aiiv ■ at k alUird la 
Ik, «liti.aip1i If. Mi-iRliI by ihi'i(i>ll.rii U iiicn.'^K.I 
■na...ir lK-i:.B UiU*Vii.bif.ruiir.l fi.r n.pira- 
liiiii, kill* ahulviiT aninuiU iir plmiK aix' ('onliiu.-d 
ill il; niiiiivmiio neciiknli liav.' hai>|KiH:il ur)ii-r*niit 
bi'injf auffueuU-d by aluL-piii); in (luti; ruuni* wiih i 
charaual fiir. 

'flic riHircnal for mAlinl purpnw-* ihouUI, lika 
ihHt fnr gwt-)io*der. he mail- nl i»iy ■ vuji, aa al> 
ikr, hiaiuii in irnii Unif neck* until nn xdalile 
luallur is givirii iiiit. Siiinll iiuaulitiu iiiay bn madii 
by burying wooil u. jirr «.il iu a cuii-rvd erueibk, 
and exuDtinit ilie almli- to Itn'. 

7'. mth! •piril o/ww. 
Syirit of ■ iac, at il ii calUd, <i at 1'di'r.iurly, aw* 
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li fttill, in sntithern eaantries, obtained bj distill- 
ing wine for its yield of brandy, and then slowly 
atistracting the more volatile part of the brandr, bV 
% small fire and the use of tall vessels. In Engfaiuf, 
•\>iril oi'winc it, in general, obtained from e;ronnd 
meal, cither of wheat, rvc, or barley, with from 
one-tenth to one-third of the same, or another grain, 
malted and grmmd, and then ealle<1 mult spirit; or 
from treacle, and then called molasses spint; some 
IS also made from apples, or cider wash, llie 
fermentation is carried on quieUer and farther than 
ID brewing or making cider, in order that all tfte 
sugar in the wash may be convcrte<l into spirit and 
water. The infuuon of the malt and meal is made 
to stronfF, that its s]iecific gravity is from 1.083 to 
1.14, (wnereas tliat for strong ale is generally 1.06 
■nd for small beer, 1.015 to 1.04) and is mixed 
with a large qiianti^ of yeast, added by successive 
portions, until, in aoont ten days, the specific gra- 
vity is rcduceil to 1.002, when it is fit tor the still. 
In general, a third part is drawn off at the first stil- 
ling, under the name of low wines, the specific era- 
vilj being about 0.975. On le-distilling the low 
wine^, a fiery spirit, of a milky ca«it, comes over 
first, and is returned into the still: then follows the 
clean spirit: when it begins to grow too watery, 
the remaining spirit that comes over, as long as 'it 
will take fire, is kept apart, under the name of 
feints, and mixed with the next parcel of low wines. 
Instead of these trials, the head of the still maj 
have the bulb of a thermometer inserted into it, 
■nd br observing the temperature of the steam, an 
accurate judgment may be formed of the sti-ength 
nf the spirit Uiat distills over. It is computed, tnut 
100 gallons of malt or corn wash will produce about 
no of B|)irit, containing about half its weigiit of wa- 
fer; moh^ses wash, iai gallons; cider wasli, 15 gal- 
lons. The best French wines yield from 20 to 25 
gsllons. Tlie spirit thus obtained is for cliemical 
and pharmaceutical purposes mixed with water, to 
separate the oil it contains, and re-ili stilled several 
times in tall vessels, with a very .gentle heat, until 
its specific gravity is reiluced to 82; thi)u>;h that 
usuaJly sold is only 0.837, at 60 deg. Falirenheit. 
Bt distilling spirit of wine with purified pearl 
aslies, salt of tartar, muriate of lime, lime, or com- 
mon salt, all previously heated to re<lness, antl 
cooled, its specific gravity mav be reduced still 
lower, even as low as 0.792, at ^8 <leg. Fahn*nheil; 
but there is reason to think, that it not only parts 
with water, but also undergoes some ehange, or 
acquires some impregnation by these additions, as 
its taste is altered. Tnis spirit of wine, from which 
tvctj |>article of water is separated, is called by 
the Arabic name of alcohol. 

7V» make ether. 
Tlie old chemists, after mixing spirit of wine 
with an equal weiglit of oil of vitriol, digeste<l it for a 
long time, and then distilled the most volatile pait, 
which was called Uie sweet oil of vitriol. At pre- 
sent, the mixture, whose temperature is consider- 
ably increased, is placed in .i neatiHl sand bath and 
dialillcd, without being suff*ered to cool until one 
half the quantity of tiie spirit is come over, mean- 
while, an iiifiammabic gas also passes over. If 
the distillation is ctmiiiiued, sulphurous acid passes 
uver, and a liglit yellow sweet oil of wine; the 
black ivsidiiaiy sulphuric acid contMins charcoal 
diflTuMeil lliroiigh it, which may be seimrated by ad- 
mixture with water and filtration. If fresh alco- 
hol is pourefl on the residuum,' more ether may be 
obtained by distillation. The unrectified ether, as 
the first proiluct is calleil, contains both water and 
alcohol: dry salt uf Urtar separates the first, and 
then |)Ouring ofi* the upper liquid, and adding dry 
muriate of nmc in powder, this salt unites with 
Ute alcohol, and tlie ether swims ou tlie soluiioo. 



Ta imitate foreiim tptntt 

A great desideratum among disiillers, in thi* 
coiintr)', is to imitate foreign spirits, siidt asbraiv- 
dy, rum, geneva, kc. to a tolerable degree of pt;r. 
fectinn; but, notwithstanding llie many attf.mpts 
lliat are daily made for this ])urpose, the success, 
in general, has been indifferent. The general me- 
thod of dimming brandies in France, differs ih no- 
thing from that praetise<l here, with malt- wash oi 
molasses; nor are the French distillers in the least 
more cleanly in their operations. Still, though 
brandy is distilltnl from wine, experience tells us 
that ifiere is a great difference in the grapes from 
which the wine is made. Every soil, e^-ery cli- 
mate, every kind of grape, .varies' witli ivgard to 
the quantity ami qnality nf the spirit distilled from 
them. A large Quantity of branc';' is distilled in 
France during tlic time of the vintage: for the 
poor grajies that prove unfit for wine, are usually 
firat gathered, pressed, their juice femienteil, anil 
instantly distilled. It is a i^neral rdb with them, 
not to distil wine that vkill letch any ^-ice a»vnnef 
for, in thu state, the profits obtained are much 
greater than when the wine is reduced to brandies. 

For a long lime, this liquor was distilled only 
fnim spoilt wine, and afterwards from the di^gsot 
beer and wine; and when, instead of these, the dis- 
tillera employed rye, wheat, and barley, it was con- 
sidered as a wicke<l and unpanionable misuse ol* 
com. 

To contlenae wiprntr^ in itiatillation. 

This is best accompli slied by means of a disk at- 
tached to the tube ofthe still which has the figure 
of a lens, flattened as much as possible and made 
of copper. It produces a much better and mnnr 
rapid effect than the worms employed for tlmt 
purpose. 

To make Britith brandi/. 

To sixty gallons of clean iHictifietl spirit put 1 

Cound of sweet spii it of nitre, 1 pound of cassia 
uds ground, 1 iiotind of bitter almond meal, (iIm; 
cassia and almond meal to be mixed together be- 
fore they are put to the spirits), 2 ounces of sliceil 
orris root, and about 30 or 40 prune stones pountU 
ed; imitate the whole w<>ll together, two or thive 
times a day, for three days or more: let them si'l- 
tle, then (lOur in 1 gallon of the best wine vine- 
gar; and add to every 4 gallous 1 gallon of foreign 
brandy. 

7*0 imitate Cogniac brandv. 
English spirits, with pr(q>er management, are 
convertible ir to brandy, hartlly disiing^iishable 
from foivi^n, provide<l the operation is neatly |km-- 
fornied. The beAt, and indcreil the only metlio<l of 
imitating the French brandies to \H*rfection, is by an 
etaefiiiaioil oftoiney this being the very ingredient 
which gives the French brauuies their flavour. It 
must however bo remembered, that, in order to 
use even this ingredient to advantage, a pure tatte^ 
leu tpirit m»al livtt he ^rutluced. 

To pre^MU'e tne oil ol wine, dissolve some cakes 
of diT wine-lees in six or eiglit times their weight of 
water, distil the li<|Uor by a slow fin-, ami separate 
the oil by a se])arat(ii'y glass, reserving for the ni- 
cest uses that which comes o\er the first, tlie mic- 
ceciling oil being coarser and nioi-e resinous. This 
oil of wine should be dissolved in klcohol, othci- 
wise it will soon grow rancid. 

To imitate O^iiiac braii«ly, it will be necessary 
to distil the essential oil Inim lyogniac Ices, iind 
the same for any other kind of brandy. The proi)t, 
it mtnr be easily accomplisheil, by using a spirit 
rectijteti tibove proofs wnich, intimately combined 
with the esential oif, may be reduced to a pro|ier 
standard by distilled water. Tlie Mifiness may, in 
a great measure, be obtained by distilling m\\\ tec- 
tji}'ing tlie spirit over a gentle fire; aiiiT, wlua ii 
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'- •• fill- •|»int it firtt rnnde, uill ]h? wip- 
"•" rn-Hrli' or hiinU •utar f^ivft ihe 



i,'"', ;• '"•'"". »«««il)Wi«mbJingtW of Frereh 

J . . -'■' ; ," »>• r..|«rtir is deep, a Urge uuantitv 

^ * " ""•' ■•«"H'"»"»Wile|in)ofiBpv«tU^eigiiU 

^ ,,. .1 '•» til. I, i,„(.|i% iiii^iHitrd to die liimor bv die 
^ ^ . ..•!•. •••ill- liif ^|iirlt Mi|uire8 fi-om the mikuire 

^ I Hiirt-ii- A liiiirh KmHllercjuaiititTfifburnt 

_, ••■ " '*'■"* "' '•»'«»«*l«' »in hiiwirvei* l»e sufficient (i»r 

.1 \ "•" •wiini' iiiuimitjr of tiiiritii, iiiid it ao- 

^,,11 • • •••• t^Miiililr liiltrnM'M. The hiirnt tugiir 

.,. |..iiiil liv iii<*iil\iiiKHnro|MTqiiaiitilyi>ir Uigur 
, lull. M rt«i-i , Mill hcMrcliiiig it uviT die fire till 
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mil M I III ill k i'dlour. 

7 m hi0ntrr the oil nfwine. 
I t.i. nil 1.1 1' mill lir itimilM irtim dir diick leci 

I •• «• »»•'•■, iHTaimr of dit* AHVoiir, and when 

I iiiiMl lir ki>|it ready fur use. It inuit be 

,1 Miili ihr |itiiTht Mpirit'of «hie, Miih as alco- 

li) wliiili riiraii* it m:iy hi- |irriitT\t'd a long 

I lii|XiiMlf MitiiiUI be sliuken before the oil 
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ponica powdered fine; let it infiuc till the tbeifeK 
IS wliolly im]iregiiAted. 

To make Jamtaca mm. 
This Is obtained from tlus refuae of the imp 

j ear manufactortet, bj tatking eqnaJ ijiQamiiict ii 
die skimmiugsof the aug«r pana, of le«a or nM 
as diey mre commoolj called, anil of water; aaia 
KiO gmllont of this waah ans added tea galloaitf 
molasiea. This afforda from lO to I T galkai d 

I proof rum, and twiee as much low wioes; it ■ 
Sfimeiimes rvetified to a atrength approaehiar a 
sfirit of wine, and is then eallfld double dimU 
rum. 

To imtaU Jamtaca rana. 
To imitate Jamaica rum, it it Bcoetaanr to p» 
cure some of die tops, or cither psula of Aie sbev 
canes, and lo put them in a still, in the propcitMB 
of a imiuimI weight to two gallons of pure Bavuoilea 
8|iirit, and one gallon of iKire water. The ifiaiW 
hitif If I may he auried on by a brisk heat, prutiM 
dit'rc is a quantity of coromoa aalt, (in the propor 
tiiin of an ouiiee to each gulloo of lic|uiil in the 
still), to {ireveiit the macilaginnua matter froBari- 
sin|( witli the si^iiit. The iiroduct when rectiM 
and coIouiihI by bunit sugar, will possess eioy 
eluuncter of ezci'llent ruio. 

To obttiin rumfr^m ass/oaset. 
Mix two or ihi\« gallons of water w ith one mI- 
Ion of molasses, and to e\-ery SUO gallons of tail 
mixture udd a gallon 'jf yeaat. Oiioe or twice a 
(hiy die liead as it rises is stiired in, and in tbne 
or fiMir (Uys, 2 gallons more of water is added H 
each gallon of mrilasces originally used, and the 
SHme i|UHiitity of yeasi as ai firsL i^'our, five^ « 
six dava after this, a |ioilionof jeast is added as 
before', aiul about an tmiioe of jalap root powders^ 
for in w^inicr one ounce and a half), on which ihs 
fermentation prootfcili with ^reat Tioleiiee, aad ia 
fliree or four dB}s, die wash is fit for the still: sac 
liiintlred gallons of this wash is computed toyidd 
twenty-iu'o gallons of spirit from one to tea over 
proof. , 

7^ prepare gin a§ in UoUumd. 
The grist is ooin|M)ked of ten quarters of Bsll, 
ground eonsidenibly finer than midt diatiUers' bsi^ 
ley grist, and three quarters of r}'e-meal( or, raoie 
ImineiiiJ} , of Xx^w quartera of rye and three qnsi^ 
tern of lualt-mcttl. The ten quartera are fint 
uiafclietl, with the least quantity of cold water it ii 
possible to blend it with, and when uniformly in> 
coniorateil,' as much boiling water is added ss 
forms it into a thin batter: it is then put into one, 
two, or more c:iaks, or g}k tuns, with a much less 

3UHtility of yeast than is usuailv erapluyed br oar 
istillers. '(ienei-ully, on llie Uiird da}, the Dutch 
distillers add the malt or i7e-meal, prepared ia a 
similar luaitner, but not before it comes to dieteia- 
jierature of the fei*meiitiiig wasli; at the saiue tine 
adding as much yeast as at first. 

The principal iMHrret is the management of the 
masliing imrt of liie business, in first dioroughW 
mixing tlie mult with the cold water, and in aubaa- 
uueiidy Sliding the due pnqKiilion of boiling water, 
that it nuiy still remain sufficiently diluted aftet 
the addition of the fine meal; also in wi.-ll rousing 
all togedier in the back, that the wash may be di- 
lute enough for distilling, without eudaiigeriug iti 
burning to the bottom. 

lievUJicaUon into Hullandtgin, 

To every SX) gHlloiis of spirit of the second ex- 
tracU<Hi, about die s*ix>ngth of prottf, take of juDiuer 
iM'rriea, 3 lbs. oil of juniper, 'i oz. and distil with 
a dow fire, until die feints begin to rise, tbea 
change die itteeiving can; this produces the h^tat 
Kottenlain giu. 
.1 iiii.^ Ill iiiM i M II 'imiiiM:s id tartar Ji^ t An inferior kind is made w'.di a suU lesa |iro* 



II" 

\\ III II I III- II i\niir of tlir hraiuh is well iniitnti^ 

!•« " |ii>>p'i' pitiiiim (if ilie e^M-niiid oil, and the 

^ l,..l iiiliiriil iiiiii (Mie nHtiir«', yet other difficuU 

I,, „ •■nil iAikt; uliic-li are, the cniiHir, tlie soilness, 

,,il liii )ii-o-il. Thi* priMif iiiaOie elfeeliMl by using 

..,11 ii iili<i\r pniiil, which atier iM-iiig mixed with 

il,, lid Miii^ In- III down loany strength with water. 

I I,, ki.liiii ••'• uijl Im> iitliiiiietl by getting a spirit 

ili.il l"i" bri-ii iliNiined by a slow fire; and the co- 

l.iiii oil) bf iH-giiliiti'd bv the use of brandy co- 

liKllK'K 

Tn fttahf fntinth from treticU. 
»i|,iiit ili^tilli il fn'iu coiiinion tnrMcle dissolved 
II, 4 >ii' •'• thuidtl be f«*rinnit<tl in tlie h-'iine manner 
„ ilii H-i^b lor i-fiiiiiiii)ti mull Hpirit. Iflri'di wine- 

I liiiiiiiiliiiK ill tiii-tar, are well ferineiiteil with 

i.,<'ii- " "> I'"' "piti^ ^*ii anpiire a greiiter vinosity 
Hiiil III !'■(>■" "'•i Mild Hppntucli the natun* iif foivign 

l„ U II dii' iiiolaKwi hpirit, brought to the 

^ , II piiixf ktiviigth, is fiiuml not tii have suffi- 

|.i, i.t »ii"'«iiM, II will Ih- pro|»i r li» adil some sweet 
^ I. ii« .il iiiiir, ami if dii* spirit liaH been proiierly 
,li„iill- d III M K< xil*' (o'ut, it may, by this adclidon 
iHih. '" ■••■•'l*' <<■ I****** ^'i*^' onliiiar}| judges as 
I, ,„ Il liiiiiuU (irrut (piMiitities «)f this Mpirit are 
„ „ il >>• iiilidii-i'iiiiiig foivi^n bmiidy, rum, and j 
* 1 1- '• M'xb III' it IN h1h(i UM>d ulmie, in making . 

**|, ,,, I I> and iitbrr ciinlials by iiifuhion; in ' 

.11 .. Iii> Il iit<iii\ pri'fi-r it tnfurei^n brandies. Mo- 

^ M Ilk I .di iiilirr Hpiritii, ih ciiti elv colourless 

,! I.. .. Ill «i > \<nii-i('d( but di-tilltrs give it, as nearly 

J..'i..i— »bb , Ibi eidtiur id fiuvi,;n hpirits. 

y II iNi I A-f' hnuuiiffffin ftottitoro. 

r Liliii " bi diklillhtiiMi iilfiiH brandy of the best 

III, II. Il I.I hi- iliHliiigiiiiilii'd fn>m that olitiuiied 

,, .1,.. I liii iliKiiMiiid MiH. pivHsed, fermented, 

1 II III! il iliiih , MMiinU liHini fit) to 70 quarts of 

I l. I, rbi iviidiie iif thr iKitiitoe, after 

|.i.ii ) ■ • 'iLiili d, Ik iiM-d us IVnmI for cattle. 
|i. ifii/iiiiif itvitinh hranilv, 
I \ |i.ii It ^.illiiiiH III Hill' Kiigliiih brandy, three 
I III.. lull, .iripiiiiiru, and nine (Minces of 

I ,.ii.. .lull la liii III piirule llie«e with some 
,1. ii ••• I ili> II pill It liitii the rest Iff the li- 

t III II H.ll iiiiiii. This will make 
M . I li.iii ' , MMit II i* In* a g<K)d clean 

II ill I... II b II Ml iiddii Pn-nr.h hraiidy. 
il ■ . Uui l»i|i ./ii/WiNICfl. 

..t il.i II' I i'likliiili Hklliiin, anil dissolve 

luiiiuiii, iiiii: III II lui ; infuse them 

,1.1 It h III! lb. uhiih- liiifture of die 
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I n liO-b w ill br. Ill MiVeO Or 

■ii.itii II ibi ■iigliu linen ultith, and 
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poitioii ot Iwrriety iweeC fennel aeed, aod Stnii- 
Durg tnrpentine, without • drop of oil of juniper; 
Mid II better tort, bat inferior to the Uotterdiim, is 
mftde m Weeaoppe. Tbe dittiiler's wuh ai Schee- 
(iRm and Kottenfaro, it lijrlilcr than at Wcesop|»e. 
Stranburg; turpentine ia of a jcHowiili-brown co- j 
lour, a TC17 mignutt agreeable imell, yet tlie least 
acrid of the turprntine. The juniper berries are 
•o eheap in Holland, that thej must have otlier rca- 
■ona tlum mere ehcapneu for being so much more 
■|iaring o( their eonaomption than our distiU«£rt. 
To%akemak9fint, 
Mix fiO quarters oi oarlej tr'Mf ground low, and 
flO quarters of eonrse ground pale mah, with i50 
iMurela of water, at about 170 degrees FahrenheiL 
Take oat 30 barreb of the wort, and add to this 10 
store of fresh porter reaat, and when the remain- 
ing wort is eooled down to 55 degrees, add 10 
qnuiters more malt, previouidj mixed with 30 bar- 
rels of warm water; stir 6c whole well together, 
nnd put it to ferment along with Uie reserved yeast- 
cd wort: this wash will be found to weigh, by the 
neeharoroeter, from S8 to 38 lbs. per barrel, more 
than water. In the course of IS or 14 days, the 
jrcatt head will fell quite flat, and the wash wiU 
nave a vinous smell and taste, and not wcig^ mi re 
than from S to 4 lbs. per barrel more than water. 
Brnne now put 20 lbs. of common salt, and 30 lbs. 
of flour, and in 3 or 4 days put it into Uie still, pre- 
viously stirring it well together. Every 6 gallons 
of this wadi will produee one gallon oil sjHrit, at 
from 1 to 10 over proof; or 18 galloas of spirit from 
enob quarcer of grain. 

The best English geneva is made as foUowt: 
Take of joniperwrries, 3 lbs. proof spirit, 10 gal- 
lons, water, 4 do. Draw off" bv a gentle fire, till 
the feints begin to rise, and make up the goods to 
the required strenrth with clear water. 
7b di9tu tpiriu from carroU. 

Take one ton and eirht stone of carrots, which, 
after being exposed a few days to dry, will weigh 
about IfiO stone. The whoh; being out, put one- 
third of the quantity into • copper, with twenty- 
four gallons 01 water, and after covering them up 
close, rednee the whole into a pulp. The other 
two-thirds are to be treated in toe same mauner, 
and as tlie pulp ia taken from the copper, it is car- 
ried to the preu, where the iuice is extracted with 
mat facing, llus liquor obtained will amount to 
900 gallona, and will be of a rich sweet taste, rb- 
aembling wort It is then put into the eopper with 
cme pound of hopa, and suffered to boil about five 
hours, when it is put into the cooler, to remain till 
the heat comes ^own to 66 degrees. From the 
oooler it is discharged into the vat, where six 
quarts of yeasc are put to it, in the usual manner. 
Let it won forty -ei^ht hours, or till 58 deg., when 
tlie yeast begins to felL Then heat twelve gallons 
of unfcnnented juiee, and iwt it to the liquor, and 
the heat will be raised to 60 de^. Work afresh for 
twenty*four hours longer, the liquor gradually low- 
criiw, as before, from 66 to 58^ 1 un the whole 
into naif-hogsheads, to work from the bung. After 
fUmdiiig three davs in the casks, fifty galluns may 
be dn«n off*, which is rectified the next (Uy with- 
out any additional substance. Twelve gaUous of 
a|iirit will be obtained. 

'J\t make crrack. 

Arrack is no other than a spirit produced by dis- 
lillatioii from a vegetable juice called toddy, whidi 
flows out of the cocoa-nut tree. The operator ]>ro- 
«i<let himself with a parcel of earthen pots, climbs 
np tie trunk uf a c<Nx>a-tree; am* when lie comes to 
the boughs, he cuts off one of tlie small knots or 
kutU)nft, and -ipplies the mouth of a bottle to the 
^ouudf festeuiiig it to the bough with a bondage; 



in the same manner he cot* off others, and pro^ 
eecds till the whole number is emploved: this donct| 
he leaves them until the next mu..iing, when h% 
takes off the bottles, which are mostly filled, and 
empties tlie ^iiice into the proper receptacle. 
When a sufficient utumtity is produced, Uic whole 
put to(|^tlier, is Icfi to ferment When the Ici^' 
mentation is over, aiui tbe liuuor is a little tart, it 
is put iiito the still, and fire being made, die still 
is Mifiered to work as long as that which comes ofl 
has any considerable taste of inirit The liquor 
thus procureil is the low wine ol arrack; and is dia- 
tiUcd %f^\i\ to soiNirate some of iu u^ler)- parts, 
and rectify it to tout very weak kind of proof-spi- 
rit in whicli state we find it 

Ttingusian arrack is a spirituous liquor made b} 
the Tartars of Tuugusia, of mare's milk, left tc 
sour, and afterwards distilled twice or thrice be- 
tween two earthen poU closely ttopiied, whence 
the liquor runs tlirough a small wooden pipe. 

/ o^iie Mpirttg, 

Mix a small quantity of wheat flour in water 14 
if for making iwste, and pour tlie same into tbe 
vesseL The wiiule is tlien to be well roused, and 
in a short time Uie contents will become bright 
To extract alcohol fr*im potatoet. 

Take 100 lbs. of i>othtocs well washed, dresa 
them by steam, and let Uicm be broiacd to powdci 
with a roller, kc In tlie jiean time take 4 lbs. of 
ground malt, steep it in lukewarm water, and then 
pour into the fermenting back, and pour on it 
twelve quarts of boiling water; this water is stirred 
about, and the broised potatoes thrown in, and well 
stirred about with wooden rakes, till evciy pait of 
the potatoes is well saturated with the liquor. 

Immediately, six or eight ounces of yeast is to bt 
mixed with twenly-eiuht gallons of water of a pro- 
per warmth to make tne whole mass of the tempe- 
rature of from 59 to 66 degrees; tliei-e is to be 
added half a pint to a pint of good brandy. 

The fermenting bacx must oe pUu-ed in a room, 
to be kept bv means of a stove at a temperature 
from 66 to 78 degrees, llie mixture must be left 
to remain at rest 

The back must be l^i^ enough to sufler the mass 
to rise seven or eight inches wiUiout running o%er 
If, notwithstanding tliis precaution, it does so, a 
little must be lakui out, and returned when it falls 
a little; the back is then covered again, and the 
fermentation is sufferod to finisli witlioul touching 
it— which takes place generally in five or su days 
This is known by its l^ing pei-ceived that the li- 
quor is quite clear, and the potatoes fidlen to the 
bottom of tlie back. The fluid is decanted, and 
thepotatoes pressed dry. 

Tne distillation is by vapour, with a wooden or 
eopper still on tlie plan of Count Rumford. The 
product of the first distillation is low wines. 

When the fermentation has been favoarable^ 
from ever}- 100 lbs. of potatoes, six quaru and up- 
wards of good brandy, of IK) degi-ees of tlie ai-eo* 
meter^ ait: obtained; which, put into new caskS| 
and afterwards browned with burnt kugar, like tlic 
French brandies, is not to be distinguislied from 
them. 

One thousand pounds of potatoes at twice, givef 
six^ to seventy quarts uf good braiuiy. The resi- 
due of the distillation is used as food for stock. 
To extract potcah from potiUoe top9. 

It is necessary to cut otT the potatoe tops the mo- 
ment that the flowers begin to fall, as that is Uie 
period of Uieir greatest vigour; tlicy must be cut 
ofl* at four or fi\e inches from the gruuoil, witli a 
very sliarj) koil'e. Fresh sprouts vpring, whiih 
will not ouly answer all the purposes of couducl- 
■ng the roots to maturity, but tend to an increase ol' 
their volume, as they, (die sprouts) demaud lesa 




tun quick, ind ttKivIn: (lininiih ili«i|inntitTnf Hi. 
Ull wiiv ihcf hnnil In llw apvn *Jr1. Tbr aihita 



fill! li >tnin|c, lopi thai uv milj im|i(TfiMly rirird 
iii>« OF Uiniwu in, whI utl-ii j^nm oiiQi will thvn 
burn •ell cmn^Kd. 
Tlw ■■Ik'S ninwtril fmin thr hol« mnit bo |hK 

M lh(!ii (hu vMi-r miiM Ih vtiiiinniti-d: Tnr Iliuw 
tvn ninmniinn witwa tiipi owj Ih- uuiI ilnni: m 
lirlng iu llie (ariiMe, wii) lliv mliei Enllrctwl. 
Thfir rcnwins ■Iter (hv eTujiorHtian, ■ ilry Hiine 
ivil<li<ili •nbniBncp, kiinwn in eomnu'reo itiHler (he 
■luw a( laSai iIh- ronru (lir »hei iiri' Iwilvi], tlie 
Br^<T will nvm: nlnnlilc Uw wKit bceomi'i. 

The miSn muiit llirn he eakim^l in ■ tctt hnl 
oniij^iilil the vhuli: mtiu inVMttiO mi nnlrnmn 
reiliUih lirown. In cnn1in|[ It ivmnini ibr, anil in 
fruKnipnli — UnuHi vithiii, und white on'the lur- 
Gki-: in whieh MMe it lakes llie nnnic nTpntiiu. 

The Kilivs, rxhaiiiitcil of liwir alkiline jiTiiwiiilc, 
Mflrinl ein-lhiit m>nHin Gir bnl iulcmleil In be 

7b ifabc hrtmih/mm iml rou. 
Knr lln! tintnntiiin of hrwiil*. the wMer uw<l in 
IIm lirn hHliTis nf llb> tmt*, » bailril igiiin, ami 
INHinnl niii on tlw n-tiilunin from Ihe fimt expre^ 
•jiHi nf ttie |f Hlnihil rnntit thii mnat ttanri W > 
day iir (wn, Htttr wbivh it ii expreittd, ami the re- 
niuiniTii 1I17 iiulji vneii aa « gjnnil fnoil fiir raille. 
Hir jiiire nhlninril iu thii va* ii miiiil villi the 
Kauli- |Hirt* nf lliK irnip anil uic miielh^ which 
tvinaina aftiT Ibr clpreidon nf the veeharine eiji- 
tal<, anil all iHHlnl tiiipAher till half nf Ilia eniiw- 
raUNl. The Iii|iirr ii tlm iioutul intn a aiM[> ei- 
|inii-il to a Irniiivratiire of U ilrg, FHlirerJu-lt, anil 
ciHilcil f 1 Si ilcg. Ilarine aiMeil a iini|iarli(iaatv 

InanlitT of vcBat, it i* left tn rcnneiil, ami in 
(IT 4 <lii;iaAi.T tlic ilialitlallon may be nndi-rtakcii. 

7^ oifiU'H IH^w/rtm AM PMf. 
The Iicvt rniila lieH ealcnlateil fiirlhe i-xtraetion 
nf wipir, HIV llinw which liati: a uiltlliili, mhitinh 
tdvaiili the iilpt mid nnl gmwliffi alinve gmunil. 
AOii kriiiK<eleane<I,thi7an)bnilr<l,en(iMiipiee« 
ami |>aiiiuh.-H in a wnmlen tnxigh with wiNxleii 
naniiiun, anil nlWrvanli |irea»il. I'hp juice thai 
oliUiincil Ulmnieiliatul*|HitiDlnBpolii>lHHlea|ipiT 
UKie anil ■iminnni, during whicli llue the inini 
iniirt ciHiliiiiiallT Im taken vtT. To one lianilnHl 
•liarta nf tbli juice mM two nunm <ir lew of ilack^ 
tncil lime, ilifntiil ao ac to hare the «[ijH-aninec of 
milk, and conlintiu the bolllnK till Ibe juice ii thlek- 
Hied to die liNir^if it. Haiifif- nniiniil il tbrnnsh 
a ■nallcN dnth, Ihidwn it to tlte conaialuner of a 
aj 11111, wliirli iiftvrwanla ia lull intn ([tan, itnne, nr 
wiHiilcn Tviiavit. Ifieae being |iliici!il w ar a mo- 
ilcratefire, MMcharinrciyiitalaapiimr, which briiij; 
freeil l>]'ei|in-nion rrunU..-muisilRgiiiau> juice, a 
V«I7 glint WW m-mr n oblainnl. 

n miihe fmn/tplHI. 
The LiiniliHi Cullejce mnitioiit ni , 

hut Kt(Ulrea the iiH-flifle amvity of.S.VI; 

lin ailmin llie niilnre of Innr nwawref of itiirit 
with Ibracor mralci', and the Brtinburnh College or- 
deneqaal meanireii^llidraleoluitanil water, the 
auccifiejrnrity of vliidi mixtuns Ihef qnnle ai 
.931. The herniate in London are in Iba habit of 
nuking thnr proof aniiil, b; (aking half ■lirii of 
Tine and half water, wlwocror ll 1* ivquirvd, at 
•liey widoni or ncterkeev it in thai Male, 



Tauturt a/aiuimi 
Takenf cmdeanlimanr, I dx.; Mlt oTlaztir.H 
aahjielre, each S (IS. M'ii and ihrvw tlicminii 
ntl hnt crucible; when melietl, (lOur tli^a owiMi 
an iron morur, powilvr tho nunc, while Ih(,bJ 
bi'fiire it grnwaculd |iut it into B botLle wilhiiid- 
ciem <|uanlitT of ipint of (rine. 

ThiaandthetireeedinKarrlobc eoniidtni] ■• 
aleotKil nada wilhout diatiUatiun, hut the; mcin 
ao alkaline faint, ii4i>ch rmdcra diera iniiun. 
. All tliew iiiirita arc Rinulanta, but nuR m- 
ployeil a> Inxuriet llian ■owlicioea 

UQUBURS. 

7b noibc nuafia d'ar.^liquf. 

Talie oTangtvlica lealt, I dnaliRii atalkicfia- 

gi-lina, hitter almondi, blanebcft, eaoli i 01. i ftai 

tgnrit. I^[iinl>i while augar.itiba. Uigeu. itnii^ 

,i-\itenedt Bsiaitmvje. 

Take of lugar, ni.; oil of aniienl, 6 dnft. 
Ridi itieiii lagelher, anil aild by def^ma, (ptril •* 
wine, « iiiiiW; wali-r, 4 lunta. Filler. 

n mate rcai rrrmt rfn bui-badtt. 

Tak«3 down middling liznl lemoni; 6 tarn 
citiiHiii loaf ■ngar.'JH lb>.i (iuhbalm lea*ei, A \L 
■)Hrit<ifwiiie,lU|ialluna( water3J dino. TSimll 
nrmluce about J galhai*, fall nteaaure. Cut Or 
lenMHn and oitmiK in thin dice*, and nut iheio idH 
a«uk| (inur Huon tlieiu the tpirii <^ viae, bunt 
diiwn vlOiB, nud let it Mawl ten day* or a fanniciii, 
then bivnk the anipr, and buil it iiir half ma hour 
in the three gallon! and a half of waier, ikimrain; 
it ftHjufMlyi llian cho|i the lulm-lcai-i^ jiut iIkid 
into a large |>a«. and jmur U|ioa tliera the builint 
liqimr, and VA it Mand till ijuitu colli) then auaia 
il througli a lava iAkw, and put it to die apiriti, 
ba. In llM eaakt buiw down elu>e, and in a fon- 
nighl draw it hlf; Urain ll IbrnuKli a jelly bae, nil 
let it remain to fini-; then liullle it, 
Eaa lie burbaita. 

Take of fn-th urai^ (leel, 1 ot.\ freih leiwn- 

pr»iiri|iirit,4|iinlL IKalil in a bath beat and add 
white sugar in iiowiler. 

7 'e niiile iiitiifia ik ca/e. 
I'ake of roa Ttetl wifliw, ^>nuiid, I lb. ; proof qi- 
I'it, I gallon; m\aa, Ai 111. Uigiit fur a week. 
Itiilafa lie caimt. 
Tidia dT ri|« LJauk eunwKi, Ii Iba., do^et, l 
dnelinii cinnaiuon, I dittu; iiraof nfir'H, U uialti 
•u^r, 3 j Ibi. Ibi^uK f<ir a furtidght. 
Jtiiliifin lit* aritet. 
Take iif mnnillu .lierri.ti, wiib their ktmeli, 
briilnei], I Ibai piifot ipint, K pinta Uigrii fo. a 
iiiunOi, aijiun wii]ieii|ire»ion, aad iben wld lAUm. 
ofwgur. 

liiiliifti ik chnealiit, 
I'a^e of Canicui cocoa nut), routed, 1 lb.; WmI 
India ditto, nuateil ^ 11,., proof niilil, I gallDn. 
\hffM Cir a r.iH.iit'i.t. a™in, anil lU. a<ld augnr, 
■ i 111*.; tinctiini m vanilla, 3il dn>p>. 
£uii Avutt. 
Take of ipirlt of wine, 1 pdloii; encnee of le- 
mon*, and eiience of bcrjpunol, each 1 draelim: 
UiMil in a bath heal: aild tusar 4 Ibi. iliuulicti \t 
8gallDii*of|)ure w.Keri an<C biitly, orange l)a>Ti 
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ftniling water, 3) pitti. When cold, ilniin) nod 
■ltd ftugaur, IJ llii. 

Ratafia de grenoble. 

Take of small wild black cherriet, with their 
kernels, bruised, 18 lbs.; proof spirit, 6 gallons. 
Digest for a month, strain, and then add 18 lbs. of 
wtgar. A little citron peel maj also be added at 
pleasut* 

Maratqum de^roteUlet, 

Ta. ^ ^ gooseberries, quite rii»e, 108 lbs. black 
chen7 l^i;«es, 13 lbs. Bruise and ferment; distil 
aid rectify the spirit. To each pint of this spirit 
ndd as much distilled water, and sugar, 1 lb. 
ffiule de Venut, 

Take of flowers of the wild carrot, picked, 6 ox. 
—spirit of wine, 10 pints. Distil in a bath heat. 
I'o the spirit add as much syrup of capillure; it 
vaaj be coloured with ec -*hineaL 

UqtiodUla, 

Take the thin peel of six oranges and 6 lemons, 
ateep them in a gallon of brandy or rum, close 
stop|ied, for two or three days; Uien take 6 quartj 
of water, and 3 lbs. of loaf sugar clarified with the 
whites ot three eg|g8. Let it boil a quarter of an 
hour, then slram it through a fine sieve, and let it 
stand till cold; strain the brandy from the peels, 
and add the juice of 5 oranges and 7 lemons to each 
gallon. Keep il close stopped up six weeks, then 
bottle it 

Freth manuqian^ a new liqueur. 

Advantage has not hitherto been taken of the 
fruit of the St Luoian tree, {pnmu9 mahaleb^ Lin. ) 
This small black fruit is of a very disagreeable 
taste, but it may produce an excellent liqueur. M, 
Cadet de Vaur, recognizing in this little cherry 
•n aromatic savour, thought it would serve to make 
a kind of kirachwi^scr. In effect, it ierments and 
fuinislies by distillation a Prussic alcohol; but by 
putting it nrst to infuse in brandjr for sume time, 
there is obtained, by distillation in a bath heat, a 
apirit of a very i^^rceable aromatic, and which, pro- 
perly sweetened, foniis a liqueur comparable to the 
beat marasquin of Italy. It is necessary to bruise 
tlie fruit and the nuts before infusing them in bran- 
df. The spirit must also be brought back to 81 
degrees before sweetening it. Then add nearly 18 
oz..of sugar to every quart of liqueur. — Journal de 
J^harmade, 1881. 

Hatu/ia de bnm de noix. 

Take of young walnuts, whose shells are not yet 
liardened, iu number, 60, — brandy, 4 pints, — sugar, 
)8oz. — mace, cinnamon, and cloves, each IS KT. 
Digest for 8 or 3 montlis, press out Uie liquor, ni- 
ter, and keep it for S or 3 years. 

Ratajia de noyeau. 

Take of i>eacli or apricot kernels, with their 
dtells bruised, in number, 180, proof spirit, 4 pints, 
sugar, 10 ox. Some retiuce tlie spirit of wine to 
proof with the juice of apricots or [icaches, to make 
Uiis liqueur. 

Creme de noyemi de Martinique, 

I'ake 80 lbs. of louf sugar, — 3 gidlons of spirit 
of wine, — 3 pints of orange flower water, — \\ lb. 
ffi bitter almonds — S drAvhms of essence of lemon, 
mid 4^ gallons of water. The pi*oduce will exceed 
8 gallons. 

rut 8 Ihs. of Uie loaf sugar into a jug or can, 
pour upon il the essence of lemon, and 1 quart of 
tlie spirit ot wine; sUr it till the sugar is dissolved, 
and the essence completely iiioorporated. Bruise 
the almonds, and put tliem into 'a 4 gallon stone 
AOttle or cask, add the remainder of the spirit of 
wine, and tlie mixture from the ^ug or can: let it 
aland a week or ten days, shaking it frequently. 
Then add die remainder of tlie sugar, and boil it 
ill tlie 4^ jgalloiis of water, for three quarters of an 
luy^r* taung oft' the tcum aa it rises. When eold. 
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put it in a cask; add the spirit, almonds. Ice. from 
the stone bottle; and lastly, the orange flower w»» 
ter. Bung it down close, and let it stand thr^ 
weeks or a month; then strain It through a jeilr 
bag, and when fine bottle it off. When the pink 
is wanted, add cochineal, in i>owder, at the rate ot 
half a ilrachm, or two scruples, to a quart 
Ratafia d'ecorcei d*orange9. 

Take of fresh peel of Seville onuses, 4 ox.— 
nroof spirit, 1 gallon, — sugar, 1 lb. Digest for 6 
nours. 

Ratafia dejieun d^oratigee. 

Take of fresh flowers of orange-tree, 8 lbs. 
proof spirit, 1 gallon, — sugar, 1 J lt>s. Digest for 6 
nours. 

Creme d^orange of wuperior Jtavow. 

Take 3 dozen middling sized oranges, orauge 
flower water, 8 quarts, loaT sugar, 18 lbs. spirit of 
wine, 8 gallons, tincture of simron, t^ ox. water, 
4} gallons. This will produce 7A gallons. 

Cot the oranges in slices, put them into a cask, 
add the spirit and orange flower water, let it stand 
a fortnigiit, then boil the sugar in the water for 
half an hour, pour it out, and let it stand till cold, 
then add it to the mixture in the cask, ai)d*put in 
the tincture of saffron. Let it remain a fortnight 
longer; then strain, and proceed as directed in Uie 
receipt for cremee de Barbadetf and a very fine 
cordial will be produced. 

Fine brandy »hrub. 

Take 8 oz. of citric acid, — 1 gallon of porter,-* 
3 gallons of raisin wine, — 8 (luarts of orange flower 
water, — 7 gallons of goiKl brandy, — 5 ditto of water. 
This will produce 16 gallons. First, dissolve tlie 
citric acid in the water, then add to it the brandy | 
next, mix the raisin wine, porter, and ornnge flower 
water together; and lastly, mix the whole: and in 
a week or ten days, it will be ready for drinking, 
and of a very mellow flavour. 

Rmn 9hrub, 

Leave out the brandy and ])orter, and add 1 gal- 
lon more raisin wine, 6 lbs. of honey, and 10 gai- 
lons of good flavoured rum. 

CwTant shrub. 

Take while currants, when quite ripe, pick them 
off the stalks, and bruise them; strain out the juice 
through a cloth, and to two quarts of the juice put 
8 lbs. of loaf sugar; when it is dissolved add to it a 
gallon of rum, ttien strain it throng a flannel hag 
thai will keep in the jelly, and it will run ofi*clear( 
then bottle it for use. 

[/•quebaugh. 

Usquebaugh is a strung compound liquor, chiefly 
taken by way of dram; it is made in the highest 
|>ei^ection at Drogheda in Ireland. The following 
are tlie ingredients, and the proiiortions in whicii 
ther are to be used. 

Take of best brandy, I gallon,— raisins, stoned, 
1 lb.— cinnamon, r loves, nutmeg, and caixlamoms, 
each 1 oz. (»^shcd in a inurlar,'^saffron, half an 
ounce, — rind of 1 Seville orange, and brown sugar 
candy, 1 lb. Shake these well eveiy day, for at 
least 14 d^s, and it will, at the expiration of tliat 
time, be i^ady to )»e fined for use. 

Jtnotner, fn<;/Ao</.— Take of nutmegs, cloves, and 
cinnamon, each 2 ounces; of the seeds of anise, cara- 
way, and coriander, each 4 ounces; liquorice root, 
slicetl, half a pound; bruise the seeds and spices, 
and put them together with the liquorice, into the 
H^ill, with 11 gallons of proof spirrt, and 8 gallons 
of water; distil with a pretty brisk fire. As soon 
as the still begins to work, fasten to the nozel of 
the worm 8 ounces of English saffron, tied up iu a 
cloth, that the liquor may run througli it, and ex- 
tract all its tincture. When the operation is finish- 
ed, sweeten with fine nwar.— This lic]ueiir may be 
moeli improfwl hy the nUowiii& id^iAkia»\>SM|pft 
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f (n. orcussifr-oil, and in equal quantity of the oil 
«>f caraway seedft. Dissolve in lialf a pint of spirit 
of vine, and niake up with orange wine, so as to 
fill up llie cask. Sweeten, if wante<l, by adding a 
•mall lump of sugar in tlie glass. 

Take 1} e;allons of French brandy, 1 in 5, 6 oz. 
of the be«t French |)runes, S oz. of celery, 9 oz. of 
tlie kernels of apncots, neetarines, and peaches, 
and 1 oz. of bitter almonds, all genth- bruised, es- 
sence of orang^peel, and csst*noe of lemon-fiecl, 
of each 2 iR'nny-weights, j| a pound of loaf-sugar. 
Ijet tlie whole stand ten days or a fortnight; then 
draw off*, and add to the clear noyeau aa ronch rose 
vater as will make it up to two gallons. 
Orange corrUal. 

Take of the yellow jyart of fresh orange*peel, 5 
Iba. proof s]>irit, 10} gallons, water, 2 gallons. 
Draw off ten gallons with a gentle fire. 
Pepperwint cvniitd. 

For twenty gHlloiis. 1 ake 13 gallons of recti- 
fied spirits, one in five under hydrometer proof, 12 
Iba. of loaf sugar, 1 pint of spirit of wine, that will 
lire gunpowder, 15 pennyweights troy of oil of 
]>eppemiint, water, as much as will fill up the cask, 
'which sliould be set up on end, after the whole has 
been well roused, and a cock for drawing off plac- 
ed in it 

Ratafia. 

Tliis is a fiquor prepared from different kinds 
of fruits, and is of different colours according to 
the fruits made use of. These fniits should be gu- 
thered when in their jj^^^atest perfection, and the 
largest and most beautiful of them chosen for the 
puqiosc. The following is the method of making 
red raiajla, fine and soft: Take of the black-heart 
cherries, 24 lbs. black cherries, 4 lbs. raspberries 
and strawberries, each, 3 lbs. Pick the fiiiit from 
their stalks, and bruise them, in which stnte let 
them continue 12 hours; then press out the juice; 
anil to every pint of it, ad<l ^ lb. of sugar. When 
the sugar is dissolveil, run the whole through ihe 
filtering bag and add to it three quarts of proof 
•piriL Then take of cinnamon, 4 oz. mace, 1 oz. 
and cloves, 2 drachms. Bruise diese spices, put 
them into an alembic with a gallon of proof spirit 
and two quarts of water, and draw off a g:illnn with 
a brisk fii*e. Add as much of this spicy spirit to 
the ratafia as will render it agreeable: about one- 
fourth is the usu:d propniiinii. 

JDry or tharp ratafia. 

Take of cherries and g(»<»seberr;e*, each .W lbs. 
mulberries, 7 lbs. r.ispbemufi, 10 lbs. Pick all 
these fruits clean fnmi their stalks, ke. bniisL' 
them, and Jet tlu*m stand twrlve hours; bill do not 
•uffer them to ferment. Press out the juico, uud 
to every pint a<ld three ounces of sugar. "When 
the sugar is dissolved, run it tbrougli the filtering 
bag, and to eveiy five iiints of liquor add four piiitii 
of proof ^]lint; logellier with the same propoilion 
nf spirit drawn t'i*uii) spices. 

Common ratnfia. 

Take of nutmegs, 8 oz. bitter :dmonds, 10 lbs. 
J/isbon sugar, 8 lbs. ambci'griii, 10 grains. InfuM: 
thesi: ingi-eilicnts three da\s in 10 g-.tiions of pi*oof 
apirit, and filter it through a flannel b:ig fur usi.-. 
The nutmogs iiiid biiier almonds must bi* I)rui8e<l, 
and the amberg: is i'ul>bcd » ith the Lii^lion sugar in 
a marble moriiir, before tliey are infused in the 
a|jirit. 

Cfitrru brandii. 

One of the best and most ccnitinon ways of mak- 
ing clieiTv brandy, is to put the cherries (bring first 
rlean pii-ked from the stalks) into a vci^fi, till it 
K about hnlf full; Uien fill up nitli ivctifird nio- 
UMeft bi-andy, w'iich is generally used for this coin- 
l»uund« and w heu the^* liave been infused sixteen or 



eighteen days, draw off the linuoi fy degrees, as 
wanted; when drawn off fill the vessel a second 
time nearly to the top, let it stand about a month, 
and then <lraw it off as there is orcasion. The 
same cherries may he used a thinl time by cover- 
ing them with over-proof brandv, and letting it in- 
fuse for six or seven weeks; w'ben drawn off for 
use, as much water must l>e added as the brandy 
was over-proof, and the cherries must be after- 
wards pressed as long as any liquor I'emains in 
them, before being cast away. 

When drawn off the second time, the liquor will 
be somewhat inferior to the first, when more sugar, 
with half an ounce of cinnamon and cloves beaten, 
may be a<lded to twenty gallons of it; but thcif* 
rfiould only be half the'quantitv of cintiamf' snd . 
cloves in each twent}* gallons of the first ' •' ^sioii. 

^lother mtrthod.— \ ake 72 pounds ' ^nerries, 
half red and half black — mash or s^ ,ze Uiem to 

Ineces with the hands, and add t< .em three gal- 
ons of brandy, letting them steep for 24 hours — 
then put the maslieu cherries aiul liquor into a 
canvas bag a little at a time, and press it as long as 
it will run. Sweeten it with loaf sugar, and let it 
stand a month — then buttle it off, putting a lump 
of loaf sugar into every bottle. 

JInother. — To every four quarts of brandv, put 
four pounds of red cherries, two pounds of black, 
one quart of i-aspberries, with a few cloves, a stick 
of cinnamon, and a little nnmgc i>eel; le( these 
stand a month close stopped; then bottle itdf, put- 
ting a lump of loaf sugiu* into ever}' bottl**. 
JiUich cherry brandy. 

Stone eight pounds of black cherries, on«l put o« 
them a gallon of bnmdy. Bruise the stones ii a 
mortar, and then add tl'iem to the brandy. Cover 
them close, and let them stand a iimnth or sit 
weeks. Then pour it clear from the sodiinent, an# 
bottle it. MorellocheiTios, managed in this man 
ner, make a fine rich cordial. 

Caraway brantly. 

Steep an ounce of caniwnv seeils, and six ounces 
of loiif sugar, in a quart of i^rumly • h-t it stand nine 
(lays, and then draw it off. 

7x*yi.oM brandy. 

Put five quarts of water to one gallon of brandy, 
take two dozen of lenionx, two pouiu.s of the best 
sugar, and three pints of milk. Paix> the lemons 
very thin, and ]»\ the perl \o strep in the brandy 
twi/lve bnurs. Squi<-Z(r tbe Ivnions upun the sugar, 
then put the n'.nter If) it, and mix .'dl tbe ingiftlients 
tng^'tner. lloi] the Ui'.lk, and ponr it in boiling. 
Ix't it i>tanii '24 b(Mii**s and iben Mutiii it. 
C/r«;i."r bvatidn. 

Put the rliipH of »*iglueeii .Sc\ ille ni-jiiip«*s in tliree 
quails of br.intly, and li-l ibnii Merp u t'ui-tni^bl in 
a Rtone-bottle (-l(i!Hr stoppeil. Il')il two iiu:ti1s ot 
sp'.'itig-uater, with a pf)Miiil and a b-.df cf the finest 
sugar, nearly :mi h«nir \«-r}' gentlv. (birify the 
water and sugar with tbe wblie of an eg*;, then 
sli-ain it through a jeliy-ling, and boil it iieuriy bulf 
away. Wlu-n it. is cold, sU'.tin the bnuidy iniu tUa 
syrup. 

liaapbeiTy hrundti. 

Take a pint of uaii-r :.ii<l two (juart« of brniidT, 
and put them into a pitclii r l-.w^^r eu'.>i!|;li to hold 
Iheni and four pintK oi' i-u<>|)ben ie>. Pur in hall a 
pound of loaf suv^tr, and let it retnaiii tor a wc*'k 
close CO%ere«|. Tlun lake a piece of ll::iiite], with 
a piece of hollaiid over it, and h't it run through 
by d(*\n'ees. It niav !»:• racked into ether b> ttles a 
Meek :d'ter, and then it will be |H-rh«.tly fine. 

Awtthcr nu'thod. — l<:is\)b<Try brund} is iiifu'4.»<? 
nearly after the same maimer as fheiT\' brandy 
and drawn off with about the same addition of 
bnindt to what is (h-awn off from the first, s<'cond, 
aiHl Ulird infusion, and duleificd aeeonlinclT^ Evfl 
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makiiig it \»T a bright deep eolour; omitting cinnt- 
mon kiiA clovtrt in the firtt, but not in the tecond 
•nd third iiifuiion. The second infiiiion will be 
somewhat paler than the fint, and muit be height- 
ened in eolour, by adding cheiry brandy about a 
•^iMrt, with ten or more gallons of raspbern* brandy; 
•nd the third infuHon will require more cherry 
brandy to eolour it. It may be flaroured with the 
juice of the elder ben*)-. 

Whitkty cortSat, 
Take of cinnamon, gmger, ami coriander aeed, 
each 3 nt. mac<>, cloves, and cubebs, each, 1} ox. 
Add 11 gallons of proof spirit, and 3 gallons of 
wHtcr, and distil; now tie up 5 ox. of .iuKlish Mf- 
fi-oii, raisins f stoned) H lbs. datt's, 3 do. liquorice 
root, 8 do. Let these stand 12 hours in 2 jc^^lloiis 
^uf water, strain, and add it to Uie above. Uulclfy 
the whole wiih fine sugar. 



ESSENTIAL AND OTHER OILS. 

Tlie oils are obtained by distillation, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to prevent the articles 
from adhering to the still, and the oil and water 
acquiring a burnt tastet they are all stimulant, in 
doses of from 3 to 10 drops upon sugar. 

Oil ofaniaeed. 

One pound of the seeds will yield 3 drachms. 
It is congealed, except in warm weather; this oil 
is carminative, and |»nisoiiou8 to pigeons, if rubbed 
on their bills or head. 

Cojffntt oil 

This is obtaineil from the leaves, which are im- 
|X>rtcd from the Eant Indies, generally in large 
copiKT flasks; it is cooler than thut of |H.'ppermint, 
but smtrlls of turi>ontinc. It is used externally in 
rheumatism. 

Oil ofccKraway. 

This is obtained from the seeds; it is carmina- 
tive: 2 fKjuiids will yield more than I oun^e, and 
I cwt 83 ounces. 

OH 9^' clux'et. 

This \% obtained from the spice of that name; it 
is very heavy, acrimonious, and supposed to con- 
tain some part of the renin of the clove. One |iound 
of cloves will <. «eld from 1 J to 3^ troy oz.: 7^ pounds 
will yield 1 {Kiund of oil. It is als«) expressed from 
the cloves when ri|>e. Muller, by digesting half 
un oz. of doves in ether, and then mixing it with 
water, obtaiiieil 7 scruples of oil, greenish yellow, 
swimming U|>on water. Oil of cloves is im|>orted 
from the spice islands; it is stimulant, and addeil 
to nurgntive pills to prevent' gtnpiiig; it is exter- 
nally applied to aching teech. 

Oilofitutia* 

This is the common oil of cinnamon, and is ob- 
tained from the bark of inferior cinnamon, lmporte«l 
under the name of cassia. One pound will yield 
fmm 1 to 1^ <lrachms. It is stimulant and stoma- 
chic Anotker oil is obtninetl from cassia buds. 
Oil oJ'cluimomUe, 

This is obtained Irom the flowers, and is sto- 
machiu. One pound will yielil a di-achm; 83 
pounds will yield fn>m 13 to 1 8 di'achms. It is of 
a fine blue, e.ven if diMtilltMl in glass vessels. 
0/7 of cinntimon. 

This is ohUiinLMl from the fresh bark which is 
imiKirted from Ce\lon. l)e Guignes lays, the 
ciiuuimon of (Jofhiii China is so full of essential 
oil, that it may be pres««Ml out by the fingers. 
EstcHce ofceiirat. 

This is obtRined from the flowers of the citron 
tree; it is amber-coloured and slightly fragrant; CO 
pounds will yield 1 ounce. It isaliio obtained from 
the }ellow p'urt of citron |K*el-, it is colourless, veiy 
Uiiii. ami fi-agnuit The aecond oil it ut^taiiMKl by 



the distillation of the rello v paK of eitroa \»i, 
and Is greenish; 100 eitrona will jield I omee it 
the while essence, and hKlfan oanoe of ihiL hii 
likewise obtained from tbe jellow part of dim 
peel by expmaion betvecn t vo glaM ^lalea. .%!«, 
from the cake left on aquecxing citron ped, b* 
distillation with water. It ia thick. 

Cvmmm enence •fcedroL 
This is obtaina4 from the fiBcca left in the wb 
of citron juice; eknr, fnurrant, rreenish; 50 powli 
of feces will yield, by oistillation, S yauu^di^ 
Knee. 



\gn ml tfiavemder. 

This is the tme oil oT ipike, and is oblaiMd 
from the flowera and leeda of broad-leaved laica- 
der, and more commonly those of Freneh lavcmla-, 
stoechas, with a quick fire. It ia sweet secatc^, 
but the oil of the narrow-leaved lavender, or Ed|- 
lish oil, is by fiu* the fineat. 

E»9enee9fiavfnder. 

The oil of the flowera of lavender ia rcodcR^ 
more delicate in its odour bj age; but to pi««tai 
its brooming glutinous bj keepinv, which itisverr 
apt to do, draw it over in a water bath, with a aasil 
quantitY of alcohol, whieh ia termed the esseott, 
and wfiich, after being kept closelr corked fix 
about seven yeara, posseaaes a peeuliarlj fine ddi- 
cate o<lour of lavender, entirely free from em|if- 



reuma. 

OH ofmdmt, 

Obtaine<l from the dried piAnti 6 ponndsof fredi 
leaves will yield 5^ drachma; and 4 lbs. dried will 
yield 1 1-2 ounce. It ia itimuhuit, cannimCife^ 
and antispasmodic 

Eftenee ofnenlL 

Obtained from the flowers of tbe oiwtge tree; I 
cwt. of flowers will yield only 1 ounce of oil 
Anothi^ essence is obtained from oranjge peel, wd 
is very fragrant. A thini essence ia obtained horn 
unripe oranges, and is of a gold eolour. 

Oil of nutmeg. 

Obtained from that s^icc; it ia liquid, and of a 
liale yellow; a sebaceous msipid matter swims mpaa 
the water in the still. 

Oiloffeppermint. 

Obtained from the dneu plant; 4 lbs. af diefimk 
herb will yield 3 drachms. In general it reqoires 
rectification to render it bright and fine. It is 
stimulant and caiTninalive* 

Oil of pennt/njfoL 

Obtained from thelierb when in flower; 3 pomds 
will yield 6 drachms: emmenagogue. 

Oil of pimento. 
. Obtained fiom allspice: one ouiiae will yield S(f 
drops. It is stimulant. 

Oil of rhodiitm. 

Obtained from the true lignum rhmdhmc 80 
pounds will yield 9 drachms, and in very rcainous 
old wood 80* pounds will yield 9 ounces. It it 
light yellowish, but grows red by keeping. Ano- 
ther oil is obtained from the root ot rose wort, 
rhotUo^a ro9eat it is yellowish, and has the smell 
and uste of that from the true lignum rkodhuHs I 
pound will yield a drachm. 

77ie inte Riga balsam. 

Obtained from the slioots of the Aphemousli 
pine, fnnui cembra, previously bruised and macer- 
ated lor a month in water. It is iiellucid, very 
liquid, whitish, and has the smell ana taste of oil ot 
junii>er. 

Butter of rote*. 

Obtained from the flowers of damask roses, 
while, solid, separnting slowly from the rose wi^ 
ter: it has little scent of its OM-n, an<< is used todi- 
luti: the scent of musk, civet, and ambergris: I 
c«t of roses will yield fi*om I'i ounce to as 
ouiistu 
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Oilofrotemary, 

ObUined from the flowering tops; it is tweet- 
■eented: 1 cwL will jield 8 ounces: 1 pound of dry 
leaves will yield from 1 to 3 drachms: 70 pounds 
of fresh leaves will yield 5 oiuioes. 

OUofrtie, 

Obtained from the dried plant; it is earminativc, 
and antispasmodic: 10 pounds of leaves will yield 
from 2 to 4 drachms; 4 pounds in flower will yield 
I di«chm{ and 60 pounds will yield S 1-8 ounces; 
7S pounds, with the seeds, will yield 3 ounces. 
OUoftauafnu, 

Obtained from the sassafras root; 84 pounds 
will yield 9 ounces; 50 pounds will yield 7 ounces 
and one drachm; and six pounds will yield two 
ounces. 

Oil of thyme. 

Obtained from the pUnt; 8 cwt fresh will yield 
5) ounces; S 1-8 pounds, dried, will yield 1-8 a 
drachm. It is stimulant and caustic; and used in 
tooth-ache, applied to the tooth. 
Oil of vwrtmoood. 

Obtained from the herb; stomachic: 85 pounrls 
of green wormwoo«1 will yield from 6 to 10 drarhms 
of oil; 4 pounds of dry will yield one ounce, and 
18 poomls only 1 1-8 troy ounces. 

Birch oiL 

Obtained by distilling 80 pails of birch bark, and 
1 of ledum palitatre, crammed in lavers into an 
earthen ])ot, with a handful of trii>oli fietween each 
layer; the mouth of the [Kit is closed with a perfo- 
i-ate<l oak plug, and being inverted, it is luted to 
the mouth of another pot sunk in the ground; the 
pot being then surrounded with fire, a brown em- 
)>yreumatie oil distills per detcennun into the lower 
jar: an 8 gallon pot, ]>roperly fllle<\ yields about 
S lbs. or 8 1-8 lbs. of oil. In Siberia, it is prepar- 
eii without the ledum. This oil is liquid when fresh, 
but grows thick in time. It is used in Russia for 
eurnring leather, to which it gives a very peculiar 
■meU, much disliked by insects. 

Oil of ^um-benzoin. 

Obtained by distilling the residuum left after 
making flowers of benjamin, by a strong fire. It is 
used instesd of birch oil, in making an imitation 
of Russia leather. 

Oil of titrpentine. 

Distilled, in Europe, from common turpentine, 
with the addition of about 6 times as much water; 
but in America, where the operation is carric<i on 
upon a very large scale, no water is added, and its 
accidental presence is even dreadcfl, lest it should 
produce a disruption of the stilling apjiaratus. ^ 
7b rectify oH of turpentine. 

Pour three parts of turpentine into a glass retort, 
capable of containing double the quantity of matter 
flubjected to the experiment Place tli^ retoK on 
a sand bath; and having adapted to it a receiver 5 
or 6 times as large, cement with paste made of 
flour and water, some ban(|xpf paper over the place 
vliere the two vessels are^incd. If the receiver 
is not tubulated, make a small hole with a pin in 
the bands of cemented pa[ier, to leave a tree com- 
munication between the exterior and interior of 
the receiver; then place over the retort a dome of 
iMiked earth, and maintain the fire in such a man- 
ner, as to make tlie essence and the Mater boil. 

Tlie receiver will become filled witli abundance 
of vapours, com|K>»ed of water and etiiereous es- 
sence, which will condense the more readily if all 
'he radiating heat of the fiimace be intercepted by a 
plate of copper, or piece of board placed between 
the furnace and the receiver. When the mass of 
oil, subjected to experiment, has decreased nearly 
two thirds, the distillation must be stopped. Then 
Wa^e the product at rest to facilitate the separation 
of tlie etIiMvous oil, wlueh ia afterwards scpantMi 



from the water, on which it floats, by means of a 
glass funnel, the beak of wluch is stDpi>ed by the 
finger. 

Tliis ethereons oil is often milky, or merely ne- 
bulous, by the interposition of some aqueous parts, 
from which it may be sejuirated by a few days' res'« 
The essence, thus prepared, possesses a great de 
gree of mobility, and is exceedingly limpid. 

Another inr/Aor/.— The apparatus employed i» 
the preceding process may lie use<l in the present 
case. Fill tlie retort two tliirds with essence, and 
as the receiver is tubulated, apply to the tubidurc 
a small square of paper moistened with saliva, to 
afford a free (lassaige to the vapours. Graduate the 
fire in such a manner as to carry on the distillation 
very slowlpr, until a little more thad half the oil 
contained in the retort is obtained. Separate from 
the product, a very small quantity of exceedingly 
acid and reddish water, which passes at the same 
time as the ethereous essence: by these means the 
operation is much shortened. The oil of turpen- 
tine which remains in the retort is highly co- 
loured, and thicker than the primitive essence. It 
may be used for extending fat, varui^, or for coarse 
oil painting. 

Xhtmholx oiL 

Obtained hj distillation from Hungarian balsam. 
It is distinguished from oil of turpentine, which is 
commonly sold for it, hy its golden colour, agree- 
able odour, and acid oil mess of taste. 

Baltiun of turpentine^ or Dutch dropt. 

Obtained by distilling oil of turpentine in a glass 
retort, till a red balsam is left 

Or, by distilling resin and separating the oils as 
they come over; first a white oil,tlien yellow, lastly 
a thick red oil, which is the balsam. It is stimu* 
lant and diuretic. 

Oil of tar, 

Obtaine<l by distilling tar: it is highly valued by 
painters, vamisliers^ Sec. on account of its drying 
qualities; it soon thickens of itself, almost to a ba^ 
sam: the acid stiirit that comes over with it is 
useful for many imrposes wliere an acid is wanted. 
Rectified oil of hartelun'ny or JMppeU* oiL 

Obtainc<i from liartshoni, distilled without addi- 
tion, rectifying the oil, either by a slow distillation 
in a retort, kc. no bigger tlian is necessary, and 
saving only the first portion tliat comes over, or 
with water in a common still; it is very fine and 
thin, and must l>e keiit in an oi>aque vessel, or in a 
drawer, or dark place, as it is quickly discoloured 
bv light It is ant'.8|uismodic, anodyne, and dia- 
phoretic, taken in doses of from 10 to 30 drops, ia 
water. 

Japan camphor. 

This is obtained from the roots and shoots of the 
launu camp/iora and laitrua cinnamomumy as also 
the capura cunmdu, by distillation >ftith water. 
This cru<te camphor is refined by sublimation with 
one sixteenth of its weight of lime, in a very gen- 
tle heat 

Camphor from etaential oilt. 

Obtained frum the oils of the labiate plants, by 
a careful distillation, without addition ol one third 
of the oil; Uie ix'siduum will he found to contain 
crystals of camphor, on separating which, tnd re- 
distilling the remaining oil two oi' three times, tlie 
whole of tlie camphor may be obtained. Oil of 
rosemar}' or of swet't marjoram yields about 1 ox. 
of camphor from 10 of oil; of the sage 1 oz. from 
8; and ot' lavender 1 oz. from 4, or e\en less of oil: 
that from oil of marjoimn is not volatile, and al- 
though it takes fire, it soon goes out. This rosin, 
like Uie others from essential oils, may be obtainefl 
in a larger ]iroportion, i t the oil ia kept in slightly 
stopped bottles iu a kioI place 
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ipirh for llie time prewrilH'*!, >ilil 

■■ vill be nillmeiit to prcTail ■ Ixirni niTaur, or 

.1. TliL' li'iuarvliiclienroMOTiTfint In thcdi*- 
lillati'Hi !■ hr KnnE kipl lij iUrlf, niKl.r the title 
nf •■•iriti *nil the oUirr ruiininpi, which prare 
milkv, an Hnnl <ln«nbr*n. Bui il i< [ireTenble 
to mn Mil (he nrnninp tiq^er, silhnut finin* 
lliem, tliM llie viten nil]' yoweii the Tirtud tf 
the iiluii entire 

A. InlhciliuilUtlanofthefcwRten, IheEcnalne 
hnnrh' obtaineil frnm vinp !■ dircctal. When 
thii i<i tint to Ih! iiiDcnreil, tike, inMewl of ttut 
(vooT-iiiiat, hilfili<iunlilTnr*vcn rectiSed (pi- 
rit, prepuvd trrtm tiij nther frrmcnlerl liqunn. 
Ill thi* tteeji the increuienln, ■nil then iiM tiirinf 
vMer ennii|[h, bnth In mike np Ihe fpuinlilf m^ 
drreil to b« ilnwn nir, anil tn |>n:vciit tiuniin|. 

I'ske oS fine olil i^-neh brindT, 3 j^Iloni, nr, 1 
nltim of hJKlilf tvetifieil ipirit ni wine, and 1 gml- 
lim of tpring water. VM to the hmnilj, or diluted 

Siriti, 1-3 ail nnnec, or incire, of true Konian oil 
Hert^mnt, wbone pan» liave hocn |irp*intiiil)- 
well iliTHtrd bf iriKimlion wilh lump nipir, In « 
IeIui iDortsr. Niiw Hiilil hv a waler heal, and 
draw nlf lii ijtiarli only. Ily ihil aiientinn, a 
kinii Mtedlent berfpimnt water will he prodiuied, 
which will fcmain kmmI for Iwi^niir yeun, 
t}rigiiial rempf Ar Ilimg-iry -miter. 
T.JI original rreeipli fiir prqiaring lhi> inmliM- 
Ue Intiia, ia wrillen in leltcn of gmA in the haiiil 
Tritim[arP.li»>1ivth,qn«innfHnt.|^rT. Take of 
ai|<» Tilx, riur linH-i diMillct, 3 pana,— Ihe tnpi 
__^ ._.. _., .._..^. -- ' - nut to|{i> 

.a be dii- 
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m lii[^ atill, aix larfge bundle* of fine gnen 






1 full 



Uoomi one pMiml tif laiiiicter < 
onnceiof true Kiutiih oil ol rmeTnirr. Tlie roae- 
inai^-liaiTFa and nnwer* mux be nripped from all 
fhttir wooil anil fyven (wijra. Whvn tlie whole bai 
been In ■ iliite of digi-iiion for Iwcnlj-four hour*, 
(llnil aa hcfore, drawing off uboul iwentr-fliie nr 
twentf-iii galliini, but no man:. When iliNilled, 
Mop It vtoietj in « eop|ier feuel, and keep it an- 



F^l ditii 



nail ill 



tit imi 



liu(eci 
h-mill,- 



■nder 



mon huiiehv> of awevt maijonra, in floser, dried 
•nd Mripped ^m the iwigi, — 1 pnind ol calaniHi 
aitmalictit, — I pound o( jcltuw launden, — and I 
nnunil of onn^ and lenon pccL I^ llw thrra 
laal be •rparatelf beftleu iota gra)> powder. Mix 
Ihe abore ingrcdienli, viil put ihcm Inlo a liily- 
gallon enpper Mill, and add to Uieiu twenty pllooa 
of proof apiiit, and th* aanu quaolirr of nin or 



AnhetBdW 
. „ . .. __ genllehcil,lr4 

the flovrn and teedt, vh leh uw Tcrj li|ht, itaU 
nac aiiddeoly In the MilMieiul, Mop op the wo^ 
and Fnilanger the whole work. 

Inereaie the lire after the Ent half bov,^ 
keep it ref^lar, till Ibe (ermtnatioii ef Ihepnaoa 
Draw off about twenlT-wx or twentj-erTm plkais 
or continue ao looK at Ihe ipirit will bunt, b> to 
amdioalion of ■ lifted naper to a imall iguaadi; 
of It in a Bueer. Seal lUf, when (he Mill ii per- 
frctlji cold, let it be well ctnncd oat. The iifn- 
dirnti ihoilld be immediate] j dried In the hb, 
olherwiae thei will besome niouldr. Whnlhar 
il a eooiidcrable qDantilT Gtoib thivc or four mtk- 
inn, it ought to Ik groanil in ■ laill. Mid CmIt 
■ifled. Tfier will be found to be of vrcM Die ia 
the making of ordinary brawn waah-lMlTa; and wilb 
aome adclitioni of brown nowdcra for the hair. 

Simid ifiitfflaA'aii. — Nov return the ipirit) 
dravn olT into the Uill, and add ten or tweln pi- 
loni of water. Then put in the folloving ingiedi- 
enli, Inuiird and mixed: li nuoeea of nutinegi, i 
m ttaA, I 



Hofpimi 



™i!^B™ 

aided Iron 



them brfnn Ihef are oHd. ._ 

of Monix, 40 ouneet ol gum-beifjamin, H ounsd 
of Ubdanum, and 40 Tenellioa. 

Dnrak anil bniiae the abnre alio, but make m 
little ilujt ai pouible. I^u the dual from tbiH 
and the rnrvgoinr, tngclher, into a eoBrae muilia 
bag, vhich ii to he hun^ in the atill, mi that the It- 

?uor,duringdiililtalian,nu7eilr>Mall iUiirlarai 
'he whnlc are then lo rciaain Id the liquor, ia a 
cold Hate, for forly-Hi^it huurii allenUMi beinf 
ilill paid to lilting and itnpmi^ cloie, aa belbrr. 
At iliE end of Ihii lime kindle the Rre, and work 
off (ilowlr tt lirM) until twentf-aiigalluDaandit- 
tilled. Ail all the dilTvrenl niniiiBgt lonthcr i* 
a enpper reaiel, kepi for iliii purpoae on^. 

Haling drawn nlT, in thii aeeond diatillatio^ 
Iweolj-iii gidlDni, mil logetlier 10 uz. of apirit of 
miiik, 10 01. of ipirit of ambergria^ 1-Soi. of true 
oil of larender, I -it ot. nfcueiKt: of ber^mot, and 
l-S OK. of oil nf ihodinm. No* add to it, in a 
Mpi>er Teiarl, thai will hold fony ^lona, lii |*l. 
Ion* of oranp>flnwer «ater, and ciglit gnlloni of 
roBe-vater,reeentl]i made When propenj nuaed, 
put all Ihete into the copiier Tewel, and atir the 
whide weU togcilier. Adii to all Uieie a qiuM of 
■' ■ '>t.andwliii'h hai 



ix the • 



dme, until th: tl 

Hie il 
lt,topn:; 



•ken clrarlT 



indMuptlie 



n agilate and 



■eil. 



3 hue a 1oek.eock aoldcTed into 
.^iili. Tbiiihnuldbc|iliMdfuU 

_... the bottom, in order iliat (he 

milk, anil other impuritiea may fall to the bottom. 
If thli hoiiey-waiur lie made in the i|iritig, and 
if Ihe vcailicr be bir, il will lie uuite fined down 
in theocuraeofa mcmthi dint ii, if it be notoiien- 
eil or diilurberi. Wlicn, by drawing oiT a little in 
a eiau, the milk, kc. I)i.ve fallen down lo the bol- 
toDi, dmw tlie whole oH' into cluiu and well aea. 
•oned atDiie^ or gbiu bultlett or into another ei>i>- 
per-jar. Thiaeompowtioaouglit never to bedrasa 
oiTin rainy or cloudy weathi-ri lor then the Biilk.i 
apt to riM. In warm weather it ihould be keyt 
•ooli and, ia vlatar, ai warm ai (loMible. W'lieii 
diililled in the vlntcr, the jan ought tn he warm- 
ed, or otherwiae llie hooey-water will not be fiw.-^ 
(br Gva tr Mx nuBihi. 
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This honey- witcr roiiy keep thirty ye«r». 

riic in|n«ilients from the second distillation are 
sf mucii greater value than those from the first, and 
therefore require more care in the drying. 'Fhese 
«pe of great uae for tins best sort of gross powders, 
for tweet bag»y ke.;and, if made into a nne pow- 
der, may be made use of with great success, in the 
best sort of brown perfumed ballt, 

l*he same powder, with fresh ingredients, 
makes excellent pastils, to bum; and may be fur- 
ther used in making spirit of benjamin. 
Compottnd tfirit of juniper. 

Take of juniper-bemes, well bruised, 1 lb. ea- 
raway seeds, and sweet fennel seeds, eacli, bruis- 
rd, l' 1-2 oz. diluted alcoltoi, 1 gallon. Macerate 
for two days, and haring added as much water a* 
will prevent eiapyreuma, draw off, by distillation, 
one gallon. 

Lavender Mpirit. 

Take 14 pounds of lavender llowert, 10 1-S gal- 
lons of recti^ed spirit of wine, and 1 g^on of wa- 
ter; draw off ten gallons by a gentle fire; or, which 
Is much betlbr, by H sand bath heat 
Lavender water. 

Take 30 gallons of the best wine S|>irit, pour ic 
into a copper still, placed in a hot-water batli, over 
a elear but steady nre; put to it 6 pounds of the 
Iw^iest and freshest lavender flowers, after having 
separated them from all stalks and green leaves, 
which give the lavender water a woody and faint 
smell. Put no water into the still; close all the 
junctures well, ar d let the sf tints and flowers stand 
. n a slate of digestion for i4 hours; and then, with 
a gentle fire, \lraw off* 25 or, at most, 26 gidlons 
only, whidi, as aoon as distilled, are to be poured 
into a copper vessel for keeping. Wooden vessels 
ami cans are to be avoided, as the best narts of the 
oil and of the spirits will be absorbeu by them, 
snd consequently loft. When the distillation it 
over, draw out, or quench the fire, and let the re- 
maining spirits and flowers continue in the still un- 
til the next day. When tlic above quantity of 25 
or 2fi gallons has stood for 4 or 5 davs, put to it 10 
oz. of true English oil of lavender. Mix the whole 
well in the jar, by drawing out one or two gallons, 
and then returning them. Uepeat Uiis ten or 
twelve times, tlien stop the vessel up dose, and do 
not disturb it for a month, at least. 

Jjavenfkr wnter of the tecond order. 

To the 4 or 5 eallons of the spirits, anfl the la- 
vender flowers left in tlie still, after the distillation 
mentioned in the last article, add 15 gallons of 
eomroon proof spirit, 9^r 10 gallons of spring wa- 
ter, 3 pounds of lavender-flowers, urA 4 ox. <^ oil 
of lavenfler, intimately mixed with loaf-sugar, by 
powdering it in a glass mortar. Digest tlte whole, 
and flraw off* 25 gallons, proGee«ruig in every re- 
spect as before, except that, in this case, no oil is 
to be adde<l; for, as there is so much water pre- 
sent, the a<ldition of oil wouhl be apt to turn the 
whole quantity muddy, or of a blucish or opaque 
colour, which it cannot be easily freed from, with- 
out a second distillation. 

Jjxvemkr wate** for immfduiie uae. 

Mix with 1 gallon of proof spirit, l^ ounce of 
tnie Knglish oil of lavender, which is all tliat will 
properly combine with the spirit, without injuring 
tlie colour, by rendering it muddy. Wlien the 
spirit and the oil are properly mixed, tliey are to 
be put into glass bottles, which are to be well 
stopped, and ought to be shaken l>efore used. 
Perfumed lavender latiter. 

Distil by a gentle heat in a sand or water bath; 

or mix and shake frequently, during 14 days,lhe 

following ing^lients: 1 ounce of foreign oil of la- 

v«<nder, 1-2 ditto of English ditto, 1-2 ditto of cs- 

U 



sence of ambergris, and one gallon of rectified spi- 
rit of wine. 

Ijemon water. 

The peel of the lemon, the |>art used in making 
this water, is a veiy grateful bitter aromatic, ami, 
on that account, very serviceable in repairing and 
strengthening the stomach. Take of dried lemon- 
peel, 4 lbs. proof spirit, td 1-2 gallons, and one 
eallon of water. Uraw off 10 gallons by a gentle 
fire. 

Spirit of peppermint. 

Take of the herb of fieppermint. dried, 1 1-2 lbs. 
proof spirit, 1 gallon, water, suflioient to prevent 
burning. Distil off a gallon. 

Compowut gentian water. 

Take of gentian root, sliced, 3 lbs. ; leaves and 
flowers of tne lesser centaury, each 8 ounces; in- 
fuse the whole in 6 quarts of proof spirit and one 
auart of Mtfter^ and draw off the water till the 
Kints begin to rise. 

Spirit of tcurvy grata. 

Take of scurvygrass, fi*esh gathered and bruised, 
15 pounds; horse-i*adish root 6 (lounds; rectified 

anrit of wine, 1 gallon; and water, 3 pints. Digest 
le whole in a dose vessel 2 days, and draw off a 
gallon with a gentle fire. 

JkntiKorbiUic water. 
Take of the leaves of water-cresses, garden and 
sea scurvygrass, and brook-lime, each 20 bandsful: 
of pine-tops, germander, horehound, and the lesser 
centauiy, eaen 16 handsful: of the roots of bryony 
and sharp pointed docic, each 6 pounds: of niustai*u 
seed, 1 1-2 pounds. Digest the whole in 10 gal- 
lons of proof spirit, and 2 gallons of water, and 
draw ofi'^by a gentle fire. 



ACID LIQUORS. 

T\) make vinegar. 
Vinegar is used prmcipally as a sauce and to 
preserve vegetable substances; but it is employed 
extenially wlien an over dose of strong wine, spirit 
I opium, or other narcotic poison has been taken. 
A false strengUi is given to it by adding oil of vit- 
riol, or some acrid vegetable, as pellitory of Spain, 
capsicum, kc. It is rendered colourless by add- 
ing fresh burned bone black, 6 ounces to a gallon, 
and letting it stand for two or tlu'cc days to clear. 
Mix ciilcr and honey, in the nroportion of 1 lb. of 
honey to a gallon of cider, an<l let it stand in a ves- 
sel for some mon Jis, and vinegar will be i)roduce<l 
so ]>ow( rful, tluit water must be mixed with it for 
common use. 

jinolher mel^i/.— Scheele, a celebrated che- 
mist, has recommended the following recipe: 
1 ake 6 si>oonsful df good alcohol; to this add 3 
pints of milk, and put the mixture into vessels to 
be corked close. Vent must be given from time 
to time to the ^s of fermentation. In the coursa 
of a month, this will produce ver}' good vinegar. 

Another, — Put into a barrel of sumcicnt dimen- 
sions a mixture composed of 41 wine pints of wa- 
ter, about 8 pints of whiskey, {t*eau de vin de 
grain) about 2 wine pints of yeast, and 2 i>ouiids 
' of charcoal, and place it in a proi>cr situation for 
j fermentation. At the end of 4 months a verv good 
I vinegar will be formed, as clear and as wfiite as 
water. 

Common vine far. 
This is made from weak mait liquor, brewed f<ir 
' the purpose: its various streiigth is, in England, 
. denotcfl by numbers, from 18 to 24. 
j Another. — ^To every gallon of water put 1 lb. of 
I coarse Lisbon sugar; let the mixture be boiled and 
ii ikimmcd as long as any seam arises. Then Ui k 
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be iMurnl Inin prnpcr nttrh: and irhpn it it u 
rmif »■ lifvr, wlii^ii wnritcll, irt ■ hMit, nibhecluver 
■ ill. -nti, >i> [iiii In it. Let it work itboul U 
hiiiir*, Biiil tlii'ii (Hit il into In lron-tioei|ied eaik, 
ritril ■■illiPt' ni«r ■ caiiMmul firr, or alien: Ihcnim- 
iiin «in -rfiiimllie itrrMe; jiart of ihc i\ij; In [liii 
iiiii.HiiHi il (IxHilil not lie cIimcIt Mniipnl up; but ■ 
IiIp, iir •nmtthiiiK linii1>r, Asulil be i*iii on (he 
•iinp; IiiiIp, In kei^ nU llie diM uiil inieeii. A( 
till- ••nil III' bIiihu a mimlliii (•■II 
hr rli-nr ukI fil fiir uir, iiid nUT be bMii«l off, 
TIh- iiuiicer il ■* lir|il, iftrr il il tiotlleil.thebcUer 
llvilllir. KtbmatrlciHiliiinineihi! liquor 
Ih- i-iiiinnl III tin! •un'* lienl, llw belt lime In be- 
yiii iiiakinf il ii in llie monlh of April. 
HVw nufgnr. 
TakfMiir dirt nf wine tlualiHitaDeihroiiehli 

prinil; Ihrn likt »iiie nf ilir fniit or ilalkl of 

rliHh ineribi- liip iif it, Inr ni da;i— after which, 
|iiH llii>in in llir vinr|cm', ind Mir il well about — 
tlirii |nii it In ■ warni plan-, if ia winter, or if in 
wiiuiiii'i', put II In a }ard in Ihe tun, with a dale 
iitrr ■III' linii);. \Vli<-n llir tiWKar il antir enc 
ami fiiu', rarh il nlT into a clran tour eaik, 
liiiiiK il iipj lhp« t*"* 'liollic ■' -' - — 

UK-mtiil.'*.. 

'ni.-l.r.>.rprkkfl wiiirai 
hifpi-ilii Ml til vinivM'. 

Suear naffitr. 

T<i i-arh RiilliiB 'ir OMIT a<ld S Iba. of brown u 

C; sihI ■ liillr iraiti Ii-htp it I'lpowd to the H 
Ml iiiiiiilhi, III a n>iiel •ligliily Mopped. 
f.'uMrArirjitiN<stir. 
Ilniiw iIh- K,.,«*r-' "^ -"^ ' 

JiTil..,"" 

htiuii it ihr.Hiicli ■ ranvaii h^. To erenr gallon 
III' lii|uiir mill I ll>. of hatiwn Mtgar, and nir them 
H rll i-i,[i-thrr Ix'liin; Ihrr an |mt into the euk, 
I'riwrcl iH all iitliPT ni|H-cti ai before 'llih n- 

raapb.-i'i7 riiH-Kir, nhichmnj' he nuik On tlieiame 
(dan, » hr uii.miir in iIku reiiwiU. The raitv 
■miTira an* mil mpilrvtl to be ol the belt met. Hill 
lli.'> •h>mld be rln.^ hiiiI w.II flavoured, 
(/urraiit vtne^ir. 

'I'hii il naile In Ihe ainie way ai that from iwne- 

benirt, inlr jiieli irfrUic eurranli from Ihe iialki. 

J'timnnc viiitgar. 

Ti< It ipiNrti"rwa|«riHit Glbi. ofbrnWD lugap: 
111 II IhiII Irn mlnulet, and ukenlf tlieioum; iiiiiir 
■ill II hull' a (K-rk of primmieii bsfora il It quite 
mill, piti in a lilUe freah J'eatt, awl let it work in 
a Halm plare all niiihli put it in a barrel in Ihu 
liilr.li>ii, and wlien iToae working, duae the barrel, 
■■III ki'iipliiK 11 111 a warm idaee, 

Atli-r iiiakiaK lal^n wine, lajr the preaied rai- 
tiii> IM a Imp lit Imri. Ilirn to caeb ewt put 10 



When honer i* ratrwEtcd from the i«K W 
meaDi at pewaaune, lake the whole naai, bleak laj 
Kjiuateil, andiiilDcaeh Inb or veaH pot ow put 
Di eomhi, and Iwo of waierj pluc tkem ia ilw ao, 
or in ■ wirm plaec, aiu) aover them wiib daW 
FcmieniaiJun lake* nlaee in a hw iiitj% aad ta 
tinoet from I to IS oaya, " — — ■*-- '-^ 



'llir [HHinal ■••n III riib-r Will ierfe for vinegar, 
III •HHiiaKliin aliirb pnicn'd lliut.— Fint dn-* ofT 
Itx- etibr liriii a luti-k ihal haa hail (tue^r in il be- 
l-uvi Ihrii lull iiiiiia uf IliB a|iulu* tiait have been 
imiiaiHl iiilu il, tel ll» wluilit In the aun, and iu a 
wpuk w It dna It waj ha ilnwn olT into another 
mmL— Tllla la a wkhI laliln tlnepr. 

ruMVW^aiii iKt rrfmet/fiuif. 

'I^ike iha akin* uf nlaliu after Oitj have been 
■H^il ill luakliiji a liie, and [Ktur Ikm limri Uieir 
own qiiKnilij ul' bDllIng walur nn lhaiu| allr Ihcm 
well about and lliuu wi the talk ia a warm ^laac. 



qierMiwi 1» carried on. During U»e fenKalM«>^ 
air the matter from time to time aad praaildun 
with tlw hwdt, tjut it mar be pecfcsUr HakN. 
When Ihe fenneotitiDn ■■ orer, pot ibe nuWrr ii 
drain u,>oi. lie.ui or Itrainera. At tlie hooim rf 
the vetKli till be fmaHl a yelloir liquor, ehitk 
lauit be thrown awaj, beoauae it would aaoa en- 
Inet a diwreeable iniell, whieh it vonld maaai 
nlcale to the iiMgar. Tben waah Um tob^ ptf 
iiilo llii-rn Ihe water te^arated from dia Mlwr «k 
ten it immi-dialelj bEgiDt t« tun aouri when ik 
tubi inuti be again oonred w'th elotha, and kral 
modeniiBly warm. A palliele or akin ii liiewied H 
thnr lurtiiee. beneath whieh the einegar aoaiini 
tlreripli; in a mjnth't time it benu to be ian. 
it mun be Ivft Manilinga little longer, and ibea ft 
into a caik. of whieh Ilie bung~hoie ia left afca 
It maj then be uied like anf other ¥iacnr. 
Til Iraigt/m tn^ftir. 

SulTer il to be repcatedlj froaen, ■■**! u uv^ 
Ihi! upjier cake of ice, or water from it. 

All Tinegart owe their urinaipal atrw^ih to ib 
aeetie acid ilier contain; but the viiiBgar of wiit 
eoiiiaina alio a laitar, a iroall poition of the udii 
acid, alcohol, and eoiouriog mailer: that of ciikr 
•uiitaina menlj' the malic aeid, little iv no ^l -i*^ 
and a yelluwitli cidoiuing matter. 
Pinegan/nm arangi tuu Hibrjlnrr i , cftat, rO- 
yjlaaen, mak rMea, £#e. ■ 

1^7 an ounce ofeiilier of the above flowen, (n- 
eu|it ihe orange Sowera, which will not bar dn- 
iog), for two dayt in Ilie tun; ihea piit them iiKui 
boltle, iKWr on litem a jiinl of liuegiir, doaelj «« 
tlie iKittU, and infuK 15 davt In mwleraie bi« a 

pn, cu. HUT be mule in a liniilar iDauiter. 
'J'b prepare ice itiiegar. 
Saturate 3 or 4 poumli of punSod potaak wiih 
wineorbeei-iiiiqjiir, which hai baen diatillajonr 
Ehareoal povilerj evainnla the lalurated liqaor u 
Lhe aonaittcee ol* a d<r powder, of which pulSlbt, 
uenralcif welglied. w'heii alill wann, into a glaw, 
pretioutiv heaiinl, and aliulll wiihaElaaa Roiipir. 
'I'hen pour a Ibi. uf aulidiUrie aei.l inu> a nliKt, 
|iTuTlried on III upper part wiili a pipe, and juiulu 
It a recrifer, hnve eonugh fiir containing ahvul ft) 
piiili uf water. Iteicin lu aild to the luliiliuriii anu 
'lie above aall in tniiUI |MCtiimi: ihakine and Hir- 
ing il (nqumtlv. After haviug roiled dl the aali, 

aihrhy degree* i II oiv of ul|ihitria Mid, aad 

■hut tlie pipe with a wel bhulder: aHffcr the whuU 
In alaiid quietly uiio itigliL 'I'lw nett noraii^ 

Slaee the ivtort into the laiid-iinl of a fui-naee » 
eejilT, that Ihe uiid between ilie bolii>iu of ilic 
piK «nd the relort lie o;,ly about hiilf an ineh Ihicki 
put CilB J-teii.T iiilo a refrignralory hllnl with 
TCT7 aold water, after whlsli apply a grulle Urv. 
About an hourafter, Ihadialillationouuiincuceiliy 
while funiei appcHriiiB in the veiKdi, at whiek 
llmethefiTemuiibeTeiyearafullyDaiiaeeil. I'hr 
dmpl that go over nMy lUBceed one anottwi- <{uirlf 
ly, wilbout aky dinger of ilin veateit beiujc arut- 
M: bot be niY eai-eful t)ta( no uotieroiit kiivaiui 
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white fumpi only lodge in the lowest part of the 
receiver; and when thej b^in to riK, particularl}r 
witii a whirling motion, take the fire immediately 
out of the furnace. It ii, beudcs, necett^iT to refri- 
gerate often the upper part of the receiver with 
cold water, or, whicii it still better, with snow or 
ice. The ending of the distillation is known by 
the disapiiearance of tlie white fumes, by the drops 
running oyer much slower, an.l lAiticularlr by tlie 
liquefaction of the residuum to a black irolhing 
fluid, Uiat goes easily orer into the receiver. At 
the moment of the liquefying and frothing of that 
tnbstance, Uie receiver ought to be taken off, and 
another put on, into which 5 or 6 dr. of a much 
weaker and disagreeably smelling acetous ^cid will 
go over; that, however, mav be used for purifying 
the i^ vineear from the adherent sulphurous acid; 
when, after naving diluted with water, it is satu- 
rated with barytes, filtrated, and evaporated to 
dr>'nesa. The residuum is ground to a fire pow. 
de'r, and, together with charcoal powder, added to 
the ice vinegnr; after which the mixture ought to 
be reeufied over a gentle fire, to the dryness of the 
residuum. Of 3 lbs. of acetate of kali, 2!2 oz« of 
iccwvinegar were obtained by this method. 

To make quota. 

Mix rye flour an<l warm water together, and 
leave it tUI it has turned sour. I'h's vinegar is 
much drank in Russia; it loooks thick au<l unplea- 
sant at first, but becomes agpn^euble by use. 
DiaUUed vinegar. 

This is obtHine<i from vinegar by distillation, 
rej«^ctin^ the -kh or 8th part that comes over first, 
and avoiding its acquiring a burnt flavour. 

Distilled vinegar is weaker than the common, 
but is used sometimes in pickles, where its want 
of eolour is an advantage. 

Itnpnn'ed aiitilled vinegar. 

Obtained from wood dintilled in lai^e iron cy- 
linders for the manufacture of charcoal for gun- 
powder; when rectified it is used for all tlie pur- 
iioses of distilled vinegar. 

To deprive vinegar tmd other vegetable liqtddi of 

their colour. 

To take away tlie colour of vinegar, a litre of red 
wine vinegar, cold, is mixed witli 45 grammes of 
iKine-charoal, in a glass vessel. Shake this mix- 
lure from time to time, and in two or three days 
the colour completely disappears. When the pro- 
cess is to be perfitrmed in the large way, tlirow 
the charcoal into a cask of vinegar, which must be 
•tirred from time to time. The highest coloui'cd 
red wines treated in the same manner become [ler- 
feetly limpitL Ivory black possesses the lame pro- 
|ierty aa bone black. 

'1 prepare the charcoal 

Fill a eniciblu witli the most oomi»act parts of 
ox and sheep boiies, lute the cover, carefully leav- 
ing only a small opening at the top, place the cru- 
cible on a forge fire, and heat it erailually till i*ed, 
when the flame from the oily anu gelatinous itarts 
has ceased, diminish the opening and suddenly 
raise the fire, when cold, reduce tlie charcoal or 
porphyry to fine powder. 

To procure pifrotigneout acid, 

Tliis acid is procuii'd from any kind of green 
vood (such as cord wootl}, used for making char- 
eoal; a cord of wooil (worth in Moimmuihsihii'e 
aliout Hm. \ will proiliice about eighty gallons. It is 
obtained in the following manner: — A brisk oven is 
tilled with coal or wood, until it becomes stiffiuient- 
ly hot to heat an oven over it to that tlegree as to 
reduce green wood to a charcoal. The upper oven 
should be closely stop|ied except a tube at the top 
to carrv oH* the steam or y«id, which tube is passed 
through water, and the steam thus condensed tonus 
ilieamd. 



To fireptire the tame. 

Place a large cast-iron cylinder, or retort (simi- 
lar to those used for tl>e production of carburetteil 
hydrogen gas), in a furnace, so that it may receive 
as much heat, all round, as possible. One end of 
this cylinder must be so constructed as to oi»en and 
shut, to admit wood, and exclude the air. 

Oak in pieces about a foot in length is to be put 
into the cylinder, which is to be filled as full as 
uossihie, witliout being wedged, and the door must 
be shut close to exclude air; from the cylinder It-t 
a worm run tlirough «old water to condense the 
acid; by this it is conveyed to a lai-ge cask placeil 
on one end, where there is a pipe to carry it from 
that to two or three more; thus it is completely se- 
cured from flying off in the vaporous state. The 
fii-e is now to be raised to a great heat, sufficiently 
powerful to convert tlie wood completely iiitocliar- 
coal. When the acid ceases to come over, the fire 
is to be taken out, and the mass of wood left to cool 
in the confined state, when it becomes perfect char- 
coal. In the first cask, tar is chiefly contained wlili 
tlie acid, it precipitates to the bottom, and is drawn 
ofl*^ by a cock; it is afterwards boiled in an iron 
boiler to evaporate the acid, before it is fit for use. 
If Uie acid is not strong enough, it is pul-into large 
stpmre vats about six ir.ches ttcep, for the puriiose 
or making a large suifacc, to evaporate ai»art of 
the water contained in the acid more speedily by a 
slow heat. These vats are l>edded on sand upon 
the top of a brick stove, where a gentle heat is ap- 
plied; thus it may be procured in a pretty strong 
state. 

This acid, now well known in Britain as an arti- 
cle of commerce, and in its native state is a liquid 
of the colour uf white wine, possesses a strong acid 
and slightly astringent taste, combined with an cm- 
pyreuinatic smell. When allowed to remain in a 
sr»te of rest for eight or ten days, tjir of a black 
colour subsides, anatlie acid is tlien com|)arativeiy 
transparent To purify it further, it undergoes 
the process of distillation, by which it is freed Ironi 
a still greater portion of the tar, with u iVich it is 
combined, and is Urns i*endere4l still in. re trans- 
parent, ilut though the process of distillation bts 
repeated without end, it will never be free<l from 
the volatile oil with which it is combined, and 
which is the cause of the empyrcuma constantly 
attending it. In short, it contains tlie same protier- 
ties for (he preservation of animal mutters fi'oni 
putrefaction as Hinoking them by wood does, which 
IS practised at uresent by 'Jie most harbarotis na- 
tions, and which has been handed down from the 
remotest agi*s of antiquity. 

At a rccent.anniversary of tlie Whitehaven Philo- 
sophical Society, two specimens of meat cui*ed 
with the pyroligneous acid were exhibited by one 
of the members. They were prepaix'd on tlie 7lh 
of September, 1819. One had been hung up at 
home, and the other had been sent out by a vessel 
to the West Indies, to try the effect of climate upon 
it, and brought back on die return of the ship 
to thai port. They were tasted by all pi*eBent, aitd 
pronounced to be perfectly sweet, fresJi and fit fur 
use, afftT a lapse of 15 mouths. 

Besides its antiseptic use, this acid is employed, 
instead of acetate of lead (sugar of lead), by the 
calico printei*s, to make their acetate of alumine, 
or iron liquor. Though it is not sufhcienily puiv, 
it does well enough fur blacks, browns, drabs, ftce., 
but f«>r yellows ur reds it is not so goo<l, owing U> 
the oil and tar which is in combination with iu 



JVvte by the American Etlitor. 
Most grocers, dealers in hams, and others who 
are |>articular in tlieir meat, usually take t>:e pre- 
cAittion to case each one after it it smoked ui u;»ur 
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Double o^bnyDi tu. 

T»ke of ipirit of nitiie, 3 H»n. viiterS Ibi Or 
A fiifficivnt tiuanlitv that a bottle holding 6 uvmi 
uf wattrr tliHli hold 8 niiiices of this acid. 

»hiother. — ^Take of jpreen %-itrioI, calcioed sl- 
niost lu retlDcu, of nitre, each tMjiuJ nanija. 
Distil. 

Common agifo^artu. 

T»'.:p of nitri!, uud pn*cri vitriol, nm ealrtDr!. 
each 6 ilii. gn-en titriol, calciiMfil, 3 lbs. Diftii. 

.ifi'>//«?r.— Take of ipirit of nitre, and dislillc 
walrr, of wch e«|iial pnitioiia, by weight. Ab*. 
ih- that holdf fi^ oz. of water ahoiild hold S<a.«i' 
this acid. 

iVTm/iV atpia-furti; 

Take of green vilriid *i Iha. nitre, 1 lb. ItidL 

.huitftfr, — Take of spirit of nitre, 2 lUa. «atr, 
3 Ids. or a nifficiont i|uaiility that a bottle holdjnt 
■ij oz. of water should hold'5 oz. of tliia aciiL 

Th(. Rtn>ni;er kiiitU of thin acid are uted ua 
caustic for uaits ktc. particularly bv farriers, f:v 
whirli tlie adilitiuii of oil of vitriol' is an adrxiitsgc 
Thf accidei.tal mixture of spirit of scill, triSoi 
lV#,ni inipiiriturh in the nitre, may |>e got rid of by 
dis4.dvii)fr ri'fiiiod supr in S'iroe of the acid, pfiur- 
niK ofTihe ch.ir, and dropping it into the renuJa> 
ili-r hn long AS aikT pn-cipit&te takes place. 

Take of spirit of niuv, 16 oi. common salt,! 
oz. Di^sfd^c. 

.IwU/i^r. — Take of sjiirit of nitre, 16 oz. salao- 
nioiiiitc, 4 oz. l)issid\e. 

Common ntpui regia. 

Tuki* of spirit of s;dt, 'J lbs. spirit of nitre 1 lb- 
Thin will <lihsidve gold. 

Jh'ph/ojrittictiteif •pirit of scft. 

I'uki* of nun Minn salt, .3 Iha. nu«ngunese, I lb 
oil fd' vitri(d, 'i llis. water, 1 lb. Uibtil, nlacitig a 
hnfficienl (piaiiiity of water in the receiver. 

This spirit is of a pale greenish vellov, and 
scarcely hiuivier than water. It bleaches linen, 
straw, and Lakes out fpiit spjls, ii^on ukoulds, or 
ink Qiarks. 
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MISCKLLAXEOUS nE\'ERAGES. 

7'o nuikt ginger beef. 

Take of gooil Jamaica ginger, 2.J ox. moist su- 

pir, 3 IhK. civaiii of tartar, 1 oz. ihe'juice and |icci 

' of two iniddling sized lemons, brandy, A pint, good 

: aid ill ale yeast, ^ pint, water, J^ gallons. This 

II vltv, til) ,1 will prmluee 4^ dozen vt' excellent giiigrr beer, 

!i>IN. Din- |l which will keep tuelvt- months. Bruisi? the gin- 

• I lit nil h) ji ger and nigar, and boil tliem for'ii) or 25 minutes 

■■ in the water, itlice the lemon and put ii and I Ik* 

••• «iiti, cream of tartar into a lai-ge pan; pour Uie biiiliui; 

\li\ .mil liipior upoti them, stir it well rouml, and whcu 
I, ulit n I milk warm, Hitd (lie yeast; cu\er it over, let il re- 
■. il .ill ' main two or three days to work, skimming it fi-e- 
li ittii I ipiently; then siraiii ii through a jell) -bag into a 
■ I ilti* j cask, add the brandy, buiigilown \ery elose, anil 
■)i. I I at the end nf a loiiui^ht or Uiiee weeks, draw it 
I, tiill olV and bottle, and coi'k \erv tight; lie the cork 
il.iwn with twine or wiiv. Jt'ildoeiiiiul work well 
. Ill first, add a little moiv yean, but be cai'eful of ad- 
ding too much lest it table id it. 

Spnice beer. 
Take,, if white is intended, 6 lbs. of sugar; if 
I i>i\>w II, as much treacle, and a jiot of spruce, and 
■ un gallona of water. 

luis is also managf^d in the. saiae wh) hs ginger 
ti k:it viee|it that it should be bottled as soon as ii 
lit 4 dvuitf woi'kiiic. 

jFr^wn tpntce beer. 
I'i'ui X |;aIlons of culd water into a barrel, and 
«ti. .• titidiiig 8 Kftllons more, put tliitf in alsot aild 



Ml 



I. 



• I 



DnriiLLATioN. 



19 Ibi. oTmotaHn, with *bout ) Ih. of ihc eiKnce 
«f ■prUM.-i aiid imil>c«nine*liiileooolei', j ■ pint 
of gOAit tie ya.it. llie whole bping well atirreil 
or rolled in'ihe bunrl, mou be left wiih the bunv 
omrnrtwom- three ilsnj utter which the li<|iiDr 
■UT be iiTiniediatelT buitleil, well eorked op, urn! 
p>ek«l in ww-duil nr (am), wbtn it will be ripe, 
aorl fit to ]r1nk in ■ fnnnif^L- 

Retncmbcr that il ilirnlLd be dnva off into quart 
Mnne botilei, tnd wireiL 

iriate tpFucr hetr. 

Fnr t. c**k of S gmlloni, mil well to^er { lb. 
oTlhe pure* cuenee of iiiniw, 7 Iba. DrinaTiugtr 
naile into ■ eliriHM ijrup, itirl Hbont U gillam 
•f hot WDler; »id wlien •uffioitiiily utirretl >ocl in- 



■le jeiit, ihike the «ik well, __ 

tfor4diiT*; (fter which bnng 11 up. In k Tewrliifi 
tt mi* be botllt.'d ofTitUrlha Uiiuil miinner, sncl in 
■ week or ten da^f it ■ill be fit for uk. If, on 
bonginr it eloK, ibpuil of *nnx. ofininsliu, firit 
diuolTcd in ■ little uf the winnetl lifjunr, or in ci- 
der, be Mirred in, by wbt of fining, it will nequiir 
a saperior deeree of cleamEii. In proportion to 
Ihe Goldneu of the weather, the quantity of yraat 
4ioal<l be inereaKd. Some, ihnead of yeait, uw 
■le or beer^-grauiida the Drat timu nf nuking-, and 
aftETWkrdi the groniidi of their Inriner inruce 
beer. Id warm weather, Tciy little ferment ii re- 

SfUxer water. 
Take of water an; auaniity. Impregnate it with 

mean! of « foreing pomp. 

Gqiid Magnriin. 
Take nf water, 1 Kalian, carhoTiRte of magneiia, 
9 dmchoit, and Impregnate it a) above. 



Take one ounee 




eof potati, 


and 




Soda ipater. 






Take 9 mmeei of •ubearbonaie 


rioda,xnd 




pregnate aa aboie 








'"'» p 


riable bmnnatle 






T«ke of lartari 


acid, 4 oi. Ina 


tugaraoe 




wnee of lemon. 


drachm. Po> 


der the Mrt 


"<t 


Mid.aDdtheHiga. 


Tery fine, in a marble or H 


? 


wood mortar, (oh 




•eaMH 


ft) 


ftiii them tozeihe 


, end pour Uio 


•MliaKDrM 


MP 


trf.minn (ill Ik 


"is 


!■ 



laixtare after each addition, till IhewlKdel 
then roil Ihem thorouglily, arid 

SuJ parta, wrapningeaehupaei 
white paper. When wanted I _^^ 

heeeuarr to diuolre it in a tumbler uf aflllPaiJK' 
and fioe'lvmonade will be obtained, cwUiniog l{ie 
flavoorrflhsjulceandiieelof lliclumor - ' — -■•- 



heln|> Terr irolalile, it rcqahii to be hoileil it> 
It with aflloie eoTer, and not forao long a lime 
> reqaiiite For cocoa. Iti ammalic virtue rcn- 
I it very pleawnt to (he palate, and a|p>ecible 
he itomRch! snd, *t the nme lime, ]M'ia«>inK 
well'kiinwn eonvetinf; proimtiu-a of ihe atiaa- 

root, and the nntriliol-> Tirtuel of oosoa, it be- 
lea a Taliiable article of diet to a great varietT 



■Vtanf/oiw iftWfl 



e equal quanti 

€»e»ai mix them, and « 
iMOt of milk, to whieh iii 
water. Hoil tlie whole for 
>]Uently Mirriiig. Supt 






mfuHn a 



idded aceonliriie to 
ikfast, with bread and butter, kc. 
lu. Miila vhildren aii<l ailulta. 

Siutiifrat cocoa. 
The fruit of the tfuni/nu4r« ii highly eMeem- 
rd in many paita of South Ainvrica,Bi a nulritioui 
■tticleof diet. 
Ita tubMHtiee i 



nfinralida. 


Iihaibcenlb-irdtDreBr 


teahauwed 


nrcnelh mo 


r^™pidly thin either eoeo 


, chooolaii. 


or any r.ri. 


B«-o>H •ubMai>eea. and to 


.tlilhteron 




than either animal nr tegiiublejelliai. 




-/b matt cSoAlate. 




Itoatt the 


cocM in a frying pan, 


placed on a 


elear fii*i * 


id harlnR ancrwArTli ein 


"cd them of 


he hoiki, 1 






r. aidl afKrrwardi beaten in an iron 


nionar, the 


bottom of w 
on Ihe lire. 


hich ia made preliy hot, by nlaeinr it 
II ilie wliole runt i^^to a thick kinifof 


oil. Ii> th 


4 Mile il muil be poun: 


d into Ihiii 


monldi of a 




when cnlrl. 


Ik. cakeo may be taken 
-.11 mix with their cocoa n 


nit Kn- tiae. 


The S|«ni,> 


uu too great 




iliivct nnd cinnamon, b 


aidea other 


drig, with 




•ergria, kc. 


I'he Pariiia 


...iMfewornoneoftheie 


>iin-»liei.ta. 


they only c 


ooHf tlie beH nula, which an called 


cnrLca,' fi, 


m llie place from whea 


« they arv 


biT)U|;hi| a 


d with tliew they mix a 


Tery imall 


qnanliti- of 




111, andtlH 


fim-M -n^r 


but Tery acldam any elov 


Ma Choco- 


..to, freih r 


-fm, the mill, ai il eooliin 




ntr which 




OKlyelectri- 


CHLa.idi'eu 


inaliiia property for aome 


li..>earLerit 


.athcentu 


ned out nf ibe jmria, but 


oon loaei il 



by hail 



■n.e ,>ow( 



In- melting it again in an iron ladle, and 
nmiring it into the tin nana aa at finti but when It 
beeumei di-y mil [lowdcry, the power il not eipa- 
ble of being refivvd by iimple melting: tiut, if a 
amiill quantity nf olive oil be added, and well mix- 
ed with the choeolate in llii.. ladle, ita eleetrioity 
wiU be completely reiiored by cooling il in the tia 

-fflofAer methfd.— 

late de)<cnda, in a |ni -.---. - 

pTvponng it for llie table, it la oeeeuatj that the 
Urieieat attention he |iaiil to the fullowing aimple 
direotion. To make thii cliocolatc, put ihe ouJk 
anil water on Inboilitlieii aenpe the chocnhile fine, 
iwo Miuarei to a luiit. In luit the itu- 
Lhe milk anil wute»b«il), take it olT 
iw ill tlie choeulatei mill it well, and 
rith the frothi whicli praeuu will nut 
^^_.ea Tile tugar nnv eitln-r be \mt ia 
^Kinwdchoc'daleiirailded afiei-waiili. It 

.PV^nfemidv before it ia wanludi beeaUK 

heatint aMin bijurea lite fUvuur, ilcitivya Uir 
froih,M aepwateithe bo<ly of tlie cliiwuUlei thi 
" uf the nutb<^ngiibierieil, after a few nu!>uici' 
bailing, or even itanilitqc lui^ liy the tiru, to riaa 
lo till- top, which ia the mdv eauae whv titii «liiic»- 
late cun olfeiiil Ibe moat delicate itomavli. 

The iiifiiaiim of »(id well-mailr Duaihiw hn in 
boiling wiitiT, ill Uie manner nf tea, aboat three 
quarteii of un ounci! for two or three |ier«oi>a. ia a 
bcvera};e for the GiUing and evmiiig reC'etioa, aa 
much biijicrior 16 the dritil teaira of China, a*, 
gold or Bilrer are ui|ierior lo iop|wr and trad. 

Tliia iiaiire lea ia aa healthful aa It la irntefiil to 
the ]>ala1e:iiii nerliariae and aronnitir, InMCMl of 
bitter and empvrriioutioi it la itimulaliiig to thu 




Ill Ibc jilnul, HiiJ jiiuliiullji ullcr tin 
Vf KuAv iK>*nt r^*. 
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husk, (liride the kemcit, «Si7 thcra gradually, and 
theu loast ihoin in a dole tuskI, or roaster, keei>- 
iii)( x\\^m conuiuially stirring. (Ihvc must be taken 
not to Imm or roast them too much. Take of these 
roKstcil accms, pround like other cofr;;c, half an 
ounce aloitc, or mixed with a <h*achm of other cof- 
fee, and sweeten u'ith sugar, with or without milk. 

Acorns liave always been esteemed a wholesome 
^nd strengthen: ng nirtriroent for man, and their 
medicinal qiulities have been found to cure the 
slimv obstructions of the viscera, and to remove 
Mervous complaints, when other medicines have 
failcfl— for though acoma are looked upon to l>e so 
great an astrin^'ut as to be sparingly used, citlier 
I'Xternally or internally, by being roasted, they 
lose their astringent quality, and hence ha^re no 
more that effect tliaii coffee. This coffee is also 
}iaTtirularly eflieacious with respect to women 
v^hose complaints arise from di!»')rdei*8 (icculiar to 
their sex. 

Another method — As the acorn is deficient of 
the oleaginous princinles inherent to coffee, this 
luar be remedied by the following process, and the 
fruit of the oak may be then recommended. Let 
the acorns be toaslc<l brown, tlien add frvsh butter, 
in snuill pieces to them, while hot, in the ladle. 
Stir them with care, or cover the ladle and sliake 
il, that the whole may be well mixed. 

To make cnfffe. 

The best coffee is impoited from Mocha. It is 
said to owe much of its suju'rior i|uality to being 
kept long; attention to the following circumst:mces 
is likewise necessary. 1. The plant shouhl he 
grown in a dry situation and climate. 2. The bcr* 
ries ought to he thoroughly ripe before they ai*e 
^thered. 3. They ou^ht to be well dried in the 
Hin; and 4. Kept at a distance from any substance, 
'as spii-its, spices, dried fisli, &cc. ) by which the 
liiste and flavour of the berry may be injured. 

To drink coffee in perfiction, it slintild be made 
Iroai the best Mochu berries, carefully roasted, and 
after cooling for a few minutes, iv(Iuc<m1 to powder, 
4nd immediately ii)fnse<l; the tincture will tlien be 
of a su{)erior description. But for common Ube, 
the coffee of our own plantations is, in general, of 
rery good cpisdity, and the following mode of pre- 
paring it may be a<)opted. 

1. The berries should be carefully roastofi, by a 
pmdnal application ot'lieat, seorchiiig,bul not bum- 
Aug them. 

12. iarinding the coff*ee has been found preferable 
to pounding, because the l:«lter pnicetis is thought 
if» press out, and leave on the sides of the mortar, 
some of the richer oily subblances, which are bot 
lost by grinding. 

3. A t^ltratiiig tin, or silver |Mit, with double 
Tides, bet-veeu which Imt water muHt be poiiird, to 
iirevent die coffee from cooling, as practised in 
uei-nir«ny, is the best muchine to be used. Simple 
ififosion in this iinpiement, with boiling wuter, is 
all UiMt is reipiiix'd to make a cup of good coffee; 
■f.d the \i^.'. of isinglass, the white of eggs. hic. to 
ftiie the liquor is quite uiinece)»s:try. liy ihis 
means, aUo, coff*ee is made quicker than tea. 

'In Kui^hiinl, loo little powder of t!ie b;T;*y ig 
^ninnuinly given. It i*equir>s about one small cup 
of entree-pjwdt'r to make four cnps of tinclnre for 
t!te tahte. I'his is ut the I'ate of an oiiiic-^ of good 
powder to four common coffee cups. When the 
pouder it put in the b;ig, as mnny cups of boiling 
Muter arc poured over it as may l>e wanteil, and it 
the qUHolity wanted is very small, so tlial after il 
la iiltr.tted it dv.es not reach the lower end of the 
oiig, the lifpior mu.sl be pduivd back three or four 
times, till it has acquired the necessary strength* 

Hy fidloMiiig these plain dir^-ctions, it is to be 
huped that a wholesome and valuable production 



of our own colonics will eome mto more general 
use; and that foreigners wifl no longer have any 
ground to assert, that they very rarely meet with a 
cup of tolerable coffee inKngland. 

^inother meUtod. — Four a pint of boiling water 
ox% an ounce of coffee; let it boil five or six minutes, 
then pour out a cupful two or thn^e times, and re- 
turn it again; put two or three isinglass chips into 
it, or a lump or two of fii.e sugar; boil it Ave mi- 
nutes longer, Si't the pot bv the ffiv to keep hot 
for ten minutes, and the coffee will be beautifully 
clear. Some like a small bit of vanilla. Cream 
•liould always be served with coffee, and either 

Iiounded sugar candy, or fine Lisbon sugar. For 
breigners, or those who like it extremely strong, 
nnake only eight dislies from three ounces. If not 
fresh roasted, lay il before a fire till hot and dry; 
or put the smallest bit of fresli butter into a pre- 
serving pan, when hot llirow the coffee into it, and 
tosa it about till it be freshened. 

Coffee most certainly promotes watchfulness; or, 
in other won!s, it sus|)ends the inclination to sleep. 
To those, tbei*cfore, who witli not to be subject to 
this inclination, coffee is undoubtedly preferable to 
wine, after dinner, or [tertiaps to any other liquor. 

Were coffee substituted instead of wine im me- 
diately after dinner, it seisms more than probable 
that many advantages would flow fi'om it, both to 
the health of individuals and general economy; and 
it seems not imprribable tlial by deferring coffee, 
or lea, so late as is usually practised, we inteiTUDt 
digestion, and add a new liuid of matter to that al- 
ready in the stomach, which, after a full meal, M 
not a matter of indiffei*ence. 

Persons afflicted with asthma have found great 
relief and even a cui*e, by drinking very strong 
coffee, and those of a phlegmatic habit would do 
well to take it for breakfast. It is rather of a dry- 
ing nature, and with cor])ulent habils it would also 
be advisable to take it for bi'cakfast. 

Jtrubitm method of preparing coffee. 

The Arabians, when they take tlieir coffee off 
the fliH.-, immediately wrap the vessel in a wet 
cloth, which fines the liquor instantly, makes it 
cream at the top, and occasions a more pungent 
steam, which they take gre»t pleasui-e in snuffliig 
up as the coffee is pouring into the eups. '1^>^» 
like all other imlionsoflheEasl, drink their cotllx 
without sugar. 

Peoide of the first fasluon use nothing but Sult»* 
na coffee, which is prepared in the following iiwn- 
ner. Hi'uise the outward husk or drietl pulp, and 
put it into an iron or e-iiiJi>?ti ,.'tn, which is placed 
ujion a chareoal fire; th':ii a'.t-, 'iiTing it to and 
fni, until it becomes a nUlc .«('#«^ii .'»! not ()f so 
deep a oolour as comnt^Mi culbe, Uf > it row il into 
boiling water, addiii}^ a it:a«t itie i 'Ui 'n i>ai*t of lii« 
in want husks, whi'^i is Uien uoii'.f* allogelhur ia 
the manner of otl.i^r cuffce. 1 1»* ntudis must be 
kept in a ver>' di / place and pa« i-cd up vci*^ close, 
for the least hu.utdii)' K|ifwiK ii.< flavour. The li- 
quor prepared iii iins liiuiii.fi .s esteemed pix'fen*- 
bleto any o»..ei'. 1 i.«: I'H.Mti, when they were at 
the comt o^ -ii^ Kiiii' <.( /• ii>en, saw no other eof- 
iee drank, ai. ■ ••« v J'.i.iiM Ine flavour of il verv «lo- 
licate and agi'ec«.'.Jt • ii.t le was no oceuhiou to us 
sugar, as it had no u.'ti • ^n^iXe U) coriixt. 

In all proktbiliiy the Sfullana coff\re van only be 
made where the tree gniwi; lor as the husks have 
liltl. substance, if they are too much dried, il or> 
der to send them to other countries ib ""eeaijle 
flavour tliev had wh'Mi fi'esli, i) grcali ■ .i.^-^ii-ed. 
JiupfuX'enent in mtikiuq- coffee. 

The process consists in sinnnerin^ c ler a siuall 
but steady flame of a lamp. To accoiuplish ihiN, a 
vesselof peculiar construction is requisite; il should 
be a struight-aided ^lot, as wide at lop as ai biAtun, 
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luiH-; i.> which •■ Germanj and fonncrlr in England. The nnue 
';• I'h'- »•»•»• wnimrMiI.T occu« in Uie ttiitutea ix:latins Conchf 
I* • T. .1 ! »!• - jiblp liqiinra. 

1 ». w ir. It Take 63 rallons of water that hat ht*m \,-M 
m:».!iiHi- into a thinl part, bre-w it wirh aevcn buJicU ri 
"• jn.! -If- wh ^teiicMl malt, one bushel of wn malt, aw! w 
.»n I il.tf hu^hfl of fnx>ui)i| iH'anit; when it has vork^J :^ 
I rnn-r.t.il awhiJe in a ho|^head not too full. >.; 
in-o II of inner rind of fir, 3 Iba., tops of fir W 
"• c wji.-r I.ineh, 1 Hi., rardun* hefUfJirttn, 3 hamlsful, fl*- 
'A I crs from «!/*, h Uhiu\ or two; bumrt, l»rtO!:vmM^ 
rr.» J »nii:». p«'nn.vrf>y5tl. « ilcl thrme, of each a hanJC-J; 
• I- 't rUlr-r rtnucrs, i«o hiuifta'ful, seeds of cardam-jft, 
••'.- bpiJv.!, .i<)ounces; barberries, hruiMHl, 1 ouncf. 
V\ hen ihe li({ii.»r has done working, fill it q^ 
v.tl a- l,vi, pill iiiirt the ho«:shcacl 10 new lajder'. 
*»-^;» it up cljsf , and in two jears ii will be fiite 
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To mtttir oil afnce^ almonth. 

-* ■ • ' '*^»*''«' lj"»*''«^t'n"»i hi iier almonds for chrtp 

.. k.. »v:. ■.*«, .: fr n. .'M J Linn almonds bv hi-sit, ih** vil 

" • * '■■• ^= ''■•» * ■ '^» .:r.»ws n*uk, «hih> thai fn.m fnsii 

i-« ••. T ,1::. .1 >. .'raWM c.lil, Hill ket'-p -..hJ J.r 

!• ■ •! i! . riiv »I;i. iriit^ HFf- srinivlinu-s hlau-M 

-» : ; . .: I'. •• ;;.:.,• ualrr or bv sofikiiijj sun^ 

>. - :. -. .-, c •;.; i».it:-. •! Ns lo |iart'with lh»ir<k::i 

. .* ». \.\ %T^- v.\ re n*iially Rroiir.d to a paHf, 

r- • ' v '. * ; .: ::.; • c-n»a* lu-*. and pivssed helweea 

•• ■ • ■■" ;l-'->. -^ :« *c:\* pri.-*.<. or b%' m^J^9 oi t 

■K '.'.:% •: ^i.icw; ' : S:i:fr jilriJiiIs u-ibiancheil, pru- 

* ■* • -'. : : ^.-^'i? -i"- I ■>, .. t -I; \\,T »'ak.c pns for pressing. 

• - V ^ .V-:! .it 

* ■• . i-i . 1* • '.:.iir. il fr-ni \h. k'ri.tl of the harel nut, snd 

• \«rv full ; ji i» ^ .t»^t:t».?r«i fir oil uc bun; a« it 
■■»:!; kr«. ;i '..•:uT linn that . :' nlmomis, it has birJi 
;.!•■;»• IS.-.! ?., h.- *«iJ..,tti.:Tc': f . r t!ijil oil; it i» drauk 
» . ;*i5h l»:i, III <'liiii:i. |i-.'i:, .1% i., }i^u ^,f civara, amJ 
•^ ■ - '^ '»**'d U) p:uiilers, ;»> a su;»cri:-r vehicle for Uieir 

. .. ' 1 » '.■.*-:* f'«' V' •""• *^'f 

K • . " '1 I* '»bl:iiiud frnin iii.tnn);* iiv ihc pix'ss; it isbut- 

« - !*'ry, Iia\ iiij» III,, smell and c »!. ur of mare, but 

.... ^ . .. Ni>», ,■;" "f* p'd- 1- anil li:n-dr-r hy ngx: - i?>s. of nutmet 

. N .. »N ■■'.<«.•- in Kiiin[ir Mill « it-Ill t*» nz. of this oil. 
. ■, .. i* .i;»- Trnr ml of twice hu tj-pf-rin'on, 

,.. .V \'i<i(; This nil in |-i-i|, rrniains ujuiivs iir|uiil, or «i<fl. 

. I .Jv ■». *. .Of; bus u .sti'on^ 'imuII of niMCf, »i:l>-Mi-iij tasii.*, mid ii 

.V ..■•>«n, iiiip'irtf'd in pirs nr in-ttli-s, tin' li»ut'r pa-i beinjt 

. i.tt t ?>a> nriilicr thicki r than ilit- top; l^l'us. ot' luace will 

^.»i..ion yield in Kunipr iin nnncc and u half, irov, ul oil. 
.»N^v. . — (tih'f, Kt'Jid^ or ifuvet %•'. 

'i K v- Tliis is ihi: nio.sl sij:i*rahlc of all iho oils; it is 

. .n^ ■■ »•- i!c*r!»ulcenl, I'mollirnt, j;iiilly luxalixc, and is y|>o 

.1. ii<(-d as an cim-lic uiili M'unn ualn*; tlc«i*, i ox. 



.1.1. .j,'», \ Uoy. or M lHrj:<' spodntul: td^i exurnidly, uIil-i. 

I .. .;.'i H iiin, to th»* lii{«-s nf MTprnls, aiul Mhrn' coM, lo 

■ 1. i.tiin. Ill's :muI diM|isii:9. Kank oil is best \^n' pla^ 

Ui>. but fresh oil nrtkcs iln* licsl hard soaji. 

.. . Castor oii. 

. . . I'Ms !<* cillnT impi'itid fioin the U>«!t InififA, 

\.'i.u- il is nhtairifil hy dt'Cwi'liuii \i iih water, lu 

i 1^. >f mv»!m Mililiipt; I II). of t»il; or fi-cm ihv tl:i*l 

I i.iv », ulnii* il Is vilit.tnicil hy ^rimjing in a niot- 

.. , M iih a lu'lc in tin- ^i1lr lur (|ii- Mip- rnal.jm 'ill l*i 

.:.. .'rt', K'Iiij; iiiruinninnnNL- ihciir tnr hinri -.il. (Ir, 

• ii.u inat.'i* :(l home bv liie press, uhich is ilur h ^t, 

>|Kk-iully some that is pivpuivd fioin ei>hl Mamh- 

,• .»v».da. «ilhthe eye lakrii out. .Some eiirMiiisfs 

I -aid totake out the odour from l!ie f.^ix ijjn uils, 

«ikrt-ii addilioiiM, und sell them for Ei.ghsh. or, 

I -h «.ilK-d, cold drawn castor oil. IMu* tiiuM'v 

, -...micaU'd to the oil by the eves of ihe .•tem's 

V ■** »^^ ^ *^ ^'^ ^- washing lite oil m ith boiling 
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waiter, or vith weak oil of vitriol. It is soluble in 
viutn spirit of wine, uid its Adulteration maj thus 
be disGOvered, if thougilit necesaaty; but as all the 
fat oils have neai*!/ siniilar qualities, the table is 
aufficiciit for practical purposes. It is purfpitive in 
doses of from 1-2 an uz. to 1 1-^ oz. floated on 
aome distilled water, or on wine; or if it tioea iiol 
Qsuallj stay well on the stomach, on some tincture 
of senna; or made into an emulsion witli yolk nt 
^6K« >'m1 * little distilled watei*, with 20 drops of 
laveuder, and a tea-spoonful of simple sjnip; it 
may also be used in clysters. It is {larticuUrly use- 
ful where a stimulant would be hurtful; as it oi>e- 
ntea quiekly without disturbing Uie system; also 
^xtemally in swelling pains. C^trary to must mc- 
dieinea, on irel|ueiit repetition a less Cose is wiffi- 
•ienL 

Oil ofcroion. 

This oil is extraetccT from Molucca grains, or 
aurging nuts. In its chemical uualities it agrees 
vith castor oil, but is considerably more active, as 
I single drop, when the oil is genuine, is a i>ower- 
kii cathartic 

BapeoiL 

This is made from rape seed; it dries slowh, 
makes but a soflish soap, fit for ointments: the mu- 
Mlage it contains may be got rid of, in <^ great niea- 
mir, by aihling lull an ounce of oil oi vitriol to 
Iwo pints of the oil. 

To purify rape oil. 

The following is a simple method of rendering 
*ape oil equal to spermaceti oil, for the purposes 
%f illumination. 

Begin by washing the oil with spring water: 
which iseffected by agitatine the oil violently witli , 
a aizth part of the water. This separates the par- 1 
tiolea or the oil, and mixes those oi the water inti- j 
matelv with them. Afler this operation, it looks 
like the yolk of eggs beat up. In less than forty- 
eight hours they separate completely, the oil swim- 
ming at the top, the water, with ail feculent and 
extraneous particles, subsiding to the bottom. This 
may be very much improved, by substituting sea- 
water in the place of frcsh water. 

By the process of washing, the oil does not lose 
a liundreuth i>art. The experiment can at all 
times be made in a glass decanter, or in a clium, 
with a cock at the bottom, the water to come up 
very near to the cock, by which all the oil can be 
drawn off, alter it has de'i)08itc.d its impurities. 

Another methnd. — To 100 |mrts of oil atld lA or 
S of concentrated sulphuric acid, ami mix Uie whole 
well bv agitation, when the oil will become turbid, 
ihmI of a blackish-green colour. In about three 
quarters of an hour, the colouring matter will be- 

Sin to coUeet in clots; the agitation should then be 
iacontitiued, and clean water, twice the weight of 
tlie aulphuric aci<l, be added. To mix the water 
with llie oil and acid, a further agitation of half an 
liour will be reijuisite. 'i*he mass may, afWwanIs, 
be left to clarify for eight days, at the end of 
which time thi-ee separate fluids will be perceived 
ill the vessel; tlie upper is the clear oil, the next is 
the sulpluiric acid and water, and the lowest, a 
black mud or fecula. Let the oil then be separat- 
ed by a syphon from the acid and water, and fil- 
Cratefl tlirough cotton or wool; it will he nearly 
without colour, smell, or taste and will bum 
eleariy and quietly to tlie last drop. 
T\t purify vegetable oil. 
To 100 pounds of oil, add 25 ounces of mcke 
alum, and mix, dissolved in 9 pounds of boiling 
water. After stirring it about half an hour, add 15 
ounces of nitric netd, still continuing to stir it 
Let it sund forty-eiglit hours, when the fine oil will 
swim onJLhe sur&ce, and then draw it off. Such 
«il if used all over the eootineaL tod an equal 
V 



quantity yields doable the light o whale and fish 
oil, witliout its offensive odour. 

To make pttrnph^ oil. 

From the seeds of the irampkin, which are gene- 
rally thrown away, an aDuntfance of an excellent 
oil may be extracted. When |ieeled, they viehl 
much more oil than an equal quantity of flax, ^liis 
oil bums well, gives a lively light, lasts longer 
than otiier oils, and emits very little smoke. It 
has been used on the continent for frying fish, kc 
The cake remaining after the extraction of the oil 
may be given to cattle, who eat it^with avidity. 

Beech tntt oil 

Beech nuts are not only an excellent food for 
pigs, but they are known to yield an oil, fit for com 
inmi purposea, by the usual methods of extraction. 
To extract oilfi^'omerrape ttonei. 

Ill Italy an uaeful oft is drawn from tlie grape 
sttNies. In order to separate the seeds from tne 
husks and refuse matter, the mash is put into a 
bucket with some water, and worked about with 
the hands, until tlie seeds, from their superior 
weight, have fidlen to tlic bottom of the vessel. 
They are then to be removed and drie<l in tlie sun, 
or by any other war, as soon as possible; when a 
sufficient quantity is collected, the whole is to be 

J [round in the same kind of mill that is used fur 
lemp and cole-seed: being then ccdd drawn, a fine 
oil is procurc<l, which is scarcely distinguishable 
from common olive oil. The refuse matter, being 
scalded in a little hot water, yields a fre^ (KMlion 
of oil, though of an inferior quality, which buma 
exeelleiitly well in a lamp, giving out no unplea- 
sant odour, and veiy little smoke. By taking the 
loppings^or pninings of the vine, excellent vinegar 
may lie made from tlie same, and even wine with 
tlie aitl of sugui . 



ANIMAL OILS AND FATS. 

y/o^> lard 

This Is obtained like tlie rest of the animal fata 
from the raw lani, by chopping it fine, or rather 
rolling it out to bi-eak the cells in which the fat is 
lodged, and then melting the fst in a wster bath, 
or other gentle heat, and straining it whil" wai'm; 
some boil tliem in water; but the fats, tlius obtain 
ed, are apt tri grow rank much sooner than when 
melted by tlieinselves. 

MtWa feet or trotter oil, 

Obtaine<l by boil.ng neat's feet, tripe, &c. in 
water; it is a ciiarse animal oil, veiy emolUeul, and 
much used to sot\en leather. 

'I'o punfy trotter oil. 

Put 1 niiart of trottei oil into a vessel containing 
a quail or i-osc-water, and set them over a fire till 
the oil melts and mixes with the rosewater. Stir 
well with a s)NH>n. Wheti properly combined, 
take the vessel frf>ni the fire, and let it cool. Now 
take off the oil with h spoon, and add rose-water, 
as before. When the (ul is again se))arated and 
cleaiised, set it in u c(Kd place. The principal use 
of trotter oil is loi the innking of cold cream, in 
which its qualities excee<l those ni' every other oil. 
7b preptife oit Jtotn yolkt of cgg8. 

Boil the eggs IihhI, and after separating the 
whites break the yolks into two or tiiree piecea, 
and roast them in a fiTiug ]>an till the oil bejg^nsto 
exude; then press llicni with ver}r great force. 
Fifty eggs yield about 5 ounces of oil. Old eggs 
yield the greatest quantity. 

Another method. — Dilute tlic raw yolks with a 
large proportion ot water, and add spirit of wine 
to sepAratc the albumen, when the oil will rise on 
tlie top after standing some time, and thus may be 
•cpaiatfid Ly a funneL 
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,ftnother. — ^Take » k«IIoii oF crude stinkine oil, 
Tid mix with it a quarter ol an ounce of powdered 
• halk, a qwirter of an ounce of lime, slaked in tlie 
air, arU half a pint of water; slir them together; 
and when they have atooil some hours, add a nint 
r.f \«'ater, and two ounces of pearl-ashes, and place 
the mixture overt fire that will juHt keep it sim- 
mering, till the oil appears of a Ii{;ht amher co- 
lour, and has lost all smell, except a hot, greasy, 
trtAp-Itke scent Then sujicrRdd half a pint of wa- 
ter in which one ounce of salt Ims been <lis8olved, 
and having boiled it half an hour, i>our the mix- 
ture into a proper vessel, and let it stand for some 
davs, till the oil and water separate. 

If this operaUon be repeated several Umes, di- 
minishing each time the quantity of ingredients 
vne half, the oil may be brought to a very light 
oolour, and be rendi're<l equally sweet witli Uie 
common spermaceti oil. 

Oil i#urified in tliis manner is found to bum 
much better, and to answer better the puqioses of 
^le woollen manufacture. If an oil be wanted Uiick- 
er and more unctuous, this may be rendered so by 
tne addition of tallow or faL 



To prepare oilt fir the manufacture of hard aoap. 
Let the oil be ground in a mill, along with a 
quantity of fine new-slaked lime, till it becomes of 
the consistence of thick cream: this being dene, let 
an iron pan he filled one-eighth full of Uiis mix- 
tun% to which is to be atUled an equal quantity of 
unprepared oil, the whole being well stinvtl ti** 
gether. A brie^ fire is now to be made under tb^ 
pan, the contents of which will so>)n swell to the 
top, and afterwanis subside; the firv and stirring 
must, however, be still kept up, till the mixiui'e 
begins to SM-ell and boil a seconti time, emitting 
thick clouds of steam; another ]>ortion of oil is now 
to be added and 8tirre<l briskly in, till this ebulli- 
tion is suppressed; tlie lime oeing now united to 
the oil, the mass, when cold, will l>e of the consist- 
ence of wax. To make hard soap with the oil thus 
prepared, let tdlow, rosin, grease, or unure^mred 
oil, be added in the pro|»nrtion of one halt, and 
melted, to whicli add a ley, made of mineral al- 
kali. When a perfect combination has taken place, 
by boiling and stirring, let the soap be taken out, 
and cleansed into frames: from which there will 
be, as usual, a small discharge of impui-e ley, aller 
which the soap is rcwly fur use. 
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COOKERY. 
To boil meatt, &c, 
rhiB most simple of cdinary processes is not 
often |)crformed in perfection, thnugh it docs not 
rctpiirc so much nic4*ly and attenilanee as rousting; 
M skim the pot well, and to keep it motlirratrly 
boiling, and to know how long the joint re<|uiros, 
comprehends the most useful |)oinl of thiA hraiirh 
nf cooker}'. I'lie cook niUHt take espf.-ciul cart> that 
the water really boils all the while she- i^ cooking, 
fir she will be deceived in the lime. An adept cook 
will manage with much less fire for boiling than 
site uses for roasting, and ti) lust all the time with- 
nut much nien<iing. AVIien the water is oniin;; 
ti"» a boil there will always rise from the .-^lejnt'st 
uieat a M:uni to the top, thin luusi be carefully t:ik**ii 



1 1 If as soon as it ap|M'Mrs, for on this deweiKU the 

r;iKi<l appeai-aiice ol a boiled dinner. H'hen you 
rtvir skimmed it well, put in a little cuhi water. 



\f hieli will throw up the rest of it. If let alone, it 
iw^>on boils down and stiiks to the meat, whicli, iti- 
Fiead of iiinking white Hud healthful, will h-«vc u 
rcinrse and uninviting ap|ieai*anci;. 

Munv cooks put in milk to make what they lioil 
Irifik wiiite, but this does more harm than good; 
c'iiers wrap the meat in a cloth; but if ii is well 
skinmi(;d it will ha>e u much xnnn: (lclica# a\i- 
^•■•anDce than when it is mulfled up. 

Put the meat into cold water in the proportion 
oi about a quart to eveiy p'lund of meat; it should 
remain co\eivd during the whole prcnresa of l»(»il- 
r g, but oidy juRt W). Water beyond v»hai is ah- 
^^||utely neceits:iry renders the meat less stivooiy 
uiid weakens the bn-di. 

The wiiter ahoul«l l>e gniditally heated acconl- 
iiis; to the thickne»% He. of the article boiled; fnr 
iitsiatice, a leg of mutton of 10 lbs. weight shoulil 
be placed over a mofiemte fire, which. h ill gmilu- 
ally heat the water willuHit causing it to boil, for 
■bout furt« oiinulcs. If the water boils much 



sooner, the meat will be hardened, and shnnk up 
as if it were scorched. Reckon the time fn>m its 
first coming to a boil; the slower it boils the teii' 
derer, the plumper, and whiter it will l>e. For 
those who choose their food thoroughly cooked, 
twenty minutes to » potmd will not be found too 
much for gentle sinuuering by the side of the fire. 
Fresh kille<l meat will take much lon^rer time 
Ixtiliiig than that wliich has been kept till what the 
butchers call ri^ic; if it ho firsh killed it will be 
tough and liard if stewed ever so long, :ind e\er so 
gently. The size of the boiling pi»ls siiould be 
adapted to what llu y :ii*e to eniitH'ii, in stn.'ill fw- 
nillies we rec iinnriid hloek tin suuee-pans. ^:c. as 
lightest and snfi"'«f, tnking eaiv that llw eoxer." lit 
elos**, otlifruJM^ the iiitrr)du('lion of smoke may be 
the iiieaiisof •;;i\in^ the mesit a h»d tuste. I'eef and 
iniillon a little uiidei-ilDiie ii* not a great fauir, but 
land), pork, :ind veal are iiiieat.dde and truly un- 
uii'li-.SMnie, if not thi>iT>tiglily hollfd. I'ake care 
of llie liquor in \ihicli ])Oultn' or meat has iK'eii 
lii'ited, as an aildition of |ie:<ii, lu-rhs, tec. Hill coii- 
veit it into a nonri^-lii'ig snup. 

To tuikc mrtitty f r. 

This is one ol'iii-.* eheap si and moiit convenient 
ways <if dir^ iiiu a 'linn'r in ^nndl families, nn<l 
:dili<iii;jh ill • •• II ral sMih ri.iritv of roaMin*' must 
be allowed, vnM r, ri;«in j.iinis and ijishrs, smiIi ms 
legs and l<>iii<« oi \>ork, It-^t am! shonlilt r?i of nnit- 
ton, anil i'lil.lsdt \i-ai, \^ill b:ike t-i.^n-at a<haii- 
lagi', if the in- al In- j;('r.»i. Hi*-ides llinse joints 
altovr iiiei:tii>ne<!, \^e ^llall enunien<te a feu iKikhd 
disht :i MJkK-li in.iy III* jiai'ietiiaily it-eoinnH-niled. 

A pi|4 \tliOn SI III to the baker |irrparfil for bak- 
ing, sli:.>iild ha«e iti ears hih! tail (■<i\ered \iith but- 
tri'fd paper, and a bit of butler lied up in a nii'ce 
of linen to baste the back with, olliei ^^I'^e il »ill bir 
:ipt to blister. If well baked it is considered equal 
to a n)asled one. 

A goose piv^Mred tlie sunie as tur rousting, or • 
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lour them. Pat into the pan plentj of dripping, 
or h*i%*M lard, and let it be boiling hot before put- 
ting in the fish. Butter is not so good for the pur- 
pose, as it is apt to bum anil blacken, and make 
tlu'in soft. Wlien they are fried, pat them in a 
ftisli, or hair sieve, to drain, before tJiey are sent 
to table. Olive oil is the best article for frying, 
but it « very ex^iensive, and bad oil spoils every 
thing that is dressed with it. Steaks and chops 
should be put in when the liquor is hot, and done 
quickly, ot a light brown ami tumefl often. Snu- 
sages should bo done gradually, which will prevent 
their bursting. 

To make a Mtvowy dUh of veal. 

Cut some large scollops from a leg of veal, 
spread them on a dresser, dip them in rich egg bat- 
ter; season them wiih cloves, mace, nutmeg, and 
pepper beaten fine; make force-meat witli some of 
the veal, some beef suet, oysters chopped, sweet 
herbs Bhre<} fine; strew all these over tne ooUops, 
roll and tie them up, put them on skewers and 
roast tliem. To tiie rest of the force-meat, add 
two raw egffs, roll them in balls and fry (hem. Put 
them into the dish with the meat when roasted: 
and make the sauce with strong broth,* an anchovy 
3r a shulot, a little white wine and some spice. Let 
it stew, anil thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Pour the sauce into the disli, lay the 
meat in with the force-meat balls, and garnish with 
lemon. 

Lamh*t kidneyty au vhu 

Cut yoar kidneys lengthways, but not through, 
put four or five on a skeirer, lay them on a grid- 
iron, over clear, lively coals, pouring the red gravy 
into a bowl each time they are turned; five minutes 
on the grid-iron will do. Take them up, cut them 
in pieces, put them into a i>an with the gravy you 
have saved, a large lump of butter, with pepper, 
salt, a pinch of flour, glass of Madeira, (champagne 
IS better) fry the whole for two minutes, and serve 
▼cry hot. 

To drett afvwl -wUh thejlavour of game. 

Cut the meat of a long-kept rabbit in tliin slices; 
lay them on a dish, and season with pcpi>er and 
aalt, chopiied parsley, chibol, shallots, and a little 
fine oil; split a fowl at the back, bone it all to the 
legs and wings, stuff it with this, then sew it up, 
and give it its natural form; brace it with slices of 
veal and ham, coverefl over witli slices of bacon; 
soak it about a quarter of an hour, then ad<l a glassi 
of white wine, a Utile broth, a faggot, pepper and 
salt; when done, sift and skim the sauce, add a lit- 
tle euUis, and serve up the fowL 

To make arUficUd eggt and bacon. 

Make clear blancmange m a white dish, cut it 
into rounds with the top of atea-oup, and lay them 
on the dish on which it is to be served; make yel- 
low Dutch flummery, run it into a small tea-cup, 
in the form of the yolk of an egg, and place one on 
each round of the blanomangy. Cut six straight 
pieces of blancmange, on which lav three streaks 
of preserved damsons, and serve all on the same 
dish. 

BreoMt ofvealy giacee. 

Cnt your breast as square as possible; bone it, 
and draw the cut pieces together with a thread; put 
it into a pan with a ladle of veal bouillon, cover it 
with slices of salt pork and a buttered paper, pre- 
riously adding two carrots in bits, four onions in 
dices, two bay leaves, two cloves, pepper and salt; 
•ut some coals on the lid as well as below; when 
two-thirds done take out the vegetables, reduce 
four gravy to jelly, turn your meat, and set on the ( 
cover till done; It takes in all two hours and a ludf 
over a vcrr gentle fire. 

Shoulder enralanttne. 

Bone a firt* flcifay ihoulder of vmI, eat off* the 



ragged pieces to make your stnffing. vis one pouti^ 
of veal to one pound of salt pork minced extrerocjjr 
fiiie, well seasoned with salt, ]>epi)er, siiices, and 
mixed with three eggs, siiread a layer of this stuf' 
fing well minced over the whole shoulder to thi* 
depth of an inch, over this, mushrooms, slips of 
bacon, slices of tongue, and carrots in threads, eo* 
ver this with stuffing as before, then another layer 
of mushrooms, bacon, tongue, ktc when all yooi 
stuffing is use<I, roll up your shouhler lenarthways, 
tie it with a thread, cover it with slips of la'rdini 
and tie it up in a clean white clotli; pot into a {k% 
the bones of the slioulder, two calves* feet, slips of 
bacon, six carrots, ten onions, one stuck witli four 
cloves, four bay leaves, thyme, and a large fag^t 
of ^iHi-slfnr and shallots, naoisten the whole with 
bouillon; put in vour meat in the doth and boil 
steadily for three hours. Try if it is done with the 
larding needle; if so, take it up, press all the liciuor 
from it, and set it by to grow colil; i»a8S your jelly 
through a napkin, put two ee^ in a (lan, whip them 
well and pour the strained liquor on them, mixing 
both together, add pepiiercorns, a little of the four 
spices, a bay leaf, tliynie, parsley; let all boil gent- 
ly for half an hour, strain it through a napkin, p«t 
your shoulder on its disli, pour tlie jelly over aaa 
serve cold. 

Shoulder of mutton. 

Bone the lamr half of'^vour shoulder, lard th < 
inside with well seasoned larding, tie it up in tlu 
shape of a balloon, lay some slips of bacon in you 
pan, on them your meat, witli tliree or four car 
rots, five onions, tliree cloves, two bay leavea 
thyme, and the bones that have l>een taken oui 
moisten with bouillon, set all on the fire and sim 
mer for tliree hours and a half; garnish with smal 
onions. 

Sheep^e tongucM. 

Fifteen tongues are sufiiflient for a dish; wash 
and clean them well, throw them into hot water 
for twenty minutes, wash tliem again in cold water, 
drain, dr}- and trim them neatly, lard them with 
seasoned lai-ding and the sniaM needle, lay in your 
{laii slips of bacon, four carrota in pieces, four 
onions, one stuck with two doves, slips of veal^ 
two hay leaves, thyme, and a faggot of soalluts and 
{larsley; put your tongues in, cover them with slips 
of larding, moisten the whole witli bouillon, and 
let it simmer five hours. 

'Vo make an excellent ragout ofcoldve€U, 

Either a neck, loin, or fillet of veal will fumls^ 
this excellent ragout, widi a very little exi>ense ot 
trouble. • 

Cut the veal into handsome cutlets; put a piece 
of butter or clean dripping into a frying^ian; as soon 
as it is hot, flour an<l try Uie veal of a light brown; 
take it out, and if you have no gravy reiidy, put h 
pint of boiling water into the fr^inj^imn, give it a 
boil up for a minute, and strain it into a bauii 
while you make some thickening in the followii^ 
manner:— -Put about an ounce of nutter into a stew- 
pan; as soon as it melts, mix with it as much flour 
as will dr** it up; stir it over tlie fire for a few mi- 
nutes, and gradimlly add to it the gi'avy you made 
.in the fryinepan; K*t them simmer together for ten 
minutes (till thoroughly incor)M>i'at«.-d); season it 
with pepi»er, salt, a little mace, and a nineglass of 
niusliroom catsup, or wine; strain it through a 
tammis, to the meat; and stew very gently t«ll the 
meat is thoroughly wanned. If you have any i-eady 
iMiiled bacon, cut it in slices, and [mt it to wai'in 
with the meaL 

To make veal cake. 

Take the best end of a breast of veal, bone and 
cut it in three pieces; take the volks out of eiglit 
egga boiled hard, and slice the wliites, the yolks ui 
be ent thmniftk Ikua mu\iCi\ie^ ^<» w\Oivyrv<e.s^ % ^^to^ 
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■lowly with ft little lalt, pepper, 5 bty leavei, one 
nniim stuck with doves, and t faggot of sweet 
hiTbs. Heroove all the scum and bubble till • 
skewer will penetrate without force. 
Bowlli — en matelotte. 

Peel a handful pf small onions, fry them in but- 
ter tfll they are of a light brown, throw in a hand- 
ful of flour, shake the pan well, add a glass of red 
wine, a pint of (bouillon) mace, salt, pepper, 
thjme, and two bay leaves; bubble the whole Rent- 
ly till the onions are tender, and pour it over uices 
of cold bouilli. — Set all in a sauce |ian wellcovei^ 
cd on hot uAet, to repose for 15 minutes. Take 
care it does not boil. 

Beept tongtie-'Otuc cluunpisfnoru. 

Wash your tongue well and ooil for half an 
hour; season some larding with salt, pepper, all 
kinds of spice, shallots and chopped parsley; lard 
y<iur tongue acrong put it in a stew pan witn a few 
alices of bacon and beef^ earrots, onions, thyme, 3 
bay leaves, 3 cloves; cover with bouillon, and stew 
very gentlr for 4 hours; when dune skin your 
tongue and cut it up lengthways in the middle and 
under part, but not thrwigfu, so that you can bend 
it up and lay it on your dish in tlie shape of a 
heart. Have ready a quantity of button mush- 
rooms, fried in butter, with a sprinkle of lemon 
juice moistened with bouillon, and bubbled to a 
proper consistence. Pour it over your tongue and 
serve hoL 

Beef— en daube. 

Prepare a round or rump as for beef a la mode, 
well larded with the lai " ^ ' 
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It needle; put it into 
▼our pot with a s^ioonful W lard. Set the pot on 
hot coals, dust it with floor, turn your beet till it 
is well browned on both sides; have ready a kettle 
r»f boiling water, cover your meat, add in hits six 
Itrge onions, two bunches of carrots, and an egg 

Elant in slices. Put on your lid and bubble *lovl7 
lit steadily for four hoiurs (for 16 pounds of Deei, 
longer if heavier) or till the skewer will pass easi- 
It into it. About half an hour before serving, 
tJirow in a pint of small mushrooms, season wiui 
pepfierand salt, a dozen bay leaves, and all kinds 
of Myice. Set your beef in a deep dish, and cover 
with the sauce. 

FMr—enmtU^tte, 

Almost every kind offish answers for this disli. 
Scale, clean ami cut them in pieces; put them into 
a |Min with a . handful of small onions previously 
fried vAofe, in butter, two bar leaves, a fagot of 
shallots «nd parsley, small mushrooms, thyme, bay 
leaves, Ndt and pe^iper; pour over the whole as 
much red wine as will cover it; set your pan on a 
qaiek fire; when the wine is one half Eone, mix a 
apoonful of flour with a large lump of butter, roll 
it in little balls, and put tliem one by one into your 
sauce, stirring It the whole time. Arrange your 
fi«ih han<lsomely on a deep dish, pour over the 
Sttuce, and garnish with slices of lemon. 
FUnmJer t a la creme. 

Scale, clean and wrap youf fish in a cloth, boil 
it gently in plenty of water well salted; when done 
di-Hui ii carefully without breaking, lay it on your 
diih and mask it with cream, or white oidon 
sauce. 

Teratins, 

PUnee tliem into boiling water till they are 
dead, take them out, pull ofl the outer skin and toe 
iMils, wash them in warm water, and boil them 
with a teasiMMmful of salt to each middling sized 
tei-apin, till vou can pinch the fle^ from olT the 
bone of the leg; turn them out of the shell into a 
<lisli, remove the sand-bag and gall, add the yolks 
of two eggs, cut up your meat, season pretqr high 
'ith ecnuil (larts oi black and cayenne pepper and 
slu Put all into your sauee pan. with the liquor 
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th^ have given ont in cutting up, but not a drop of 
water; add a quarter of a pound of butter, with a gill 
of madeira, to every two middle sized terrapins; 
simmer gently till tender, closely covered, thicken 
with flour, and serve hot. 

Oyetert to »tew. 

Put your oysters with all their liqurr into a 
sauce pan; no water; to every dozen add a lump of 
butter size of a walnut, salt, black pepper, ablatio 
of mace, two bay leaves; bubble tor five minutes, 
add a little cream, shake all well together, and 
turn them out, grating a little nutmeg on each oys- 
ter as it lies in tlie sauce. 

OyBtert rodHedvety^ne, 

Roast your oysters over a quick fire till they are 
done dry, but not scorched; turn them out on the 
plate of a blazer, without any of their liquor; add a 
large lump of butter. Set the pUfe over the lamp 
when the outter is melted, add a gill of madein, a 
little salt and cwrcnne. 

Chicken — an toliel. 

Raise the thighs of as many large young fowls ut 
you want, bone them, and have a large lump of 
butter melted in a frying pan, lay in your thighs 
with a little salt, itep{ier, a bay leaf, one onion, 
two cloves, and a. bundle of shallots and parsley, 
put all over a ouick fire till the meat is browiie«l, 
then add a table-spoonful of flour, a ladle of hot 
bouillon, and a handful of buttered mu^rooms; 
bubble for three quarters of an hour, carefully re- 
moving all the fat; take out your meat, throw away 
your onion, bay leaf, herbs, Sco. beat and put in 
three yolks of eggs, pour the sauce over your fowl; 
when cold dip them well in the sauce, then in 
crumbs of bread, then in yolks of c^s beat and 
seasoned, more crumbs; fry them of a li^ht brown 
in tlieir sauce, ilrain, pile diem in a circle, and 
fill the hollow with fried parsley. 
J)uch—oitve tauce. 

Truss your duck so as to be as round a8possibIe» 
tie it up with thread and rub it with a lemon; have 
ready some slices of bacon, lav your duck on thein, 
slices of bacon over the duck again; set your lid 
on, with hot embers on top, let all simmer 1 houri 
have ready a pint of olives, cut coik screw fashion, 
so that when detached from the stem they will re- 
some their oririiud shape. Throw them into a pan 
with a cup of broth, a little essence of meats, a 
lump of veal jelly, and a little black pepper; boil 
for ten minutes over a quick fire, when reduced one 
half, pour it over your duck, garnish with large 
(pi^ed) olives and sprigs of blanched celery. 
midfiwi^^erttaimu. 

Cut up a cold roast duck (wild), goose, br^nt or 
whatever it may be. Put into a bowl or souti 
plate, (to every bird) a dessert spoonful of well 
made mustard, a sprinkle of cayenne and blsck 
pepper, with about a gill of red wine; mix them 
well togethen aet your pan on the fire with ft lump 
of buftcr, when it melts add gradually the wine, 
ke. let it bubble a minute, put in your duck, and 
bubble it for a few minutes. If your duck has 
proved tou^h when first cooked, use a savoe pan, 
and let it oubble till tender, taking care there is 
enough gravy to keep it from burning. Serve on 
dry toast, very hoL 

J^eon»--en compote. 

Pick, draw anu truss four squabs, \cn Instde, 
tie tliem up with a thread, put a lump ofootter in- 
to a pan, when melted a little flour, mix and m4ke 
a browning; lay in some slices of salt pork, turn 
then for nve minutes; put in your pigeons with a 
cup of bouillon, shake the (lan frequently till it 
boils, add a luuidful of mushi-ooms and a fittgot of 
shallots and parsley; skim it well; have reaily some 
small white ooioM IHc4 io batter; when your 

•dd Ihma to ^rauK «iM»sA^ 
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•kim it n;;»in, pur y.mr }\ht\% in » rierp riish, nml 
po'ir nvvr yiiir «:i<ici>aiif1 (jprrii.li with small boile<l 
onions. 

Partriil^ff — of/.r rhouT, 

I'lM^asanis (ho c»Ur»l in Pinii\vlv«ni;») or p»r- 
Iriilj^rB nitty he iimmI inilifirr«*ntlr. !*»• K, singi', 
•?rMU aiul tnits vein* liinis n<'Htlv; Irinl thrm wiih 
ftcH^oni'ii Innlinf; if voii ijuvf a nrr«lU', IroM llieir 
feet Mi<^i(!i>, put titffn into n Mi'uvj>:iii with nomc 
slircH of liaron, a \\\r^ saiivip*, one pound of tat 
sitlt {Nirk. ('owr your liircis with slips of ))acon, 
»(](( fnTir onioiijj, two fldvrs, six hay l<>avr!i; put in 
M hl:iiK-bi;<l cHh>>u;;r tii'il np. covtT the whole with 
thin shps of liHiMin. add a hidle of bi-oth and n'mnur 
*wo hoiii't: taki' np your hinl% drain and Iny them 
on a ill it plate, diHin your cabhH};p, spn-ad it hand- 
•omoiy on a di'>h; on the >:ihbaj^ arranp^v yofir 
hirds, round it pii res of the ham and sau^npi^ al- 
liTimti'ly, havi' ihe p*;ivy rei!iice«| to a proper thick- 
m-M )ty a quick fiie, pour over your bints and 
8«'rve hi»t. 

X. H. FoM-l«, pheasants, 8cc. are Terr good done 
in the ahove way. 

Pigeon pie. 

TruR<t liair H dozen tine large pi{*cons as for stew- 
in^, S4-aifon tlieni u ith |>cp|>erand salt, and fill tliem 
with \v\k\ Rtuflii)j>; or some parsley chopju-il very 
fine, :ni<i a little (n-pper, aalt, Anil three ounc4'S oi* 
hutter niixiil top-ther: lay at the hottom of the 
dish a n.niip ^ie:ik of ahout a ]>nund weight, cut 
into ]iii-i*cs nn<l trinmied neativ, seasoned and heat 
out w ith a rhoppiT; on it lay llie pigeon^ the yolks 
of thivr eg[;s Ixiileil hard, and a gill of broth or 
water; wet Uie edge of the dish, and coTer it over 
i»illi pufl-pnsie, MHsh it uvt-r with yolk of egg, and 
oniuntent it with leaves of paste, and the feet of 
the pigeons; hake it an liour and a half in a mo<]e- 
niie iii-iited o\eii: befoiv it is sent to tabic make an 
ap«-i*tnre iu the top, and pour in some good gravy 
qiiile hut 

nihlet frir. 

Clean m ell, and half slew two or three sets of 
goose gihh'tf ; cut the leg in two, the wing and neck 
into three, nn«l the gi/.zard into four pieees; ]ire- 
iffve the liquor, and set the eiblets by till cold, 
otherwise tlic hent of the giblets will spoil the 
|Msle you cover tlie pie »ith: — then season the 
whole with black pepi>er and salt, and put Uiem 
i'-»oade«*p dish; cover it with paste, nib it over 
With yolk of egg, ornament and bake it an hoiir 
and a half in a nifMlerate oven; iu the meantime 
take the liquor the giblets were stewe<l in, skim 
it five from fat, put it over a fire in a clean stew- 
pan, thicken it n little with flour and butter, or 
flour and water, season it with pepiH*r and salt, and 
the juice of half a lemon, aihl a few drops of brown- 
ing, strain it through a fine sieve, and when jou 
take the pie fif)m the oven, pour sonic of this into 
it througn a funnel. Some lay in the bottom of 
tlic dish a moderately thick rump steak: — if you 
have any cold game or poultry, cut it in pieces, 
and add it to the abo\e. 

Rump tteak pie. 

Cut three pounds of rtimp steak (that has been 
kept till tenilerj into piices half as big as Vtiur 
hand, trim off all the skin, sinews, and eirer}' pail 
which bus not indisputable prvteusions to be eaten, 
fcud beat them with a chopper. Chop very fine 
half a dozen eshallots, and mix t)\ero with half an 
ounce of |>ep()er anil salt mixed, atrew some of the 
mixture at the bottom of the disli, then « layer of 
ileak, Uien tome more of the mlxtant, and so on 
till the Oish is full; add half a gill of muthroom 
catBup, and the same quantity of gravjr, or red 
wine, cover it aa in the preceding receipi, and 
bake h two lioun. 
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X. B. VjHTfSf! QTTtcn, fMTboiled, bended, tat 
laid alternately wii}i the Meaks— their liqiior,TTdue- 
i-d and substiturcu initeMl of the eatsnp end wim^ 
will be a variety. 

Chicken pie. 

Parboil and then cut up neatlj- two Toangehid- 
ens; dry tliem, set them over a alow tire for a fiMr 
minutes, have reaily aomc veal stnfRng 6r fom* 
meat, lav it at the bottom of the diah, and plaee is 
tlie chickens upon it, and with it aome pieces of 
dressed ham; cover it with paste, bake it from si 
hour anil a half to two houtv; when aent to tahle 
Hfld seme good gravy, veil aeaaoned and not Um 
thick. 

Duck pie is made in like manner, onlr subsb- 
tutiiig duek atufhng instead nf the vemL 

N. H. 1'heaiiove may be put into a raited French 
cnist, and l»ake<l; when done take ofi* the top, mA 
put a ragout of sweetbread to the diicken. 

Htibbitpie. 

Mnile ill the aame way, but make a furceraeattn 
cover the bottom of the dish, bv pounding a quar- 
ter iK)und of boiled bacon with the liviert ol the 
rabbits; some itepfH-r .^nd salt, some pounded mace, 
some cho])ped ])arsley, and a shallot, thorougldy 
lieaten tn^>ther; and you may lay some thin slicrs 
of ready dressed ham or bacon cm the top of your 
rabbits. 

Jltnted French pie. 

Make about two pounds of flour into a paste, u 
diivcted, knead it well, and into the shape of s 
hall, pivss > our thumb^ito the centre, and work 
it by degrees into any Ape (o%'ai or round is the 
most genei-al,) till abni^five inches high; put it oa 
a sheet of paper, and fill it with coarse flour or 
bran; roll out acoveringfor it about the aame tliick- 
ncsH as the sides; cement its sides with the yolk f^* 
egg; cut the edgi>s quite even, and pinch it rounA 
wltli the .Inger and Uiumb; yolk of egg it over with 
a paste bnisli, and ornament it in any way as fancy 
may direct, with the same kind of paste, liake il 
of n fine brown colour, in a slow oven, and vheu 
done, cut nut the top, remove tlie flour or brai^ 
bnifcli it quite clean, and fill it up with a fi-icassee « 
chicken, rabbit, or any utlier entree naost eoove* 
iiient. Semi it to table with a luipkiu under. 
Rmted ham pie. 

Soak four or five hours a small ham; waah and 
scntiM? it well; cut off the knuckle, and boil it for 
half an hour; then take it up and trim it ver\- neat- 
ly; take off tiie rind and put it into an oval stew* 
(wn, with a pint of Madeira or Sherry, and enough 
vebl stock to cover it LtU it slew for V o hours, 
or till three narts done; take it out and ket it in a 
cold place; tlien raise a -srust as in the foregoing re- 
ceipt, large enough to receive it; put in uie ham, 
ana round it the veal forcemeat; cover and orna- 
ment; it will uJce about one hour and a half to bake 
in a slow oven: when done take off the cover; glaze 
the top, and pour nnmd the following sauce, vis. 
Take the litjuor the ham was steweil in; &kim it 
fret* from fat; thickfu with a little flour and butler 
mixed together, a tew drops of browning, and some 
cayenne pepper. 

V. S. The above is, I lliink, a grod way of dress- 
ing a small ham, and has a good effect cold for a 
sapper. 

Raided pork pie. 

Make a»raised crust, of a gootl sice, witli |iaste 
.*»bout four indies high; take the rind and chine 
bone from a loin of {Kirk, cut it into chops, boat 
them with a chop|ier, season them with pep|ier and 
salt, and |»ovdered sage, and ftll your pie; put on 
the top and elose it, and pinch it round the edgu. 
mb it m'er with yolk of egg, and Iwke it two honrt 
witk a paper over to prevent tlie crust from buru* 
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mj^. When done, pour in Mime good gnitj, with 
n little ready miied mustard and a tea-spoonful of 
catsup. 

Ed pie. 

Take eels about half a pound each, — skin, vash, 
and trim off the fin with a pair of scissors,— «ut 
theni into pieces three inches long, season them 
with pc])per and salt, and fill your ilisli, leaving 
out (lie heads and tails. Add a gill of veal broth, 
cover it with paste, rub it over with a paste brush 
dipiMMl in yolk of egg, ornament it with some of 
the same i>aste, bake it an hour, and when done, 
make a hole in the eentre, and pour in the follow- 
ing sauce throuffh a funnel: The trimmings boiled 
in hMlf a pint of veal stock, seasoned with ))epper 
and salt, a table-spoonful of lemon juice, and thick- 
ened with flour and water, stnuned through a fine 
aieve; add it boiling hot. 

Raited lamb pie. 

Bone a loin of lamb, cut into cutlets, trim tliem 
Tcry nicely, and lay them in *he bottom of a stew 
or frying pan^ with an ounce ot butter, a tea-apoon- 
ful ot" lemon juice, and some pepper and salt; |jut 
them over a fire, and turn them and put them to 
cool; Uien nuse four or five snudl pics with paste, 
fthout the size of a tea-cup, put some veal force- 
meat at the bottom, and the outlets upon it; roll out 
tlie top an eiglith of an inch thick, close and pinch 
the <^lges, bake them half an hour, and when done, 
take on the tO]), and pour in some good brown 
aauce. 

Beeftteak putUSn^, 

C^ rump steaks, not too diick, beat them with 
a chopper, out them into pieces about half tlie size 
of your hand, and trim oft* all the skin, sinews. 
Ice; have ready an onion peeled and chopped fine, 
likewise some potatoes peeled and out into slices, 
« quailer of an inch thick, rub the inude of a ba- 
sin or an oval plain mould with butter, sliecl it 
with paste as directed for boile<l puddings; season 
tlie steaks with pepper, salt, and a little grated 
nutmeg; put in a layer of steak, then another of 
|M>tatnes, and so on till it is full, occasionally throw- 
ing in part of the chopped onion;— add to it lialf a 
gill of mushroom catsup, a table-spoonful of lemon 
pickle, and half a gill of water or veal broth; roll 
out a top, and close it well to prevent the water 
setting in; rinse a clean cloth in hot water, sprin- 
kte a little flour over it, and tie up the pudding, 
have ready a large pot of water boiling, ]Hit it in, 
and boil it two hours and a half, take it up, remove 
the cloth, turn it downwards in a deep dish, and 
when wanted take away the basin or mould. 

Votau vent. 

Roll off tart paste till about the eighth of an inch 
thick; then witn a tin eutter made for that puq>ose, 
(ab-Hit the size of tb« bottom of the dish you in- 
^nd sending to table,) cut out the shape, and lav 
it :n a baking nlate with paper, rub it over witli 
yolk of egg; roll out good putf paste an inch tliick,. 
flUot^i It with the same cutter, and la> it on the 
tart poMtt, then Uke a cutter two sizes smaller, ami 
jM-ess it in the centre nearly through the pufi* paste; 
— rub the ton with yolk of egg, and bake it in a 
quick oven aooot twenty minutes, of a li^it brown 
cnhHir: wlicn done take out ihe paste inside the 
centre mark, preserving the top, put it on a dish 
ill a warm place, and when wanted, fill it with a 
white fi-ir ssee of chicken, rabbit, ragout of sweet- 
hrecfl, or any otlier entree you wish. 
7\) imike a French ttevr of green peue and bacon. 

Cut about ^ of lb. of fresh hacon into thin slices; 
•oak it on the fire in a stew-pan until it is almost 
done; then put about a ouart of i>eas to it, a good 
»it of butter, a faggot ot iiarsley, and S siiooiishil 
oH ca.sup: simmer on a slow fire and ivduee the 
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sauce: take out the faggot and serve the rest to- 
gether. 

To make mock brawn. 

Take the heail and belly piece of a youns; poHc- 
er, well salt-petred; split the headund'boil it; take 
out the bones and cut it to ^lieees; then take four 
ox feet boiled tcmlcr, and cut them in thin pieces} 
lay them in the belly piece with the head cut small; 
roll it up tight with sheet tin, and boil it four or 
five hours. When it comes 'out set it up on one 
end, put a ticnchcr on it within the tin, press it 
down with n Ln>;e weight, and let it stand all niglit. 
The next mor. i:y; take it out of the tin and bind 
it with a fill .t, ', ut it into cold salt and water, and 
it will be fit fo.' UkC; it will keep a long time, if 
fresh salt and wttcr ure put into it every four days. 
Ih make Dr kttchener^e pudding. 

Beat up the yolks and whites of three e^gs, strain 
them through a sieve, and gniduullv add to them 
about a quarter of a pint of milk, stir these well 
together; mix in a mortar 2 o^ of moist sugar 
and as much gi'atcd nutmeg as will lie on a six- 
I>ence; stir these into the eg^s and milk. — Then 
jiut in 4 oz. of flour, and beat it into a smooth bat- 
ter; stir in, gradually, 8 ox. of very fine chopped 
suet, and A riz. of bivad erombc— mix all thomugli- 
ly toother, rl least half as hour before putting the 
puddiire into the ]>ot. Put it into an eaiilieuware 
mould that is well buttered, and tie a pudding cloth 
over iL 

JSTottingham pudding. 

Feel six gi>od apples; take out the cores with the 
point of a small knife, but be sure to leave the ai>- 
plus wliole; fill up where the core was taken from 
with sugar, place them in a pie dish, and |>ourover 
them a nice light batter, pi-e|>iircd as for batter pud- 
ding, and bake them an hour in a moderate oven. 
To make a fatting day^t dith. 

Boil eggs very hai'd, and lut a little from the 
thick ends. Fvy them in a pan, and take care to 
keep them oontinually in motion; then place them 
in ine dish, pour over them some good nsh or herb 
gravy, and nrnish with lemon. 

To dreae a military omelette. 

Make a ragout of stewed sorrel, with a little 
parmesan cheese, rasped and mixed with br<*ad 
cnimbs; make two omelettes, put this ragout be» 
tween, and nniisli the dish round with fried bread, 
staiidin{|| up like a imste border; which nuiy be done 
by dipping the edge of each bit in whites of eggs 
to make Uiem stick: pour a little melted butter 
over it, and strew oread crumbs ami parmesan 
cheese as before; give colour in the oven, or with a 
hot shovel. 

To make an onion omelette. 

F17 two or three sliced onions in butter till they 
are quite done, adil two yolks of eggs, and a little 
chopi>ed pai-sley; make two small omelettes with- 
out sal^ put the onions and a few fillets of ancho- 
vies upon them, and roll them lengthways; have 
some pieces of bread cut like toast and fried in but^ 
ter; cut the omelettes according to the size of .the 
bread, and place them thereon; pour a little melt- 
ed butter over, aiul strew them witli bread crumbs 
and rasped parmesan cheese: gi^^ them a good co- 
lon* in the oven, or witli a salamander; serve what 
sauce you please. 

Trench met/iod — ^Thc eggs should be beaten 
with a spoon, white and yolk together; and a small 
quantity of parsl:;y and young onions, minced, 
should be stirred among the butter, before it is 
poured into the fr}'ing-nan. 

Another ometette.-^^rhv eggs being beaten, are 
to be seasoned with salt and pcpt>er, and then I'licd 
in butter made boiling hot; when done, the gravv 
is to be poured oo, and iIm vlvtle Mcwed witL 
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ilrr. Tli'm nizenl pie will require ihrre liourihak- 
iitg, but b«; CNrefiil nr* to *)iit it in a firroe heate<l 
oviMi. A poiiiHl of fn-ftii truffle** « ill add ooiiaido 
ndily to ilic meriti of tliii excellrnt pie. 
7 make a frufpatte. 

Take a quarter of a peck of flour, ami nib it into 
a {Kiuiid 111 hiitter vtry fiiii*. Make it up into a 
li}clit MHKtc with cold umIit just stifTeiuMigh to work 
it up. Ttit-'ii Imv it out about an (liick as a cniwii 
piece; put a l»yer of butt«T all ovt* r, then ■priiikle 
on a litllu tlour, double il ui», and roll it out aj^ihi. 
Double and ndl it wiili layei** of butter thn« 
timet, and it nill be fit fur u%k. 

'1 rmike a »fwrt cniBt. 

Put nix ounces of butter t<) eipht ouncei of flour, 
and work tbein well loi^'llier; ibeii mix it up with 
as litlle >frMlcr as {MiKsible, hd hhIo have it aittifilMh 
{uuttc; ilu-ii roll it out thin for U4e. 

'J'o tfuihe a povd pti^te fur lartse frift. 

Put to a pfck of flour llirtw i'^%S l"^n !"■( in 
half a |>ounil of suet, a pnuiid and a half of butter 
ami ffucl, and as much of ibe liquor aH will make it 
a good liKbt enist. Work it up i^c-lt and roll it nut. 

^inathrr mt^thod. — Take a ]>eck of flour, and six 
pounds of butter, boiled in a to^llon of water, then 
ikiiu it oR* into the flour, with as little of the li- 
quor as |H)>>ilde. Work it up well into a fiaste, 
pull it into pieces liU cold, then make it into the 
desired furiu. 

To nuikr tHUtf fur tartt. 

Put an ouni'c of loal au)^r, beat and sifted, to 
ane pound of Hue flour. Make it into a stifl* {lastc, 
witli a gill of boiliiiy; civam, and three ounces of 
butler. Work it wi:ll, und roll it verv thin. 
7 e» hfi'p fhitiUutM for Mtti provinofit. 

Slice tliem and baice iTiem slowly and iliey will 
^eep and form j^mid flour for years. 

7 o tite heiriiigt ecouomicalitf. 

1'1ie best ineibod of usinf^ saltetl lieirinf^s witli 
IHtlatoes in, to parboil the potatoes without (heir 
skiiiH, then boil them with the hen-ings thorough- 
ly, aiul put them on a tlish, when they will form a 
luosl excellent HavnuriMl meal. 

7*0 make a tack pottei. 

Heat up the yolks and whites of 15 eg;gs, strain 
them, and then put three quarters of a {>ound of 
while sugar in a iiint of Canary, and mix it with 
the eggH in a basm. Set it over a diafing dish of 
coals, and keep ctuitiniUiMy stirring it until it is 
i|uite hot. Next grate some nutiueg in a quart of 
milk, boil it, and then |H)ur it into the e|[;gs and 
wine; while pouring, hold the hanil very high, and 
let another perHou kt^p stirring the posset, which 
renders it smooth, and full l^MJied to the taste. 

winotfter method. — 'i'ake four Naples biscuits, 
and crumble them into a quart of new milk, when 
It boils a litlle, grate in some nutmeg, and swecti ii 
II to taste: next pour in half a pint of sack. Keep 
siiiring it, when it will be fit fur table. 

^le potaet. 

1 ake a small piece ot white bread, put it intc a 
pint of milk, and set it over the fire. Then put 
some nutmeg and sugar into a pint of ale, warm it, 
and when the milk boils, |MJur it upon tlie ale. 
Let it stand a few miii'ites to clear. 

Gi*een i^oo%eberry cheete. 

Take 6 lbs. of uiin|ie rough gooseberries, cut off 
the blossoms and stems, and put them in cold wa- 
ter for an hour or two; then take them out, bruis« 
them in a marble mortar, anil put them into a 
brass pan or kettle, over a clear fire, stirring them 
till tender: then add 4} lbs. of lump sugar ponnd- 
ed, aud boil :t till very thick, and of a fine green 
colour, stirring ii all the time. 

7^ Heam poUUoet. 

Put them clean washed, with their lUiia on. in- 
to a mmm sauoepaa mid let the wttcr under them 



be aboat half boiling, let them eontiBae to MI rt. 
tlier quickly, until they are doiie; if ikc vifer 
once relaxes firom itn heat, the goodneii oftW^ 
tato is aure to be alTpeted, and to become soddesei; 
let the (quality be ever eo Rood. A toopRcipit* 
boiling if equally diHad\'Biitageovs; aa the bijlier 
parts to the surface of the rool begio to cnskad 
o|icn, while the eentrr part eontinaei 
and undccompoaed. 

7^ moiee pniaip dread. 

Boil the )K)tatoea not quite ao aoft aa 
then dr}' them a abort time on the fire, peefttlka 
while hot, and pound tliem m* fine as posable,beit 
fHit a small quantity of pearl aih to new tcssu 
whilst it is working b'rikklr, add as mai»h rrMcsl, 
or flour, as can be worked in. Mix the wmIc v«11 
together, but do not add any water to it. After the 
dniigh is thns pteiiared, l»^' it stand an hoar lads 
half or two hours Wfure it is put into the oien;o^ 
serve it will not require ao long blfehing as icgria 
flour hreail. 

An-^ther m^hod. — ^Take 5 Iba. of dried poianc 
starch, and 5 lbs. of the pnlpt dissolve a niisbk 
quantity of leaven or jenM. in warm water, ^ 
mixture iK'ing exactlv inniJe the night before; let 
it Ite all iiijrht in a kneading triMigb, well eotcitd 
and ke]»t warm until the iwxt daj; this is die se- 
cond leaven; tlieu add 6 lbs. more of staieh, mi 
the same quantity of pulp, anil knead it wrllf tht 
wattT must be in the pro{K>rrion of a fifth part, tbi 
is, u|KMi do lbs. of iMste there mut/t be 5 lbs. af 
water, which is to l»e useii as hot as possible; 
7V» u9eJr99tedf9iaioe9, 

If much frozen lay them m cold water, and ti 
each |>eck of p<iiatoes take a ^ of nz. of alt-pctre 
dissolved in water, whidi mix with the fluid ie 
which tliey are boiled; if the ootJUoes are sofivees 
as to be quite unfit for nourisnment thej will mske 
starch, and will yield more flour than if unfa^ 
mented by the toy power. This flour, with as 
eqiul qusnti^y of wheat floor, some butter, mgv, 
s little balm, and a few eurranta, makes excelleal 
breail for tea. If formed into amall cakesi sad 
put into a slow oven, it will keep a month 



SOUPS, ke. 

To naU-e a htreen ofnup /IhassA /EnAsM. 

Seal<l half a dozen of turkey pinions, nHirsheepi* 
nimiis, and ^ a )>oiind or more of piekled pork; 
then tie up eacJi sort together, scald also a good 
savoy cut into quarters and tieil; put th«n altoge- 
ther into a imn with gruMl broth, a fagot ot sweet 
be.rt>s, ^larsley, green shallots, 3 cloves, pepper and 
salt; boil slowly; when done, drain ihe meat; pot it 
into the tureen, and serve a good gravy lauee with 
iu 

fAfruf' England chovder. 

Have a good haddock, cod, or any other solid 
fish, cut it in pieces three inches square, put a 
pound of fst salt i>ork in stri^ into the pot, aet it 
on hot eoals and try out the oil; take outtlie poi% 
and put in a layer of fish, over that a layer cf 
onions in slices, then a layer of fish with slips of 
fat salt |>ork, then another layer of onions, and so 
on alternately until your fish is eonsumed; mix 
•ome flour with as muvh water as will fill the pot; 
season with black pepjier and ssit to your taste, 
and boil it for half an hour. Have ready aome 
crackers f Philadelphia pilot bread if you can get 
it) Boahed in water till they are a little loftraed, 
throw them into vour chowder five minutes bdcst 
you take it up« Serve in a tureen. 
MvUaga-4awnff mup. 

Cut 4 lbs. of a breast of veal into i>ieecs, abaoi 
two iwvhcs bf onei put the Irimminp into a slow 
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Mm vith two qnarU oF vater, mith 19 corns of 
oImV ne|»pcT, and the Mine of allspice; when it 
boils, akim it clean, ami let it boif an hour and a 
hair, then strain it off; while it is boiling, fry of a 
niee brown in butter the bits of veal and four 
onions; when they arc done, put the broth to them, 
put it on the fire; when it boils, skim it clean, let 
It simmer half an hour, Uk-q mix two spoonsful of 
tmvj and the s^me of flour, with a little cohl wa- 
ter, and a teaspoonful of sjdt; a<ld these to the 
toun, and simmer it gcntW till the veal is quit*: 
tenner, and it is ready; or imne a coniJe of fowls 
or rabbits, and stew xhtun in the manner directed 
iboTe for the veal; and you may put in a bruised 
cslialloC, and some mace and ginger, intead of 
black pepper and alUpice. 

^ tureen of hodge-pod^. oft^ereni 99rt9. * 

Take either a brisket of beef; motion, steaks, 
whole pigeons, rabbits cut in quarters, veal, or 
poaltry; wAX a long time over a slow (ire in a short 
liqaid, with some ofdons, carrots, fiarsnips, tur^ 
nips, celery,a fagot of parsley, green shallots, one 
alo%e of ^lick, 3 of 8[iices, a laurel leaf, thyme, a 
little basil, .arge thick sausages, and thin broth or 
water; when done, drain the meat, and i>lace it upon 
a dish intermixed with roots, sift and skim the 
aaoee, reduce some of it to a glaze, if desired; 
glaxe the meat with it, then add some gravy on the 
••me stew*n^n and broth sufficient to make sauce 
enough witn pepper and salt: sift it in a sieve, 
«iid serve upon the meat. If brisket of beef 
is used, let it be half done before putting in the 
roots, whleh should be scalded first, as it makes 
the broth more palatable. 

Portable ioup. 

Cot into small pieces 3 large legs nf veal, t of 
beef, and the lean part of a ham: Inv the mtMit in a 
kirre canldron, with • quarter of a pound of butter 
at the bottom, 4 ounces ot anchovies, and 4 ounces 
of mace. Gut small 6 heads of clean washed oele- 
ly, freed fnm green leaves, and put them into the 
eanldron, with 3 lurge carrots cut thin. Cover all 
dose, and set it on a moderate fire. When the 
l^vy bennsto draw, keep taking it off till it is all 
crxtraetea. li.en cover the meat with water, let it 
Ooil gently for four hours, then strain it through a 
hair sieve into a clean pan, till it is reduced to one- 
third. Strain the gravy drawn from the meat into 
a pan, and let it boil gently, until it be of a gluti- 
nous ooosistenee. Take care and skim off all the 
fat aa it rises. Watch it when it is nearlr done, 
thut it does not bum; next season it with Cayerme 
pepper, and pour it on flat earthen dishes, a quat^ 
ter of an inch thick. Let it stand till the next day, 
and then eut it out by round tins larger than a 
crown piece. Set the cakes in dislies in the sun to 
diy, and turn them of\en. When fully dried, put 
them into a tin box with a piece of clean white pa- 
per between each, anil keep them in a dry place. 
If made in frost}* weather it will sooit become so- 
lid. This kind of soup is exceedingly eonveiiient 
for private families, for i>y puttin<^ one of the cakes 
in a saucepan witli about a pint of water, and a lit- 
tle salt, a basin of |((>od broth may be made in a 
tew mmutes. It will likewise make an excellent 
gravy for roast turkeys, fowls, and game. 

Curry. 

Tak* the skin off two chickens; earve, wash and 
dry ihem; put them in a stew pan with a teaeupful 
f«f water, salt, and a few onions, and stew them 
with a tew ereen peas, or the f;gg plant, till ten- 
der; then take a lump of , butter, the size of a pi- 
geon's egg, a little mace, Cayenne f>epper to taste, 
• tea«poonful each of fresh turmeric and earda- 
inoms, pr)uude<l with a shallot in a marble mortar; 
mil these ingreilients with • little flour in the but- 
ler, and dinolvir them in \hm itew. If the mnj ie 



to be brown, it roust be fried a little before the eur- 
ry-ball is added to the gravy. 

Another. — Canre a pair of tat young fowls with 
a sharp knife, precisely as if at table; dust them 
with flour, fry them in butter till they are well 
browned, lay them in a stew-pan, with slips ot 
four large onions, add Imiua^ water to tlie browi.- 
ing, ftcc left in tlie pa»* give it a boil, and pour 
tlie whole ov^r your chicken; if not liquor enough 
to rather more tliao cover it, add hot water: put on 
t'.ie lid of your pan and set it on hot coals. In half 
an hour take out a cup of the gravy, mix it well 
with a table-spoonful of curry powder, and throw 
it a^in into tlie pan; stir it well round; taste and 
see if your gravy is wann, ifnpt, add Cayenne^ bub- 
ble the whole nuietly till tbe fowls ara tenderi 
serve in a deep dish, with boiled i-ioe. 
Malay^o curry. 

rroeecd as above; fiy the onions, piecea of 
{o^\% and a couple of eggwpltnts in slices; put the 
whole in your stew-pan with the milk of two cocoa- 
nuts; grate the flesh, put it into a linen bag and 
squeeze out the juice, wliich put in the saucepan 
likewise; adil the curry ami finish as above. 

CufTv ftrwder. 

Coriander seed, tliit:e ounces; turmeric, five 
ounces; black {lepper, mnstaixl, and ginger, each 
one ounce; lesser cardamom seeds, half an ounce; 
Cayenne ]>epper, ^'•If an ounce; cinnamon, wa4 
cummin Sf.ed a quartitrof an ounce each. Dry 
thorn well; rt-duec them seiiarately to a pow- 
der; pass the»Ti through a fine sieve, and mix them 
well. It should be kept in a dosely stopped bot- 
tle, in a dry place. 

Ifetsh mbbit — a new receipt for. 

Cut your clieese into small slips, it sof^, if hard, 

S-ate it down. Have ready a spirit of wine lamp, 
c anil deep block-tin dish; put in the cheese 
with a lump of butter, and set it over the lamp. 
Have nmily the yolk of an egg whipped, with half 
• glass of Madeira, and as much ale, or beer; stir 
your cheese when melted, \\\\ It is thoroughly mix- 
ed with the butter, then add gradually the egg and 
wine, keep stirring till it forms a smooth mass. 
Season witli Cayenne and grated nutmeg. — ^I'o be 
eaten with a thm hot toasL 



JVbtr by the Amttriaxn Editor, 
It oflen happens, that in travcUing, the materials 
for a rabbit may be had when there is nothing else 
in the house the gourmand can eat. In tliis case, 
if there is no blazer, or chafing dish, an exeelleDt 
substitute is formed in a moment, by two soup 
plates, scitaratetl fr^ni each other by pieces of a 
bottle-cork placed on the rim of the lower oac, 
which should contain any kind of spirits. Put your 
cheese int6 the top one, fire the spirits with a slip 
of paper, antl set your rabbit on the corks; it an- 
swers as well as the most expensive heater in 
Christendom. — l*robatum est 

^>i(p tnaigre, 
TalLe of veal, bert cut into small pieces, and 
sci'ag .)f mutton, 1 It. each; put them into a sauce- 
ftan, with 8 qiiarts of water; put into a clean cloth 
1 oz. of barlev, an onion, a small buiidic ut sweet 
herbs, 3 or 4 heStU of celer}' cut smuU, a lit tie 
mace, 2 or 3 cloxer, 3 turnips iiaivd antl cut in two, 
a large caiTOt cut into small pieces, and a vouiig 
lettuce, Covci \\\f* ^ot close, and tec it stew very 
gently for six hoi':>. ThenjUikc out the spioe 
sweet lierhs, and mio^, and p'MU- all into a sou\: 
dish, seasoned vith salt 

Jfittdc tuH'je toup. 

Scald • ealf *■ beaii with Wm skin on, and take 

off the horny part, whieu cut into iwo-incii ft(|uare 

pieces: olean aa \ dry them veil la a ctoth, and put 

them into • Mew p■i^ WHU 4 ^pmiU vf water nadt 
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chivps iind partlry ihrrd smiill; when one lide it 
(ritfil imou^fi, ii [9 to lie tiimt^d on .he other. 
7*9 iiuike VuHnhire fnitLUw. 
l*his nice diih ii t-«iiallv luikeci iimler meiit, Am 1 
It tliiii mMle. Ilmt four I'ree »)ioonirul of flmir, 
ejs^t, nntl a littlr ihU fw fifVren miniUrt. llicn 
put (i> tlicm thnv pintt of milk, ami mix thum 
wtrll tdf^-tlicr. 'riien IniltKr a (Irippiii|^i»an, and 
t**i it iimU'r t»eef, mutton, or vi*a), while ruaa(in(;. 
Wht*n il it brow n, cut it into Rqiiare nieeea, and 
tirti it over; and y^\u•n (he nntU'r tide it bromned 
alto, tend il to the table on a <iiih. 
JhUch fnitltLiiff, 
Cot a HMind ]iiece rmt of the iKittom of a ]>iiteh 
lotf, and p'lt tliat anil Uie ]»iece tiiat wat cut out 
into k (|iiRit of eoM new millc, in the evening, and 
let it stand all nif^lit. If the milk it aP. boaketl up 
hy the moiiiinp;, add tome more. Put the piece 
in tlie bottom again, tie the loaf up in a cloth, and 
boil it an hmir. F.at it witli tiif^ar, or with melted 
butter, white wine, ami ui^r taiice. 

7^ make a <li»h offntmenty. 
\\o\\ an approved quantity of wheat; when toft, 
pr.tir off the water, and keep it for uite at it it want- 
ed. The metliod of utin^ it it, to put milk to 
make it of an a^-eeahlo thicknettf then wanning 
it, adding tome sugar and imtmeg. 

To mnkt a Winthor fnultSng. 
Sbred half a pmind of tuet very fine, gT»te into 
it liHlf a |»oun<l of French roll, a little nutmeg, and 
the hnd of a lemon. Add to these, half a pound 
of ckop|teil apj>le, half a {MMind of cuiraiitt, clean 
washeil and dned, half a {tound of jar rai&int, aton- 
ed antl choppe<l, a glass of rich sweet wine, and 
five em beaten with a little salt. Mix all tho- 
ntughiy together, and boil it in a basin or mould, 
tor lhix;e hours. Sift fine sugar over it when tent 
to table, and pcur white wine sauce intoUie dish. 
A Chethire pwhUng. 
.Make a cnist as for a fruit pmfding, roll it out 
to fourteen or fifteen inches in length, and eight or 
nine in width; spread with rasnberrv jam or any 
other preserve ot a similar kind, Pi<f nill it up in 
the maimer of a collared eel. Wrap a cloth round 
it two or three timet, and tie it tight at eaeli end. 
Two hourt and a muuter will Boilit. 
7 b mtuet a fUain fnidtUng, 
Weigh three quarters of a ]K)und of any odd 
tciiiiis of bread, whether crust or crumb, cut them 
small, and i»our on them a pint and a half of boil- 
ing water, to toak them well. Let it stand till the 
water it cool, then press it out, and maith the bi-ead 
smooth with tlie hack of a S|iooD. Add to it, a tea- 
S|HMinful of beaten ginger, tome moist tiigar, and 
three ijuartert of a lb. ol* curranlt. Mix ail well 
tf>gelher, and lay it in a fuin well butteixnl. Fiatten 
it down with a t|K)on, and lay tome piecet of but- 
ter on the top. Hake it in a moderate oven, and 
tenre H hot When cold, it will tm-n out of the 
[laii, and eat like good plain cheetc cakea. 
'lytifuftai^ftu pudfHni^. 
Ileat up eight eg^s, put them into a ttew-pan 
with half a pound ot tugur, the tame of butler, and 
t(»me ^>ile<l nutmeg, and tet it on the fire, ttin-ing 
it till it thickens, then pour it into a basin to cool. 
8ct a rich )iatte round the edge of your dish, , our 
ill your pudding, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
A deliciout and elegvil article. 

ji PiitiM ^ce pmldififf. 
Wash a quarter of a |>ound of wfiole rice, dry it 
ill a clotli ajid beat it to a fiowdtfi*. Set it uimu 
till* fire, wiui a pint and a half of new milk, tiU it 
liiickeiit, but di> not let it boil/ pour it out, and let 
i* MhikI to cool. Add to it, some cinnamon, nut- \ 
meg, and mace, pounduil, tugar to the taate, half 



a iKHiiid of tuet klired ver)* tiuall, and eight vgga 
well beintcn with lume lult. Put to it, eiUtcr laaUf 



.1 pound of eammli, elean wmiheii and dried hrcK 
fire, or tome ewiiliecl lemon, citron, or an-<c 
necL Bake It half mn hour witli a piiir tnak «^ > 
iler iL 

A btUeed puiaim ptuk&ius 
Mil twelve ounees of potatoes boiled, riuouMrf 
and mathed, t ox. of sut;t, qiHwler cf ■ pintof aiiiki 
and I ox. of cheeae gruiMl fiiMi odd at mxh bo^ 
ing water at it necea8ar3r to imHloce a dae euuia- 
enee, and bake it in an eartbien pan. 

7 'a make nupberrw thampUntt^ 
Make a puffpatte, jind roll ii ouL 5|»«a4 m^ 
^rry jam, and make it intodumplinn. Boil itea 
an houn pour melted butter into a diih, ud «it« 
grated sugar over iL 

Tt make roMpberry and cream I0I*. 



Roll out thin puff paatv, lay it in a pattv-fw; 
nut in raspberries, and atrew Ihie sugar over dkah 
Put on a Ad, and when baited, eut it o|icn, and pit 
in half a pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs wdl 
beaten, and a little augnr. 

Tq make mamw pMidiSttg. 

Grate a peiinr loaf into eruinha, poor on thcai 1 
pint of boiling hot crenm. Cut ^-ety thin a \vmA 
of beef marrow, beat four egp melf, and then |iui 
in a glass of brainly, with annr and nutmeg ;a 
Uste. Mix Ihem all well tngetlter, and eitbcrbod 
or hake it, for Uiree quartera of an hour will do ti. 
Cut two ounces of citron iwrr thin, and, wlat 
tenred up, itiek tliein all over tc 

To make Ottlhitry pntltUnr. 

Heat four eggt very well, have nauly a pint h> 
tin fiuured and buttei«d, pour In the eaga, and fiii 
it up with new milk iirevioualjr lioilcd; and wiik 
two laurel leavet, and wlien eold, beat them t'w 
gether; put a white pa|)er over the baain, eoirr 
with a cloth, and boil it twenty lainutea. Send < 
up with wine and butter lauce. 

Scald the quincet tender, para them thin, icr^e 
ofl^the pulp, mix with tugar verw aweet, and add a 
little ginger and eiiinamon. '1^ a pint of cnaa 
put three or four yolks of egga, and atir it into the 

auinvet till the^ are of a rood tlileknei^ BoHcf 
le ditli, pour it in and bake it. 

Tan»}f pttddiHg. 
Blanch and pound a cjuartur of a pound of Jn^ 
dan almoiidt; put them into a tccw-|ian, ad«l a gill 
of the tyrup ot ruses, the crumb of a French rail, 
tome grated nutmeg, half n glaaa of braiidj, two 
table-siioonsful of taiity juiee, 3 ox. of freUi butler, 
and some slices of citron. Pour over it a pint aiM 
a ludf of boiling oream or .nilk, tweer vi, aiid when 
cold, mix it; add the juice of a lemon, and 8 ^gs 
beaten. It may be either boiled or baked. 
Lemari puiUUng, 

Cut oiT the rind of S lemons, boil them tender, 
|K>und them in a mortar, and mix them wt«h a 
quarter of a ^lound of Naples biaeuita, boiled up ia 
a quart of milk or cream; beat up Itt yolks and 6 
whites of eggt. Melt a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, and put in half a jiouml of tugar, and a lii« 
tie orange flower water. Mix all well together, 
ttlr it o>ier the fire till, thick, and S(|ueexc in the 
^lice of half a lemon. Put puif paste round the 
dish, then (lOur in tlie puddine: cut candied aweel- 
meats, and strew over, and Imae it fur tiiree qaai^ 
tersofan hour. 

Mn Goofi/etlow^t lemmi puddt ^. 

I'ake of butter (Uie very best; and luaf sugar, 
each half a pound, beat them to a fi-oth as lor 
pound-eake, add five eggs, the juiee of half of a 
large or the whole of a small lemtNu (vrate inta it 
the outside yellow rind, but not an atom of tlie 
white — half a giaM of Madeira, half a glaas of hi-an- 
dy, a tai-a|iouiiftd of oratige-riower water, (luur 11 
into jr&ur paste, aud bake with a moderate oveu. 
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N. B. The Abore qfuintitiet make three eommon | 
pudding^s. 

Proceed us above, using ii pounded orange in 
pla<'4*. of ihc lemon. 

Vocoa-fwt fniddmsjr, 

A qiMrter of a pound of grated coeoa-nut, the 
Mme (iiiantity of powdered'loaf sugar, thme ounces 
and a lialf ot good butter, the whites of six eggs, ! 
«vd half a glass of wine and brandy ntixcKl, a tea- I 
spoonful of orange flower and rosc-water-^pourj 
iDlo your paste, and bake as above. 
Jiutton apple puUihnff. 

Peel one dozen and a half of good apples, take 
out the cores, eut them small, piit into a atewpan 
that will just hold them, with a little water, a lit- 
tle cinnamon, two cloves, ai.d the peel of a lemon, 
ttew over a dow fire till c^uite soft, then sweeten 
with moist sugar, and puss it through a hair sieve, 
•dd to it the yolks of Tour e|^ and one white, a , 

aiiarter of a pound of goo<l butter, half a nutmeg, I 
le peel of a lemon grated, and the juiee of one 
lemon; beat all weii top^tlier, line the inside of a | 
pie>di(^ with good puflT paste, put in the pudding, 
and bake half an hour. 

Spring fndt putldin^. 
Peel and wasn well four coien sticks of rhubarb, 
put incoa stew-pan with the pudding, a lemon, a litF- ] 
tie cinnamon, and an much moist sugar as will make 
It quite sweet, set it over a fire, and retluoc it to a 
marmalade, pass throilkgh a hair sieve, anil proeeed I 
as directed for the Boston pudding, leaving out the* 
lemon juice, as the rhubarb wUl be found sufiicient- 
Ij acid of itself. 

PbtmpudiUnff. 
Suet chopped fine, six ounces; Mabga raisins 
atoned, six ounces; currants nicely wMhed and 

Sicked, eight ounces; bread crumbs, tliree ounces; 
our, three ounces; eggs, three; sixth of a nutmeg; 
aroali blade of mace; same tiuantity of cinnamon 
pounde<l as fine as possible; half a 'easpoonful of 
aalt; half a pint of milk, or rather less; sugar, four 
ouuoes; to which uiay be added candied lemon, one 
ounce; citron, half an ounce. Beat the em and 
apiee well together, mix the milk with them by 
degrees, then the rest of the ingredients; dip a fine 
dose linen cloth into boiling water, and put it in a 
hair sieve; flour it a little, and tie it up dose; put 
it into a sauceiMin containing six quarts of boiling 
water; kee|> a Kettle of boiling water alongside ol 
it, to fill up your (tot as it wastes; be sure to keep it 
boiling six hours at leasL 

Batter pudding. 

Take six ounces of fine flour, a little salt and 
thrae eggs, beat up well with a little milk, added 
br degrees till the batUr is quite smooth, make it 
t^e thickness of cream, put into a buttered pie- 
dish, and bake three q|Uarters of an hour, or into a 
buttered and flouted basin tied over tight with a 
doth, boil oue and a half or two hours. 
Mnmarha pudding. 

Put on to boil a pint of good milk, with half a 
•emon peel, a little cinnamon, and a bay-leaf, boil 
gently for five or ten minutes, sweetcu with loaf 
sugar, break the yolks of five and the whites of 
tluve eggs into a basin, beat them well, and add 
the mill^ beat all well togjether, and strain tlirough 
a fine' hair sieve or tammis, have some bread and 
iMftter cut very thin, lay a layer of it iu a pic-dish, 
jnd then a layer of currants, and so on till the dish 
IS nearly full, Uieii pour the custard over it, and 
imke hsilf an hour. 

MvKattk wr caAinet pudding, 

it^utter a hdf melon mould, or quart basin, and 
stick all round with diied cherries, or fine raisins, 
and ^ti lip with bread and butter, bcc as in the 
sbovCf and steam it aa hour aiid a hdC 



VemuceiU pudtUng, 
Boil a pint of milk, with lemon peel and cinna 
roon, sweeten witti loaf sugar, strain through a 
sieve, and add a quarter of a poun<l of vermicelli, 
boil ten minutes, then put in the yolks cf five and 
the whites of three eggs, mix well together, and 
steam it one hour and a quarter; the same may be 
baked half an hour. 

Breadpuddmg, 
Make a pint of bread-crumbs, pnt them into a 

Ice 



pan with as much milk as will cover them, the 
peel of a lemon, and a little nutmeg grated, a small 
piece of cinu^mon; boil about ten minr.tes; sweeten 
with powdered loaf sugHr; take out the cinnamon, 
and put in four eggs; beat all well togvither, aiifl 
bake half an hour, or boil cmther more than an 
hour. 

Sunt piukSnr, 

Suet, a quarter of a pounti; flour, three table- 
spoonsful; eg^, two; and a little grated ginger; 
milk, hdf a pint Mince the suet as fine as pos- 
sible, roil it with tiie rolling pin so as to mix it 
well with the flrur; beat up tne eges, mix them 
with the milk, and then mix all together; wetyoiit 
cloth well in )>oiling Water, flour it, tie it loose, 
put into boiling water, and boil an hour and a 
quarter. 

Ciutard puddmg. 

Boil a pint of milk, and a quarter of a pint of 
good cream; 4hicken with flour and water, made 
|ierfectlv smooth, till it is stiff enough to bear an 
egg on It; break in the yolks of five eggs, sweeten 
with powdeivd loaf sugar, grate in a little outm^, 
and the i>eel of a lemon; add half a glass of goo<l 
brandy, then whip the whites of the five eggs till 
nuite stiff, and mix gently all together; line a pic- 
dish with p^ood puff paste, and bake half an hour. 

N. B. Ground rice, potatoe flour, panada, and 
all puddings made from powders, are, or may be, 
pre^^ved in tlie same way. 

Hailed cuHardt, 

Put a quart of new milk into a stewpan, with 
the i»eel of a lemon ciit venr thin, a little gratetl 
nutmeg, a bay oria'urel leaf, a small stick of cin- 
namon; set it over a quick fire, but be careful it 
does not boil over; when it boils, set it beside the 
fire, and simmer ten minutes; bre^k the yolks of 
eight, hnd the whites of four eggs into a basin, 
*«ejit them well, then pour in the milk a little at a 
time, stirriog it as quick as possible to prevent tiie 
e^ curdling; set it on die fire a^in, and stir well 
with a wooden spoon; let it have just one boil; i»a.is 
it tlirough a tammis, or fine sieve; when cold, add 
a little nrandy, or white wine, as may be most 
agreeable to palate; sei've up in glasses, or cups. 
ib make a peri^erd pie. 

Take hdf a doxen partndgea, and dispose of 
their legs in the same manner as is done with 
chickens, whea intende<l to be boiled. Season 
them well with pepper, sdt, a smdl quaoU^' of 
doves and mace beaten fine. Cut two pounds of 
lean ved, and one pound of fat bacon into smull 
bits, and put them into a stewpan with hdf a pound 
of butter, together with some shallots, pardey, and 
thyme, all chopped together. Stew these till tlio 
meat api>ear sumciently tender. Then season it 
in the same manner as directed for the partri<lge«. 
Strain and pound the meat in a mortar till it is 
perfeetly smooth, then mix the pulp in someoftlie 
liquor in which it has been stewed. The pie-crust 
being raised, and i-cady to receive tlie partridges, 
put tliem in with the above-mentioned force-meat 
over them, and ever that lay some thin slices ot 
bacon. Co\*er the pie with a thick lid, and be sure 
to close it well at tlie. sides, a> prevent the gravy 
from boiling out at the place where the joining is 
nuuky which would occMioa the piirtr*'|goB lo **3ift 
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naif; U)PB Miiiin it iilT, aiid )iul it into Ihe Mtv )ian 
iriih Ibe honir puna i j' tl«r «lf "■ lw«d. Ait J •nnie 
knoiteil imijurun, nmnr, ihTmr, |nnlfy ehnfincd 
(lOxU, with iniiw elotrtiiiHl nade ]hmiihIa), ■ lil- 
iIp Olfrnne |>r|i|vr. Mnir nmi onioni, ■ ihillrt 
«iit fliU^ > fpv eIiiiiiiipiI ii>ii4hr<inm>. anil hnICi pint 
of Maili-int winiv !<t>:<r iIirm: nntlT till iiie i>B]f 
it rriliienl lo two i|iun>, iIikh lint • liuU- braUi; 
■nil •.imi' llnnr, imiirMliinR it willi the Tolka of S 
rncs f«\ «lf i< '"« ■ (f"ll' fi« «il( it <• lior 
biiiliii];. Ailil thin to the mail! fc(F|> UirrinicH 
Tnn |>^<ir il in, mill coMiMie Kcwiii); fur «nMh«- 
liinir. Wlini dncu-, vjiivrar In thr juice ot half ■ 
Jpiiinn, hall an nninfp-, anil thrua in loniR bniled 
furwmral baHi. Scrn it up in a tiiietn hci. 
Thii loiip il ik-lleinuilr fntiijini; auil iiutriiiiT. 
, If/mmgiu MHft. 
I'lita imnll brDiktl bom- Mil piiili nr prat, anil 
wMiT in iin>|Kini<in, ■raulaf crh'rr, a gniall liuneh 
of *v«t brriii, a Urrr oninn, l^avi-nix! |>cp|ier, and 
»>lt In lailei bnil it UnAW for five hnui t, itrajn 
•inl pulp ill Ihen hM ■ litlla Miinaeh juice, and 
•Rparapu iHiilvd and «« Inin unall pien;!i. A Ira- 
f puunfui iiT walnut aiqr, and a m-ipiionriil nf murii- 
ruuin eattup, aniwera aa wHI a> the lione. 

Tikii 4 pminila nf pi«r hvat^ Spnundi nf «cra|f of 
multun, and 'iiHinitdanfiicrai; of ivali bnil then in 3 
Riilliuw nf valer, ilcw tlH-m irnl]]: till il bFuIni (o 
laMv » fU, piwr It out ami lot It Uand till »ld,ikiin 
lifBlllhrbt. 'rakeJ[ialrar|iihli-t«*ell»li.il, 
(Hit thrm III Ihe bmih, uiil idumvr tlirm till they 
are n-i7 teodtT. Tidie llusni mit and atnin Ihe 
■iMu tlimUKli ■ eiirtb. l^ll a niece of bnltPr rulleil 
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lilllc Maik-ln 

lienperi vlieu the 
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n'AiM tmfi. 
Stew a knuckle of tral »iil a ti 
li'iiin, with aiiicei un 
' hill*, hcul Unn 



■ iHmiiil ofuwcvl hIi>oi,iI«, 
fill iir lao of nvam lu |ir 

a ImiT 



with a juni of cream into the aoiip, alir it 
it u lu-i. ui^i.. It •i,n,ii^, n cliHh, aipn 



nut lUjuiee; Iken am ixiat ■ -tranfer Ik. ill itt 
meM cMchc* to Ihe ImUoiB tt Iht dm, arf « 
hmuvlii to a propff eoloar: then adtr* fldl 
QuanutT of light brcHli, ihkI eimmer U « ■ 

^»ii« UHl aiftit itekr 



lean tiecf, neDording I 

onioni arid roou, adJinv two ■iimafiil i 
ioak Ililioo a ilow fircTor half an bfin: 
well) wheu il I - 
liroth iiiadu of 



lafuloffMbnlL 

Hira m prapcr BOIour aiM lb 
liable berbi, with a link m 



thicken il ana caiiHnI nithrRKi; t*"^ a tuMMed rnlJ j 
in llii> iiireiHi, ami pnurllie inup over il. If thutv 
n u lircuHl nf c.lil fnvl fir ml, U-nb ulmaBilt »ill | 
dug ifllie laeal lir Hewed and MraincU tlu: dar be* ' 
fun.-. It iliKt tniM'h hcUer. 

ChiriUiNt MtHji. 

1'ake lb- lirpior uf meat boileil tbe dn liefin-, 

-'■'■■' " ■ ■ '■ " ft add 10 the 



Pick ■ lUDijrul of twrdi^ leaiTB, niK< i^ 
line, and Mrewovcra little a^i: ihred «i pM 
unioni, and dm them witb Ibe panler in a ann- 
hnal. Ailil lliree Ublr-tpdoaiful of oiiiHiriBifK 

,i chca^ nee aitd meat amiA. 

Pot a pound of rice ami a liiUe pepiieraDdlna 
herb* iiiln too quarli of water; vonr IheiB cIh, 
and •imnier vriy loAIrt nut in a liille einaaaa, 
two Kiiinili of pmmI ui-cheek, and boil tbe ■k4( 
till the KmHlneu it inempmiited by lite ]ii|Uir. 

Jhwlhr' r*eijp lel^— Take mi m Bbcck,m 
peckt of potaiDci, a quarter of a peck of oaioaa 
ilirce quartet • of a pound of lalt, and an nunn mi 
a half of pe|itKP~M ba Uiiled in ninety iheu ti 
waier, on a iluv fire tmtil reiliued ta •int. A 
pint of Ihii Hiu|>, with i bdbH |n«ae 
gooil metd Cir a liear^ woekinr nu 
etelj veplable, wiUi ■ few iMrGa, i 
Urtring twmp. - 

Take ciBhtpilloiii of water, aiul inixilwilliiw 
pouiiili of hurley-nwaL Uoil it to tbe eoa*i«aw 
ufa iliick ji'lly- S^aagnii wiUi aalt, pepper, iik- 
Rar, neei berlii, ?i.-, to gliv it ■ rraiitViue i>- 
,.,., w. .>._." p^,,^ 



■9 of Dieal, 
uy bead 



I'a bnjfrx » Marltfaa* tpup. 
A (iiHind of bciiidi l>iirlay, with auflicieni Iik 
allowed in tlie(-Kl,in{, will nudte ■ gidliiii of ni- 
ter Into a liiL-rn^ln ^i<:dinc euoiiateucy. Apia 
lauu filled t>4t<i It '1 hiddai|KK>ii upright, wiM 
Ml ill iiruper ik'gn.T. nf warmtli liir valiuit. I'b*- 
roughly ilccpei], it will pnnhice u riah |Hi]p, dir 
I'lNtu iif tlie gnini lieing neatly loM. Fit* Mn' 
exiKiiun, in a inwlcmdy healed ovan, wiUoea^ 
fieitTili and il niay lie ini|inncd by an lumr or tea 

AnKiD|[it otber nicani far*uchpre|inralinn, wh« 
* baker'a onii tm been eni|iU<.il id lU bread, a |bb 
uf uue i^liiu aiiv may be piii in tu ueep ill osu- 
lenlt duiiiiK Uie )>n-ce<iiti)i nigUt, «ud Hum reaei- 
ing Ihe tmul baking in ilie niDniing. Wbal ku 
been lou bv ttiaimmiiiu, tuy lie renewed liy iIk 
MlililiuiL of warm waU-r. All Ihe ■caHMiiu iv 
qiiiiute la make II ai utroiiry ■> iilain fuuily iliriiei 
lliiw* iarp; niHO», 



with Ihe lii>n<-> uf leg and tUn nf Iweft add la the i one uuiH'ciifa^lI, and aquarU'r i>f an ounce iil'|ii!ti> 
luiihir 111 mudi an hiII iumi \W qiMrts alw tlie | IH.r. 'I'liib ti'ii>i>iiiti|{ iliuidd be put lu bt:l'un: auuiU 
nH'at nf II) hti'iH-i. nfl,.); uihI thill iifbeoi; awl S nx i iiig II Ui the oven. 



'lie* iif carmta, 
4 buutU'l <if lilm-pk, t! IiiiiuIhh .if Ira-ki, } a [wk 
.r ..«..-.^ 1 l»i.,.-l. ,.l-..,-l,.-j i a III. -.f IK.TIKT, and 

viiue mJu lliiii II iiir >iix 1 's. I',i(h>!r natiiwal 

ir lMiti7 iniiv hi' (iiii ill 111 Ilii,-ken il, if lliuu|riit 
ai-crnari'. 't'liii Kiiip iiiiy Le uieil M any |er.ll»' 

Tnil i^in-v Hii/i. 

(iimiiAi'llic lijitun'i iif ihe new-iAii n'ith tliin 

pirrel of Uiil, llwll a few lltcei nf lijiiii. iiiEel of 

iral eullet, iliced uniuiii, carrv.i, |!ai'itiip*,eeleiT, 

a few elDni u|Mm the bmsii, and a iimonlul dI' bruibi 
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l^^cy ami thyme ied tofj^her. When it it of a 
P^cmI Yellow colour, lUl it; it aerres for sauces, 
and adds strength to the soups. 

Cocthur broth. 

Tiic herbs, fruits, see<Ts, iluwera, or roots which 
an> i>mploye<I for cooling broth, are purslatn, let- 
tuces, chervil, leeks, borase, buniet, sorrel, ear- 
dfii and wild endive, bugloss, liop-tops, cos let- 
tuces, younj; nettles, cucumbers, tops of elder, 
dMiidclion, liver-wort, fumitory, beet roots, &cc. 
WMsh and c'*op a praiier quantity, according to 
nnler, anil boil a short ti me in thin veal or chicken 
broth; sift and keep it in a cool place. Warm it 
ft.r use without boilmg. 

Common tauce, 

Soak slices of veal, ham, onions, parsnips, two 
clov'js of garlie, two heads of doves, then add 
bi r th, a gUnia of white wine, and two slices of le- 
mon; simmer it over a slow fire, skim it well, and 
mA it} add 3 cloves of rocambole, bruised. 

Hweet tauce. 

Mil two glasses of red wine, one of vinegar, 
three spoonsful of cullis, a bit of sugar, one sliced 
otiion, a little cinnamon, and a laurel-leaf; boil 
tliera a quarter of an hour. 

•li(«<T> taitce. 

Chop 6ve or six large onions, mix a little ver- 
juice, or vinegar, pepper, salt, and a little butter; 
aerve it up either warm or cold. 
PontiJpM oauce. 

Soak slices of veal, nam, sliced onions, carrots, 
parsnips, and a white head of celery; add a glass 
of white wine, as much good broth, a clove of g^ai*^ 
lie, four sluilluts, one clove, a lit'le coriander, and 
two slices of peeled lemons. Boil on a slow Hiv 
(ill the meat is done; skim it and sift in a sieve; 
•dfl a little riitsup, and a small quantity of fine 
chopped i>arsley, lust before ir is used. 
Hoti9etoife*9 tauce. 

Take some of the above sauce sifted without 
gntvy, add a bit of butter rolled in Qour, and chop- 
ped chervil: use it wlien wnrm. 

PamtCo Mince. 

Chop lemon-peel very fine, with two or three 
pickled cui-.umbers, a bit of butter, salt, and coarse 
]i»-plK*r; M little tlour, wiih two spoonsful of catsup, 
and stew it cit Uie fire without bou«ijg. 

•AWi'f tiiuce. 

Put slices of veal ami iiam in a stew-pan, with 
a spoonful of oil, two ittUhnroonis, a lajcut of |»ar»- 
ley, a clove of garlic, two heads of cioves, halt a > 
leaf of laurel; let it cafcb ^ Jittle on the fii'e; then 
Add some giHXl hn>th, « little ^ravy, aitd some 
white wine; simmer it tor some time, fktni it well, 
and sift in a sieve. When ready, add rwo or three 
pre<;n shallots, and a dozen of pistachio-nuu, 
whole. 

AdnUraCt tattce. 

(/hop an anchovy, ca;»ers, and seven or eight 

f:i*"e^ rocamboles; simmer tliera on the fire with a 
itile salt, |)epper, grated nutmeg, an<l butter roU- 
cii in flour; when iv.idy, add a lemon n|ueezed. 
Sauce fuqiinnte. 
Put a bit of butler with two Rliee<l onions into a 
pt-'w-pan, wit'.i a carrr>t, a [tarsnip, a little thyme, 
Inint'l, b:iiiil, lm-q cIov»'R, two shallots, a clove of 
•,r.irlii:, and some parsley; turn the whole over the 
t:. ■ until i« be well coloured; tlien shake in some i 
fl Mir, and moisten i I with some broth, and a sitoon- I 
fid ot vinrtrar. I^t it boil over a slow fim: skim, ! 
and hti-ain it through a sieve. Season it with salt ! 
and ]iep(ier, and serve it with any dish required i 
to be heightened. 

Sauce for veaL 
1 ake the bones of cold roast or boiled veal, 
dredge them well witli flour, and pot them into a 
Aew*pan, with a pint and a lialf of broth or water, 



a small onion, a little grated or fln«-lT mim^J le- 
mon-peel, or the peel of a quarter of a small le- 
mon pared as thin as [>ossible, half a teai-apooiiful 
of salt, and a blade of pounded mace; — to thicken 
It, rub a table-s|>oonful of flour into half an ounce 
of butter; stir it into the broth, and set it on the 
fire, and let it boil veiy gently for about half an 
hour, strain throiigli a tammis'or sieve, and it is 
ivvdy to put to the Teal to warm up, which is to 
be done by placing the stew-|)an by the side of the 
fire. S<iiieeKe in naif a lemon, and cover the i>ot- 
tom of the dish with toaste<l bread sip)icts cat into 
triangles, and gamisli the dish with slices of liam 
or bacon. 

Hechamel or vhite tauce. 

Cut in square nieces, half an inch thick, two 
pounds of lean veal, lialf a pound of lean ham, melt 
in a stcw.pan two ounces rif butter; when melted, 
let the whole simmer until it is ready to catch at 
the bottom, (it I'eqiiires great attention, as if it 
happen to cctch at the bottom of the stew-nan, it 
will Hpoil the look of your sauce,) then adu to it 
three table-spoonsful of flour; when well mixed, 
add to it three ])int8 of broth or water, |K>ur a lit- 
tie at n time, that the thickening be smooth, stir it 
until it boil, put the stew-pan on the corner of the 
siove to boil gently for two hours, season it with 
four cloves, one onion, twelve iKM>|>ei^eoms, a 
blade of mace, a few mushrooms, and a fagot made 
of parsley, a sprig of thyme, and a bay-leaf. I^t 
the sauce reduce to a (|uart, skim the fat off, and 
strain it through a tammis cloth. 

Kitchener^ t (Dr) tauce, ttiperlative. 

Clanrt or noit wine, and mushroom catsup, a 
pint of each; naif a pint of walnut or other pickle 
liquor; pounded anchovies, four ounces; fresh le- 
mon-i)eel, pHrcd very thin, an ounce; peeled and 
sliced esliallots, the same; scrai>ed horse-mflisb, 
ditto.; alUpice and black pep|>ei*, powdered^ half 
an ounce irsch; Cayenne, one drachm, or curry 
powder, tliree draehin^; celery-seeil, bruised, a 
drachm. All avoirdu)>ois weight Pitt tliese into a 
wide inniith bnttle, stop it close, shake it up ever? 
dav for a fortnight, and strain it, when some think 
it impmve<l by the addition of a quailer pint soy, 
or thick bntwning, and you will have a ** delicious 
double reli&h." 

.>? (Uth of maccarom. 

Uoil four ounces uf maccaroni till it is quite ten- 
der, then lay it on a sieve tc drain, and put it into 
a stew-pan w-ith about a gill of cream, and a pi'.*ce 
ol butler rolled in fluur; Ntew it five minutes and 
]iour it on a pluie. I^y PannexHti cheese toasteil 
ail over it, and send it up in a water-plate. 
Sauce Italu^me, 

Put a pieoe of butter into a stew-]>an, with mush- 
rooms, onion, iwrvley, and the half of a laurel leaf, 
all cut fine: tuiti the whole over the fire s^mietiine, 
and shake in a little Pjur; moisten it with a ghtss 
ot while wine, an<l as much good broth; add salt, 
pepper, and a little mace; beat all fine. Let it lK>il 
liali an hour: then skim away the fat, and serve it 
up. A fine flavour may be given to it whilst boil* 
ing, by putting in a bunch of sweet beibs, which 
take out Ifefore the dish is served up. 
JSi'onparei' tauce. 

Take a slice of Imiled ham, as much breast of 
roasted fowl, a nie.kled cucumber, a hard yolk of 
an egg, one aiiennvy, a little |iarsley, anil a head 
of shallot, chop(>ed wrf fine; boil it a roiMneiit in 
good catsup, and use it tor meat or fisli. 
J\ili*ernoite tauce. 

Put in a small stew-pan a couple of slices of baiu, 
a clove of garlic, two cloves, a laurel-leaf, slict**! 
onions, and n>oU: lirt it catch llie fire a little. TiMrn 
add a siuall quantity of bivth, l«^u s^H/onsfnl of cat* 
aup, and a s|ioonful'of the b«st vioegar. Sinunfr ii* 
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tgrui tinnr .'tithe ride of ■ Hon, ihcn t\(i K In * 
lien, »inl UTTC it fnr * hieh rliivDUivil huk. 

Chnp Iwn Iritiaf beef in [Broii, pui Ibcm intn ■ 
pol nf «Mrr, Hew il orer ■ •low fire ■ J»v mnil ■ 
nichl; tbrnwtHnnioni.beriiiiiiHl ipieei «« 6irrt«- 
wj, toMlniK mr-liis II till Ihe nml it off the 
kann, MhI the 1^*7 ^ilc not; iken atnun (he li- 
qunr Into > milk-pan, lo wliich niuntitjr It ikaulil 
tw mtMcdt iFhen aul-l, uke (rfT Ihe bt, pM )l into 
■ MUEsiian, ■■>•) wbt wluleiiir it nc|nit<nl to lUraur 
it; Mniner it «■ > (In* fin IDI iwlucot to aboul 
Iweln^ niicrn tw'i-lliinlifull, not tiicRi in iniiry 
plHfliliMilrTulputlier, iMlIliL-min |ia|iEr biigi, 
■in) kerii in ■ ilrv plDee. 

To nuke thi« ukw pruperlj', infuw *1! tlie TnU 
lowbiff inpwlienle Cir I«ent*'-Iour hnun, on iihci 
ia *n mnKen pnl, if wiulbtc, vliieh miiit be fay 
well Mopped; *ii. •pui m mllnti, ■ eliiTc of gii^ 
lis, iwn laurel lemrei, Ihjrme anil bMil in jiniiini- 
tinii, inifflo, iHTTHon li-ave), hBlf an nunce ol' iniia- 
Urd •wJ, Lraiied. »x •m.ll i>l<«-i of Serilk 
otaii)^ peel, a qmiter of an onnee of ^Infea, ai 
miteh nuce, half an ounce of Iniig pep[>er two 
oaiK<> ofulti wiaeele in a vhnlc lEnioii, ami ailiJ 
half a jtiuB uf nrijaioe, Hte ■|ii>oniil'iil of cinen-, 
•nd a pint of while wine; let it leltle, a:ul mR it 
Ten-elear. Thiini9bckept,bc>Uln], a loaclime, 
Mti it will tern for all rnrU of meat anJ Gait— 4ial 
h aiiiu bo uied in moilvration. 
.Saitrr't ntHct. 

Chop a fbvl'i liver with two or tbiee •htlloti, 
■wl a eauple of tniUlca or inuihroonM; Mmini.'r 
then in a ipooiiful of oil, two or thrue ipooiiaul 
of grwtjt a glaual white wine, a liule utt and 
•narw! |>rp|Krj aiminer it dhnut half an hoiir, aiHl 
•kim i( *E^ well bi'forc uiiu|;. 

Simmer eramhi of br-ad in hwhI i^iatr, until it 
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Uiick, lake it nlf tli 
■weei alnKHiiii pounded, !• 
■nd a bn-Mtof luwl roailril, 
boil a iiitlioient quantity of cream to four ui 
■wl litl all together, llien ad<l pe|iper ud lall; 
warm it without boilin);. 

Take three eloTea of garlis, each eut in li 
half an ounce uf Cayenne pvpiier, and a niioui 
•r two each of Indian kit and walnut pirkli 

il in a pint of vi ''"^ "- ' -'^■- 

«iU Bolour it. 

Uoiltc 






■I, full riiK, ill their juiee. In nearlj 
:e of ■plJI^paHlhEntll1ruu|;ha JiRir 
HETc, anil auil Mit to llie laite. Aronaiiic it luf- 
SBieiilly with clove, pepper and nulinega. 
CaUnp/ar tea-ilercr. 
Take a Railun ot Itron); ttale beer, a pound of 
■iietioiicawiitlirrl fmm tlic pieklc, Qie lanie of ilial- 
lutipeelnl; liulfan nuucc uf mace, lialf au ouuie 
of eluvet, a quartt.r of an ounce of Kholr pepper, 
three or four lar|^ raaei of Ipngrr, and two ijiiarli 
of lan^' BMidiro'ini flana, nibbed to lueeea, Cover 
IhcK clnw, and let .1 Mnimer till lialPwaitud, Then 
Mra'-n it tbroueb a Raniiel biqti let it Band till quite 
•ohl, anil then bmac it. Thii mKf be canned to 
any paK of ilie wiirlil; anil a tpiionlul of It to a lb. 
of freiJi biiitur melivd, will make a Hue Gtli MUce, 
w will •u|ii>l]' the pbee uf graty aauee. Thi 
■InMger and italcr llu beer Ihe better will be the 

jiMlhtr. — Choii twentr-foor anahoviet, hninc 

hnlbnoi^theini PuttothenteaihalloUDBtiinufl 

and ■ handful of Mcaped bone-nuliah, a qi 

of an ounce of maee, a quart of white wine, l ,_.._ 

n iftTWiyr.™' '^ ""''' V*"^J '^ '^ winat al»- 



dent liir a pound ot butter. It ii ■ pnd BiKfa 
bailed bwli, or, in ibe room at gran, tomaiifi 
wiihhm wa-.er, and thiekeninc it with a laocrf 
butter roUeil In Boor. 

Fititaiea. 

Take walnnti at Iha bebwid for iiidiliH- *» 
then intn an an eanhen nan, bMveca aenr bnt 
lhmwaimallhandrulof^aBlt,Mir itvilhawgoJa 
Hirrer erery day fur a fbrtnlrlit; airain the li^v 
lhn>u|[h a saatae eloth, and let II Nmd U ink 
; pour oflTlhe clear, anil bnjl it vith a paOBAafB' 
etioriea to raah pint; akin it, and let it oa^ u 
cDoli KiTB it another boll, adil one pintof Ltripi, 
and one of belt white wiiie rinegar to •aaii pw rf 
liqUDrj alM maee, eloeea, aixl nulmen, of od^ 
hair a quarter of an oonoe, mmt Sour of niuwii. 
■Ileed liur*i-ndiih,and akallM. oraclDnafalk 
in each bottle. 

Keep il wrll corked with a bladder tied em. 
Tile ipier amy be bmiied or not, aa deairvd, lad 
adil a tidlu abole blaak, or Jamaica pepper, a 

^MAer. — Take one pound of anchoriea, a ^on 
of claret, three qiiuten of a pint of while wine •■■ 
neicar, lialf an ounce of clorei and maee, two nifi 
of ginprr iliced, » little black TK]ip«-, the prdif 
a lemon, a piece of honeH^diah, a lai^ aiiica, 1 
biuich of thyme and laiiK;: act all Uieae o*er a ilc* 



n thi' 



cam; riwke tlie bolile wkai uje«L m 
to tlie butter. 

earn o«cr the lure or teniae 



njoMbp 

re fnilliing it, anil catcb it in a diih; boil it nf 
iih ilieyolkiof iwoeKgt, aome onion, andapicn 
biiiler tolled in flour and nit. Half a pint rf 
earn i> tlie |>ni]Hinion for two e^ga. 
RugsHl tfaipai^int. 

*" -' of|TsUGlcan(BatlheiafKta 

ii far at i* pxal ami pea. 



Seraivonehunili 

hop imall two hmlt of endire, 
ihI an onion. Put a quarter of 



gran 






Dthi^r 



netted, put iu Ik* 



'ol U 



ittlc pepper and iali; Mrew in a lit- 
tle flour, tliake them about, and then pour in haU 
a pint of craty. Stew the alule till tl-^ mihb a 
TctT |[ood anil thick, and llieii [lour all Ibu ibe 
diah. Uaniiih witli a fvw uf the inHll topa of the 

( httamrafimuhnwnf. — Bmil on a ^dinm tome 
large preird muilimniDi, anil clean Mf It 
whun iIh: nutriile it bii " " " " " "' — " 
l>aii with a lunwieut 
them; wliea thi^ liarr 
I then a sjiDonfuf uf wlii 
liie, and I little 



:»; 



. , Uii.m II _ 

■wed ten minuLea, jiut to 

wincj the tame of bii>vB> 

I little tinenr. 1'hickeii it wiili buitci 

; gire a gentle bull, and aene it up with 

tipiirti round Ibe didi. 

it/anichok* iMCgiM.— Soak them in warm ■•- 
ter for two or tlirve huura, ditngini; the waicn 
than put them into tlie itew-pau with aoiae nad 

Sirj, mudiroDU cataup, or puwder. Add a rinla 
yeniie pe|iper and tall wlien thejr bidl) thtcken 
liiem witli a little Bour, put llicm into ilie diM 
•ilh auwB over them, and lerre tliem hot. 
Of mlva' amwt irtaiU. — Ucald two or tbrei 
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Mid put them into a itew-pan wi^ .ilirooros, 
better, and a fagot at* sweet herbi; soak tlicae to- 
gether a moment, then add broth and graw; cim- 
ner on a slow tire, skim the saiicc well, ancf reduce 
it; leaion with pepper, salt, and lemon juice when 
mdj. 

Q^roote.~Cut carrots and parsnips to the length 
•if a finger, and ot* much the same thicknesst boil 
tlicm till half done in water, put tliem into a slew. 
pAQ with small bits of bam, chopped parslev, and 
shallots, pepper and salt, aglassof wineand\)roth; 
let fbem stew slowly until the broth is reduced 
prettj thick, and ada the squeeze of a kmon wlien 
readr to senre. For maigre, instead of ham, use 
maihrooms, ami make a mixture heat up with yolks 
uf eggs and maigre broth. CeWry is done much 
the same, onl j it it cut smaller. If these roots are 
to be serted in a boat for sauce, boil them tender 
» the broth pot, or in water, cut them ii.to the de- 
■ired length, and serve with a good gravj or white 
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7>) nutke a rich plum cake. 

l*ake one pound of fresh butter, one pound of 
augar, oike |>oand and a half of flcur, two p<ninds of 
aurraiits, a glass of brandr, one |»ound of sweet- 
meats, two ounces of sweet almonds, ten eggs, a 
quarter of an ounce of allspice, and a quarter of an 
ounce of einoamoo. 

Melt the butter to a cream and put in the sugar. 
Stir it till quite light, adding the allspice, and 
pounded ciniuimon; in a nunrter of an hour take 
the yolks of the eggs, anil work them in, two or 
diree at a time; and the whites of the same must 
by tliis Xlm-i be beaten into a strong snow quite 
ready to work in; as the paste must not stand to 
ehill the butter, or it will lie heavy, work in the 
whites gradually: then add the orani;e-[)eel, lemon, 
an«l citron, cut in fine stripes, and the cuiTants, 
which must be mixed in well, witli the sweet al- 
monds. Then add the sifted Hour and glass of 
brandr. Hake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot 
nv«n for tlirce hours, and put twelve slieets of pa- 
per uiMler it to keep it from ' uming. 

A g—d plain caht. — The following is a recei|>t 
for making a goo<l plain cake, t<i be given to ehil- | 
'irctit at breakfast, instead of buttered bread. 

Take as much dough as will make a quartern 
loaf, (eidier made at home, or proeured at the ba- 
ker's) work into tliis a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, and a 
handful of caraway seeds. When well worked to- 
gether, pull into pieces the size of a ^Iden pi|>- 
pin, and work it together ag»in. This must be 
•lone three times, 09 it will be in lumpk, and heavy 
when baked. 

Iceingfir caket. 

Put one pound of fine lifted, treble refined sugar 
into a basin, and (he whites of three new-liiid eg};s; 
beat tike sugar ami eggs up well with a silver spoon, 
until it becomes vvi-y white and thick; dast the 
eake over with flour, and then bruKli it off", by way 
nf taking the girase from the outside, which pre- 
vents tlie iceing from nnuiin^; put it on smooth 
with a |Nilctte knife, and ganiuh according to fan- 
cy; any ornaments kho«dd be nut on immediately, 
for if the iceing get drv, it will not stick on. 
•i ricA teed cake. 

Take a pound and a (iuailer of flour well dried, 
a pound oi butter, a |h>uii4I of loaf sugar, be^t and 
sifted, eight eggs ami two ounces of earaway seeils, 
nne grated nutmeg, and its wei^ht in cinnamon. 
Heal the butler into a cream, pul in the sugar, beat 
the whites of the eggs and tlic yolks iei<ai«tely, 



then mix them with the butter and nwar. Beat in 
the flour, spice^i And seed, a little beiorc sending 
it away. Bake it two hours in a quick oven. 
.A plain pound Cfdce. 

Real one pound of butter in an earthen pan un- 
til it is like a fine thick cream, thea beat lu nltie 
whole eggs till quite light. Put in a glass of brai>- 
dy, a little lemon-peel, shred fine, tlien work in a 
pound and a quarter of flour; put it into the hocp 
or pan and bake it for an hour. A |iound plum 
cake is made the same wiili putting one pound and 
a half of clean washed currants, and half a pound 
of candied lemon-peel. 

BatafM cakes. 

Beat half a pound each of sweet and bitter al- 
monds in fine orange, rose, or ratafia water, mix 
half a iKKind of fine itonnded and sifted sonir with 
the same, aihl the whites of four eggs well beaten 
to it, set it over a moderate nre in a preierring- 
pan. Stir it one way until it is pretty hot, and 
when a little cool form it into small rolls, and eut 
it into thin cakes. Shake some flour lightly 00 
them, give each a light tap, and put them on su- 

Sr papers, sift a little sugar on them, and put 
em into a thorough iilack oven. 

Put half a pint of warm milk to three quarters 
of a pound ot fine flour; mix in it two or Ihref 
8{>oonsful of light veasu Cover it up, ani set it 
before the fire an hour, in oitler to make it rise. 
Work into it four ounces each of sugar and but- 
ter, make it into cakes, or wigga, with as little flour 
as possible, and a few caraway. seeds, and bake 
them quick. 

Bath caket. 

Mix well together, half a pound of butter, one 
pound of flour, five eggs, and a cupful of yeasL 
Set the whole before the fire to rise, which eflcot- 
ed, add a quarter of a pound of fine )M)wdered su- 

Sar, an ounce of canways well mixed in, and roll 
le paste out into little cakes. Bake Ibcm on tins. 

Hfirewtbwy cuke: 
Mix half a pound of butterllvell beat like cream, 
and the same weight of flour, one egg, six ounces 
of beaten and sifted loaf sugar, and naif an ounce 
of caraway seeds. Form these into a paste, roll 
tlicm thin, and lay them in sheets of tin; then bakr 
tliem in a slow oven. 

Portugal caket. 
Mix into a pound of* fine flour, a pound of lout 
sugar, beat ami sifteil, and rub it into a pound of 
butter, till it is thick, like grated while bread; 
dien put to it two s^Kwusful ol rose-water, two of 
sack, and ten eggs; work them well with a ahisk, 
and put in eight ounces of currants. BuUei the tin 
pans, fill tliem half lull, and bake tliem. If made 
without currants they will keep a year. 
Ginrer caket vntJteui butter. 
Take one (tountl ot sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of einger, a pint of iirater, two pounds of flour, and 
eight caps ot orangc-|;.'ei. Pound and sift tlie gin- 

Scr, and add a pint of water; boil it five niinuies, 
len let it sUnJ. till cold. Pound the pi-eservcd 
orange peel, and pass it through a hair-sieve; put 
the flour on a pHsteboanI, make a wall, and put in 
llie orange peel and ginger wiih ttie boiled water; 
mix tiii« up to a pa>te and roll it out; prick the 
cakes before bakin<; tlicn. 

Say-oy caket. 
To one pound of fine sifted sugar, put tlie yolka 
of ten eggs, ^have the whites in a separate pan,) 
and set ii, if in summer, in cold water; if there is 
any ice set the iwn on it, as it will cause the eggs 
to be beat finer. 'I'lieu beat the yolks and sugar 
well w.>*h a aoodtn sjKion forSC minutes, and |iot 
in the rind of a lemon grated; beat up tin wluies 
with a wbiskx until ihey become quite stilf «mI 
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white as mow. Stir thcro into the batter by de- 
creet, then Add j of t pound of well dried flour; 
finally, pat it in a nionid in a •lacii oven to bake. 

Saffron caket. 

Take a quartern of fine floor, lA lbs. of butter, 3 
m. of earaw97 seeds, 6 eggs, well beaten, J of an 
OB. of well hraten cloves and mace, a little pound- 
ed einnamon, t lb. of sunr, a little rose-water and 
saffron, a pint and a half of yeast, and a quart of 
milk. Mix them thus: first boil the milk and but- 
ter, then skim off the butter, and mix it with the 
flour and a little of the milk. Stir the yeast into 
the rest and strain it; mix it with the flour, put iu 
the eggs and spice rose-water, tincture of saffron, 
sugar, and eggs. Beat it all well up, and bake it 
in a hoop or pan well bu.tered. Send it to a quick 
oven, and an hour and a half will do it. 

Queen caket. 

Take a pund of sugar, beat and sif^ it, a pound 
of well dried flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, 
and half a pound of currants washed and picked; 
grate a nutmeg and an equal quantity of mace and 
einukioon, work the butler to a cream, put in the 
su^r, beat the whites of the eggs 9X) minutes, and 
mix them with the butter anusugar. Then beat 
the yolks for half an hour and put them to the but- 
ler. Beat the whole together, and when it is ready 
for the oven, put in the flour, s]iici*s, and eiirrants; 
lift a little sugar over them, and bake them in tins. 

Rice caket. 

Beat the yolks of 15 eggs tor nearly half an hour, 
with a whisk, mix well with them ten ounces of 
fine sifled loaf sugar, put in half n pound of ground 
rice, a little orange wHter or brandy, and the rinds 
or two lemons grated, then add the'whites of seven 
eggs well beaten, and stir the whole together for a 
nuarter of an hour. Put them into a hoop and set 
them in a quick oven for half an hour, when tliey 
will be properly done. 

Jjemon caket. 

Take one pound of sugar, three quarters of a 
pound of floir, t4 eggs, two table-spoonstul of rose- 
water, the raspings and juice of four lemons; when 
the yolks are well beat up and separated, add the 
powder sugar, the lemon raspings, the juice, and 
the rose-water; beat them well together in a pan 
with a round bottom, till it becomes quite light, 
for half an hour. Put the paMc to the whiles pre- 
viously well whisked about, and mix it very light 
When well mixed sift in the flour and knead it in 
with the paste, as light as (lossible; form the bis- 
cuits and bake them in small oval tins, with six 
sheets of paper under them, in a moilerate heat. 
Butter the tins well or it will prove difficult to take 
out the t/iscuita, which will be exccedinglv nice if 
well made. Fee them previous to baking, but very 
lightly and even. 

JBanfnerv caket. 

Take a pound of dough made for white bread, 
roll it out, and put bits of butter upon the same as 
for puff paste, till a pound r^ the same has been 
worked in; roll it out very thin, then cut it into 
hits of ail oval size, according as the ciikcs are 
wanted. Mix some good moi^ sugar with a little 
brandy, sufficient to wel it, then mix some clean 
washed currants with the former, put a little upon 
each bit of paste, close them up, and put ihe side 
that is closed next the tin V.vr are to be baked U]!- 
un. Lay them separate, ami Jiake \\v:m moderate- 
Ir, and afterwards, when uken out, sift sugar over 
them. Some candied i>eel may be added, or a few 
drops of tlie essence of lemon. 

Almond caket. 

Take six ounces of sweet almonds, half a pound 
of powdercil sugai , S(*ven eggs, six ounces c . flour, 
ana tlie raspings of four lemons. Pound the al- 
monda very floe, with whole eggs, add thr logai 



1 1 and lemon raspings, and mix them well together in 
' the mortar. Take it out, put it in a basin and stir 



it with the yolks of eggs, till it is as white as a 
sponge paste; beat up the whites of the ;ggs to a 
strong snow, mix them very light with the paste, 
then take the flour and mix it as light as possible; 
on this the goodness of the paste principally de- 
pends, as it is impossible to make a got d cake with 
n heavy paste; butter the mould, and bake in s 
slack oven for an hour, with ten sheets of paper 
J under It and one on the top. 

Plain gtn^bread. 
' Mix thp*e pounds of Aour with four ounces of 
moist sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and 
one pound and a quarter of warm treacle; melt half 
a pound of fresh Hitter in it, put it to the floor am] 
make it a paste; then form it into nuts or eakes, or 
bake it in one cake. 

^tnotker method. — Mix six pounds of flour with 
two ounces of caraway seeds, two ounces of ground 
ginger, t«'o ounces of candied oraiige |»eel, the 
same of candied lemon peel cut in pieces, a little 
salt, and fix ounces of moist sug^r; melt one pound 
of fi*esh butter in about half a pint of milk, nour it 
by degrees into four pounds ot treacle, stir it well 
toj^ther, and add it, a little at a time, to the flour; 
mix it thoroughly; make it into a paste; roll '.t out 
rather thin, and cut into cakes with the top of a 
dredgt*r or wiufr glass; put them on floured tins, 
and bake them in rather a brisk oveti. 

Cream cak^. 

Beat the whites of nine eggs to a 'Stiff froth, stir 
it gently with a spoon lest the froth should fall^ and 
to every white of an eg^ grate the rinds of two le- 
mons; shake in gently a spoonful of double refined 
sugar siflefl fine, lay a wet sheet of pa]>er on a tin, 
and with a spoon drop the froth in little lumps oa 
it near each other, sift a good quantity of sugar 
over them, set them in the oven after the brMU is 
out, and close up the moutli of it, which will occa- 
sion the fitith to rise. As soon as they are colour- 
ed they will be sufficiently baked; lay them hy two 
bottonas together on a sieve, and <lry them In a cool 
oven. 

Cntmpett, 

Set 9 lbs. of flotir with a little salt before the fire 
till qr'te wMrm; thei* mix it with warm milk and 
water till it is as stiff* as it can be stirred; let the 
milk be as warm a« it can be borne with the fii>- 
ger, put a cupful of this with 9 eggs well beaten, 
and mixed with 3 spoonsful of very thick Teasi; 
then put this to the batter and beat them all well 
together in a large pan or bowl, add as much milk 
and water as will make it into a thick batter; cover 
it close and put it before the fire to nse; put a bit 
of butter iu a piece of thin muslin, tie it up, and 
rub it lightly over the iron hearth or frying pan; 
then )K)ur on a sufficient ovantitf of batter at a 
time to make one cninipet; let it do slowly, and it 
will be vci*«' light Bake them all the same way 
l*hey shouid not be brown, but of a fine yellow. ' 

Mujjmt, 

IMix a quartern of fine flour, lA pints of variK 
milk ani water, with ^ofa pint oi good yeast, and 
a little salt; stir them together for a quarter of an 
hour, then strain the liquor into a quarter of a peck 
of fine flour; mix the dough well and set it to rtso 
for ah hour, then roll it up and pull it into small 
pieces, make them up in the hand like balls and 
lay a flannel over them while rolling, to keep tbem 
M'arm. The dough should be closelr covered up 
the whole time; when the whole isrollc<l into balls, 
the first that are made will be ready for bakinjg. 
When they are spread out in the right form for 
muffins, lay tliem on tins and bake them, and as the 
bottoms b«^n to change colour turn them go the 
other aide. 
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xjotntnnn bunt, 
Rqh four ounces of butter into two pounds of 
Bo ir, a little salt, four ou:io«.8 of sug^r, a dessert 
t|>oonful of caniMrHTs, and a tea-s^>oonful of ginger; 

t>iit some warm milk or cream to four table spoons- 
ill of rrast; mix all to^^ther into a |MSte, but not 
ton tti'fT; cover it over and set it before the fire an 
hour to riw, then make it into buns, put them on a 
tin, set them before the fire for a quarter of an 
hour, cover over with flannel, then brush them 
with very warm milk and bake them of a nice 
brown in a moderate oven. 

Croii btifu. 

Pot 9} lbs. of fine flour into a wooden bowl, and 
art it before the fire to warm; then add ^ a lb. of 
aifted sugar, some coriander seed, cinnamon and 
mace powdered fine; melt } lb. of butter in half a 
pint of milk; when it is as warm as it can bear the ' 
Tnfifcr, mix with it three table spoonsful of very 
thick yeast, and a little salt; put it to the flour, 
mix it to a pastt', and make the buns as directed in 
the last receii»t. Put a cross on the top, not very 
deep. 

Rmki. 

Beat up seven eggs, mix them with half a pint 
of warm new milk, in wliich a quarter of a pound 
of butter has been melted, add a quarter of a pint 
of yeast, and three ounces of sugar; put them gra- 
dually into as much flour as will make a light paste 
^•eariy as thin as batter; let it rise before the fire 
ludfan hour, add more flour to make it a little 
atilTer, work it well and divide it mto small loaves, 
or eakes, about five or six inches wide, and flatten 
them. When baked and cold put them in the ovc n 
Co brown a little. These cakes wht^n first baked 
are rery goo<l buttered for te*^, if they are made 
with caraway seeds they eat yerj nice cold. 
Orange cuttanft. 

Boil verv tender the rind of half a Seville 
orange, anrf beat it in a mortar until it is very fine; 
put to it a spoonful "of the best brandy, the juice oi 
a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf suy^r, and the 
j(dk of four egffs. Beat thom all together for ten 
minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint of 
txnling eream; beat tliem until cold, then put Uieni 
in enstard cups, in a dish of hot water; let them 
stand till they are sef^ Uien take them out and stick 
preaerved orange peel on the to^i^this forms a fine 
cavoured dish, and may be serv^ up hot or coM. 
Baked mttardt. 

Boil a pint of cream with some mace and cinna- 
mon, and when it is cold, take four yolks of eggs, 
a little rose water, sack, nutmeg, and sugar, to 
taste; mix them well and bp.kc them. 

Nice autardn. 

Put a blade of mace, and a qiuirtered nutmeg in- 
to a quart of cream; boil and strain it, and add to | 
it tome boiled rice and a little brandy. Sweeten 
•t to taste, stir it till it thickens, and serve it up in 
cups or in a dish; it may be used either hot or 

Jiltnond autardt. 

Blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds^ beat 
them very fine, and then put them into a pmt of 
cream, with two spoonsful of rose water; sweeten 
tt, and put in the yolks of foiu* eggs; stir them well 
togtstfier till it becomes thick, and then i>our it into 
•ups. 

Lemon mttardt. 

Take half a pound of double refined sugar, the 
fiiiee of two lemons, ttic rind of one pared ver}* 
chin, the inner rind of one boiled tender an<i rub- 
bed through « sieve, and a pint of white wine; boil 
them for aoroe time, then take out the pet'l and a 
little of the liquor; strain them into the dish, stir 
them srell together autl set them to cool. 



To make almond Utrti, 

Blanch and beat fine some almonds, with a little 
white wine and some sugar (a pound of sugar to a 
pound of almonds), grated bread, nutmeg, cream, 
and the ^uioe of spinach, to colour the almonds. 
Bake it m a gentle oven, and when done, thiclua 
with candied orange peel or citron. 
Oreen almond tart^. 

Pull the almonds from the tree before they sliell, 
scrafie off the down, and put them into a pan with 
cold spring water; then put them into a skillet 
with more spring water; set it on a slow fire, and 
let it remain till it simmers. Change the water 
twice, and let them remain in the last till tender, 
then take them out and dry them well in a cloth. 
Make a syrtip with ilouble refined sugar, put them 
into it and let them simmer; do the same the next 
day, put them into a stone jar, and cover them yerr 
close, for if the least air comes to thcro they will 
turn black; the yellower they are before they are 
taken out of the water, the greener they will be 
af\er they are done. Put them into the crust, co- 
ver them with tyrup, lay on the lid, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. 

Orature or lemon pie. 

Rub six oranges or lemons with salt, and put 
them into water, with a handful of salt, for two 
dars. Put every day fresh water without salt, for 
a tortnight Boil them tender, cut them into half 
quarters, comer ways, quite thin; boil six pippina 
pared, coreil, and quartered, in a pint of water till 
they break, then put the liquor to the orangca or 
lemons, with hall the pulp of the pippins well bro- 
ken, and a i>uund of sugar; boil them a quarter of 
an hour, then put them into a pot and squeeze in 
two spoonsful of the juice of either orange or le> 
mon, according to the kind of tart; put puff paste, 
very thin, into shallow pattv«i)ans. Take a brush, 
anil rub them over with melted butter, sif\ double 
refined sugar over tnem, which will form a prettj 
iceing, and bake tlicm. 

Oranfre tartt. 

Grate a little of the outside of a Seville orange, 
squeeze the juice into a dish, put the peel into wa- 
ter, and change it often for four days, then nut it 
into a saucepan of boiling water on the fire; change 
the water twice to take out the bitterness, and 
when tender, wi(>e and l)eat them fine in a mortar; 
boil their weight in double refined sugsir into a sy- 
rup, and skiiii it, then put in the pulp and boil all 
together till clear; when cold put it into the tarts, 
and squeeze in the juice, and bake th(>m in a qu ck 
oven. Conserve ot orange makes good tarts. 

(h'ange ptiff't. 
Pare off the rinds from Seville oranges, then rob 
them with salt, let them \\d twenty-four houi*s in 
water, boil them in four cliuiiges of water, make the 
first salt, drain and beat them to a pulp; bruise in 
the pieci*s uf all that are iMrtui, make it very 
sweet with loaf su^ar, and boil it till thick; let it 
stand till cold, anuthen put it into the paste. 
English macaroona. 
One pound of bwt*et ulmonds, 1 pound and a 
fpiarter of sugar, 6 whiles of eggs, and the raspinga 
ot 3 lemons. Pound the almun<is ver}- fine witli 6 
whites of eggs, feel the almonds, and if they are 
free from lumps, they will do; then add the pow- 
dered sugar, ami mix it well with the lemon rasp- 
ings. Dress them in wafer pai>er of the requii-ed 
shape; bake them in a moderate licat, then let 
them stand till cold, cut the wufe^ paper round 
them, but leave it on the bottoms. 
Fancy biaatitt. 
Take 1 pound of almonds, 1 pound of surar, and 
some orange flower water. Pound the umondt 
very fine, and sprinkle them with orange flower 
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Wftter; when they are perTectl j smooch to the touch, 
put ihcm in » sroall pan, with flour siflcd through a 
ailk sieve; put the imn on a slow ^re, and drj the 
paste till it does net stick to the fingers; move it 
well from the bottom, to prevent <ts burning; then 
take It ofT, and roll it into small round fillets, to 
nake knots, rings, ke., and eut it into various 
shapes; make '^ ieeing of different colours, dip 
one side of thcra in it, and set them on wire grat- 
ings to drain. They ma^ be varied by strewing 
over them coloured pistachios, or coloured almonds, 
aeeording to fiincy. 

Sponge bitcuiu. 

Beat the yolks oil IS eggs for half an hour; then 

put in t J pounds of beaten sifted su^, and whisk 

It till it nses in bubbles; beat the whites to a strong 

froth, and whisk them well with the sugar and 

i^olks, woric in 14 oz. of flour, with the rinds of S 
emons grated. Bake them in tin moulds buttered, 
in a quick oven, for an hour; before tliey are baked, 
•ifl a liltle fine sugar over them. 
Fine cheewcaket. 

Pnt a pint of warm cream into a saucepan over 
the fire, and when it is warm, add to it 5 quarts of 
new milk. Then put in soro«ft rennet, stir it, and 
when it is tunicd, nut the curd into a linen elc.h 
or bag. Let the whey drain from it, but do not 
squeeze it too much. Put it into a mortar, and 
pound it as fine as butter. Add half a ponnd of 
sweet almonds blanched, half a ponnd of maca- 
roons, or Naples biscuit Then add 9 well beaten 
yolks of eggs, a grated nutmeg, a little rose or 
orange water, and half 'a pound oT fine sugar. Mix 
all wf 11 together. 

Almond cheetecahet. 

Put 4 ounces of blanched sweet almonds into 
eold water, and beat them in a marble mortar or 
wooden bowl, with some rose water. Put to it 4 
ounces of su^r, and the yolks of 4 ens beat fine. 
Work it till it becomes white and froUiv, and then 
make a rich puff paste as follows: Take half a 
pound of flour, and a quarter of a pound of butter; 
rub a little of the butter into the flour, mix it stiff 
with a little cold water, and then roll out the paste. 
Strew on a little flour, and lay over it, in Uiiii bits, 
one-third of the butter; throw a litUe more flour 
over tha bottom, and do the like three different 
times. Put the |»aste into the tins, grate sugar o«'er 
them, and bake them gently. 

BrfiMicheetecake; 

Slice a penny loaf as thin as posuble; pour on 
It a pint of boiling cream, aud let it stand two 
hours. Beat together eight eggs, half a pr^und of 
butter, and a grated nutmeg: mix them into the 
•reaip and bread with half a pound of currants, 
Well washed and dried, and a spoonful of white 
wine or brandy. Bake them in pat^ pans, ou a 
raised crust 

Rice chee$ecake9. 

Boil 4 ounces of rice till it itf tender, and then 
put it into a sieve to drain; mix witli it 4 eggs well 
Deaten up, half a pound of butter, lialf a iiint of 
cream, 6 oz. sugar, a nutmeg grated, a glass of 
brandy or ratafia water, beat them all well to- 

S;lhcr, then put thcra into raised crusts, and bake 
it:in in a moderate oven. 

^pple eakee. 
Vvkn half a quaitem of dough, roll it out thin: 
»|inrHd equally over it 5 ounces each of oolite and 
sugHi', M liltle nutmeg or allspice, and bounces of 
butter; then fold and roll it again two or three 
tinu-s, to mix well the ingredients. Afterwards 
x-iM it out thin, and spread over it 4 rather lar^e 
appltfs, pared, cored, and chopped small; fold it 
ui), and rull until mixed. Let it stand to rise alter. 
Half a pound uf UuUer niay be added. • 



Blancmange, 

Put into 1 quart of water an ounce of ittinglasi, 
and let it lioil till it is reduced to a pint; then yox 
in the whites of 4 eggs, with 8 •noonsful of nep 
water, and sweeten il to taste, s H'ln it through a 
ieliy-bag, and then put to it S ounces of swevt, aiid 
I ounce of bitter almonds. Scald them in the iclh, 
and then run them through a hair sieve. Pot it 
into a chiiui bowl, and Uie next day turn it otit 
Garnish with flowers or green leaves, aiai 1 stick Jl 
over the top blanche<l almonds cut leugtliways. 
Clear blancmange. 

Skim off the fat, and strain a ouart of stronj; 
ealf *8 foot jelly, add to the same the whiles of 4 
eggs well beaten; set it over the fiie and stir it till 
it boils. Then |M)ur it into a jelly bag, and run ic 
through several times till it is clear. Beat hit 
ounce each of sweet and bitter almonds to a paste 
with a nK>onful of rose water strained tlirou|;li a 
I cloth. Then mix it with the jellv, and add to il 3 
spoonsful of very gooti cream. Set it again over 
the fire, and stir it till it almost boils. Pour it into 
a bowl; then ^tir it often till almost cold' '•iid theu 
nil the moulos. 



CONFECTIONARY 

7b prepare tugar for candying . 
The first process is clartfytng^ which is done 
' thus. Break the white of an egg into a prtsening 
I pan; put to it 4 quarts of water, and U^al it wiUin 
I whisk to a fi*olh. Then put in 18 iiounds uf sugar, 
I mix all togetlier, and set it over the fire. When it 
/ boils (Hit in a little cold water, and proceed as ofleu 
as necessary, till ll.r scum rises thick (»ii Uie toii. 
Then remove it from the fire, and when it s lei' 
tied, take off the scum, and |»aS8 it through a strain' 
ing bag. If the sugar should not api>ear \ery fine, 
boil it again before straining it. 
To candtf ttigar. 
After haying completeA the above first proeen, 
put what qunutitr is waiiteil over the fire, and boil 
It till it is smooth enough. This is known by di|)- 
p^'jg Uie skimmer into the sugar, aiul tuudiing i^ 
oetween the forefinger and thumb; and inaiicdiateh 
on opening tliem a snudl thread will be observeU 
drawn between^which will ci'vstallixe and break, 
and remain in Alitqi on the tduniii. whidi will be 
a sign of its gaining stmie degree of smoothness. 
Boil it again, and it will draw into a larger string 
it is now called bloom fitgar^ mxA louKt be boile« 
I longer than in the forn^er process. To 1 17 its foi>- 
wardiiess, din again the skimmer, shaking off the 
sugar into the (lan; tlieti blow with the mouth 
strongly through the holes, and if certain bladders 
go through, il lias arquire<l tlie second di*grue; tu 
prove if the liquid has arrived at tl.e state aalled 
JCiUhered ttigar^ re-dip tlic skimmer, aitd ahake it 
over the pan, then give it a sudden llii-t behind, and 
the sugar will fly oft* like feathers. 

il now ai*i*ivfs to the btatecalleil vrachled eugar, 
to obtain which the maas must be boiled longer 
than in the i>*vce<ling degree; thfn dip a stick in 
it, and put it uii^et-tly into a panol cold water, draw 
uflf tlie sugar which hangs to the stick in I Ik* vrater, 
and if it turns liMrd and snaps, it has acqnirt^d tlie 
pro{)er degree of vi-yst;tlliz«uion; if otherwise, bcil 
It again until il ac«iuires that brittleness. 

1 he last s^age of ivfining tliis article is called 
cannel eugar, to obtain u|\ich it must l>e boiled 
longer tlian in any of the preceding mitho^ls; prove 
it by dipping a stick lirst into thi* Mi^nr, and tlicn 
into cold water, aoti the inonK-nt it tonclirs iIm; lat- 
ter, it will, if mature«l, snati like glu«4. Be caixs- 
fuJ tlioi Uie fiiY Is i)Ot MH> n^'ce, as by Aaiiiiug up 
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0ie sidei of the puif it vill bam, diMolour, and 
•ipoil the »ug;Mr. 

French mrthotL^-PvA into a pan syrup enotigli of 
•larificd sugar to fill the mould; boil it until it 
anmes to the state called email fsatherg skim it 
«rtfUi take the pan from the fire, and pour it into 
\ small quantitjr of spirit of wine suffioient to make 
it sparkle; let it rest till tlic skin, which is the 
nandy, rises on the surface; take it off* with a skim- 
mer, and pour it directly into the mould; which 
ceep in tlte stove at 90* heat for 8 days: then sti-ain 
f he eandy by a hole, slanting the mould on a bason 
or pan to reoeire the drainings; let it drain till it is 
perfectly dry, then loosen the parier by moistening 
It witli warm water; warm it all round near the 
fire, and tum-tlie candy bj striking it hard oo the 
table. Put it on a sieve in the stove to finisli dry- 
ing it; but do not touch it while there, and keep 
up an equal heat, otherwise there will be only a 
mash instead of a candy. Spirit of wine will take 
off gressc, and not affect the candy, at it soon eva- 
porates. 

• T\> make barley wugar. 

Take a quantity of clarified sugar in that sUte, 
that on dipping the finger into the pan the sugar 
which adheres to it will break with a slight noise; 
this is called crack. When the sugar is near this, 
pot in two or three drops of lemon juice, or a lit- 
tle vinegar to prevent its graining. When it has 
eome to the crack take it ofi* instantly, and dip the 
pan into cold water to prevent its biuming; let it 
stand a little, and then pour it on u marble which 
mast be previously rubbed with oiL Cut the sugar 
into smaJi pieces, when it will be rea«ly for use. 
One drop of citron will flavour a considerable 
quantity. 

Provide leaden moulds, which must be of vari- 
rioui *hapea, and be oiled with oil of sweet al- 
monds. Take a quantity of brown sugar syrup in 
the proportion to tlieir size, in that slate ealle<I a 
Mm, which may be known by dipning^ the skim- 
mer into the sugar, shakin^^ it, and blowing through 
the holes, when parts of light may be seen; add a 
drop of any esteemed essence. If the ben-bom 
are preferred white, when the sugar has cooled a 
little, stir it round the pan till it grains, and shines 
on the sinfaoe; then pour it into a funnel and fill 
the little moulds, when it will take a proper form 
asd harden: as so«** as it is cold take it trom the 
moalds; diy it two or three days^ and put it upon 
|iaper. If the ben-bene are required to be colour- 
ctl, add the colour juU as the sugar is ready to be 
taken off the fire. 

To candy ginger. 

Put 1 ox. of nMC ginger grated fine, 1 Ih. of loaf 
Migar beat fine, into a preserving pan, with as much 
water as will dissolve the sugar. Stir tliem well 
together over a slow fire till the su^ begins to 
buiL Then stir in another pound ol sii^ar, beat 
fine, and keep stirring it till it ^ws thick. Then 
take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes upon earth- 
ea dishes. Set them in a warm place to dry, when 
they will become hard and brittle, and look wlute. 
7'q candy horehmmd. 

Boil it in water till the juice is extracted; then 
boil a sufficient quantity of sugar to a great hei^t, 
snd add thejuiee to it. Stir it wtih a spoon against 
the sitles of the sugar pan, till it begins to grow 
ibiek, then pour it out into a paper case tliat is 
dusted with fine sugar, and cut it into souares: dry 
the horehound, ana put it into the sugar hnely pow- 
dered and aifted. 

jTv make •white wugar candy. 

Sugar erystailized by the saturated syrup being 
left in a very warm place, from 9U to 100 degrees 
;ahelty and the sluMting promoted by |daciug 



sticks, or a net of threads at sma^ distances from 
each other in the liquor, it is also deposited from 
compound syrup, and <loes not retain any of the 
foreign substances with which the syrup is loaded. 
To clarify loafeugar. 

Break the same into a copper pan, which will 
hold l-3d more, put half a pint of water to each 
lb. of sugar, mix 1 white oi an egg to every 6 lbs.; 
when it rises in boiling, throw in a little cold wa- 
ter, which must be kept ready in case it should 
boil over; skim it the fourth time of rising, conti- 
nue to throw in a little cold water each time till the 
scum ceases to rise, and strain it through a sieve, 
cloth or flannel bag. Save ttie scum, which, when 
a certain quantity is taken off", may be clarified. 
The latter skimming will do to adcl to fermented 
wines. ( 

To clarify coaroe broncn e^tgar. 

Put 50 pounds of coarse brown wigar into a pan, 
which will contain one-third more, pour in 90 1 '.nts 
of water, well mixed with 5 whiles of eggmpound 
5 lbs. of small chHrcoal, mix it in the \>aii wnile on 
the fire, and boil it till it looks as black as ink. It 
it rises too fast, add cold water, strain it through 
a bag, and tlioiigh at first it will be black, continue 
to strain it until it becoiijcs quite clear; which may 
be seen by putting the syrup in a glass. Put it 
back until it comes out as fine as clarified loaf su- 
gar. 

To improve ami incretue tugor. 

To 5 lbs. 01 coarse brown sugar, add 1 lb. ot 
flour, and there will be obtained 6 lbs. of sugar 
worth 10 per cent moit* in colour and quality. 

Starch augor. 

Mix 100 paits of starch with 900 of water, and 
add to it gradually another 900 of water, previooa- 
ly mixed witli one of oil of vitriol, and brought to 
a boiling heat in a tinned copiier vessel; keep the 
mixture boiling for thirty-six hours, and occasion- 
ally add water to keep up the original quantity, 
then add some (towdered charcoal and also some 
ciudk to get rid of the acid; strain and eTa(>orate it 
by a gentle heat to the coiisisteuoe of a syrup, and 
set by to crystallize. 

Birch 9i4gar, 

Wound the trees in the spring of the year by bor- 
ing a hole under a lai^ arm of the tree quite 
through the wood as far as the bark of the opposite 
side; collect the sap which flows from the wound, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence: these are 
the native sugars of cold countries, and might be 
made in Kugland for all the purposes of home con- 
sumption. 

To make pear gvgar. 

It is obtained bv expressing tlie juice, adding 
ciudk to remove the suiierabundant acid, and eva- 
porating it to a due uoiisisteiice; it does not tvjw* 
tallize, and is a kind of white ti'eacle. One hun- 
dred weight of apides yielus about 84 lbs. of this 
juice, which will produce neaily 19 lbs. of tlua 
substance. 

Grape wugar. 

The brown sugar obtained from giapes by the 
usual process, JMiing previously freed from the 
acids and sulpliate of lime tliat existed in the 
original Juice, yields by refining 75 per cent, of a 
while granular sugar, 94 of a kind of ti-eacie wiih a 
little gum, and some malate of lime. 
To candy orange peeL 

Soak the peels in co.d water, which change fre- 
quently till they lose tlieir bitterness; iheii put lliem 
into syrup till they become sot\ and traiispareaL 
Then they are to be taken out and drained. 

JLemonpeeL 

This is made by boiling lem<Hi peel wiih sagar, 
and then exposing to the air until the sugar ciya- 
taHiii?ti 
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To colotr candied tugar. 

Red. — Boil aii oi. of eovhineftl in half a nint of 
water for 5 ininates, add an oc. of cream or tarUr, 
.%alf an oz. of pounded alum, and boil them on a 
alow fire 10 minutea; if it thowa the colour clear on 
white papt^r, it is MifficienL Add S oz. of tug^r, 
and bottle it for use. 

nine. — Put a little warm wnter on a plale, and 
nib an intligo-stone in it till the colour liaa come 
to the tint required. 

Yett<no, — Rub with tome water a little g;ambqre 
on a plate; or infuse the heail of a yellow lily 
flowtT witli milk-warm water. 

Green. — Boil the leaves of spinach about a mi- 
nute in a little water, and when strained bottle tlie 
liquor for Uie. — In colounng refined sugais, tabte 
* and fancy must guide. 

7V make (ktncea in tugar. 

Ste«:p gimi iragacaiith in rose-water, and with 
donSlc refined Migar make it into a paMie, and co- 
lour ai^ mould it to fancv. 

lilupt iyllabfuh. 

Rub a lump of loaf s«t^r on the outside of a 
Temon, ^iid put it into a pint of thick cream, and 
sweeten it to taste. Squeeze in the jtiice of a 
lemon, and add a glass of Madeira wine, or Fi*ench 
brandy. Mill it to a fi'oih with a cliocolatc mill, 
take off the froth as it rises, and tar it in a hair 
sieve. Fill one half of the glass with red wine, 
tlien lay the froth as high as possible, bui take care 
tliat it is well drained in the sieve, otherwise it 
will mix with tlie wine, and the syllabub be spoiled. 

Solid tyllabuC!'. 

To a qUMit of rich cream put a quart of white 
wine, the juice of two lemons, with tlie rind of one 
grated, and sweeten it to taste. Whip it up well 
\iid take off the froth as it rises. Put it ui>on a 
liair sieve, and let it stand in a cool place till tlie 
next day. Then half fill the glasses witli the scum, 
and heap up the froth as hii^h as possible. The 
bottom will look clearaiid it will keep several daya. 

Snow batiM. 

Pare and take out tlie cores of five lar^ baking 
apples, and fill the holes w iih orange or quince mar- 
r ilade. Then take some goo<l hot {taste, roll the 
apples in it, and make Uic cnist of an e«|Ual thick- 
ucss; put them in a tin dripping pan, bake them in 
a moderate oven, and wheu taken out, make iceing 
for them; let the same be a 4 of an inch thick, and 
set them a good distance from the fire until they 
become hat'deiied, but be cautious that they are 
uot browned. 

Caf/iUaire. 

Mix six eggs well beat up, with fourteen {>ounds 
of loaf sugar, and 3 |H>unds of coarse su^ar. Put 
them into three quarts of water, boil it twice, skim 
k well, and add a ^ of a pint of orange flower wa- 
ter; strain it through a jdly-hag, and put it into 
bottles for use. A s|>o^hful or two of this syrup 
put into a draught of either oold or warm water, 
makes it drink exceedingly pleasant. 

Ty make conjec'tionary dropi. 

Take double refineil sugar, (>ouiid and sift it 
throi'gh a huir sieve, not too fine; and theti stft it 
through a silk sieve, to take out all the fine dust, 
¥ bicli would destroy the lieauty of tlie c^/k. Put 
t)*e sii^r into a clean iian, and moisten • with any 
favourite antiuatic; if rose-water, \mw it in slowly, 
stimiig it with a {Middle, which the supr will fi^l 
irom, as soon as it is moist enough, without stick- 
mf. Colour it with a small quantity of liquid car^ 
iiiine, or any other olour, erouud fine. Take a 
small pan with a lip, fill it three luurts with [lasle, 
place It on a small stove, the half hole being of tlie 
•ize of the {lan, and stir the sugar with a little ivoir 
or boue handle, until it becomes liquid. When it 
■Unost boils, lake it from the fire aod eontinue to 



stir it; if it be too moist take a little of the pow- 
dered sugar, and add a S[»oonful to the paste, aad 
stir it till it is ol such a consisteuoe as to run with- 
out too roiieh extension. Have a tin plate, verr 
clean and smooth; take the little jMsn in the irit 
hand, and hold in the right a bitotiroii, copper or 
silver wii-e, four indies long, to take olT tlie diop 
from the lip of the iian, and let it fidi regularly on 
the till plate; two hours aflerwardi take off tht 
drops With tlie blade of a knife. 
Chocolate drofm. 

Scrape the chocolate to i>rwcler, and put an ounce 
to eacli {KMind of sugar; moisten tlie paste wiik 
clear water, work it as above, only take sair to use 
all the paste (irepareu, aa, if it be pot cm the fire 
a second time, it greases, and the drop it not of the 
pro|Mrr thickiieiia. 

(h'angefiower dropa, 

lliese aiv made as the sugar drops, only using 
orange flower water; or instead of it, use 'the es- 
sence ot iiaroli, whirh is die caaentini oil ol that 
flower. 

Coffee drope. 

An ounce of coftee to a pound of sugar will form 
a strong di'coction; when cleared, use it tu mois- 
ten the sugar, and then make the dropa aa above. 
J^effpei'mitU drope. 

I'h* only rec{nisitc:s to make these are, extreme 
cltunliuess, the finest sugar, and a few drops of the 
essence of pcpiicrmint. 

Clove ib-ope. 

These are made as the cinnamon dropa, the 
cloves being iM>untled, or the essence used. Goo4 
cloves sliomtl be black, hearf, of a pungent smell, 
hot to tlie taste, and full of oil. 

Ginger drobt. 

Pound and sift through • silk sieve the reqaiiei? 
quantity of ginger. aoeordio|f to the strength want- 
ed, aoil add it to the sugar with clear water. China 
ginger is the best, being aromatic as well as hot 
and sliarp tasted. 

Ijupwrice Uxengee, 

Take of extract of liquorice, double refined su 

Kr, each 10 oz. — tragacanth, povilered, 3 ox. 
>wder them tliorcugldy, and make tliem into k>> 
zenges with i-ose-watcr.-^ These are agreeable pec- 
torals, an<l mav l*e used at pleasure in tickling 
coughs, l^he above reecipt is Uie easiest and bt»t 
mode of making these lozenges. Refine«l extrscc 
of liwuorice should be used; and it is easily poa- 
deretl in the cold, after it has been laid for some 
days in a dry and rather warm place. 
Extract of tiquonce. 

The liquorice root is to be boiled in eight times 
its weight of water, to one lialf; the liquor is then 
to l^e expressed, and after the hieces have subsided, 
to be filtered; it is then to be evapoiated, with a 
heat hetween lAJO" and 418°, until it bcnomea thick- 
ish; and, lastly, it is to be evapowmted with a heat 
less than iXXT, and frequently sdned, until it ae- 
quires a cousistence pro|ier for forming pilla. This 
is made into litde ^jMtils, or flat cakea, olten 
bearing the impression of the places where they 
are made: and a bit now and then nut into the 
mouth lakes ofl' die tickling of a cough. It diould 
be sucked to make it plcahant,a8 muoo of tlie juice 
taken at a time is unpleasant 

7'o prepare litjuorice juice. 

Take up the rooU in July; clean them perfiratly 
as soon as out of the earth, then hang them up in 
the air, till nearlv dry; after diis cut them into tlii*< 
slices, and boil tliem in water till the decoction 11 
extremely strong; then ptx'ss it hard out to obtaia 
all the iuioe from tlic roitta. This decoction is led 
to settla a little, and when it has deposited its 
coarser parts, poiu* it c^ into vessels, evairarate it 
over a ue,>atrcMif firtt, but mild afterwards till il 
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MAomei of* thiek eonnitenoe; then let the fire go 
out, and when the extract is cool take out large 
parcel • of it at a time, and work them well with 
tlie hands, forming them into cjlindrie masses, 
which out into such lengths as required, roil them 
over half-dried haj leaves, which adhere to their 
surfaces, and leave them exposed to the sun, till 
perfectly dried. Great nicety is to be observc^d at 
the end ot' the evaporation, to fi;ct the extract to a 
proper consistence without letting it burn. 
Refined liquorice. 

That description of article which is vended in 
thin, rounded, and ji^lazed pieces, about the thiek- 
uest of a crow's quill, is entirely p>^qmrea in tins 
eouutry. The whole proeett consists in evaporat- 
ing the liquorice-ball anew, and purifying it by 
rest, with the help of isinglass, Sec 

To canojf orange mannalade. 

Cut the dearest Seville oranges into two, take 
out all the Juice and pulp into a basin, and ^ick all 
the skins and seeds out of it. Boil the rinds in hsitl 
water till ther become tender, and change the wa- 
ter two or three times while they are boiling. 
Tlien p<mnd them in a marble mortar, and add to 
it the juice and pulp; put them next into a pre- 
■erring pan with double their weight in loaf sunr, 
and set it over a slow fire. Boil it rather more than 
half an hour, put it into pots; cover it with brandy 
paper, and tie itdo^e down. 

To make tranaparetU marmalade. 

Cot very pale Seville oranges into quarters; take 
out the pulp, nut it into a basin, and pick out the 
duns and seeas. Put the peels into a little salt 
and water, and let them sund all night, tlien boil 
them in a good quantity of spring water until they 
■re t«mder; cut them in rery thin slices, and i>ut 
them into the pidp. To every pound of marmalade 
put one pound and a half ot double refined beaten 
augtr; boil them together gently for SO minutes; 
it tliey are not transparent, boil Uiem a few mi- 
nutea longer. Stir it gently all the time, and take 
care not to breaK the slices. When it is cold, nut 
at into jdly and sweetmeat glasses tied down tigliL 
Barberry marmalade. 

Mash the barberries in a liule water, on a warm 
■tore; pass them through a hair sieve with a nsd- 
dle; weigh the uulp and put it back on the tire; 
reduce it to one naif, clarify a pound of sugar and 
boil it well; put in the pulp, and boil it together 
for a few minutes. 

Quince marmaldde. 

Take quinces that are quite ripe, pare and eat 
tbem in quarters, uke out the cores, put them in 
« stew-pan with spring water, nearly enough to 
eover tnem, keep them dosely covered and let 
them stew gently till they are quite soft and red, 
then mash and rub them throujrh a hair sieve. 
Rut them in a pan over a gentle fii'e, with as much 
Uiiek clarified sugar as tlie weiglit of the quinces; 
boil them an hour and stir tlie whole time with a 
wooden spoon to prevent its sticking: put it into 
pots and when cold tie them down. 
Scotch marmalade. 

Tak« of the mice of Seville oranges, 8 pints, — 
yellow honey, % lbs. Boil to a prosier consistence. 
BartohomieiUf, 

Boil half a pound of hartinom in three quarts of 
water over a gentle fire till it becomes a jelly ; when 
a little hanes on a spoon it is done enough. Strain 
it hot, iKit It into a well tinned saucepan, and add ' 
lo it half a pint of Rhenish wine, and a quarter of 
a pound of Imf sugar. Beat the whiles offour ejg;gs 
or more to a froth, stir it sufficieiiiiy for tl:c whiles 
to mix well wiUi the jelly, and {lOur it in as if cool- 
ing it. Boil it two or three minutes, then pvt in 
the j«iice of fwir lemons, and let it boil two mi- 
wites loBcer. AVheu it is finely curdled and of a 



pure white, ponr it into a swan-skin jelly bar over 
a China basin, and pour it back iqpiin until it be- 
comes as clear as rock-water; set a venr clean Chi- 
na basin under, fill the glasses, put some thin le- 
mond rind into the basin, and wlien tlie ielly is all 
run out of the bag, with a clean sjioon fill the rest 
of the glasses,^ and they will look of a fine amber 
coloui. Put in lemon and sugar agreeable to the 
palate. 

Hldpt cream. 

Mix tlie wiiites of eight eggs, a quart of tliick 
cream, and half a pint of sack, sweeten tliein to 
taste with double refined sugar. It may be per- 
fumed with a little musk or ambergris tied in a 
rag and steeped in a little cream. Whip it up with 
a whisk, and some lemon-peel tied in tlie middle 
of the whisk. I'hen lay the froth with a spoon in 
the glasses or basins. 

Piotacfdo creatn. 

Beat half a pound of pistachio nnt keme!s in a 
morur with a spoonful of brandy. Put them into 
a pan with a pint of good cream, and the vulks of 
two eggs beaten fine. Stir it gently over the fire 
till it grows tliick, ai.d tlien put it into a China 
soup plate. When it is cohl stick it over witli 
small pieces of the nuts, and send it to table. 

Ice cream. 

To a pound of any preserved fruit add a quart 
of good cream, squeeze the juice of two leronns 
into it and some sugar to taste. Let the whole be 
rubbed tlirough a fine hair sieve, and if raspberry, 
strawberry, or any red fruit, add a little cochineal 
to heighten the colour; have the freezing |K>t nice 
and dean; put the cream into it and cover it; then 
put it into the tub with ice beat small, and some 
sdt; turn the freezing pot ^uick, and as the cream 
sticks to the sides, scrai>e it down with an ice 
spoon, and so on till it is frozen. The more the 
cream is worked to the side with tlie spoon, the 
smoother and better flavoured it will be. • After i1 




lukewarm water and send them to table. 

Another method. — Bruise two potties of straw 
beiries in a basin with half a pint of good cream, 
a little cun-aut jelly, and some eold chirified sugar*, 
rub this well through the tammy, and nut it in an 
ice pot well covered; then set it in a tub of broken 
ice with plenty of salt; when it grows tliick about 
the sides, »-tir it witli a spoon, and cover it close 
again till it is i>eriectly frozen through; cover It 
well witli ice and sdt both under and over, and 
when it is frozen change it into a mould and cover 
well with ice. Sweeten a little plain cream with 
sugar an J orange flower water, and treat it the 
same; likewise any other fruit, jrithout cream, may 
be mixed as above. This is called water ice. 

Currant Jelltf. 

Take the juice of red eurrautay 1 lb. sugar, 6 ox. 
Boil down. 

Anotlter method. — ^Take the juice ctf red currants, 
add white sugar, euud quantities. 

Stir it geatly and smoothly for three hours, pu: 
it into gUsKes, and in tliree days it will oonorete 
into a firm jelly. 

Black atrrontjeUy. 

Put to ten quiuta of r\\vt dr}' black currants, one 
quait of water; put tliem in a large stew-pot, ti 
pai>er dose over litem, and set them for two hours 
in a cool oven. Squeeze them tlirough a fine dotli. 
and add to every qiuut of juice a p^jund and a half 
of loaf sugar broken into small pieces. Stir it till 
Uie sugai- is melted; when it buils, skim it (^uile 
dean. Boil it pretty tjuick over a clear fire, till it 
jellies, which is known bv dipping a skimmer in- 
to the jelly and holding itlu the aii*; wlieu it hangs 
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it is don<^. Tf the jellr is 



to the ipoon In a dion, 

boilfd too lon|. it will lose its flavour andshnnk 
Tery much, rour it into pots, cover them with 
brandj papers^ and keep them in a drr place. Ited 
and while jellies are made in the same way. 

Take of tpple juice stra^oed, A lbs. sugar, 1 lb. 
Boil to a Jellj. 

Strtrmberry jeUy. 

Take of the juice of strawberries, 4 lbs. sugar, 
8 lbs. Bof \ down. 

G909eberryieQy. 

DtssolTe sa|;nr in about lialf its weight of water, 
and boil: it will b«t nearly solid when cold; to this 
s^nip add an equal weight of rooseberrjr juice, and 
give It a boil, but not long, for otherwise it will 
not fix. 

Ratpberry cream. 

Rub a quart of raspberries through a hair sieve, 
and take out the seeds, and mix it well with cream; 
sweeten it with sugar to your taste, then put it in- 
to a stone iug, and raise a froth with a chocolate 
mill. As the froth rises, take it off with a spoon, 
and lay it upon a hair sieve. When there is as 
much trodi as wanted, put what cream remains in 
a deep China dish, and pour the frcrthed cream up- 
on it, as high as it will lie on. 

Ra9pberry jam. 

Mash a quantity of fine ripe dir raspberries, 
strew on them their own weight of loaf srgar, and 
half their weight of white currant juice. Boil 
them half an hour over a clear slow fire, skim them 
well, and put them into pots or glasses; tie them 
down with brandy iMpen, and keep them drv. 
Strew on the sugar as auick as iiossiole after tlie 
berries are gathered, aud in order to preserve their 
tlavuur they must not stand long before boiling 
them. 

Strawberry jatHn 

Bniise very fine some scarlet strawberries, ga- 
thered when quite ri|ie, and put to them a little juice 
of red currants. Beat and sifl thcir*weight in su- 
gar, strew it over tliem, and put tliem into a pre- 
serving iwn. Set theui over a clear slow fire, skim 
them, then boil them SO minutes, and put them 
into glasses. 

Rotpberry poMte, 

Mash a quart of raspberries, strain one half and 
p>.t the juice to the other half; boil rhem a quarter 
or an hour, put to them a pintof ncd currant juice, 
and let them boil al! together, till the raspberries 
are done enough, llien put Iji lbs. of double re- 
fined sugar into a clean pan, with as much water as 
will dissolve it^boil it to a sugar i^in; then put 
in tlie raspberries and juice, scald and ponr them 
into glasses. Put them into a stove to dry, and 
turn them when necessary. 

DavMim cheese. 
Boil tlie fruit in a sufReient quantity of water to 
cover it; sti-ain the pulp through a very coarse 
sieve;^ to each lb. add 4 oz. of sugar. Boil it till 
it begins to candy on the sides, then pour it into 
tin moulds. Other kinds of plums may be treated 
in the same way, as also cherries, and several kinds 
of fruit 

•In omelette eouJHe, 
Put S oz. of the powder of chesnuts into a skil- 
let, then add S yolks of new laid eggs, and dilute 
the whole wiin a little cream, or even a little wa- 
ter; when this is done, and the ingredients well mix- 
ed, leavinc no lumps, add a bit of the best fresh 
butter, about the size of an egg, and an equal 
quantity of powdered sugar; then put the skillet 
on the fire, and keen stiiring the contents; when 
the cream is fixed knd thick enough to ad- 
here to the spoon, let it bubble un once or twi'^, 
tod take il n>m the fire; tlien adu a tlurd white of 



an m to those yoa have already aet aside, ana 
whip tliero to the conm&tency of snow; then amal- 
gamate the whipped whites of eggs and the cream, 
ktirring tliem with a light and equal hand, poor tlie 
contents into a deep dish, sift over with doable re- 
fined sugar, and pbee the dish oo a store, with s 
fire over it as weft as under, and in a quarter of aa 
hour the cream will rise like an omelette eovjlei ss 
soon as it rises about 4 inches, it is fit to aerve up. 

Orgeat paete, 

Blanch and pound three quarters of a pound of 
sweet, and a quarter of a pound of bitter almondt; 
pound them in a mortar, and wet thero sufficiently 
with orauige flower water, that they may not <M, 
When they are pounded flne, add tliree quarters of 
a pound of fine powdered su^r to them, and mix 
the whole in a stiff paste, which put into pods for 
use. It will keep six months; when wanted to 
be used, take a piece about the size of an egg, and 
mix it with half a pint cf wkter, and squeeze it 
through ^ napkin. 

Pate de Chdmauve, 

Take of decoction of marshmallow roots, 4 os. 
water, 1 ^lon. Boil 4 pints and strain; then add 
gum arable, ^ a lb. refined sugar, S Iba. Evaporate 
to an extract, then take from the fire, stir it quick- 
ly with the whites of IS egp, previously beaten to 
a froth; then add, whi.c stirring, ) oz. of or«iige- 
flower water. 

Another. — Take of Tcry white gum arable, aad 
white sugar, each ^ lbs. with a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water. Dissolve, strain, and evaporaie 
without boiling, to the consistence of hooey: best 
up Jie white of six e^s with four drachms of 
orange-flower water, wluch mix grailually with the 
paste, and evaporate over a slow fire, stirring il 
conUnually till it will not stick to the fingers; il 
should be very light, spon^, and extremely white. 
I*ate dejujubee. 

Take of raisins stoned, 1 lb. — curranu picked, 
jujubet, opened, each 4 oz.— .water, a sufBcioit 
quantity. Boil; strain with exiiresaion, add sugar, 
^ lbs. gum arable, SJ lbs. previously made into a 
mucilage with some water, and strain; evaporate 
gently, pour into motdds, finish by drying ia a 
stove, and then divide it 



PICKUNG. 

This branch of domestic economy comprises a 
great variety of articles, which are essentially ne- 
cessary to the convenience o£ fiimilies. It is at the 
same time too prevalent a practice to make uae ol 
brass utensils to give piukJe a fine colour. This 
pernicious custom is easily avoided by heating the 
liquor, ai.d keeping it in a proper degree of warmth 
before it is pou««d upon the pickle. Stone jart 
are the best adapted lor sound keeping. Pieklea 
should never be handled with the fingers, bat by • 
^oon kept for the puqiose. 

7v ptckte omont. 

Put a sufficient quanrity into salt and water for 
nine days, observing to change the water every uay ; 
next put them inro jars and pour frebli boiling aalt 
and water over them, cover Uiem close up till they 
are cold, then make a second decoction of salt and 
water, and pour it on boiling. When it is cold, 
drain the onions on a hair sieve, and put them Into 
wide-mouthed bottles; fill them up with disUlle« 
vinegar; put into every boaie a slice or two of gin- 
ger, a blade of mace, and a tea-spoonful of aweet 
oil; which will keep the onions white. Cork them 
well up in a dry |>lace. 

7l9 makeeaur kraut. 

Take a large Kix)ng wooden vessel, or cask, i^ 
sembling a aalt-beet cask, and capable ot eootAi»> 
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mg nil tniieh wi u s'lfncient for the winter^ ccin- 
■uinptioQ of ft family. Gradually break down or 
chop the eahbagef (deprivotl of outsiile p'een 
leares), into rerr imall pieces; begin with one or 
two cabba^B at the bottom of the cask, and a<ld 
others at intenrala, pressing thtrm bj meaits of a 
wooflen *pftde against the side of the cask, until it 
li full, i'hen nUcc a heary weight upon the top 
of it, and allow it to 8tan<l near to a warm place, for 
font or five days. By this time it will lia%« undcr- 

Kiie fermentation, and be ready for use. Whilst 
i eabba|pe« are passing through the process of 
fermentation, a very disagreeable, fetid, acid smell 
is exhaled from them; now innove the cask to a 
anol> tituation, aiwt keep It always coTen^d up. 
Sti^ew aniseeds among the luyei-s of the cabbages 
daring Its preiiaratior., which c<.miunnicateB a pe- 
enliar flaroiir to the aanr kraut at an ir^ier period. 

In boiling it for the tible. two hours arc the pe- 
rioil for it to be (m the lire.* It forms •<: exceticbt 
■ntritioas and antiscorbutic food for wiater use. 
PeccaiUU—^haUan mtthatL 

Thit eontisis of all kinds of picklsc miveil and 
pat into one lai^ Jar— girkins, sliced cucurobers. 
DOtton onions, cauliHowera, broken in pieces. Salt 
them, or put them in a Urge hair sieve in the sun 
to dry for three days, then scald them in vinrgar a 
few minutes; when cold put them together. Gut 

• large white cabbage in nuaiters, witn Uie outside 
lonrea taken off and cut nne, salt it, and put it in 
the aun to dry for three or four days; then scald I*. 
in Tinegar, the same as cauliflower, carruta, three 

Kit, boil««l in ^ine^ and a little bay aalu Frt.n«iti 
ns, rack samphire, rctldish |km1s, and mastur- 
chions, all go through the same pmcesi as gii'kins, 
eipsieuraa, kc. To one gallon of vinegar |Hit f jur 
ouneea of ginger bruised, two ounces of wlK>le 
white pepper, two ounces of allspice, half an ounce 
of chillies bniise<l, four ounces of turmeric, one 
pouud of the best mustard, half a pound of shallots, 
one ounee of garlic, and half a pound of bay aalu 
The Tinegar, spice, and other ingretl'ents, exce^ 
tlie mustard, must boil lialf an hour; then strain it 
into • pan, put the mustanl into a large basin, with 

• little vinegar; mix it <)uitc fine anil free from 
lamps, then add more; when well mixed yut it to 
tike Tin^i^ar iust strained off, and when 9»ii>e uold 
put the pickles into a large pan, and tK^ '.i ^uor over 
fhemi stir them repeatedly, so as to iaIx ihemall; 
finally, nut them into a jar, and tie them over first 
with a blactder, and afterwai'ds with leather. The 
capucuma want no preiNinitinn. 

7I9 pickle Momphire. 

Pat wfiat quantity wantetl into '. cK an pan, throw 
over it two or three handrful of s>«lt, and cover it 
with spring water for twenty-four Itotira; next put 
It into a clean saucqian, throv; in a uuidful of salt, 
and covor it with good vim* gar. Close the pan 
tight, set it over a slow hr> . ^tiC let it suiid till 
IM samphire is green and tn9{\- Jien lake it off 
instantly, for shiiuld ii t\ms»in ij* it is sofl, it will 
be loully spoiled. Put it itU the pickling i>ut 
and cover it close, wh.n i\ t% <^uite cold tie it down 
with a bladder and le<uher, %nd set it by for use. 
Sam|»hirc may be pres^'-v.-id all the year by keep- 
ing it in a very sti'ong brine of salt and water, and 
just biffire UBing it put it for a few minutes into 
son>e of tne best vin^ar. 

Jlnuhroomt, 

Pui the smallest that can be got into sprinr wa- 
ter, ami rub them with a piece of new flanneldip- 
petl in salt Throw them into cold water as they 
are cleaned, whirls will make tlieni keep Uieir co- 
lour: next pin them into a sauoepan with a handful 
of salt u^ion them. Cover them close, and set 
them over tlie fire tour ur dve minutes, or till the 
draws the ii<iaor from tliera; next lay them be- 
Y 



twixt two dry cloths ?iU *h^ are cold; \*y. them 
into glass bottk-j utkt >il utf.,} s.}* vi'h dimiUcd vi- 
negar, with a bU<iv .f Ht ve an<l a t^v-Piiooi^ful of 
sweet oil into every omiie; coik tiieni up close and 
set them in a dry cool place; as a s'.bilitute f(»r dis- 
tilled vinegar, use white wine liiicf^i, 01 ale. 
Allegar will do, but it must be boiled wiihs little 
mace, salt, and a lew slices of ginger, and it must be 
quite cold before it is [loui-ed u[>on tlie mush* 
itKims. 

^notl^T method. — Bruise a quantity of well 
grown flaps of musliroimis with the hands, and 
ttien strew a fair pm^Kirtion of sitlt over them; let 
them stand all night, and the next day put them 
into stewmns; sri them in a quick oven fur IS 
hours, and strain them throtigh a hair sieve. 1 o 
every gallon r.f liquor put of clf)v«>s, J iMXHicM black 
pe(T;*r'r, and pii;;er, oiic ounce each, ^ •» lb of com- 
rion nail; fti*i it on a slow tire, an *. k'i It boi^ till 
half the liiiuor is wasted; thru put ii *i\ o a clean 
pot, and when cold bottle it for use. 

Cucumbers. 

Lt't them be as free from s^iota as possible; Hike 
tl«(. smallest that can be got, put them into strong 
tall and wattr ft^r nine days, till tliey U'come yel- 
low; stirthcr.t at least twice a day; should they be- 
come perfecrly yelh>w, |)our the water off an«l co- 
ver them with plenty of vine leaves. Set rlic «vater 
over the fire?. And when it boils, (lOur it n^vr (hem, 
and set them upon the eartli to keep «>a rs. When 
^he wsbj* is almost cold make it ti<Vt nji^ain. and 
pour it upon them; proceed thus till tttoy 'ire of a 
nne i;reen, which they will be in four or fiye 
•imca; k«^i*p tliem well covered with vine leaves, 
with a cloth and dish over the toi> to keep in the 
^team, which will lielp to green tliem. 

When they are greened put ihem in a hair s!eve 
to drain, and then to every two qiiars of white 
wine vinegar put half an ounce of d.h»**:, ton or 
twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger, cut iittu slices, 
an oun«:e of black pepper, aoT a handfiU of sale. 
Boil them all together, fur five minutes; |iour il hoi 
on the pickles, and tie them down fur use. fhey 
may also be pivkled witli ale, ale vinegar, or dis- 
tilled vinegar, and adding three or four cloves d 
garlic and she Hots. 

fFedmilt -wltiie, 

P^re ereen walnuts very thiu Cill the white ap- 
pears, then throw them int'» spring water with a 
handful of salt, keep them Mudcr water six houra, 
then put them into a ktiVr-iMii t«; dimmer fite mi- 
nutes, but do no*, let tlierj ^-.i** uSx ihcm cut and 
|Mit them in cold water airtl sjiic; 'wh'*y iwiv be kept 
quite under Uic water wiUi a h»«N«d| rtLu'»i^ they 
will not pickle white; then lay tl-nm on a Uoth ami 
cover tliem wiili uiioi)>.''i' to di;; cicfiiUy rub 
them with a soft cloth, and (nit ikti. inUi the jar, 
with some blades of mace And UKt.ue^ siiciti thin. 
Mix the spice between the nc'^ 'at! i-f^wr distilled 
yiiK>gar over them; when the jar is full of nuts pour 
mutton fat over them, and tie them close uovrn 
with a bladder and leather io keep out the air. 
•drtificuU unchoite*. 

To a peck of sprats pu. two poiin !s of salt, three 
ounces of bay salt, one po*':!!! of salt-i^tre, two 
ounces of prunella, and a ft.*w grains of cochineal; 
pound ui] III a mortar, put into a stone i>an first a 
layer of siunts and then one oi the compound, and 
so on alternately to the top. Prcas them down 
hard; cover them close for six months, and they 
will be f*t foi usf, auil will really produce a most 
excellent flayoured sauce. 

Sttimon. 

Boil the fish gently till done, and then take it up^ 
strain tlie liquor, add bay leaves, {lepper corns, 
and salt; give these a boil, ami when cold add the 
best vinegar to them; then put tite aliole su'^imgui- 
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ly ov^ the r;f\ lo eo#«r ii, '.nil let it remain & 
niouih at IcAst. 

Tl .»r«tfn>>,/»ViA 5y tttgar. 

Fish muT be 'preserved In « dry stiite, and per^ 
ft'ctty fresh, br tL.cans of nigar alone, and even 
with a very small quantity of it 

Fn'sh f'Sh may bo kept in that state for tome 
davd. so as to be' as rood when boiled as if just 
cangiit. If dried, and kept free from moulditiess, 
there s<*cni8 no limit to their preservation; and 
they ai-e much better in this way than when salted. 
The Migar i^ives no disagreeable taste. 

I'hisproccsit is particularly valuable in making 
what is called kippjred salmon; and the firii pre- 
sened in this manner are far su])erior in quali^ 
and tlavnur to those which are salted or siGoked. 
If <iecir^J, L* much salt may be used as to give the 
taste ii«Hl ir^y lie reiiuired; but this substance docs 
not eor.'ViO":. •» :heir preservation. 

In the X ^r.^^ration it is barely necessary to open 
the iifch, <i:ntl to ap^ilv the sugar to the muscular 
l»ail«, placing it in a horizontal position for 2 or .3 
da}^ tliMt this substance may |»enetrate. Aftex thii 
it may be dried; and it is only further necessai.* '^ 
wipe and ventilate it occasionally, to prevent moul- 
diness. 

A Lnble spoonful of brown sugar is sufficient ii« 
tills t /^nn'.T for a salmon of 5 or 6 pounds weiglit; 
an<l if i\lt is desireil, a tea-spoonful or more may 
be a'iri^rl. Valtpetre mav be used instead, in tlie 
samir 4<ro;>ut'«in« if it iscfesired to make the kip|)cr 
hanl. 

To Molthamt. 

For three hams, |K)und and mix together half a 
])eck of salt, Iialf an ounce of salt prunella, three 
ounces of sall-petre, and four ponnds of coarse 
salt; rub - he 'lanis well with this, and lay what is 
to spar*" 'i7vr'.hem, let them lie three days, then 
hang (tn'ta op. I'ake the pickle in which the 
hams w-i\^, put water enouen to cover the hams 
with mure common salt, till it will bear an egg, 
lliep :>oil and skim it well, put it in the salting tub, 
and I ) ;c next morning put it to the hams; keep tliem 
down the sunie as pickled tiork; in a fortniffnt take 
them out of tlie liquor, rub them well with brine, 
and bang tJiem up to dry. 

To dry gait beef and pork. 

Lay the nieut on a tabic or in a tub with a dou- 
ble bottom, that the bil:)e may drain off as &st as 
it fornix, rub the suit wtU in, and be careful to ap- 
pW it (•> every niche; riVri wards put it into either 
of the wbove -Jtn.iil:!, -yncn it must be frequently 
turned; utter the 1.1* jh: nas ceased running, it must 
be ciuile b>M-t^il In %tlt, and kent closely packed. 
.Meat \.h!nh ha* Iibd the bones taken out is the best 
for salting, in sone places the salted m&t is prcss- 
eii by hcav) w(.igV%ts or a screw, to extract the 
moisture soocer. 

Tb pickle in brine, 

A goofl brine is made of bay salt and watei*, 
thoroughly saturated, so tlut some of the salt re- 
mains undissolved; into this brine the substances 
to be i>resei*ve<l are plungeil, and kept covei-ed 
with iL Among vegetaoles, French besiis, aili- 
chokes^ olives, and th.^ different sorts of samphire 
may be thus pi«servcd, and among animals, her- 
rings. 

V's tali by another method, — Mix brown ingar, 
bay salt, common salt, each 2 Iba. salt-petre, 8 os. 
water, S nllons; this pickle gives meats a fine red 
colour, while the sugar renders them mUd and of 
excellent flavour. — Large quantities are to be m»- 
luiged by the above proportions. 



TO PUESRRVE FRUITS. 
Soittt raki are wneuvf to be observed ia Uiis 
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branch of confections rv. In the first placL, oh> 
serve in making 8)-riip< that the sugu* is well 
pounded and dissolved, before it is placed on the 
tire, otherwise their scum will not rise well, nor 
the fruit obtain i!s fine colour. When stone fruit 
is preserve<l, cover t)icm with mutton suet render- 
ed, to exclude the air, which is sure ruin to them. 
All wet sweetmeats must be ke|>t dry and cool to 
pt-eserve them from mouldiness and damp. Dip s 
piece of writing paper in brandy, lay it elose to 
tlie sweetmeats, cover them tight witb paper, aod 
they will keep well for any length of time; but will 
inevitably spoil without these precautions. 

Another method — The fruit, if succulent, is fim 
soaked for some Ikhits in very ^mO water, or hi a 
weak alum water, to harden it, and then to.be 
drained upon the fruit, either prepared or not; pour 
syrup, boiled to a candy heipit, ami halt cola; af^ 
ter some hours the syrup, weakene^l by the sauce 
of tlie fruit, is to be pouAAl off, re-boiled, and pnar> 
ed on again, and this repeat several timea. \vheu 
the syrup is judged to be do longer weakened, tb« 
fruit'is to be taken out of it, ami well drained. 
7b bottle damtono. 

Tut damsons, before they are too ripe, into wide 
m•/llth^d bottles, and cork them down tight; lb«n 
put them into a moderately heated oven, and about 
thiTSc hours more will do them; obseiTe that Um: 
n\ti\ is not too hot, otherwise it will make the 
iniit ily. All kinds of fruits that are bottled nuijr 
be done in tlie same way, and they will kee^i two 
yearn; after they are doue, they must be put aas) 
wiih the mouth downward, in a coel place, to keep 
them from fermenting. 

To preKTve barberri^. 

Sn an eaual quantity of barberries and sugar in 
« kettle of boiling water, till tlie sugar is melteil, 
aisl the barberries quite sofl; let them remain all 
uirht. Put them next day into a preserring pan, 
an«l ImmI tliem fifteen minutes, then put tliera into 
jars, ;)c them close, and set them by for use. 
7b preaerve grupct, ^ 

Tak<! close bunches, wlietlier white or red, not 
too ri(r, and lay them in a jar. Put to tliem a 
quarter of a iKmnd of Miaar candy, and fill the iar 
with Ci i..irjcu brandy. Tie them up close with a 
bladde', and set them in a dry place. 
7 b dry chertieo. 

Having aci.ed tl«e desired quantity of morello 
cherries, put a oound and a quartet* of fine sugar to 
eveiT pound; Le«t "^nd sift it over the cherries, and 
let them stand v . night Take them out of their 
sugar^ and to c^cry pound of sugar, put two spoons- 
ful of water, lloil and skim it well, and'theii put 
in tlie cherries; boil tl^ sugar oyer tliem, and next 
morning strain them, and to e\erT pound of ^rup 
put half a pound more sugar; boif it till it is a lit- 
tle thicker, then put iu the cherries and let them 
boil gently. 'The next day strain them, put tliem 
in a stove, and turn them every day till they ai« 
dry. 

7b cUwify honey. 

The best kind is clanfied by merely melting it 
in a water bath, and taking off the scum; the mitt- 
dling kind by dissolving it in water, adding tlic 
white of an egg to each pint of the solution, and 
boiling it down to i|s original cniisistei»ce, skim- 
ming It from time to tim*s. The iiifierior kind re- 
quires solution in water, boiling the solution wiiU 
one pound of charcoal to )i6 IHr. of houey, adtlin<.', 
when an excess ol acid is a;\i:rehendeil, .1 small 
quantity of chalk or oyster sliell fiowdei'; nexi b^ 
straining it several times througli flannel, and re- 
ducing tne solution to its original consistence 07 
evaporation. 

7q preoerve candied orange Jlvwero, 

Vtett them from their eups, stamina and pistils, 
put fiour ounces into one pound of su^*, boilud vk 
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% enndr height, and poiired on a slab, so as to be 
fbrnicd iutn cakes. 

SeeJi in honey for vegetation, 

Sceris of t'l-uils, or thin stalk strips, mar be pre- 
■er%'ed br being fiut into honey; and on being taken 
aiK« waslitfd, ami plantc<l,thej will vegetate kindly. 
Frttito in brandy or other tptrite, 

Gath»^r plums, a)»ricot8, cherries, i>eaohes, and 
other juicy fruits, before they are perfect!/ ripe, 
and soak them for some hours in nard or alum 
walcr, lo make them fimi; as the moisture of the 
fruit weakens the spirit, it ought to be strong, 
theretbre, add five ounces of sugar to each quart 
of apirit. 

SeviUe orange* rohole. 
, Cut a hole at the stem end of Uie oranges, the 
•ixe of sixpence, take out all the pulp, put the 
oranges in cold water for two days, chaugitig it 
twice a day; boil them rather more tlian an hour, 
bat do not cover them, as it will spoil the colour; 
liBve ready a good syrup, into which put the 
oranges, and boU them till they look clear; then 
Cake out the seeds, skins, kc from the pulp first 
taken out of the oranges, and add to it one of Uic 
whole oranges, previously boiled, with an equal 
weight of sugar to it and tlie pulp: buil this toge- 
ther till it looks clear, over a slow fire, and when 
eold fill the oranges with this marmaiacie, and put 
on the tops; cover them with ryrup, and p* * bran- 
dy pa|)er on the top of the jar. It is better to take 
out cne inside at first, to preserve the fine flavour 
of the jiMce and pulp, which would be injured by 
toiling in the water. 

Cucumber* and melom. 

Take large cucumbers, green, and free from 
BMd, |mt tliem in a iar of strong salt and water, 
with vine leanrs on the top, set them by the fire 
aide till tliey are yellow; then wash and set them 
>ver a slow fire in alum and water, covered with 
vine leaves, let them boil till tliey become green; 
take them off, and let them stand in the liquor till 
eold: then quarter them, and take out the seed and 
pulp: put them in cold iprinff water, changing it 
twice • day for three days, nave ready a svrup 
made tliua": to one pound of loaf sugar, half an 
ounee of ginger bruised, with as much water as 
will wet it; when it is quite free from scum, put 
in, when boiline, the rind oi a lemon and juice; 
when quite eolu, pour the syrup on tlie melons. 
If the syrup is too thin, after standing two or three 
-bya, boil it again, and add a little more sugar. A 
^KMMitul of rum gives it the West Indian flav3ur. 
Girluua may be done in the same way. One ounee 
of alum, when i>:mnded, is sufficient for a dozen 
melons of a middling size. 



Strcnoberrift whtde. 

Take an equal weight of fruit and double rJ^i^d 
sugar, lay the former in a large disli, and sprinkle 
half die sugar in fine \)G«rder; give a gentle shake 
to the dish, that the sugar may touch the under 
side of the fruit Next day make a thin syrup with 
the remainder of the sugar; and allow one pint of 
red currant juice to every three pounds of straw- 
berries; in this simmer them until sufficie.^Uy jcU 
lied. Choose the largest scarlets, not deaJ nj** 

mipricoU, 

Infuse young apricots before their stones becom 
hard, into a (Nin of cold spring water, with ulenty 
of vine leaver, set them over a slow fire until they 
are quite yellow, then take them out, and inib tlierc 
with a flannel and suit to uke off the lint: put Uiem 
into the pan to the same water and leaves, cover 
them close at a dibtaiice from tlie fire, until they 
are a fine light green, then pick out all the bad 
ones. Boil tlie oest gentlv two or three times in 
a tliin syruM, and let them be (luite cold eacli time 
before you boil them. When tliey look plump and 
clear, make ^ syrup of double refined sugar, but 
not too thick; eive your apricots a gentle boil in it, 
and then put them into the pots or glasses, dip a 
IMper in brandy, lay it over them, tie them close, 
and keep them in a dry place. 

To make candied angelica. 

The stalks are to be boiled for a quarter of an 
hour ill water, to take away their bitterness, and 
some of the strong scent; they are tlien to be put 
into syrup, boiled to a full candied height, and 
kept on tlie fire until they api>ear quite dry, and 
then taken out and drained. 

Candied erin^ 

Is prepared neariy in the same manner as can- 
died angelica, but Uie roots are oidy slit, and wash- 
ed tliree or four times in cold water, before tbej 
are imt into Uie syrup. 

To keep gooeeberriet. 

Put an ounce of roche alum, beat veir fine, into 
a lai^ pan ot boiling hard water; place a few 
goosebemes at the bottom of a hair ueve, and hohl 
Uiem in the water till they turn while. Then take 
out tlie sieve, and spread the goosebetries between 
two cloths; put more into tlie sieve, tlien i*epeat it 
till tliey are all done. Put tlie water into a glazed 
|»ot until the next day, then jmt tlie gooseberries 
into wi<le>mouUied bottles, pick out aU the crack- 
ed and broken ones, pour the water clca.- out of 
the {lOt, and fill the bottles witli it, cork thetii 
loosely, and let tliem stand a fortnight. If they 
riw to the corks, draw them out and let them stand 
two or three days uncorked, then cork them dose 
again. 
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To make eau de Cotogi^e, 
Take of essence de bergamotte, 3 oz. neroli, IJ 
finehms, cedrat, 2 do., lemon, S do., oil of rose- 
mary, 1 do., spirit ot wine, 12 lbs., spirit of rose- 
mary, 3ft do., eau de melisse de Cannes, 2^ do. 
Mix. iJistil in balneum mai is, and keep it in a 
sold cellar or icehouse for some time. It is used 
•a u cosmetic, and made witn sugar into a ratafia. 
Euu ae mekne de Ctu-meM, 
I'ake of dried balm leaves, 4 ox. dried lem^MV" 



peel, 2 do. , nutmegf and coriander seeds, each, 1 
oz. doves, cinnamon, and dried angelica mots, 
each, \ dr. spirit of wine, 2 lbs. brandy, 2 ditta 
I Steep and distil in balneum mariis, re-distil, and 
keep for some time in a cold cellar. 

Original receipt for the tame. — Take of si>irir 
of balm, 8 pints, lemon peel, 4 do., nutmeg and 
coriander seetls, each 2 no., rosemary, marjomni. 
thyme, hyssop, cinnamon, Mgf, aniseed, cl(>ve», 
aii^^lica n>ots, each 1 pint Mix, distil and keep 
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it for » 3 c*r in an icehouse. — ^This it the original 
re ript of the bareftioCed Carmelites, now in ]H)8- 
aeamon ot the company of apothecuriet of Parii, 
who sell a Tmat quantity of' this eelebrated water. 
Eau tie bouquet.. 

Take of tweet aeented honey water, 1 ox. ean 
tani pareille, 1^ do. etteneede jasmine, 5 drachms, 
trnip of cloTet and spirit of violets, each, \ dr. 
eklamos aromaticiis, lonr rooted cyperus, lavender, 
each, S do. essence oTneroH, 1 aeraple. Mix. 
Some add a few grain* of ronsk and ambergris: it 
is tweet scented, and ajto ma^ into a ratafia with 
sugar. 

Ettence th iatmin. 

I'he flowen are stratified with wool or eutton, 
impregnated with oil of behn, or nut oil, in an 
earthen vessel, eloselr eovere«l, and kept for some 
time in a warm bath; this is re|>eateJ with frcah 
flowen, until the oil is well scented; the wool, ke. 
IS then put into a sufficient quantity of spirit of 
wine, and distilled in balneum mariaa. 
The beet honey xvater. 

I'ake of coriander seeds, a pound, <»i8sia, 4 ox. 
cloves and gum henxoin, each, S ox. oil of rhodi- 
um, essence of lemon, essence of bergamot, and 
oil of lavender, each, I drachm, rectified spirit of 
wine, 20 ])inls, rose water, S f quarts, nutmeg wa- 
ter, 1 quart, musk and aml>ergns, each, 12 grains. 
Distil in a water bath to dryness. 

^rtother method, — I'nt 2 clraehms each, of tinot- 
ure of ambergris, and tincture of musk, in a quart 
of rectified spirits of wine, and half a pint of water: 
filter and put it up in small bottles. 

Ottar of ro9e9. 

The royal, society ol' Edinburgh received from 
Ih* Monro the following account of the raauner in 
which this costly perfume is prepared in the ettl. 
Steen a large quantity of the petals of the rote, 
freed from everj' f^xtraneous matter. In pure water, 
in an earthen or wooden vessel, which is exposeil 
dady to tlie sun, and housed ht night, till a scam 
rises to the sui'face. This is the ottar, which, eare- 
fnUy absori) by a verv small pieoe of cotton tied to 
the end of a stick. The oil ooUected, squeexe out 
of the cotton into a Tei7 diminutive vial, stop it for 
use. I'he collection of it should be continued 
whilst any scum is produced. 

KngtUh milk of rott9. 

Take 2 Iha. of Jonlan almoods, 5 quarts of rose 
water, i do. of rectified spirit of wine, ^ an ox. of 
oil of lavender, 2 ox. of Siianlsh oil soan, and A ox. 
of cream of roses.—- Blanch tlie aimonds in boiling 
wster, dry them well in a oloth, tlien pound thitii 
in a mortar until they become a naste. Pouml in 
the soap and mix it well with the almond fiaste. 
Then add the cream of roses. When these are 
mixed, add the rose-water and spirits, which stir in 
with a spatula or knife. Strain the whole through 
a clean white cloth, then add the oil of lavender tr 
the expressed liouid, drop by <lrop, and stir the 
wnolc well. When the mixture has stood for a 
day, ^over it over with a dotli from tlie duat, then 
bottle it for use. 

French milk of rotee. 

Mix together 4 ox. of oil of almonds, j an ox. 
ot English oil of lavender, 2 quarts ot spirit of 
wine, and lU do. of rose-wi^er. Next blanoh 3 
I'is. of Jordan almonds, and pmind them in a mor- 
t.ir, witli a quarter of a pound of Si»aoish oil-soap, 
half an ox. of spermaceti, and half an ox. of white 
wax. Put these ingredients into a iat^e jar, with 
two ounces of iiearl-ash, dissolved in an ounce ot 
warm water, shake the whole well, and then pour 
it into amaU botUea for sale. 

Crtam of •«•(». 

Take 1 lb. of oil of tweet almondt,— ''. ox. of 
tpunnaeeti, — 1 ox. of white wax,— I pi re of rote 



water,— and 2 drachma of Malta rote, or nerolet 
essence. Put the oil, ft|>ermaceti, and wax, into s 
well-glaxed pipkin, over a clear fire, and, when 
melted, pour in the rose-wat<*r bj degrees, and 
keep heating, till the compound beeomea like jio* 
matum. Now add the easenoe, and then put the 
cream into small pota or jars, wliich must he well 
covered up with pieces of bladder, and Joft skio 
leathc. 

Coldcrsam pomatmnfor tlte complexion. 

Take an ounce of oil otsweet almonds, and ludf 
a drachm each, of white wax and s|iermaoeti, with 
a little balm. Melt these ingredients in a glaxed 
pipkin, over hot aslies, and pour the solution into 
a marble moitar; stir it with the pestle until it be- 
comes smooth and cold, then add gradually an 
ounce of rote or ocange-flower water; stir all the 
mixture till incorporated to resemble cream. This 
pomatum reiidcn the skin at once supple and 
smooth. To prevent marks from the small pox, 
add a little powder of saffron. Tlie gallipot in 
which it is kept, aliould have a pieoe of bladder 
tie<l over it 

Another. — ^Take 4 ounces of clear trotter oil, 
one ounce of oil of jessamine, S ouiioea of sper- 
maceti, and one ounce of white wax, scraped nne. 
Melt them together very gently, then pour it into 
a pan, which must be kei>t by the fire. Now beat 
it with lUt intermission, till it becomes one con- 
sistent very white body: then put to it 3 ounces of 
ktise or orange-flower water, with about a drachm 
of spirit of ambergris, or other sweet essence. 
Beat the mixture well &{^in, until the water and 
spirit be properly absort>ed. lliis beatiiiff will 
aild greatly to the whiteness as well as the flavour 
of the cream, which will now be as white at snov; 
particularly if care is taken ttiat the utenaila and 
iniredienta «ie quite clean. 

in winter, all the utensils, Ste. roust be kept 
warm, and the pmcesa |icrforme<l in a warm room. 
Even the rose-wster must be warmed, previous lo 
mixture, otlierwise the cream will oottgea) into 
knobs, so as to cause the whole to be melted again. 

In summer ever^' thing must be kept cool after 
the melting and mixing. More wax must likewise 
be used in summer than in winter. 

When put into pjts, the cold cream it to be kept 
very oool; each having honey- water poured on Um 
top, in order to improve the flavour. 
Pomcuie divine. 

Put a pound and a half of clear be?f marrow into 
an earthen pan of fresh water, and change the tame 
for ten days, then ^teep it in rose water £r d« hours, 
and drain it in a cloth till dr|r. Take an ounce of 
storax, gum benjamin, odonferous Cypress pow- 
der, or of Florence, half an ounce of ciiiiiamoo, 
two draclims of doves, and two drachms of nut- 
m^, all finely powdered: mix them with the mar- 
row, then put the ii'4p'edienu into a three-pint 
newter pot, make a paste of the white of an e^ and 
nour, and lay it upon a piece of rag, over that put 
another piece of Itnen to cover the top close. Put 
the pot into a large oop|ier pot with water, and keep 
it steady that it may not reach to the covering- of 
the pot tliat holds the man*ow. As the water 
shrinks, add more, for it must boil tour tiourv 
without ceasing; strain the oirtmeiit through a 
linen eloth into small iiots, and when cold cover 
them up olcse with bladiler knd paper. l>OD*t 
touch it with any thing but silver. 

Pear^ waUr for the face. 

Put half a iKNind of best Spanish oil soap, scrap 
ed very fine, into a gallon of boiling water. St.r 
it well for some tim.s,-and let it stand till cold. 
Add a quart of rectified spirit of wine, and half an 
uuuce of oil of rosemary; ttir them again. This 
cosi|iound liquid, when put up in proper phiala m 
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lUlj, it eftlled tfidtire •/ pearU, It if nn excel- 
lent eosmctie for remnving freckle* from the face, 
mm) for lin( n>ving the coroiiiuzion. 

7b f^pnre almond bloom. 
Take of Brazil tl(i»t, 1 oz. water, 3 pints, isin- 
flau, 6 ch'achinc, cochineal, 3 do. alum, 1 ok. bo- 
nZy 3 dmchmt. 

To make almmid ptute. 
Take of blanched sweet almonds, 1 lb. blanehed 
bitter do. ^Ib. sugar, 1 lb. Beat up with orange 
(lower water. 

Common almond paHe. 
To make this paste, take six pounds of fresh 
•Imoads, whlcli bUnch and beat in a stone mortar, 
▼i4it a stt.'Cieient quantity of rose water. Mow a«id 
a pound of finelj drained honey, and mix the whole 
well together. This iMSf^, which is exeee<lingly 
gvxHl ior the hands, is to be put into small |>otB for 
SHle. If this paste gets diy, rub it up on a marble 
slab, with rose water. Vo prevent this diyness, 
put about half a teaspocmful of this water on the 
top of eacli pot, before tying up. 
Onmge pomatum. 
Take 5 pounds of hog^s lard, I pound of muttcn 
aiiet, 3 ounces of Portugal water, lislf an tmtiee of 
essence of Bummot, 4 ounces of yellow wax, and 
hakf ji pound of palm oil. Mix. 

Soft pomatum. 
Take 25 pounds ot hog's lanl, 8 pounds of rant- 
too auct, 6 ounecs of oil of Bergamot, 4 ounces of 
eisence of lemons, half an ounce of oil of laTeo- 
der^ and a quarter of an ounce of oil of rosemary. 
I^se ingredients are to be combined in the same 
manner as those for the hard pomatum, lliis po- 
matom is to be put up in {tots, in the usual way. 
Common pomatum. 
Take 4 pounds of fresh and white mutton suet, 
ricinned and shrcdile<l very fine; which melt in 
idKNit two quarts of spring water; and, whilst hot, 
pat the whole into a well glazed earthen pan, small 
St bottom, and wide at the top. Let it stand until 
the fat is quite cold, and all the impurities fall to 
the bottom, whicli carefully scrape otT. Now break 
tfie fat into small pieces, wnich put into a pan, with 
• gallons of spring water, for a whole day; stir and 
wash oAen. Next day cliange the water, and when 
poured oflT a second time, at the end of twenty- 
four hours, dry the fat by rubbini; in a clean linen 
«lot1i. Now put the suet, with 1 pound and a 'lalf 
of fresh hog*s lard, into a lance pirn, and melt the 
wliule over a gentle fire. AVhen pro|»erly com- 
ImimmI, put the whole into an earthen pan, and beat 
it with a woodeu siMtula, until eold. Whilst bcat- 
inff, add 6 draehms of essence of lemon, and SO 
drops of oil of elores previously mixed togvUier. 
l^ow ecntinue beating, until the mixture be per- 
fvetly white, and afterwards put it up invo small i>ots. 
I^eave Uie pots 0|)en until the pomatum is quite 
•olds when cover them by pieces of bladder, &cc. 
l« ioznmer use more suet, and mix in a cool place: 
to winter use more hog*s lard, and make the |K>ma- 
Uun in a warm room. 

Hai'd pomatum. 
Take SO Ihs of suet, 1^ lbs. of white wax, 6 oz. 
of esftciice of Bergamot, 4 ounces of lemon, 1 oz. 
of laveiKfer, 4 diiichms of oil of roattmary, and 8 
dradims of essence of ambergris. Shred and pick 
the suet clean, and melt it in an earthen pan or 
pipkin. Then stir it well and strain; and when 
Dcariy cold, add the perfumes, stirring well as be- 
fore. When pro\icriy mixed, pour it into tin 
moulds. 

wfnelAo. -Take 6 oz. of common pomatum, and 
add to it 3 oz. of white virgin wax, scraiied fine. 
Melt Uiem in an earthi^n pan, immersed in a larger 
mm eontaiiiing boiling water; botli being placed 
0fcr a ekar and steady fire. When properly in- 



f corporated, keep stirring, uatil it is nearly C'Jd; 
then put it into small pots, or make it up intn 
small rolls. Perfume it according to taste. 
Mooemary pmnatum. 
Strip a large double hunuful of rcsemary; boil it 
in a tin or copper vessel, w'th i.alf a pound of com- 
mon soft pomrtum, till it comes to about 3 or 4 ox. 
strain it off, and keep it in the usiuil way. 
1'e%trlpvwder for the face. 
There are several soru: the finest is made from 
rtalpearla, aiul is the least hurtful to the skin. It 
gives the most beautiful appearance, but is too dear 
for common use; still the iierfumer ouglit never to 
oe wii hout it, fnr the use ot the curious and the rich. 
Bismuth pearl powder. 
The next best pearl jiowder is m^de as follows: 
Take 4 ounces of^the he»t magistery of bismuth, S 
ounces of fine stardi powder. Mix them well to- 
gether, and putting Inera into a subsiding glass, 
wido. at top and narrow at oottom, pour over them 
a \unt and a half of proof spirit, and shake tliem 
well; let thcni remain a day or two. When the 
nowder falls to the bottom, pour oI>' the spirit, leav- 
ing it dry; then place the glass in the sun, to e«ii- 
l»orale the moisture. Next turn out tlie white mass, 
the diily parts of which form tlie to{), whilst tliC 
pure ingredients remain at the bottom. If there 
t>e any dirtv particles, scrapie them off, and again 
pulverize the remaining (lart of the cake, and [>our 
more ]iroof ipirit over it. Pi'oceed as before; and, 
'If there be'sii^ moisture remaining, place the cone 
on a large piece of smooth clmlk, to alisoi'b its 
moisture. Cover the whole with a bell-glass to 
preserve it from dust, and set it in the sun to dry 
and whiten i*. Next grind the mass witli a mnller 
on a marUe stone; ami keep the powder in a glass 
bottle, secured by a grouiul stnp]K?r, from air. 
To blacken vhite oxtde of butnuth by liarrowgaH 

•water. 
Place a little oxide of bismuth oif a white disli, 
and pour over it some Hurrowgate water. Its 
beautiful white colour will instantly be cliatiged to 
black. 

It is well known that this oxide, under the name 
oi pearl vhite, is ;ise<l as a cosmetic by those of the 
fiiir sex who wish to Income fairer. A lady thus 
painted was sitting in a lerture room, where chero* 
istnr being the subject, water being impregnated 
with Bulmiurettcd hydi'ogen gas (ilarruwgtite w»- 
ter) was handed round f(H' inspection. On smell* 
ing this liauid, the lauy in question became sud- 
denly blacK in the face* hvcr}' person was of 
coui*se alarmed by lliis sud<len chemical cliange; 
but the lecturer explaining the cause of the phe- 
nomenon, tlie lady received no farther injui-y, than 
a salutar}- practical lesson to rely more u^kmi na- 
tural than artificial beauty in future. . 

(hrangejlnrwer jHiite for the handa. 
Blanch 5 or o lbs, of^ bitter almonds, by boiling 
in water, and then beat them very fine in a marble 
mortar, witli 3 lbs. of orange flowers. If the |>aste 
be too oily, add to it some bean flrmr, fine 1 v sifiecl, 
but let no water enter the c(im|K)sition. Tnit pasta 
is made abroad, but conies here very damaged, tlie 
sea-air destroying its proiierties. 

7 o mtike coml tooth poitdcr. 
Take 4 oz. of coral, rcitiiceil to an impalpable 
f>owder, 8 oz. of ver}' li)^it Armenian hole, I oz. 
of Portugsl snuff, 1 oz. of Ila*'anah sin iff, 1 ot. ot 
gootl bumi tobacco ashes, and 1 oz. of g\nn myiTh, 
well p(dveni.cd. Mix ilicni togetlier, and sift Uieiu 
twice. 

•4 ^otl tooth powder. 
To make a ^uo<i tooth powder leave out the coral, 
and, in its puue, put in pieces oi' brown stojie-wan*, 
re<Iuoed to a ver^ fine [lowder. This is t'le com* 
) moo w^j of making iL 
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.fn Oftrtngent for the teeth. 

Take of freRh conserve of rosei, 3 oz. the jaiec 
of hnlf a sour lemon, a little verj rough claret, and 
f^ ounces of coral tooth-powder. Muce them into 
N pante, which put up in small pots; and if it dry 
tij Btantling, moisten with lemon juice and wiue, 
as before. 

7\» prevent the t^9th-aehe. 

Rub well the teeth and Turns with a hard tooth- 
brush, usiug^ the flowers of sulphur as a tooth pow- 
iier, every night on going to bed; and if it is done 
•Iter dinner it will be best: this is an excellent pre- 
fwtnrative to the teeth, and Toid of any unpleasant 
smell. 

A radical aire for the tooth-ache. 

Use as a t(K>th powder the Spanish snufT ealled 
Sibells, and it will clean the teeth as well as any 
other powder, and totally prevent the tooth-ache; 
and make a regular practice of washing behind the 
ears with cold water every rooming. The reme- 
dy is infallible. 

To clean the teeth. 

Take of good s,)ft water, 1 quart, jaiee of lemon, 
S oz. burnt alum, 6 grains, common salt, 6 grains. 
Mix. Hoii them a minute in a cup, Uien strain 
and bottle for use: rub the teeth with a small bit of 
sponge tied to a stick, once a week. 
To nutke the teeth white. 

A mixture of honey with the purest ehareoal will 
prove an admirable cleanser. 

An eiceOeni opiate for the teeth. 

Well boil and skim 1 lb. of honey; add to it a 
quarter of a pound of bole ammoniac, 1 oz. of dra- 
gim's blood, t of oil of sweet almonds, half an oz. 
of oil of cloves, 8 drops of essence of bergamot, a 
gill of honey water, all mixed well together, and 
put into pots for use. 

Veffetable tooth bruehee. 

Take marijic marsh-mallow roots, cut them into 
lenethft of 5 or 6 inches, and of the thickness of a 
middling rattan cane. Dry them in the shade, but 
nut so as to make them shrivel. 

Next finely pulverize two ounces of good dra- 
gon's blood, put it into a flat bottomed glazed pan. 
with four ounces of highly rectified spirit, and lialf 
an oz. of tVesh conserve of roses, set it over a 
gentle charcoal fire, and stir it until the dragon's 
blond is dissolved; then put in about thirty of the 
mHish-mallow sticks; Mir them about, and care- 
fully turn them, that all parts may absorb the dye 
alike. Continue this until tlie bottom ofthe tMn 
be quite dry, and shake and stir it over the fire, 
until the sticks are perfectly dry and hard. 

Hoth ends of each root of stick should, previoM 
to immersion in the pan, be bruised gently by a 
hammer, for half an inch flownwards, so as to open 
its fibres, and thereby form a brush. 

They are generally used by dipping one of the 
ends in the powder or opiate, and then, by rubbins' 
them against the teeth, which they cleanse anu 
whiten admirablr. 

Other vegeUMe tooth brwthet. — ^There are sev- 
eial cheap sorts of tliese tooth-brushes, which are 
maile in tne same manner as the genuine ones,ez- 
•ept that, as a basis, rattan cane, or even common 
d(»U, cut round, is used instead ofthe marsh-mal- 
low roots. 

Roee l*p tahe. 

Put eight ounces of the best olive oil into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, add two ounces of the small parts 
ot alkauet-root. Slop up tlAi bottle, and set it in 
tne sun; shake it often, until it be of a beautiful 
crimson. Now strain the oil off very clear from 
the roots, and add to it, in a glazed pipkin, three 
ounces ot verv fine white wax, aiul the same quan- 
tity of fresh ^oiean mutton suet. Deer suet ia too 



brittle; vnd alsr apt to turn tcHuw. Melt this in 
a slow fire, an(^ pmume it when taken ofT, with for* 
ty drops of oil of rhodium, or of Uven Jer. When 
cold, put it into small gallipots, or rather whilst io 
a li«*uid state. 

The common way is to make this salve up intr 
small cakes; but in that form the colour ia very apt 
to be impaired. 

This salve never fails to cure chopped or sor^ 
lips, if applied pretty freely at bed-Uroe, in the 
course of a day or two at farthest. 

Another method. — Beat the alkanet root in a 
mortar, until its fibres are properly bniiaed, then 
tie it np in a piece of clean linen rag, and put this 
in a clean pipkin with the oil. When the oil hat 
begun to boil, it will be foun ^ of a deep red The 
bag is now to be taken out, pressed, and throwc 
away, ami then the other ingre<lients are to be add- 
ed, as above. 

White Kp ealve. 
lliis may be made' as above, except in the use 
of alkanet-root, which is to be left out. Thoogf. 
called lip-salve, this composition is seldom ap.»lie«l 
to the lips; its principal use consisting in curing 
sore nipples, for which it is an excellent remedy. 
7^ wweeten the breath. 
Take two ounces of terra japonica; half an ounce 
of sugar-candy, both in powder. Grind one drachm 
of the best ambergris with ten grains of pure musk, 
and dissolve a quarter of an ounoe of clean gum 
tragacanth in two oimces of oranp'e-flower water. 
Mix all together, so as to form a paste which roU 
into pieces ofthe thickness of a straw. Cut these 
into pieces, and lay them in clean paper. This is 
an excellent perfume for those wnose breath is 
disagreeable. 

Tb perfitme clothet. 
Take of oven-dried best cloves, cedar and rhu- 
barb woo<l, each one ounce, beat them to a powder 
and sprinkle them in a box or chest, where they 
will create a most beautiful scent, and prcsen'e the 
apparel against moths. 

Perfumed bare for dramert. 
Cut, slice and mix well tog^her, in the state ol 
very gross powder, the following ingredients: itos. 
of yeflow Saunders, S oz. of coriander seeds, 9 oz, 
of orris root, 8 oz. of calamus aromaticus, S oz. of 
cloves, 2 oz. of cinnamon bark, 8 oz. of dried rose- 
leaves, 8 oz. of lavender flowers, and I lb. of oak 
shavings. When properlv mixinl, stuff tlie above 
into small linen bags, which place in drawers, ward« 
robes, Sec., which are musty or liable to become so. 

Bxcellent perfwnefor ghvet. 
Take of ambergris one drachiu, civet the like 
quantity; add flour-butter a quarter of an oun«*; 
and with these well mixed, rub the gloves over 
eently with ane cotton wool and press Uie per- 
fame into them. 

Another. — ^I'ake of damask or rose scent, half 
an ounee, the spirit of cloves and mace, each a 
drachm; irankineense, a ^ of an ounce. Mix diem 
together, and lay them in papers, anil when liard, 

Eress the gloves; they will uke tlie scent in 24 
ours, and nardly ever lose it. 

finctitre of miuk. 
This excellent spirit requires 6 drachms of Chi- 
na musk, 80 erains of civet, and '2 <lrachins of rtrd 
rose buds. Reduce these ingredients to powder 
with loaf sugar, and pour over them 3 pints of spi- 
rit of wine. 

A perfume to prevent pettilential aire^ i/c. 
Take of benjsiuin, stoi*MX, and galbanum, each 
half an oz. temper them, being bruised into pow- 
der, with the oil of myrrh, and burn them in a 
chafing^ish, or else take rosemary, balm, and bay 
leaves; heat them in wine and sugar, and \vK the 
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moitctirc be eontarocd; likewiie bum them by the 
htMit of the pan, and thej vill produce a very fine 
^cenU 

PtitttU for perfuming tick roomi^ 

Powder sepRrately the following ingretuents, and 
then mix, on a marble tlab, 1 lb. of gum benzoin, 
8 OS. uf gum stornx, 1 lb. of frankincenie, and 2 
lbs. of fine charcoal. Add to this composition tlie 
following liquids: 6 oz. of tincture of benzoin, 9. 
oz. of essence of ambergris, t oz. of essence ot | 
musk, 2 oz. of almon<l oil, and 4 oz. of clear S3rrup. 
Mix the whole into a stiff paste, and form into 
{mstils, of • conical shape, which dry in the heat 
of the sun. If more liquid should be required for , 
the paste, add warm water. ; 

Aromatic paattlt, I 

Beat ami sift fine a pound of the four gums left 
after the minting of hooey-water, one pound also 
of the ingredients left from the qtirit el benjamin, 
one pound of the best sealing-wax, and one pound 
of Ltrnuiiie gum benzoin. ^ 

ijissolve some eletu coMlhon gnm arabio in a 
quantity of rose- water, of a pretty thick consisten- 
ey, and add to it sixty drops of spint of musk. 

Mix the whole together, so as to make a pretty 
fttifT paste, which make up into small cones or balls. 
I>i7 them thnronghlv before they are put away, 
otlierwise the^ will oeeome mouldy. 

These pastils are particularly useful for burning 
in rooms, where the sickorthedea<1 have lain. They 
are used in very considerable quantities in the two 
Houses of Lonls ami Commons; also in various 
halls, assembly rpoms, Sec. 

lirpiotive pcuUla. 

1 here is another sort of these pastils, called 
sweets and sours, which are made thus: Take some 
of the above aromatic paste, and make into cones 
of 9 inches in length, and of the thickness, at their 
bases, of an inch. W hilst moi^ scoop out a cavity 
In the bottom of each, capable df containing a large 
l>ea, fill it up with gun^Mwder, covering tais over 
with the paste which has been scooped out. 

When tj be dried, lay the bottoms of these pas- 
tils uppermost; for if anv moisture attacks the gun- 
powder, its effects will be destroyed. 

The design (it can hardly l»e called a useful pui^- 
|H>w,) for whicn these (tastils are made, is to pro- 
fluce diversion. Dtiring Christmas, or other holi- 
day gambols, it is customary with many to light 
one of these wita the avowed intention of perfum- 
ing the apartments, and whilst the com]iany are 
please'* with the odour, an unpx|)ected report ter- 
rifies some, whilst it amuses othera. 
Hear prtwder ptrftime. 

Take half a pound of puhil powder, made from 
apple-tree moss, half an ounce of grey ambergris, 
*hirty grains of musk, and twenty grains of civet. 
Grind the musk and civet with lo«if sugar to a ver^* 
fine )M)w dir; melt the ambergris, with G drops of 
the oil of belin nuts, over a gentle fire, in a clean 
vessel, not hrasH or copper, add, as it melts, a few 
drops of the juice ot green lemon, and about 4 
4irop<i each uf oil of rhodium and lavender. When 
tlic* anibergi'is is melted, put the above powder in- 
to it, dtir and mix it well. Add, by degrees, the 
|»ow(ier of appie-moRS; and when the whcde is com- 
bined, pulverize ami sift it tlimugh a very fine hair 
■icve; what will not jta^s through, return into the 
mortar, again pound it with loaf sugar, until the 
whole is reduced to fine powder. 
Ambei'gria perfvme. 

.\Ielt 8 penny-weig;hts of tine ambergris, in a 
brass mortar, veiT gently, stir in quickly 8 drops 
ot gre»'n lemon juice, and the same of behn-niit 
oiJ. A<ld, rendy powdered with fine loaf sugar, Vl 
gruins of musk, 1)2 grains oi eivet, and 24 rrains 



of the residuum frota the making of spirit of am- 
bergris. Add one ounce of spirit of ambergris. Mix 
and incorporate them well, and add 16 pounds of 
fine dry hair powder. Pass the whole, twice 
through a fine hair sieve; then lay it open fo* three 
days, in a dry room, stir it often, that the spirit 
may entirely evaporate; otherwise it maytuni sour, 
which however will go off by keeping. Bottle and 
stop it close. 

Jlfiuk and dvet perfumet. 

Take 2 penny-weights of pure musk, 12 grahin 
of civet, and 1 penny-weight of the itviduum of 
spirit of ambci^is. Make this into a paste^ with 2 
onnces of spirit of musk, ma<le by infusion. Pow- 
der it with loaf sugar, and mix in 16 pounds of fine 
hair powder. 

Orrit perfume. 

Take best dried and scitiped orris roots, free 
from mould. Bruise or grind them: the latter is 
best, as, being vm tough, they require great la- 
bour to pound. Sift the ponder through a fine hair 
sieve, and put the remainder in a baker's oven, to 
dry the moisture. A violent heat will turn the 
roots yellow. When dry, grind again, and lift: 
and repeat the same until the whole has pasaei* 
through the sieve; mix nothing with it, as it wouki 
mould and spoil it. 

Violet ferfitme. 

Drop twelve drops ot genuine oil of rhodium on 
a lump of loaf-sugar; grind this well in a glass mor- 
tar, and mix it thorous;hly with three pounds of 
orris powder. Tliis will, in its pcrfuron, have a 
resemblance to a well-flavoured violet If you ad<l 
more rh(Hlium oil, a rose perfume, insttmd of • 
violet one, will be pnxlueed; the oitis powder is r 
most agreeable perfume, and only requiring to be 
raised by the addition of the above qukutit^ of tiM 
oil. Keep this perfume in the same manner as tht 
others. What is at the druggists* shops is gene- 
rally ailulterated. 

Rose perfume. 

Take two pecks of fresh dry damask rose leaves^ 
strip them from their leaves and stalks; have ready 
sixteen pounds of fine hair )K>wder. Strew a layei; 
of rose leaves, on sheets of paper, at the bottom of 
a box. cover them over with a layer of hair pow- 
der; then strew alternately a layer of roses and 
powder, until the whole of each has been used. 
When they have lain 24 hours, sift the powder out 
and exj)Ose it to the air 24 hours more. Stir it of- 
ten. Add fresh rose leaves, twice, as before, and 
proceed in the same way; aflet* this dry the (kiw. 
der well by a gentle h^at, and pass it through a 
fine sieve. Lastly, \)our ten drops of oil of rho- 
dium, or three drops of otto of roses, on loaf su- 
gar, which triturate in a glass mortar, and stir well 
into the pow<ler, which put into a box, or glass for 
use. lliis hair powder perfume will be excellent, 
and will keep well. 

Bc^gcunot perfume. 

Take sixteen pounds of hair powder, and forty 
drops of Korean oil of bergamot, and pi*oceed in 
all respects as before, hut do not leave tlie com« 
pound exposed to the air; for in this ease, the ber- 
gamot is so volatile, that it will quickly fly off. 
Jimbergrit Itcdr pmvfier. 

Take twelve pounds of fine sLtrch powder, add 
three pounds of the ambergfis )>erfume: mix tlicm 
well together, and nui it twir^ thnnigh a ftnc hair 
dieve. Put it into a well closed box, or gSass, Ibr 
use This is the first and best sort of ambergris 
powilpr: but for a second, or inferior sort, put only 
a pound and a half of the periume, to the abows 
quantity of starcli [towd'ti. 

Muek and civet hair powtler. 

Mix twelve pounds of starch powder, and thvM 
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(wunds of ntxisk perfume, i.^ before. A seoond 
sort of this hair pow<Ier muy be made by using; 
half the quantitr of the ^rfurce. 
Violet lunr ptrwder. 

Mix twelve noundt of hair powder with throe 
pounds of the violet perfume, and lay it by for use. 
Jiwie hair powler. 

Mil well twelve pounds of starch powder, with 
three pounds of the rose peifu.ne. Sift; put it up 
in a cedar box, or glass bottle. 

Another.-^K second sort cf this powder may be 
made by using half the quantihr of the perfume to 
twelve pounds of powder, anu adding two drops 
oi olt') of roses, previously dropjied on sugar, alid 
well triturated in a glass mortar. 

TV dettroy tiiperjluoiu hair. 

Take of fresh lime-stone, 1 oz. pure potass, I 
drachm, sulphuret of potass, 1 drachm, lieduce 
them to a fine powder in a we<lgcwoo«i mortar. If 
the hair be first washed, or s»aked in warm water, 
(ISff* Fahr.) for ten loinutes, this article formed 
into a thin pa«te, with warm water, and at)|«lied 
whilst warm, will so effeetually destroy the tinir in 
five or six minutes, that it may be removed by 
washing the skin wiili flannel. It is a iKiwerful 
eaustic, and should therefore be removeii as soon 
as it begins to inflame the skin, by washing it ofi* 
with vinegar. It aofteoi the skin, and greatly im- 
proves its appeai-ance. 

To make Spaniih UuUet* rou^. 

Take good new scarlet wool outtings and spirit 
ef wine, or lemon-juice, bod them in a well glas- 
ed eaithen not well stopfieil, till the liiiuid has 
eharged ilsell witliall the dolour of tlie scarlet, stmiii 
the eye through a cloth, and all the colour thei«- 
from; boil it allerwards in a litilc arabio water, till 
the colour becomes very deep. The proi>oition of 
materials is, to half a pound of scarlet culliiigs, a 
quarter of a pint of spirit of wine, and a sufticieni 
quantity of WHter to assist the soaking. Tlien, in the 
colour extracted, put a pi(>ceof gum arabic, of the 
size of a filbert: next steep some cotton in Uie co- 
lour, and wet some sheets of p»|)er with the dye, 
which repeat several times, as often as they art: 
dry, and you will And tliem suliiciently duu'ged 
witli rouge f(»r use. 

iipatu9h vermUionfor the toilette. 

Pour into the alkaline liijuor which holds in so- 
lution tlie colouring imrt ot bastard saRi-on, such a 
quantity of lemon juice as may be necessary to sa- 
turate the whole alkaline salts. At the time of the 
precipitation, the laiter u;>i»eurs under the fonu of 
a fecula full of threads, which soon falls to the 
bottom of the vessel. Mix this ^Nirt with white 
talc, reduced to fine powder, and moistened with 
a little lei.ion-juice and water. 'I'lien form tlie 
whole into a imste; and having put it in small pots, 
expose it to 017. This cohmr is reservetl for tlie 
use of the toilette; but it has not tlie durability of 
that prciNired from cocliineal. 

Kconowir.ul n^ouge. 

Fine carmine,. properly pulverized and prepared 
/or tlie imqiose, is the best tliat can be employed 
with salety and effect; it gi«es the most natuiid lime 
to the coihplcxioii, and iiiijMii't» a brilliuiicy to tiie 
eves, without detracting ti*oin the soilness of the 
■kin. To use it evfuiouiicaily, iMke aoine of the 
finest pomatum, wiiln ul scent, in which tliere is a 
proportion of >\liite ^vax, about Uie size of a |iea, 
just flatten it upon a piece ol' white pajK'r, then 
take on a pointed penknife, carmine ciiual lo a 
pin*s head, mix it ccnliy with the piMnatiim, with 
your finger, and when you have piMdnced llie de- 
sired linl, rub it in a little compressed cotton, |mss 
it over the cheeks till colttur is dearly ditlukcd, 
void ot greaie. Ladies will find, u^ion U'ial, tliat 
tliii ecouomical rouge will ueillier injure the healUi 



nor the skin; and it imitates perfectly tlie natuiti 
colour of the eomplcxion. 

^no/Aer.— Take of French chalk, (powdered) 
4 ouncet; oil of almonda^ 8 drachma; earmiiie, 1 do. 
Tvrktah bloom. 

Infuse t} oQiiees of gum benzoin, fi oimees ot 
red aaundert in powder, and 3 drachma of dragon '1 
blood, in IS ounces of reetified ^irit of vine, and 
i ounces of river or rain water. When the ingre- 
dients have been mixed, stop the bottle close, and 
shake frequently during seven days; then filter 
through blotting paper. 

Jl -woihfor nm^bunUjaeei and hanJo. 

To each pound of ox^;alI, add roche alum, I 
drachm, rtyck salt, ^ ounce, sum candy, I ounce, 
borax, 2 dmchms, camphor, 1 drachm. Mix ond 
shake well for fit\een minutes, then often daily, for 
fifteen days, or till the gall is transjiarefit; filter 
through can paper; used when exposed to the son; 
always wasning off before sleep. 

The varied flavouff^f snuffs of different kinds 
arises less from the state of the originaJ leaf, than 
the factitious aiMitioiis of manufLcturers. 'I1ie 
snuff* of Martinioo, celebrated under the term 
** Mucouba," is made from the best leaves, which 
being moisteneil wiih juice from their excellent su- 
gar-canes, undergoits fermentation, and having 
thrown off* the otfensi ve fetor in scnm and resiiluum, 
is evaporated and ground in the usual manner. 
Cepftalic 9ttuf, 

Its basis is powdered asarum, (vulgo Asarabae- 
ca), reduced by admixture with a small fMirliou of 
|>ow-deivd dock-leaf, or any other innoxious vege- 
table. The finely levigated snuff*, known u 
** Scotdi," may be ailde«l, agreeable to thr taste of 
the consumer; and finally a solution »jf spirit o( 
wine and camphor, in tlie jiroportion of one drachm 
of the latter in fifteen ot spirit, is to be dn)|>ped 
u|»i)ii the camphor, fn>m nve to ten drops to an 
ounce. Bottle your snuff immediately. 

Another may be made of a veiy pleasant flavour 
with tlie iK>wder proiiuced from sage, rosemary. 
lilii'S of the valley, and toiis of sweet maijoraro, of 
eu<*h 1 ounce, with a draeism of Asarabaeea root, 
lavendei'-tiowers, and nutmeg; it sliould be very 
line, and it will relieve tlie head vasthr. 
To imitate Spam A wmtff. 

Take good unsifted Havanah snun*, and grind it 
down lo a fine ^Miwder. If the tobacco Ik* too 
stniiig, mix ii with the fine powder of 8|wniah noi- 
sliells, which is by far the besi mixture wh'cli can 
be used. Over tliis sprinkle some weak treacle 
water, and when, after mixing witli the humls, it 
has lain in a heap for some days, to sweat and in 
cor[ioi-ate, pack it up; but take care limt ii be uot 
too inoisl. 

This snuflT, in the course of twelve monthn, wiH 
be of one uniform and agreeable flavour; auti will 
keep good and mending, for many years. When 
old, this sort will luirdly be infcnor to any of Uie 
plain snull's made io S|iaiii. 
Loiuhn inutuiion of Japaitith and other foreign 

The fine powder, which is the best pail of the 
stiufi*, as it coiues fin)m abroad, is sifted tViiih the 
bale-snuif; and the coarse and stalky pail li ti, is 
ground down, previously mixed wiili sti*ong cln^p 
tobacco powder, or dust, ahmg with savinc-, brick* 
duHL, yellow sund, the sweepings of tobiieco, old 
niltcn wooil, and wiih many other filthy vexctable 
sub^tano«;», both dry and green, to iiass as ihi; real 
flavour of lohucco. All or most ot the«e iii<;i'edi- 
eiilK being inixetl into one boily. This ii nothing 
more tiiun colouring ilie filtliy compound wiili reO 
ochre, or umber, or otiier noxious red or hru«» 
colour, mixed with wraler and molasses. 
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The whole, when properly incnrporatcti, is now 
IMMaed through a hmr sieve, to mix it more iiiti- 
inatelr; find it then Icfl for some time to sweat, or 
become e<|ualljr moisL ThN moistncss is iiiti.Mul(Mi ' 
to imitate the oiliness which is i»eculiar to tlic real 
genuine ranria from HH^nnnHh. 

l*hiB snuff* is iiackird in barrels, tin canisters, 
and stone jnrs, wt i)i»t it may come nnt in himps, 
like the Spanish snufls. litis is done to dcueiv ; 
the purcha^r, on whom this hnd compound is im- 
posed for real S|)anish snutf. burh is the cnmpo- 
fition of a very great part of what is made and 
sold for common Spanish snuff. 

7*0 make traivparent tun p. 

Suet is the basis of all the soaps of the toilette, 
known by the name of Windsor soap, because 
olive-oil forms a imste too difficult to melt again, 
and contains an odour too strong to be mixed with 
esaences. The suet soap dissolved hot in alcohol 
retakes its solid state by coolinp To this tiict is 
due the discovery of ti'-knsparent suap, wliich, if 
well prepared, has the appearance of fine white 
candied sugnr; it may also Be coloured, and the 
"vej^etablc hues, for this purpose, are preferable to 
mineral; any person may make thii soap, by put- 
ting; in a thm glass phial the halt of a 0akc of 
Windsor soap-shavings; fill it with one half of al- 
cohol, and put it near the fire till the soap is dis- 
solved; this mixture placed in a mould to cool, 
produces the transparent soap. 

nimUor toap. 

Melt hard curd soap,and scent it with oil of kami, 
and essence of bergamot, bought at the druggists*; 
or the essence of bergamot may be omitted. 

jilinond ttap. 

Unon 1 lb. of quiuklime pour 3quai'ts of boiling 
distilled water; add 1 lb. ot salt of tartar dissolved 
in 1 ipiait of water; cover the vessel, an<l when 
cold, filter through a cotton cloth: a pint should 
weigh exactly 16 oz. troy; if more, add distilled 
water, and if less, evaporate. Then add one-third 
of oil of almonds, simmer them together for some 
hours, or until the oil fornisa jelly; when cool, which 
IDAT he tried o^ a small quantity, add common salt, 
ami then continue boiling till the soap is solid; when 
cold skim off the water, and then pour into moulds. 

Another method. — ^l*ake 2 lbs. of soap ley, nuide 
of barilla or kelp, so strong that a bottle holding 
half a pint of water will hold 11 ounces of the le^, 
Mid \ Ids. of oil of almonds; rub them together m 
A rooftar, and put tlie mixture into tin moulds, 
where let it be tor sou*e weeks, till the cumbina- 
Cion IS perfect. 

MarNed toap baUt, 

Take 10 lbs. of white oil-soap and 10 lbs. of Jop- 



pa sonp. Cut them into small square pieces, which 
set to thy for three days: Uie oil-soap, particularly, 
must be thus dried. 

Scra|ie, ver>' finelv, five pounds of oil notrif 
which (hy, for one day, in the open air; mix *il 
well in the shaving-box, with five |K>unds of pow- 
der, add an ounce and a half of the bt'st vennilion. 

In mixing, place pieces of soap and coloureil 
powiler, in layers in the box. making, in all, four 
alternate layers of cmcIi. \Vhf:n a layer of each 
has bc^n placed in the box, sprinkle a pint of rose 
water over the cut soap; for if it be much combin- 
efl with the powder, it will become lumpy and 
hard, and cnnscqi*.ently spoil (he wash-* .alls. Tlie 
sanie quantity of water is to be used for moistening 
each of the other soap layers. Next mix a pint 
of thin starch, whicli has been well boiled in half 
a pint of ram water, with half a pint of rose water 
and distriliute it, equally wtil mixed, among the 
mass, by turning it over refM^atedly, and then press 
it down clone with the linuds. If a piece be now 
cut out fi*om tin; niass, the opentor will perceive 
A'hcther the m:jrbling is «mfficiently ^(>od; and if so, 
he nuiy procee<I inmiedialely to lorm his wash- 
balls. 

To imitate ^"apJct toap. 

Take of fresh ley, Mrnng enough to bear an egg, 
eight pounds; and put to it of deer's, goat*s, or 
lamb's suet, ( which has previously been well cleans- 
ed from all skins, 8cc. by rose water) two pounds, 
and one i>ound of olive oil, or i-ailier behn-nut oil. 
Let all these simmer over the fin; in a well glazed 
pot, until it be pretty nearly of the consistence of 
^rown or Naples soap; then turn it out into a large 
Hat pan, which set on the leads or roof of the house, 
exposed to the heat of the sun for fiftv days. I'he 
pan must be covered over with a bell glass, such 
as the gardeners use, and the mixture nuist be stir- 
red well once a day, during the whole of this time. 

In about six weeks or two m.nths, the operator 
will have a most excellent ground work for Naples 
soap, which otdy requires perfuming in the fol- 
lowing manner, to render it even preferable to the 
foreign sorts. 

Take of oil of rhodium, one ounce, cf spirit of 
ambergris, two ounces and a half, spirit ot musk, 
half an ounce; mix these well to-^ether, and then 
put the compound into the pan of soap. Stir the 
whole well, and incorporate the perfumes with the 
soap, on a marble stone by means of a inuller. Put 
up into small jurs, or preserve in a mass in a large 
jar, according lo sale or convenience. If ke;)t tor 
IS months, this srmp will be fo.uid by comparison, 
to be far preferable to tlie best bonp that ever caoMi 
from Naples. 
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M^no black ink, for common fnapotet aaulfir the 

copying prett. 
Pat Aleppo galls, well bruised, 4} oz. and log- 
srodd chip|>ed, 1 oz. with 3 pints sod water, into 
I stoneivare mug: slowly boil, until one quart re- 
ii«ins: odd, well powdered, the pure green crys- 
tals of sulphate of iron, 'ii^ oz. blue vitriol or ver- 
digris, ( I think the latter btnter,) ^ oz. ^m arabic, 
9 oz. and brown sugar, 3 oz. Shake it occasion- 
ally a week after making: then after standing a 
day, decant and coriL To prevent moidding add a 
little brandT or alcoboL 



j The common copperas will not answer to v^ 

I fs it has already ataorbed oxyeen. 

To rnake common black ink. 
Pour a gallon of boiling soft water on a poand 
of powdered galls, previously put into a proper 
vessel. Stop the mouth of the vessel, and set it 
in the sun in summer, or in winter where it may 
be wanned by any hre, and let it stand two or three 
days. Then atld half a |>oiind of green vitriol pow* 
dered, ami Iwviiig stirred the mixture well toce- 
Iher with a wooden spatula, let it stand again rar 
two or three days, repeating ttte itirrin|v vImb 
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•«1(1 turthrr to it 5 ouncei of gum arable (riSBolTe<l 
in a quart of hotlinp; witter, and lastly, 2 ounces (if 
alum, after which let the ink be itrained through a 
coante linen cloth for use. 

Another. — A rood and durable blaek ink may be 
made br the follnwiiijg; directinui: To 2 piiitK of 
wAter and .1 ounces or the dark ooloured mugh- 
nkinneil A1cp{K> galls in gross pow<ler, and of rasp- 
•>d logwood, green vitriol, anu gum arabic, eacti, 
1 oz. 

This mixtur<> is to be put into a conrenirnt tea- 
sel, and well sliHken four or five times a day, for 
I'vi or twelve days, at the end of which lime it 
will be fit f'*r use, though it wil! improve by re- 
maining longer on the ingredients. Vinenr in- 
stead of water makes a deeper coloured ink; but 
iu action on pens soon smiils them. 
Shinifig hlack ink. 

Beat up well together in an iron mortar the fol- 
lowing ingredients in a dry state; viz. 8 oz. of best 
blue gall-uuts, 4 oz. of comieras, or sulpliate of 
iron, 2 oz. of clear gum arabic, and 3 [liiits ol* clear 
rain water. 

When properly powdered, put to the above: let 
the whole be sliaken in a stone bottle three or four 
times a day, for seven dnrs, and at the end of that 
time, pour the liquor off gently into another stone 
bottle, which pUce in an airv situation to prevent 
il trom becoming foul or motficr)'. When used put 
the liquor into the ink-stand as required. 
Procetif'tr making t/te bent ink. 

Take 6 quarts (lieer measure) of clear water, 
soft or liani, and boil in it for aljout an hour, 4 oz. 
of the best Cam[>eachy Wwood, chip(KMt very thin 
across the grain, adding, irom time to time, boiling 
water to supply in part the loss by t;vMporatioii: 
strain the liquor while hot, and suflfer it to cool. If 
the liquor is then short of 5 (^uarta, mukc it equal 
lo this quantity, by the addition of cold water. 
After which, ka 1 lb. of bruised blue galls, or 20 
(iz. of the best common galls, be added. I^t a 
paste be prei>arcd by triturating 4 oz. of sulphate 
I f iron (green vitriol) calcined to whiteness, and 
let half an ounce of acctite of cooper (verdigris) 
i>e well incoqiorated togetlier witli the above de- 
coction, into a mass, throwing in also, 3 ov. of 
roarse brown sugiir, and 6 oz. of gum Senqcali o** 
Arabic. Put the materials into a stone bottle of 
such a size as to half filt it; let the mouth be left 
ofien, and shake tlie bottle well, twice or thriee a 
flay. Ill about a foilnlght it may be filled, and kept 
in w^ll st(n>i>od bottles lor use. It rc<iuires to be 
jirotectcd from the l.'x>st, which would oousiderably 
injure it. 
hidelibU black ink without gaUt or green ntriol. 

Infuse a pound of pomegranate ])eels, broken to 
a gross powder, for24houi-sin a ^lon and a half 
ofwater, and afterwards boil the mixtiur till l-3d 
of tlie fluid be wuste«l. llien add to it 1 lb. of 
Komau vitriol, and 4 oz. of gtim arabic powdered, 
and continue the boiling till the vitriol and gum 
l>e dissolved, after which the ink must be atraineil 
tliTougli a coarse linen dotSi, when it will be fit 
ior use. 

This ink is somewhat more expensive, and yet 
not so good in hue as that made by die geneml 
method; but the eolonr which *t has is not liable 
to vanisli or fade in any length of time. 
JiukHructibie ink for ntiHtng the ocfion ofcorro- 
«tT« eubetmtcet. 

On numr oceasions, it ii of importance to em- 
ploy an ink indestructible by any process, iiat will 
not equally destroy tlie materl<il on whieja it it ap- 
plied. For black ink, 25 grains of eopal, in pow- 
iier« are to be dissolved in 20O g;rains of oil of la- 
vender, by the auistanee of a gentle heat; and are 
Umh to be mlied with S| gniiit of lainp blaoky and 



i a grain of indigo: for red ink nse i90 mins of 
oil of lavender, 17 grains of copal, and £) graini 
of vermilion. A little oil of lavender m of tur- 
licntiiie, may be added, if the ink be found too 
thick. A mixture of genuine asiihaltum dissolved 
in oil of tur|H.'ntine, amber vamisn,aiid lamp-black, 
wonlil be still su|>eri'T. 

This ink is {mrticiilarly^ useful for labelling 
phiais, ke. containing chemical or eorrosive sub- 
suiicei. 

Beet ink ptnuder. 

Infuse a poumi of galls |Kiwdercd, and 3 onnccs 
of i>omegranate (Krels, in a gallon of soft water for 
a week, in a gentle heat, and then strain of^ \ht 
fluid through a coarse linen cloth. Then add to it 
8 oz. of vitriol dissolve^l in a quart of water, and 
let them remain for a day or two, prepaniig in tfia 
meantime a decoction of logwoofi, by boiling s 
pound of the chips in a ^lloii of water, till l-Sit 
oe wasted, and then straining the remaining fluid 
while it is lioL Mix the decoction and the solo- 
tion of galls and v.triol together, and add 5 oz. of 
gum arabic, and then evaporate the mixture over 
a common fire to about 2 quarts, when the remain- 
der must oe put into a vessel [)roi»er for that |iur- 
pose, and reduced to drvness, by hanging the ve»- 
sel in boiling water. Tfie inass'left, &t\er the fluid 
has wholly exhaled, must be well (Mwdered; and 
when wanted fur use, may be cou veiled into iuk 
by the addition of water. 

Awtttter. — Comiiokitions were also forroerlv 
made for iiortable, or extemporaneous inks, witln 
out galls or vif-^ol, of one of which the following 
is a i-ecii>e: — ^Tukc \ a pound of honey, and the 
yolk of an eg^, and mix them well togetlier. Add 

2 drachms ot cum arabic finely levieated, and 
thicken the wluue witli lamfi-black to tlie coiiiist- 
encc of a stiflT paste, which, being |>ut to a pn per 
quantity of water, may be used as ink. 

Ink porwder'for imtnedinte ute. 
Reduce into subtle [lowder 10 oz. of gall-nuts, 

3 oz. of Roman vitriol, (green copperas,) with S 
ox. each of roche alum and gum arabic. llien put 
a little of this mixture into a glass'of white wine, 
and it will be fit for instant use. 

Another. — ^Take equal parts of black rosin, burnt 

r^ach or apricot Ktones, vitriol and gall-nuts, and 
of gum arabic, put the whole in powder or cake 
as required. 

Exchequer ink, » 

To 40 pounds of galls, add 10 pounds of gum, V 
pounds ot copperas, and 45 gallons of lotl water. 
This ink will endure for centuriea. 

lierllnk. 

Take of the raspings of Brazil wood a quarter oC 
a pound, and infufce ihein two or three days in vi- 
negar, which should be colourless where it can be 
so procured. Boil the infusion an hour over a gen- 
tle fire, and alterwarda filter it, while hot, through 
\Kk\H:r laid in an earthenware cullender. Put it 
again over the fii l-, and dissolve in i^ firtt | an 
ounce of gum arabic, and afterwards of alcm and 
white sugur, each 1-*J an ounce. Care should be 
taken that the Brazil wood be not adulterated with 
the Brasiletto or C»in{K:acby w(X)d. 

Other pre/HtratioM. — Red ink may likewiae be 
prepved, by the above process, of white wiue in- 
stead of vii>egar; but it sliould be sour, or diapoted tn 
be so, otherwise, a tliird or fourth of vinegar alioald 
be added, in order to its taking the stronger tinc- 
ture from tlie wcxmI. Small beer has been aome- 
tiiuei used tor the same purpose, but the ink will 
not be so Mght, and when it is used, vinegar 
should be'adiled, the quantitr of gam arable d> 
minisbed, and the sugar wholly omitted. 
Bed ink&om x^enmUnn, 

Take tbi» rlair of war egg^ a loHipooiM d 
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white niKnr, or ni^r ctndy, beaten to a pow<ler, 
iinfl as much spirit of wine; beat them toi^ether, 
till ther are of the consistence of oil: then ami such 
a pm|iorlion of vermilion as will produce a red 
eolour sufficiently strong;; and keep the mixture in 
■ •nfm* phial or wcll-8toi>i>ed ink-bottle for nse. 
I'hr ' imposition should oe well sliaken toj^ethcr 
boUk* e it IS used. 

I istead of the p^lair of e{;gs, fifum water is fre- 
lU^tlj osetl; but thin size, made of isinglass, witli 
a little honej, .s much better for the purftose. 
Permanent red ink. 

Take of oil of lavender, 120 grains, of copal in 
povder, 17 grains, red snlphui-et of mercury, 60 
Hjaina. llie oil of lavender being dissipated with a 
gentle heat, a colour wili be lef\ on the paper sur- 
rounded with the cq>al; a sfibsunoe insoluble in 
water, spirits, acids, or alkaline solutions. 

This composition possesses a iterroanent colour, 
and a MS. written with it, may be exposed to the 
p rocc n commonly used for restoring tne colour of 
printed books, without injpiy to the writing. In 
tliit manner interpolations with common ink may 
be removed. 

Green toriting ink. 

Take an ounce of verdigris, and having powder- 
ed it, put to it a quart of vinegar, he after it has 
Mood two or three days straiiroff the liquid; or, 
instead of this, use th^ crystals of verdigris dis- 
Bolved in water; tlien dissolve, in a pint of either 
of these solutions, five drachms of g^m arabic, and 
two drachms of white sugar. 

Yettot9 -writinff ink. 

Roil two nimces of the French berries in a quart 
of water, with half an ounce of alum, till one-third 
of the fluid be evaporated. Then dissolve in it 
two drachms of gum arable, and one drachm of 
augar, and afterwards a drachm of alum powdered. 

Bhie i7ik. 

This may be made by diifusing Prussian blue, 
or indigo, through strong guro-wnter. The com- 
mon water-colour cakes, difTusc^l in water, will 
make sufficiently good coloured inks for most pur- 



Copper plate printera' ink. 
Inik for the rolling-press is made of linseed oil, 
bunt in the same manner as that for common 

Iirintine ink; and is then mixed with Fraiikfoi-t- 
»loek, nnely ground. Inhere are no certain nro- 
iKirtions wHich can be determined in this kind nf 
ink; every workman adding oil or black to his ink, 
as he thinks proper, in onTer to make it suit his 
purpose. Some, huwever, mix a portion of com- 
mou boiled cil which has never been burnt: but 
this must necessarily be a bad practice, as siicli oil 
ts apt to go through the papiT; a fault very com- 
mon in pi'ini!9es^K.'cially if the paper is not very 
thick. No sriHp IS added; because the ink is not 
cleared off from the copper-plates, with alkaline 
iey, as in common printing, but with a brush di^H 
(led In oil. 

Another method. — Instead of Frankfort, or other 
kinds of black commonly used, the following com- 
|iu«tion may be substituted, and will form a much 
fleecier aiul more beautiful black, than can he ob- 
taiiK*d by nny other method. Take of the deepest 
Prussian blue five parts, and of the deepest co- 
loured lake and brown pink, each one piirt. 
(Snnd them well with oil of turpentine, and afler- 
warda with the strong and weak oils in llie man- 
ner and proportion hbove directed. The colours 
need not be bright for tliis puriiose, but they should 
le the deepest of the kind, and pei*fectly transpa- 
rent in oil, as the whole effect dejHinds on tnat 
quality. 

PrwttT9*ink, 
'1 «i or twelr^ «|aUoDt of nut-oil are let oier the 



' fii e, in a large Iron pot, t^^ brought to boil. It 
is then stirreil witli an iron ladle; and whilst boillag 
; the inflammable vapour arising from it either takes 
I fire of itself, or is kindled, and is sufiered to bum 
in this way for about half an hour, the {Kit being 
partially covered, so as to regulate the body of ihe 
I name, and consequently, the heat communicated 
\ to the oil. It is frequently stirred during this time, 
j that tlie whole mav be beared equally; otherwise, 
a pa.t would be charred, and the rest left imper- 
fect. The flame is then extinguished by entirrrly 
covering the pot. The oil, by tliis process, has 
much of its unetuoos quality destroyed, and wlicn 
cold is of the consistence of soft tnqtentine: It is 
then called varnish. After this, it is made into 
ink, by mixture with the requisite qiuntitv of lamp- 
black; of which about 3} ounces are sufficient for 
16 ounces of the prepared oil. llie oil lones, by 
the boiling, about an eighth of its weight, and emits 
very offensive fumes. Several other additions are 
made to the oil during the boiling, such as crusts 
of bread, onions, and sometimes tuqientine. I'hese 
are kept secret by the prepart^rs. The intention 
( f them is more effectually to destroy part oi the 
unctuous quality of oil, to gire it more' bofly, to en- 
able it to adhere better to the wetted paper, and to 
spread on the types neatly and uniformly. 

Besides tliese additions, others are made by the 
printers, of which the most important is a little 
fine indigo in powder, to improve the beauty of the 
colour. 

Another method. — t lb. of lamp-black, ground 
very fine, or run through a lawn sieve, 2 ounces 
of rnissian blue, ground very fine; 4 ounces of lin- 
seed oil, well boiled and skimmed, 4 ounce's of 
sjiirit of turpentine, very clear, 4 ounces of soA 
varnish, or neat's foot oil. To be well boiled and 
skimmed, and, while boiling, the top burned off by 
several times apidyiiig lighted pa|K'r. Let tliese 
be well mixed, then put the whole in a jng, place 
that in a pan, and boil them very carefidly one 
hour. 

A fine black pmitiing ink. 

Leas tuqieiitiiie and oil, without Prussian blue, 
for common ink. 

Jie»t printing ink. 

In a seeure<1 iron pot, (fire outside when possi- 
ble), boil 12 gidlons of nut oil; stir with iron ladle, 
long handle; uhile boiling, put an iron co\erpart- 
'. ly over, set the vapour on fire by lightetl p»perof- 
i ten applied, ket»p well stirring, ami on the fire, one 

: hour at Ipasi^ or till tla* oily imrticles ant burnt ),flien 
add 1 pound of onions cut in pieces, and a few 
crusts of liivnd, to get out the residue of oil; also 
vniiiisli, IG oz. iinc lamp-black, 3 ounces, ground 
indigo, ^ ounce. Jloil well one hour. 
Good common pntiting ink. 

Take 16 ounces of v:n*iiisli, 4 ounces of linseed 
oil, well boiled, 4 ounces of cL>ar oil of turpen- 
tine, IC ounces of fiiic l.inip-blHck, 2 ounces of 
Prussian blue, fine, 1 ounce of indigo, fine. UoU 
one hour. 

J'nnttr*" red ink. 

Soft vaniifih and vcriniliun w iih white of cgga 

»t very tiiick. Coinmun varnish, red-lead, aiUi 

anre. 

Jiluf. — Pnissian blue, and a little i very-Mark, 
with ^-amish and eggs vei-y tliick. Common indigt 
and varnish; then u:isb off with boiling h-os. 
J^erpetuid ink for ituniption* on tomb atones, imir- 

ble»,&c. 

This ink is fornieil by mixin»^ about t.hree parts 
of pitch witli one part of lamii-black, and muking 
them incorporate by melting the pitch. AVitli this 
composition, used in a melted state, the letters are 
fdleu, and will, without extraordinary violence, eiw 
dmv M long m the atoiie itaelC 
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itifhan ink. 
Let \rorj or lAmi>->)Uck be luixnl with a siiiaII 
Dortion of FmsHian l>lue or indigo, for a blue black, 
Aitd let the ninie bkiLkt be united with raw or 
Mimt uinber, biitre, Vandyke or any other brown, 
inUeadof the faT-je, for a bn)wn black. Thetp 
ihouhi Ims nilxeJ to«^cther in a weak gum-«uter. 



of distilled 
paiMT. 



water, to preTcnt eorroiioi of Hit 



The nitric aeid, alone, will answer the purpose 
witlinut the muriate of sikIii. I'he aalt nciv ob- 
tained is Mrldom a pure salt of eobalt, as iron is »o 
(ifteit r-nntbined wiUi it; the solution ol' cobalt aiid 
ii-on is gitien when exposed to lieat: but w hen i 



(periiapsmati-wofk would answer the puri»ose bet- i imre bhie is wished for, the oxide of cobalt niu«t 



ter) first levippttine them very fine, in common wn- 
ter, on a marble slab. When dried to the co'^si»- 
tence of a paste, lei the glutinous matter be well ! 
mixed with them. 'I li»t hiII t*c itnmd siiffiiiently | 
sti'onf;, which binds tLc coninoMlioii, so as to pre- I 
vent nibbing off by the touen. Imliun ink draw- ■ 
ings should be hLndle<l as slightly as |iossible. ' 
Too much gum in the compositioa iitll create an 
offensive glosii. 

jbinther method. — ^l*bke of isinglass, C oi., and 
I£ ox. of soft water; make intf i size; mlu i ox. of re- 
fined Tuiuorice, grouml up with I oz. of genuine 
ivory-black, and stir the whole well. Evaporate 
ihe WHii^r in bulueuui maric; and form the sticks 
Ol- cakes. 

A substitute for Indian ink, 

lloil parchment slips or cuttings of glove leather, 
in water till it fonns a size, ««hieii, when cool, be- , 
comes of the conttihtcnue of jelly, tlien, having : 
blackened an eailheii plate, by holding it over the ' 
flainv of a candle, mix up with a camel huiriiencil, ' 
the fine Ianii>-blackthus obtained, with some of the . 
above size, while the jdate \f still warm. 'I'his ' 
black re4|uires no grinding, and pnHluces an ink of • 
Uie same colotur, whirli works as fively witli the | 
pencil, ^nd is as perfectly ti-an8i>areiit a^ the be*t 
Indian ink. 

Pertnanent ink for marking' linen. 

Take a drachm of nitrate of silver (lunar caus- 
tic), dissolve it in a glass mortar in double its 
weight of pure water; add to this solution 10 drops 
of nitric acid: this is the ink. In another glass 
vess4'l dissolve a drachm of salt of Uirlai* in 1^ oz. 
of wuter; this is usually named liie liquid pomice, 
with which the lineu is wet previously to the ai>- 
plicution of the ink. 

^inolher nuthuiL Take of lunar cauAtic, two 
drachms, distJled water, 6 ox. Dissolve, and add 

?ini water, i! dr. Dissolve also prepat*ed natron, - 
ox. in 4 oz. of water, and add gum water, j 
oz. 

Wet the linen where you intend to write with 
this last solution; dry it, and ilieii write upon it 
with the fiiitt lifpior, using ii cleun pen. If potHsh 
is used instead of natntn. the ink will spread. ; 

Sympntuetiv inks. 
Sympathetic inks aie auch as do not apiR'ar after 
they are written with, but which may be inaile to 
api»ear at pleasure, by certain means to lie U!ied for ; 
that jHiqiuse. A vurieiy of subhiuncfS have been 
used as sympatlietic iiika, among which ara the 
t'oUuwing: 

JSltro-muriateM of gold and tin. 
Write with a solution of gohl in u:pi:i regia, and 
let tiie pB^ier dry genlU \\\ the shade. 5k'iithin^ 
t^ill appear, but draw a spong<: over it, welted 
vith a aolntion of lin in utpu ivgia, and the wriiing 
vill immediately :ip|»eur of a piirpic colour. 

Gtillate of iron. 
' Wntc with an iiikusiiui of g:dls, and when the 
writing is re(pru*ed to up|K'ar,dip il iiilo a sululion 
of tiiilphule of iron: the leiu-rs will uppi-ar black. 
JS'itru-mmiate of vo/udt. 
I'ulverise 1 ounce ol cotiall, aiMJ pour o\er it 4 
omices of nitric acid in a ivioil. Digchi in a s:inc 
balh for lioui*8. An <iui.ce of munu'.e of itnln, 
dilute«l in 4 ounces ol water, lousl m v be added; 
filii-r and preKTve llie compound. When Ui be : 
lued^ u mutt be diluted wilU three times its bulk u sixc of a hazel-uul to each uiiart. 



lie precipitate<l by p«irr {Krtass, which rc-dissoU* 
the oxide of colialt, aiul answiTS as a 9yin|iathrtic 
ink. This i^ of a red colour Lefoix* it is wriiuii 
with, and blue after. 

Sifm/Hiihetic ink of cobrdt. 
Digest zafi'i-e in aqiu re|;ia, and dilute the tolu* 
lion w ith four times its weiglit of pure water. Cha- 
racters written wiUi it, do not apiieartill the papt-'T 
is warme«i, when traces of the iicn are visible, uti- 
t'fer a fine sea-green colour. This colour disM|»- 
i)ears as the ])ai>er cooln, and is renewed on warni- 
ing again: and thns alternately vanishes and rt-- 
apjieLi's, for an interminatc numl>er of times. As 
the solution of n>gulus of cobalt, or zafire in spii-it 
of nitre, &c([uire8 a reddish colour, by the appli- 
0-111011 nf heat, so u variety of colours may be giv- 
en. Thus landscaiK's may be sketched with com- 
mim ink, to give a pro8|H.'ct of winter; while tii4 
solution of cobalt in aqua regia, on tlie applicatinu 
of heat, gives the verdure of fpring; and the ni- 
trous koliitinn may re|»reser.: fruit, Uowvrs, ^c. 

jinother Mifinftathettc ink. — Write on pa(»er with 
a solution of nitrate of bismuth, and smear the 
writing over, by .ofans of a feather, with some in- 
fusion of gulls. The letters which were before 
invisible, will now ap[)ear of a brown colour. If 
the pn-viouB use of in irate of bismuth be concealed 
fi'oro the spectators, great surprise will be excited 
by Uie apiK'arance of^ writing, merely by the dasli 
of a feather. The same phenomenon will take 
place, when infusion of galls is written with, and 
the salt of bismuth applied aflerwanls. 

yitiother. — Write on a sheet of |>a|»er, any seii- 
toiice with a transpHrcnt infuuon of gall-nuts, and 
dip the iNiper in a tnuisparent solution of Uie sul- 
ph:ite ot iron. The writing, which wa: ))efore in- 
visible, will now, on a slight exposure to the air, 
turn ouite black. A neater way ot perfonning tins 
experiMieiit will be by smearing the written parts 
over with a feather dipiMMl in tiie solution ot the 
metallic salt; it may al»o l>e reversed, by writiiig 
with the s.dl, and 5>*nearing with the infusion. 

„inotlu'r. — It a lettt-r be written with a solution 
of sulphaU* of iron, the inscription will be inriti- 
ble; liiit if it afterwards be rubbi •! over by a feather, 
dipped in a solution of prussiate ot polaas, il will 
api>eur of a biiuiiiful blue colour. 

knottier. — W'rite a letter with t lolution of ni- 
trate of bismuth. — The Icttcrt wiU be invisiole. 
If a feather be now dipi>ed in a soiiition of prus- 
siate ot iio(as!i, and riibbeil over the pnjier, the 
writing will appear of a beautiful yellow ofilour, 
occasioned by a formation of prussiate of bismutlu 
To hrexxni ink from freezing in wiiUer. 
In^eatl of water use brandy, w ilh tlie same in- 
gredients which enter into the coin|;o8iUoa of any 
ink, and it will never freeze. 

To ftrei'rtit nvnddin inks. 
In onler to secure the above and other inks from 
growing mouldy, a quailer of a pint or more ot 
spirit ot wine iniiy be addfd; hut to pi*cve:it il* 
conUiining any acid, whidi may injure ihe ink, * 
little Inrt-tr or pi.-ai'1-Hslies bliould be added, prexi- 
ouslv, and the .^piril p'tuivd otf from it, whicli will 
iemier it innocent wiih ix'gard to the colour uf tite 
ink. 

^inother iMe//i«i7.— "I'he most simple, yeteff <iuii 
meJiod, is to infuse a snudl piece of sail about ibt 
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7I9 take mtt tpotB nf ink. 

At soon ft! the flccidcnt huppeut, vet the plhce 
With juice of sorrel or lemon, or icith vinegai*, and 
Uke iMtt hard white soap. 

To make nno wrtti»ff look ohL 

Take a drachm of saffron, Lnd infuse it inti half 
■ pint of ink, and trarm it over a eentle 6re, and it 
will cause whatever is written with it to turn ycl- 
uw, an<l appear as if of many yiinn Ktnndiiij;. 
7Tb write on greaay paper or parchmer*t. 

Put to a bullock's gall a handful of salt, and a 
«narter of a pint of Tinegar, stir it until it is mixed 
well; whcnlhe palter or (Mircliment is g;ea^, put 
a drop of the gall into the iuk, and the dimculty 
will be instantly obviated. 

7b restore decayed loriHngs, 

CoTer the letters with phloei Plicated or pnissie 
alkali, with the addition of a diluted mineral acid; 
upon the application of which, the letters change 
xktj ipeedilT to a deep blue colour, of gi-eat beauty 
and intensity. To prevent the spreading of the 
colour, whicli, by blotting the parchment, detracts 
greatly from the legibility, the alkali should lusnut 
on first, and the diluted acid added upon it. 1 he 
mediod found to answer best has been, to siiii*nd 
the alkali thin with a feather or a bit of stick cut 
to a blunt point. Though the alkali should occa- 
•iqu no aLiiBible change of colour, yet the moment 
the acid comes unon it, eveiy trace of n letter turns 
at once to a fine blue, which soon acquires its full 
intensity, and is beyond comiutrison stronger than 
the coiour of the original trace. Jf, then, the cor- 
Bcr of a bit of blotting paper be carefully and dcx- 
lerously applied near the letters, so as to imbibe 
the superfluous liquor, the staining of the (jarch- 
nicnt may be In a great measure avoided; for it is 
tliit superfluous liquor which, ubsorbing part of the 
eolouring master from Uie letters, becomes a dye 
to whatever it touches. Care must be taken nut 
tu bring the blotting pa^Mir in cunlnet with the b.'t- 
lera, because the colouring niMltcr is soft wliiUt 
wet, and may easily be inibbcd utf. The ncid chiefly 
employed is the marine; but both the vitriolic and 
nitrous succeed verv' well. They should be so f^r 
diluted as not to be in danger of corro'lmg the 
parchment, alter which the degree of strength does 
lH>t aeem to be a matter of much nicety. 

To take impretfuont fi'om recent maniuci'ipt*. 

1'biH is done by means of fusible metals. In or- 
der to show the application of it, paste a piece ct 
pMlier on the bottom of a china saucer, and all jw 
It to dry; then write upon it Hiih common writing 
inK, and sprinkle some finely powdci*ud emu ui*Hbic 
over tlie wilting, which prouuces a slight relief. 
When it is well dried, and the adhering powder 
bruslied off, the fusible metal is pcired into the 
saucer, and is cooled rapidly, to pn*vent cr}'8talli- 
xotion. The metal then takes a cast (»f tlie writing, 
and when it is immersed in slightly warm water, 
to remove adhering gum, impressions may be taken 
from it as from a copper plate. 

At'jother method. — Put a little sugar into a com- 
niQU wriiiiig ink, and let the writing be executt.d 
with this u^>on common paper, sized as us>iai. 



When a copy is rec^uired, let L.isized paper be 
taken and lightly moistened with a ^ponge. Tuen 
apply the wet i>ai>er te the writing, and passing 
lightly a flat-iron, of a mo<lerate heat, such as is 
used by laundi-esses, over the unsized pa|)er, the 
copy will be imniediately produced. This method 
requires no machine or prejiaration, and may be 
employed in any situation. 

"lo produce a fuc-sindie ojfmiy tariting. 

The pen should he made of ^lalis enamel; the 
point being small and finely polishetl; bo that the 
part above the ])oint may be lui'ge enough to hold 
as much ink as, or luoie than a common writing 
pen. 

A mixture of e<iual parts of Frankfort black, 
and fresh butter, is now to be smeared over sheets 
of pa[>er, and rubl>ed off after a certain time. The 
na^ier, thus smeared, is to be pr(*«8ed for some 
lionrs; taking care to have slie<^s of blotting-paper 
between each of the sheets of bluck ]»ap<n'. Wlien 
fit for use, M'riliiig pajHir is put between sheets of 
blackened pxper, and the upper sheet is to be writ- 
te:i on, with common writing ir.k, by the glass or 
enamel pen. iW this method, not only the copy 
is obtained on wfiicli the p^n writes but also, two, 
or more, made by means of the blackened paper. 
Sul/atiiute for cripyinsr vutcfdfies. 

In the common inkused, \lisKoIve lump sugar 
(1 drachm to 1 oz. of ink). .Moisten the eopying-(»a- 
jier, and iht-n pnt il in S'*fi ca*- ])aper to absorb the 
superfluous moibtuitr. — Put the nioibtened nai>er on 
the writing, place l>oth between some soli |iaper, 
and either put the whole in the folds of a cai*pet, 
or roll upon a niler three or fiiur times. 
To cofiif vfvitiiifft. 

Take a piece of uiiMzed paper exactly of the 
size of the paper to be eopiet!; moisten it with 
water, or with the following liqnid: Take of dis- 
tilled vinegar, two pounds weiglit, dissolve it in 
one onnce of boi-acic acid; then take four ounces of 
oyster shells calcined to whiteness^ and carefully 
freed front their brown crust; i)ut them into the 
vinegar, shake the mixture fretjuentlv for twcntv- 
foiir ho.irs then lei it stand till it deposits its 
t seiliment; tUter the clear part through iinsizetl pa- 
per into n ^lass %'essel; then adil two ounces of the 
best Aleppo gsdls bruised, and ftlace the liquor in 
H WHrni place; shake it frequenlly for twenty-four 
hours, then filler the liquor again thnmgh unsized 
paper, and add to it after filir«tion, oite quail, ale 
ineHhure, of pui-e water. It must then stand 24 
hnnrs; and be filtered aj^ain, if it shows a disposi- 
tion to deposit any seiliment, which it f<^neriillT 
does. When paper lias been wet with this liquid, 
put it between tuo thick unsized papers to absorb 
the superfluous moisture; then lay it over the writ- 
ing to be copied, and put a piece cf clean writing 
|>aper above it. Put i!ie whole on the hoard of a 
■ oiling pix'ss, and press thent tliruugh the rolls, as 
is done in printing copper-] ilales, and £. copy of 
the writing >»ill apjiear on both cides-of the tldh 
moistened pa[K.'r; on fMie side in a reircrted onlcr 
and direction, but on the other side ln''tiiB natural 
oilier and direction of the lines. ' t 
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Oeneral ndetfor t^'eating dueaget. 
Rule 1. — In every complaint, whatever it ma 
called, if yon fliid the pulse quick, hard, full 



and strong, — the head acih, — tongue foid, — skin 
hot, or those mniks which deiioftr it of ai»- inflam- 
matory nature, remeuiber the ]daii is to reduce iy^ 
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....^«, iM ptilie beundl, 

..la^— «ifte Kjogue dark, 

. ..Mik->(.»» ls tf«i<ieia, rerene 

.^ .^1. ••«*»( Xf g«n«rout awl 

....'» •|M;«itni vuli gviille laxii- 

. . ,,*.i «u|itK-»ttxX by Uark, miI- 

. « uKi luiuc* ot Tmrious kinda. 

^ t^ici . :•• M? cjiRlul io (iiiUD- 

. k . »» nik<n .* here meant, from 

■..-.« <• i.«.ii 4r*.«sr« from esoeaiive 

.« >k<..ri>i,;^ .141 •>!* ihe Tesaelt, and 

I.. Hiicct. A« a iTjitUke mielil 
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1%; ihoie lymiitomt men- 

• . %vv^<.iu 'ult-. the tongue be c<i%cr«:«l 

.». '^ .v.», i.'-.t iljL'.k. loiikin;^ xin:* form 

I. ,^. .<« t.i.i i-t«iilc» \ji the checki,*— fhr 

•« :U'.i^vv» Kv. the mae cla&t of reiiie- 

•^ «• ■.■i«-u«.v iT.i;»li»i-il. «itJi a frM ute 

• .. mui « iLiv.-^.iic airliclra. 

>i kv ic UkA \ aiiib, M ill the head, f'de, 
..:x •■» V.JC w-A lUe Luicel, pulling arid bli»- 
■i<i ^•,%h k 

1 ..civ*iilMuI earnest eutreatiet on the 

■ I >... i. I •• . u- lv'ii);iiig Biier,any |NulJcular 

J 1 it «.i-hOiIv ^lenieiered in, may be 

, M -K-i'K-r (.he u^ uf it apret or nut 

«\.tv-d idcais on tlie SulijccL 

. t .11 tv^ir*. whirre the pulfce it quick, 

.L.,-.i^. -;lic skin buniing to the touch, 

> « > • is> ,>^-i-^(>iiaisun, dM&li cohl water over 

...i «..^>uliicis v\' the iMUient, wi^Ms him 

■< .. tiiiii u> l>cd. If in consequence of thi», 

• > s. \,>,iuiici*4l, »nd the pulse sink, give 

\.. Mil. I ontii the Hater for the future. 

.«iii };htM, 0%1'r the whole frame, fol- 

.•^..i.'ii, :«iid itie |»Miu-iit feet relieved by 
.. >, 11 •lUti wk iiiM) he necessary. 

\>.'i.ciu' vHivluliy, the etVects of rari- 

.. : . .-i 1. ,>J, -A* ykvW Mi physic, upon your 

'\. II,! Juii»S\' thoM «hich ex{icrience 

. I. i^i«» Uai ^ilh }ou. ll is a vul)^ but 

. .\ -■ , >i»a '* W hut is one iiuin*t meat is aiio- 



% KtiUM kivk riHUQ always well venti- 
ki< t'i. -.v ««i lu- Mil air is uu importaut reme- 

ii> I ^ -v !■! 4)1 «u^v'a«i'v 

(• . . I .11. iiu !•% ihis that the iiatient thoifld 
h < \,- ■ ' \.> I i-ii«\l vuiivnt uf uir, which should 
ll lUi It . «\.-.vUd (•« Milt Mild sick. 



III. (i^Lm i« ii.'Oinii; luoic than tlie beating of 
an » Is ii'^|%'«« > \ V »i« tho lii'Mii coiitracu, a iM>r- 
iit>n .'1 jX>t >• t>>ui it >i>U> Uu- atteries, which di- 
tti. .11 ^U \>< I I II iMH«, -lid itit'U immediately 
X* „ .•>■ 4ui. i.' 4.i« I ^1'.^ . null) hv a sc^^nd stroke ; 
\i\\Ux . ..UK ••^11. I tu ill \ ^dunui of MikhI is pusli- | 
%l \i....ki,^li I. It III, x«ti, II 4 aiiiidar ac'ion is reiieat- 
%d \ i..» .«ii Ihi.ji 4111I tMnli-iu-ling of the i**^eries 
\)f .1 « • • .11.. li. • I'u- |i>iIh , ^iid imnM-«|Uently it may 
1-. i..,M, I I.. «««M j.Ml i«l itiu both utiere those 
\v 1. I . .1111 i.^.ii itti.Mi^h I » th«i •urtai*« to be felt. 
ru.« .1 ...... i...k U>i 11 «t (liv «ri«l, I'ruiu mutives > 

V^ t « M\l II U ll«-% 

In. kii « ii^ih «iid u4«i^t« ««!' (titf pulM vary much 

In tioUiini |iti«,iMv %>«VH III a Ma • ul' uerfe«l 

^vatih \\ !• mSMU ^Mlt^M' in flulltrMI UMM 10 



adults; am! in old men, it ^rwi asre rfov iM 
fcreble, ovii^ to the decreased eneiy t0 utf fttarv 
Tlie pulse ii iDereased bc%h io tinu.^ ^d vcbxu- 
ly by running, walkii^, ri<lii^, •>-«. jmapin^; by 
ottiiig, driokiD^, ait^mjc, tpe^ftkoi^ and by jo/, 
kiigci, ke. It It d'mi::i«hcd in like naaaer, by 
fear, want of nounshxncr.t, mrlancbofy. excca^ve 
evacuations, or by wh^dcvcr tc&da to deb&liute U.e 
system. 

' III f!«IiD|; the polie then in lick peraoai, aDow 
anoe should be made for these cMisea, or what 11 
better, we sliould wait unid tbcir Icmpjraiy ei^ 
ftxts hat., ceased. 

A full, tense and strong pulse, is ^tien the a> 
tf'ry s« ells bclflly uoiler Ihe fi ger, aiid reaisia iis 
pressure mon: >r less: if, in adtliuori to tbia, t^e 
pulstition be nrnr n^tid, it is odlcd quick, foil, 
and strung; if slow, tlie couirarr. 

A luinl, eonled |iu1m:, is Ut^i in which the arte- 
ry feels like tlie striri^ uf a tiotin, or a piece ci* 
tightened cat-gut, giving cuosiucrahle rvaiaUbce 
to the prtssure of tlie Suger. 

Tlie s-jfl, and intermilliug pulsea, are easily 
known by their lumes. lu caMS of extreme d*.- 
bility, on the appi-oach of ucath, and in ajine par- 
ttculur diseases, the artery «ii<raiea under the fin- 
ger like A til read. 

In feelinj^ tlie |Hilse, three cv four fingcra sboiilJ 
be laid on it at once. The most cODTcnient s\f<< 
to do iliis, as already mentioned, is the wrist, b-il 
it can be reailily done in the temple, just beturr, 
and close to the ear, in tlie benii ot the arm, at the 
under part of Uic lo#er end of the thigh, amoii^ 
the hamstrings, and on the top of the foot. 

There are two kinds of blood-vessels in the kn- 
maii hotly: arteries and veins. The arferiea earty 
the blood from the heart to the estremiiies ol' the 
b<xly, aheie they are conneetetl with the vvins 
which bring it b.ick again. Au arteiy pulsates ui 
beats; a veiu does not. 



OF FEVER, 

Fever is, by far, the most eomoum eomplaintto 
which the human iMMly is subjeeL It may be briet- 
ly described as a combiuatioii of heat, Uiirst, luu 
of apiietite, weakness, and inability to alecp. It 
makes its ap|»eamiic« in two wiiys: either auddru- 
ly and viulenily, or gradually and geiillT. When 
it comes on in tlie first iiiaiiiier, a cold shaking, at* 
tended with sickness at tlie stomach, or Tomiting, 
marks it access; the cold is more severe tlian lU 
tlie laller, as is also the pain in the head, and ulher 
symptoms. When its attack ii gradual, a feeling 
of soreness over tiie wh(de body, such ai is expi'^ 
rienccd after *« hard day's work by one not aeeus- 
lomed to it, shows its app;x)aGh. riausea, tiaius iu 
the head, chills, and mure or leaa hval uil thirst 
soon follow. 

As tliese sym[>tomt vary infinitely in their de- 
grees of violsnee, the vigour of the treatment to be 
pursued, must dilTer accordingly, 'flius the Mme 
directions that ari; given for simple iiiflammato:-y 
fever, must be adliered to, in one w hose aymptuni'i 
are lighter, thougli similar, only lliere is uo u*> 
cessily fur pushing them to so great au cxtenL 



•Sitnhle mjlammatonf fiver, 
Siftnpivmt. — Chills, riuslied iaoe, skin hot, eyes 
reti, pu!se quirk, full, strong, and regular, gixitt 
f hirst, tcngue white, urine high-coloured and snixU 
iu quantity, bowels costive, breathing <|iuck, kc. 

Cttuaecl— Cold, violent ezereiae, while exposed 
to the heat of llie sun, iutemperancc, the iului 
gence of unruly passions. 

.—Bleed the patient at thr rery be» 
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Eimin^ of the attMk. The quantity of blood to 
i tskeo, ahould be regulated by the strengtb and 
•^ of the person, anatlic violence of the lymp- 
lonis. In this eoantry, where diseases are very 
aeute, from IS to 15 ounces is an avera^ quantity 
for a robust man. If there be great pain in the 
domI, shave it and apply a blister, or cloths wrung 
oat of ieed vinegar and water, frequentlr renewed. 
Tlie buwela are to be freely opcneil, with Epsom 
or glauber salts, and tlie diet sboiid eonsist of 
plenty of cold water, rice water, or lemonade. If 
the heat of the body be ezecsHve and burning to 
the tooch, and •h'sn is no perspiration, take the 
patient out of his bed, support bim on his feet, and 
let several buckets of colu water be poured over 
Ma head and shoulders, in rapid snceession, then 
wipe him dry and replace him in bed; should lie 
■at br able to stand, lay him on the floor, and dash 
the water over him in Uwt position. If fi-om ez- 
cmsive weakness, or a groundless fear of the eon- 
aeqiienees, tliis is objected to, sponge the whole 
boaj with eold vinegar and water. All these re- 
medies are to be refloated, until the disease is over- 
oome. If there be intense pain in the head or side, 
apply a blister. l*be saline mixture, below, will 
be found useful tliroughout; and to promote i»er- 
ipintioa, five or six grains of Dover's powder, 
tuing care not to drinx any thing for some time 
after It An emetic, at the very onset, sometimes 
•Qts short the disease. The room should be kei»t 
qvuet, euol and dark, every source of excitement 
being removed. 

Softne miriitre. — Salt of tartar, 8 draehms, wa- 
tor, 6 ounces. When ilie tartar is dissolveJ, add 
by degrees portions of fresh lemon juice till it 
reaaea to effervesce. A table-spoonful may be ta- 
Imb every half hour. 

ipttermitten/, vr fever and a^ue. 

Of this fever, there are several varieties, which 
AKrfrdm each other only in the length of time that 
elapses between their attacks. Tliere is one call- 
ed qtm tidianj in which it eomen on every twenty- 
fMir hours; another named t^rtian^ iu wliich it ar- 
rives every forty-eight hours, and the thini quoT' 
IBM, because the interval lasts seventy-twp hours. 

Jj^ii^^iiw.-^The symptoms of fever anu ague 
are, unfortunately, too well known among us, com- 
mei>^ng with yawnine, stretching and uneasi- 
neas; this is su«»eeeded by sliglit etiiUs or shiver- 
inn^ that end in a violent or convulsive shaking 
oithe whole body. This is die cold fit, and is 
imoiediately followed by the fever or hot fit. The 
pulse rises, the skin bewmes hot, pain in the head, 
tongue white, and all the marks offeviT, termina- 
tli^ in a profuse sweat, which gradually subsiding, 
leaves the patient in his naturai state, tliuugli 
somewhat weakened. 

Trtatmeni.— On the first alarm that is given by 
a ehill, or any of th»se feelinn indicative of its ap- 
praaoh, take 50 or 60 droi>s of laudanum, in a glass 
of warm wine, witli a little sugar and a few drops 
of the essence of pep|iermiiit, get into bed, and 
cover yourself witli sereral blaiixcls; this seldom 
lails to cut short the disease. If tlie cold fit, how- 
ever, has passed by, the next accession sliouUl be 
carefully watche 1, ami the same remedy reBorte<l 
to. If the inflammatury symptoms seem to require 
it, bleed ami open the bowels witli senna and ults; 
when this is .done, in the intmnUt use a quinine 
pill ef one grain every hour; if it cannot be pro- 
eored, take as large doses of I'tyruvian bark as llie 
stomach will bear; in addition to tlilk, endeavour 
dnnng the cold fie to bring on the hot one, as spee- 
dily as possible, by wann drinks, bladders or liot- 
iles filuMl With warm water applieil to the soles 
■I ihe iect and the stomach, traik whiskey punch 



answers this purpose very wet4, it also is of \«s, re- 
inducing sweat, when the hot stage is formed, may 
the Jisease resists this treatment, tiy 6 drops ikJ- 
Fowlfr*s solution of arsenic three times a day;i 
with the bark, gradually increasing it to 9 or 10 
dro|*s at each dose. As 'this is a powerful remedy, 
care must be taken to watch its eftccts; if it produce 
sickneM at the stomach, it must be laid aside. To 
restore the tone of the system when getting better, 
remove to a healthy pure r ir, use ^ntle and daily 
exercise, with a generous diet, wine and bitters. 
if tlie liver or spleen become afTccied, recourse 
must be had to mercury. 

S. B. Much mischief is done hj giving either 
the quinine or the bark too early in the disease, 
and before its inflammatory stage is \MSsed. It 
should never be employed until the bowels have 
been well oi>eoed and the inflammation reduced. 

Bemitteni fiver. 

This is a kind of ferer which occasionallv abates, 
but docs not entirely cease, before a fresh attack 
comes on, so that the patient is never completely 
free from it Tlie sjrmptoms are of three kinds. 
When bile predominates, it is called Bilious Re- 
mittent or Bilious Fover, which in a Idghly sg^- 
vatea sute is the true yellow fever of tlie Unitcil 
Sutes and West Indies. This constitutes the first 
kiml of remittent. 

The second is marked by debility, when it is 
called ty)>hus or low nervous fever. 

The third exhibits all those marks of debilky 
and putrcseenoy, which constitute putnd iever. 

BiUuu9 fiver. 

SymfOonu. — In this disease all the msrks of 
great excitement and a superfluity of bile are visi- 
ble; the skin is hot, the pulse tKiiw and full, tongue 
white in the commencement, changi-g to brown, 
as the fever increases, breathing hurried and anx- 
ious, bowels very coutive, and skin of a yellowish 
hne. In bad eases, there is great pain in the head, 
delirium, the patient picks at the bed clothes, a 
eon\*ulsive jerking of the tendons at the wrist, 
tongue black and furred, a deep yellow skin, vo- 
miting of a dark matter, that looks like coffee 
grounds, and hiccup. When the latter symptoms 
prevail, it is called yellow fever. 

Cautet. — A peculiar poisonous vapour from 
ponds, marshes, and decaying vegetable matter. 

DreatmenU- -This must m conducted on our 
general principles. As tlie inflammatory and bili- 
ous symptoms are the most prevalent at the com- 
mer'^ment, bleed tlie |iatieiit freely, and repeat 
the 0|ieration if tlie \iulse seems to reqiiira iL The 
next step is to cleanse the stoinach witli an emetic, 
which naving operated, open his bowels with 
calomel. Tlie lancet and calomel are the two 
sheet-anchors in this disease, and irresululioii 
or timidity, in the employment of them at the 
beginning of it, may cost tlie sufferer nis life. 
From ten to twenty or thirty gniina^l calomel, 
eombioed with a portion of jawp, ^^b« given 
in molasses, and repeated until cog^^ evacu- 
ations are (iroduoed. The quantity o^B* niedi- 
cine (caK.toel) that is required to dislodPl the ao* 
cumulation in the bowels, in some cases of this 
complaint, is almost incredible to those who liave 
had no exiiurience of it If the |iain in the head 
be very great, shave it and apply a blister. Should 
tlie skin be very hut, and great Uiirst and restless- 
ness pievail, dash cold water over the bo<lv, as di- 
rected iu aimple inflammatory fever. The diei 
should consist of rice-water, lemonade, kc taking 
care to keep op a discharge from llie bowels by 
purgatives, during the whole of the disease. 

U^ however, iu spite of all endeavours to Um 
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It norms arlvjincin«j, c"nd«*H- 

/p, ^ lion, «sc|uickly as iM»«.sil»lf. 

n**** 10 powders below. No. I, 

ie iiourn. In cnscs which 
\ from the bfi[:iiiiiiii<;, it IK 
aviii)^ previously bie>l hiuI 
V Aixl wiih(.(il wailiri); till 
«jiiip^mu8 nyntptoins ^how 
...^ itie moment (he mouth is afTocteil, 
and t)ie patirnt begins V- spit, omit the medicine. 
As 8(»on R8 symptoms ot putrescency make their 
Hppfurnnce, no mi.'ronry shotdd be give:) inteniallv; 
on the contrary, hark, wine. Acids, Kcc. arc nece»- 
wiry to support the patient, uho should be kC|>t 
«h>an, cool, and comfortiible, excludin;;^ all m ist;. 
The extreme imiability of the stomacti, which is 
frefpiciitly found in bilious fever, may l»e overcom** 
by the sbhne draught, in a state of effervescence, 
f to be found h) T):(ue 199), and in the lattiM* stu{;e of 
It, when the pulse na^R,anii thes)'stem a[)pf»rs sink- 
in{;, the quinine mixture, No. 2, has been fumid ex- 
tremrK usi'fid. Blisters and mustard (koultiees may 
lilso be applied in this case to the ankles, thighs anil 
vrist^ liubTiing the body freely with the decoction 
of Spanibh flies In tuqK:ntine, and the Htemal use 
<if the (juinine, arc invaluable remetlict in all^ucb 
cases, and hhould never be omitted. 

'riu>re an; in fact two .listinct stages in this dis- 
eaxe tliat itfiuiru two difTereiit plans of treatmenk 
The fir«t is iiilious and inftamnkiUory, and should 
be met by hleediu;^, vomiting, purging with calo- 
nnd, or a salivation, hlisiers to the head, aiut tlic 
affusion of cold water. 

Till* second is putrid and bilious, and must be 
tivate<I l»y wine, bnindy, the quinine mixture, 
f.ound |)(iiter, and the {>eculiar plan recommended 
in putrid fever; always reoollecling that if we can 
bring on a salivation early in the disease, we liave 
a fair ciiunctMif saving oi>r patient. 

No. I. Stmvating pfrmdfn'9^ — Calomel, 6 grains, 
antintoniul powder, 3 grains. 

No. '2. Quinine fnt.rfMre.— Sulphate of quinine, 
13 grains, powdered gum arable, 1 draclim, loaf 
bugiir iialf an ounce, y ater, 6 oz. essence of {icpper- 
mint, S drops. Shake the bottle well each time it it 
[>oured out The dose is a table-S[>oonful eveiy liour. 

Typhuiy or hto nervoitt fiver. 

SitmpiomM. — Languor, debility, dejection of 
iniii(i, ullerimte flushes of lieat and chills, loathing 
of food, confusion of Vieas. These are suceuedeu 
by vertigo, pain in the head, diffiobltr of breath- 
ing, fre^iuenl weak, and somelimet intennilting 
pulse, the irmgtie dry, and coveretl with a l>rown 
I'lr, tlie teeth and gums being eiicmsted wiih tlie 
same, the forehead is coveretl with sweat, while 
the hands are dry and glow with heat, the paiieut 
talks wildly. 

Crif4«r«. -^-Contagion, grief, whatever tends to 
weaken the system, a |ioor diet, living in elose, 
filthy apartments, inonlinate venere&l induleencei. 
^k fnNn putrid fever by the attack com- 
ft prndually, and by the greater mildneis 
oflhe i^HToiiiS, 'by the want'of those putrid marks 
mentio^H^ iu the former, and by tlw abaeoce of 
vomiting 

lYealmaU. — If the bowels be costive, give aome 
gentle laxative, as i-liubarb, or six or eigttt grains 
cif calomel, with as nuiiy of jalap. As •oon as 
Uiit has opemtetl, or even l>efore, (if the weakueM 
of tli.2 patient seem to require it) exhibit wine as 
freely at tlui ttumach will bear, not only as a drink, 
but mixed with his food, which thoiild be tago, 
tapioca, panada, jelliea, &co. If no wine is to be 
had, brandy, and j>ortcr (an important article, when 
tood) are to be freely uroidoyed, alwayt remem- 
benng, that if the airengUi of tlie patient be not 



|, flU]i]Hirte<l by these means, he will die of debilitT. 

:j DiiNJiiog cidd water over the bo«lv is a remedy In 
I ihix iliiense of great value. ]f delirium or insen* 
! »i)>ili:y come on, slinve the head and apply a blister 

W to it, or clotlis wi*ung out of iced vinqgar and wa- 
i ter. If a purging ensue, it must be stopped, or it 
', will ]iro\'e liital; this may he done by the mixture. 
No. 1, and by opi'im, which should be given 
throughout the distiase in lilteral doset every nighL 
The Cayenne tnixfurc. No. 2, musk mixture, Na 
3, and the camplior mixture. No. 4, will also be 
found useful. (ii*eat reliance it now plaee-d u|ion 
tlie sulphate of nuinine, which may be taken iu 
doM's of two or thrve grains, four timet a day, di^ 

'- 8olvt>d in a little gum arabic tea, or in pillt. 

J The order of remedies then, in typhus fever, it 

, to o{R>n the bowels with laxativet, to use wine, 
brandy, porter aiMl opium, fi^eelv, to d;ish e 'd wa- 
ter over the body, to give chicken water, jelliet, 
tapioca, sago, &c. to check ^mrgiiig,keep the room 
cmd and clean, use the quinine mixtui*e, one or all 
of tlie different mixtures of camphor, roubk oi 
Cayenne ]iep]>er, to give onium every night, and if 
delirium come on, to apply blisters' to the lieai'. 
Bleeding is, at best, a doubtful remedy in tyi>hut, 

' and should never be allowed without being order- 
ed liy a physician; nine timet out of ten it it cer- 
tain death to the i>atient. 

No. 1. ^stnnfferJ mixture. — Chalk mixture, 
4 ounces, tinc(iu*e of kino, 1 draolim, lavcndo 
compound, 1 di-:«ohm, laudanum, 30 dropt. Dote, 
a tubU^spooiiful every two or tlu'ec hourt, at may 
be required. 

No. *L Cayenne paxtitre. — Cayenne pepper, € 
ounces, common «alt, 4 ilrachms, boiluig water 
and vinegar, of each a pint and a lialf. Let them 
remain in a clo^e vessr-1 for an hour, then straia 

; tlirough a fine linen cloth. The dose is n talde- 
spoonful every one or two hourt, according to cir» 
cuinstances. 
No. 3. Ahisk nu2'ti:^. — Musk, one dntebm, 

I gum arabic, powdered, one <lraolim, loaf sugar, tlie 

j tame, wate}, six ounces. Hub up the rau»k and 

! sugar, adding the water very gradually. The dote 

: is a tal>le-s]ioonful cvi'ry two hours. 

No. 4. Camptuir mixture. — Camiihor, 30 grains 
blaiielvjd almonds, 'i drachiiMi, loaf sugar, 1^ 
drachms, i>ep|)ermint water, ^ ounces. Moisieu 
the camphor with a few di*opi( of spirits of wiue, 
and rub it to a powder. The alm<*ads and sujear 
beat to a paste, add the camphor, toid pour in die 

i water gradually. The dose is a table-spoonful 

I every two or thive hours. 
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Putrid Jever, 
iS^m^oms.— Severe ehiUs, astonishing and sud- 
den lots of strength, couotenanoe livid, and ex- 

Cressive of horror and anxiety, the skin sometimes 
uming to the touch, at otiiers Uu; lu^at it modi.-- 
rate, the pulse is ({uick, small and iia.*tl, vomiting 
of bile, violent pain in the head, rednets of the 
eyes, low muttering delirium, lliu tongue it cuver- 
e'J M ith a dark brjwn or black lookiug crust, black- 
ith toitit form about Ui**. guius, Uie breath is veij 
ofiensive, and, in the latter ttage, the urine also, 
which diei>osits a dark tediiiient, iu extreiutdy 
bad caset blood is poiu'ed out uwler Uie skiii, 
forming purple i^jois, and breaks out from the 
nose and different [larts of the bo<ly, the uuIm 
fluttcn and sinks, hiccup eomes on, awl deatii 
closes tlie horrid scene. 

'PreatmetiL — /^ severe (jiset of tlus disease ai^ 
apt to run iReir career with faul rapidity, no tiuu: 
sliould be lo:tt; bleedine is nfrt. admissible, the los« 
of a few oiinces of blood being eqiuvalent to a seu' 
tenneof deatlu A^i^e/i/Ztfcmetie is tiie firat medi- 
ciue tu be given which having operaied^ aboull bd 
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MIovcd by ft mild purfpitirr; C or 8 grains of calo- 
in«*l, witli as many of jalap, answer ihe purpose. 
I'hia bein]^ done, resort imrnedHitely lo the cold 
^Mtor, which shotdd be daih<;d over the body, as 
idi-eady directed, if tlie weakness of the ^>Htient 
he sucli, that fears arc cntertuine<I of hit sinking 
under the shock, sfionge him with yinegar and wa- 
ter. When employed earit/ in the complaint tliis 
prHctice produces (he happiest results. As soon 
an he 19 wipefl dr)', and has taken the wine if chill- 
ed, gi\e 10 drop's of muriatic acid, with 8 or 9 
drops of laudanam, in a wine glass of the cold in- 
fusion of hai*k, every four hours, gradually In- 
creasing the qiuntity of the acid to twenty <lrona 
or mo;-e at a dose. * \Vine and water sliould be 
liberallv given in this disease, as soon ns the putrid 
and typlius (^mptoras show themselves; like every 
thing else that is used, it should be taken col^. 
The sulj)hatc of quinine, in the same doses as men- 
tioned in typhus, is a valuable remedy. Yest is 
much nBe<l in putrid fever; the dose is two table- 
■poonsful every two or thrive hours, or it may be 
mixed in porter or beer, and taken in small quan- 
tities very frcMuenJly. 

As a wash for the mouth, nothing is better than 
an ounce of aJum dissolved in a pint of water. 
Hestatyiiglit must be prn'>ared by opium, pi'ovid..d 
there is no delirium. If towards the end of the 
complaint, there arise a gentle looseness, acooni- 
|Mnied with a moisiture on the skin, Uiut seems 
likely to prove critical, it should not l>e meddled 
vith, but otlierwi&f.', it must be slopped by as- 
tringents. As this is a.highly contagion:! diiiease, 
all unnecessary communication with the sick shnuhl 
be forliiddon. The chamber altould be kept cool, 
clean, and frequently sprinkled with vinegar, And 
all nuisances be immeUiateiy removed. Much ad- 
vantage will result from taking the patient, on the 
very commencement of the attack, into a new and 
healthy atmosphere. 

Hectic fever. 

Thii is never a primary disease, but is always 
found as a ^m|»tom of some other one, as con- 
Bumplion. 

Sympiomt. — Nigfit sweats, bowels costive at 
first, then loose, alternate chills and flushes, a cir- 
cumscribed spot on the checks, a jteculiar delicacy j 
of complexion and eniaciaiion to so great a dt^ive, 
that Ihe patient sometimes looks like a living ske- 
leton. 

Treatment — Remove the cause, by curing the 
disease of which it is a symptom. 

Ififtammatian oft/te brain. 

SymMoms. — Intense pain in (he head, the eyes 
ineapalile of bearing the light, delirium, face flush- 
f'l, oppivssifm at the breast, the pulso hanl and 
very rapid, ton|;iie, at first of a fiery red, then yel- 
|i>w, brown or black. 

Caiwcf«.— Kxposure to excessive heat of the sun, 
hlnws on the head, intense application to study, 
I'lterjnerance. Distinguish it trom inflammatory 
h*ver by the ^mlse, which in the one is full, stnmg 
»ud regular, in the o^her, hard, quick and corded, 
Mnd by tlie raving delirium. From typhus by the 
two latter murks. 

Ti'eati/umt. — llleed the |>atient (as quickly as 
nosaible) until he nearly faints. Upon the reso- 
i'lie einiiloyment of the lancet. in the onset, we 
iniibt place our chief de{K.*ndence. The bowels 
hhould be fitsely opened wiih Kpson^ or Glauber 
iwlts, the head shaved, and a blibter, or clotlis liip- 
|m:4| in iced vinegar and wr'.er, or i>ouiidt-<l ice, be 
applied to it, and the room kept perfectly cool, 
«lark, and quiet. Rice water, lemonade, or cold 
vkler, it to be the uuly diet Should the violence 
« A 



of the disejise not give wft to these remedies, re» 
[>ekt the bleed! iig: blistering, 8cc. as often as may 
!>e necessjirv. The uiokI vigorous measuit;^ to re- 
duce the isiflainmalion are reijuircd, or death will 
he the consequence. 
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Heofl-^ch. 

Causes. — Some particular disea^ of which it is 
a symptom. Indigestion, a foul stomach, tight 
cravats or shiil collars, exposure to the heat of the 
run, a nishing of blond into the head. 

TreatmeTU. — This will vary according to the 
cause. ]f it arises from indigestion, that must be 
attended to. A fi>u1 stomach is one of the inoa^ 
usual causes of head-ach: such is the connexion be- 
tween these parts, that the one is Sf.'ldf)in out of 
order, without notice being given of it by the other. 
In this cas^*, an enielic should always be uiimiiiis- 
tciX'd, which, at a dav's interval, is to be lullowed 
by a purgative. If from the beating of t!ie aitei'v 
in the temples and a sense of filness in the head, 
we sus(>eet it to originate fnim an undue deter- 
mination to that imi-t, bleed fively, and apply eloilis 
flipped in cohi water to it. Long coiiliniietl and 
oJtstinate lie;nl-ach has been fi'e(iueutly benefited 
by isbues on the back of Uie neck. 

JnflamniiUion o/tfte eye. 

Syrrptoms. — Pain, ln*at and swelling of ihe p:(r1Sf 
which appear blood-shot, the tears hoi and scald- 
ing, fever, intolerance of light, sometimes when 
the lids ai-e affected, the edges b'H^ome ulcerated. 

Ctttues. — Kxtenial injuries, as blows, particles 
of siind, kc. getting into them, exposuix: to cold, a 
sti'ong li;^ht, intem|>enuiu(\ 

Treatment. — If the complaint is caused by fo- 
reign biMlies, they must be i-emove<l with the (Mint 
of a paint brush, or the end of a piece of wiru co- 
vered witli lint, or washed out by injecting warm 
niijk and water into the eye, with a small syringe. 
If particles of iron stick in it, they may be drawn ~ 
out by a magnet. Jtroin whatever circuniHtanoe it 
may originate, the iiitlaniiualion is lo be subdued 
by hieediiig from the arm, and from the neigh Joui^ 
hood of the eve, bv a dozen or more Ici-chuii. The 
bowels should be freely u|M*ned with Epsom salts, 
and a cold leud-waler (Multice, enclosed in a piece 
of thin gaute, be laid over tlie part. The mora 
should i>e perfectly dark, and the diet extremely 
low. Weak brandy and water, lead water, or rose 
water, may be used as a lotion. If the i>aiii is very 
severe, a small quantity of e<pial pails of lauda- 
num and water may be dipped into the eve. If 
the eye lids are ulcci'ated, touch them wuh tlie 
white vitriol ointmenL Ralhin^ the eye fifquent* 
ly with deal* cold water, is a relresliiug ai. J useful 
practice. 

Dimness ufsi^Ja. 

Symptoms. — I'lie patient imagines he sees pai^ 
tides of dust, flies, and cobwebs, floating in the 
air, and cannot distinguish clearly any eli|cct, erther 
near to him, or at a distance. Thoun>the pupil 
sometimes does not contract, the eye li^ all fcp- 
l)earniice unchanged. ' 

Ci:jises. — Pressure on the optic nerves, witliin 
the scull, by tumours, or other causes, or an eri-or 
or detect in tlie fomiatiof) of the nerves themselves^ 
drunkenness, blows on the head, apoplexy, excea- 
sive venereal indulgeiiees. 

Treatment. — Blisters, issues, or a aeton to the 
hack of the neck, suuff, by exciting a discharge 
from the nose, is of use. I-jIectrio sparks (lasscd 
lliruugh the forehead, and drawn from tlu- eyes, if 
pei'sevei'ed in for a couMderablc time, may pn>ve 
effectual. As many cauies of tliia iliseaae are wenx» 
cd in the iDleatiiies wmI rtoimwh, a light eoietir 
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Ukmy be first gfiven, and then ■ niMeMioa of purp- 
n«es /or levenil days or weeks. 

Symfftomt. — ^The tight it perfectlj clear and dis- 
tinct iliiring the day, but eompletely lost at niglit. 
Cattf«f.— A diseased liver, exposure to a strong 
light. 

Treatment, — ^lliis disease is not common in the 
United States; it is sometimes, hoverer, met with. 
The firit thin«^ to be done, is to shade the eyes ky 
a green silk screen, and to avoid any strong light; 
tlie next, is to bathe tlie eye very f'rcquently with 
eold water, or a wash, made by dissolving twelve 
IT fourteen grains ot* white vitriol in font* ounces 
of rose or common water. Blisters on the tem- 

d(*s, placed as close to the eyes as possible, are 

ligfily useful. 

I'liere are many other diseases incident to the 
eves, but none that can be managed by any but a 
phyiieinn or surgeon. When, therefore, any alte- 
ration in the stnieture of the eye is (lerceived, no 
time slirnild be lost in having recourse to one or 
the other. 
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InJIttmmation of the ear. 

SymMtinu — Pain in the ear, which at last either 
grailimll^ ceases or matter is discharged through 
tiie opening. 

Cantes. — ^The accumulation of hard wax, in- 
sects getting into it, injuries trom blows, 8cc. 

VVeolm^il. — A little warm olive oil, with an 
equal part of laudanum, dropped into the ear, and 
retained there by a niece of wool or cotton, will 
frequently procure almost instant relief. If it be 
caused by hard wax, inject warm soap suds or salt 
water to soften it, and then, with care, endeavour 
jo extract it, when the oil and laudanum may again 
be em piny ed. In cases of great severity, a blister 
may l>e applied behind the ear. A temftorary dcaP 
ness frcquentlv results from this complaint, and 
sometimes, w4ien matter is fonned, tlie bones 
of the organ are destroyed, and liearii^ is lost for- 
ever. 



Jiieetling-from the note. 

Canoet. — Fulness ofnlood, violent exercise, par- 
ticular i>ositions of the body, blows, he. 

'lyeaemenl. — Kce]) the patient erect or sittimr 
with his head thrown a little backwards, take on 
his cravat, unbutton his shirt collar, and expose 
him frtrely to the cold air; apply ice or cold vinc^* 
gar and water to his testicles, and the back of the 
neck. If the pulse be full, bleed him from the 
arm. If these are not sufficient, moisten a plug 
of'linen with hrapdy, roll it in powdered alum and 
screw it up the uontril. A piece of cat-gut may 
also be (tassed through the nostril into the throat, 
drawn out at the mouth, and a bit of sponge be fas- 
tened to it and drawn back apun, so as to make 
tlie sponge block up the posterior nostril. In doing 
this it is aeeessnry to leave a niece of the cat-gut 
so as to W|^ot hold of, in onler to withdraw uie 
sponge. Jl IS selilom, however, tliat the first re- 
inediea wU not answer the puriKMe. 



Poltfptie, 
The nose is snfyect to two species of this tii- 
inour>— the pear-shaucd or pendulous poWpus, 
and a flattened irregular excrescence, which is ex- 
tremely \Nunful, and is of a cancerous nature. As 
soon as toy affection of liiis kind is suspected, ap- 
ply to a surgeon. 

Cancer of the b'p, 
TWf kind of eaneer always eomine^ 4ei lii • 



small crack, which, after a while, becomes exnii- 
sitely painful. If closely exarained, *iiis erack it 
found to be. seated in a small hard tumour, which 
soon ulcerates, and if not checked, extends the dis- 
order to the throat, thereby endangering life. 

Treatment. — The knife is the onlj remedy fnf 
this, as well as every other species of eanoer, anil 
no lime should be lost in resorting to a 8iu*geon. 

Merairial ulca'9 in the mouth. 

Large, dark looking ulcers in the mouth are a 
common efTect of the abuse of mercury. Thnr may 
be known by the horrid smell of the breath, by the 
teeth beiug^ loosened from the gunks, and by a cop- 
penr taste m the mouth. 

TreatmenL^^mii all mercurial preparations, 
wash the mouth frequently with sage tea or viiu- 
ear and water, drink frei'ly of sarsapariila tea, and 
keep the bowels open witli sulphur. 

Ulcer 9 andpimplea en the tongue. 
Small niiuples are occasionally found on the 
tongue, which at last form ulc«.rs. Sometimes thef 
are occasioned bv the rough and projecting edge 
of a broken or decayed tooth: when this is ike 
cause, the part must be rounded by a file or the 
troth extracted, when th.e sore will heal without 
furtlier trouble. Whitish looking specks^ which 
seem Inclined to spread, are also met with on Um 
inside of the cheeks and lips. They are easilv ns 
moved by touching their surfaces with burnt alum. 

Cancer of the tongue. 

Cancer of the tongue commences like that of tlie 
lip, being a crack or fissure in a small, hard, deep 
Sdfted tumour on the side of the tongue. 

"jyeatmetU. — No lime sliould be lost in useless 
attempts to cure it by medicines. The only safety 
for the patient is in Uie knife, and that at an early 
period. 

Enlargement of the uvula. 

The uvula is that little ton^^uc-like appendage 
that hangs down from the middle of the fleHiy 
curtain which divides the n«outh from the throat. 
It is verr subject to inflammation, the oonaequenee 
of which is, Uiat it becomes so long that its point 
touches, and somettn»'s even lies along the toiigutr, 
which creates considerable uneasiness, and ia now 
andy then ihe cause of a constant cou|^, which 
finBlIy ends in consumption. It is oommouly 
called the falling of the |>alate. 

Treatment.-^irotijg gargles of vinegar and wa- 
ter, or a decoction of black oak bark, or a watery 
solution of alum, will frL-quently cure the ooiii- 
plaint. It happens v*ry frequently, however, tliht 
in consequence of repeated attacks, it becomes 
permanently lengthened, and then the only re- 
source is to cut on the end of it If you are near 
a physician apply to him, if not, tlie opemtiou is 
so simple that any man of common dexterity eau 
perform it, particularly as little or no blood fol- 
lows the incision. All tliat is requisite, is u> aeai 
the (Mitient, seize the (>art with a hook, or a (Uendi^r 
pair of pincers, draw it a little ibrwiurd, and ani|> 
off' its iioint with a pair of scissors. 

SveUinff of the toneiU. 

The tonsils arc two ghnids situaied in the thronf, 
one on eacdi side, « liicli are very apt to swell In im 
inflammation by colds. Tliey sometimes becoiue 
so large as to threaten suficHMtion. 

Tnatment. — In the commencement, this is tlie 
same as dii^ecied for i:iflammatury sore ihroaL, 
which see. If it does not succeed, apply to a sur- 
geon to take ihein awar. 
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h\llwmHiaUT}f tore throat, | 

4ui0toififf.— -Chilli ftnd fluahct of heat lueceeil- 
iiig each other; fever; the inside of the mouth, the 
(hroftt ami tonvils much inflamed; swallowing is 
painful; hoarseness; heat and darting paius in Uie 
tlkroat. 

Caittet. — Cold; sitting in damp clothes; wet 
feet; excessiTe exertions of voice. 

Distinguish it from putrid sore throat by the 
fever being inflammatory, 6cc. 

Trtattnent. — An emetic, taken at a very earl^ 
stage of this disorder will fretjuently prevent it I 
fnun forming. Tlie next step is to bleed the pa- - 
tifiit freely, and cive him a lar^ dose of Epsom \ 
aalla. ^ A musurd poultice, or blister to the thnMt, j 
is an invaluable application, and should never be ! 
neglected. The room should be kept cool and 
quiet, and the diet consist of barley or rice water. 
The throat may be gargled several times in the 
day with vinegar and water; inhaling the steam of 
hot water, from the spout of a um pot, is of use. 
If symptoms of putrescency api»Jv, treat it as di- 
rected in putrid sore throaL 

PtUrid tore throat. 

Symptomt. — All the marks of typhus; on the 
second diur a diftiuulty of swRllowing; respiration 
hnrriedf breath hot; skin dry and bunting; a 
quick, weak and irregular pulse; scarlet {lalches 
break out about the lips, and the inside of the 
mouth and throat is of a fieiy red colour. About 
the third day blotches of a dark, red colour make 
their appearance about the face and neck, which 
soon extend over the whole bo<ly. Upon examin- 
ing the tliroat a number of si>ecks, between an ash 
and a dark brown co^iur are observed on tlie )nii- 
late, uvula, tonsils, kc; a brown fur covers the 
tongue; the lips are otivered with little vesicles or 
bladders, which burst and give out a thin acri<l 
matter, that produces ulcei'Mtion whei'ever it 
toiiehea. In bad cases, the inside of the mouth 
and Uiroat l>ecoine black, and are covered with foul 
s]»rcadiiig ulcers, when all the symptoms that oha- 
nicrerize putrid fever ensue. 

Distinguish it from acarlet fever, by the fever 
being a typhus and not inflammHtory, by the sore 
thruat, dark tongue, and putrid sym^itoms; and 
from measles, by the absence of cough, sneezing, 
watering of the eves, fecc. 

'VreatmetU. — Bleetiing in this tlisease is abso- 
lutely forbidden. The same may be said of active 
or fetit>ng purgatives. The bowelii, however, should 
be kept ojien by mild laxalivi^ or clysters. If to- 
warda tlie dose of the complaint there is any ob- 
itructton, a few grains ot calomel and riiubarb 
may be tfivea. Cold water dashed over the bo<ly 
is one of the most poweri'ul remedies we can em- 
ploy; it sliould never be omitted; and as soon as 
IIms patient is dried and in bed, half a pint of 
Btroii|; mulled wine sliould be given to him. l*liis 
praetitie, boldly foUaweil, frequently puts an end 
to the disease. 

Emetics are used in the beginning with advan- 
tage, but the great and evident imltcation is to 
pi event and counteract the disiMisition to putres- 
cency, and to support the strength. For this pur- 
pose liie cold infusion of bark, or biirk in substance, 
with ten or twelve drops of muriatic acid, and 
eight or nine drops of laudanum, should be taken 
firecjiiently, and in large doses. Cayenne pepi»er 
•a a VHliiable ailicle; it may be taken in pillii, or in 
the mixture before described, p. iAX). To cleanse 
the 1111*081, gargle freiiueiitly «vith vinegar and wa- 
ter. Any looseness ot the bowels must be checked 
bjr poeniil astringents. The diet sliould consist 
d' artow root, jefly, panada, tapioca, and gruel, 
and tiae driuk of wiue whey, wine and water, 6cc 



increasing the nuantitj of the wine aeeordiug t. 
the weakness and age of the natient 'I^e greatest 
cleanliness is to be observed in the chamber. Am 
this disease is undoubtedly contagious, all unne- 
cessary communication with the sick room sliould 
be nravented, and those who are compelled to lie 
witJi then., will do well to take a spoonful of llie 
Cayenne mixture from time to time, by way of 
prevention. It is asserted to be a sate-guard. 

Stricturet m the throat, 

Symptomt. — llie first mark of an obstruction or 
stricture in the tliroat, is a sliglit difficulty in 
swallowing solids, whi h continues increasing for 
months, or until the passage becomes so coiiti-acteti 
tliat the smallest particle of K.D<1 cannot pass, but 
having remained an instant at the strictured part, 
is violently rejected. If the obstacle is not re- 
moved, the patient starves. 

'IWiUment, — iMeddle not with tlie complaint 
yourself, for you can do nothing to relieve it, but 
apply with all speed to a sui-geon, and remember 
tliat your life is at stake. 

Catairhj or cold, 

Symptomt. — A dull (Hiin in the head, swelling 
and I'eduess of the eyes, the efTusion of a thin 
acrid mucus from the nose, hoarseness, cough, fe- 
ver, Ike. 

I'reatment. — If the symptoms be violent, blee<l 
and give twenty drops of hartshorn in half a pint 
of warm vinegar whey. Hoarhound and boneset 
tea, taken in lai*ge quantities, are very useful. The 
IMtient shoidd be confined to his bed, and be freely 
purged. If tliere is great pain in the breast, apply 
a blister to it. To ease tlie cough take 3 te:i- 
spoonsfiil of No. 1 every 15 minutes, or till relief 
is obtained. 

The Influenza is nothing more than an aggra- 
vated stale of catarrh, and is to be cured by the 
same remetlies. No cough or cold is too light to 
merit attention. Neglei'ted colds lay the founda- 
tion of diseases that every year suid thousands to 
tlie gi'ave. 

No. 1. Couifh mixture, Varejg;oric,h»lf an ounce, 
s}TUp of stjuiils, 1 oz., antinioiiial whie,*2 druchins, 
wuter, six ounces. Dose is ^ teatipooiisful every lit- 
teeu minutes till the cough abates. 

,^9t/una, 

Symptomt.'— \ tightness across the breast, frew 
quent short breathing, attendeil with a wheczin;;, 
increased by exertion and when in bed. it comes 
on in fits or paroxysms. 

'JYeatment, — If the cough be violent and fre* 
quent, with great pain in the breast, and tlie iiatient 
be young and robust, it will be necessaiy to bleed 
him. in old i>eople it should be resorted to with 
caution. 'I'he tincture of digitalis is hij^hly i-e- 
commended in astlima. It should be taken in dos«. a 
of a very few droits at first, and cautiously increas- 
ed. If the pulse sinks uiiiler it, or giddiness, &u. 
is produced, it must be laid aside. la &ct, it is 
hardly prudent to lake this active and dangenius 
article, trxcept under a physician's care. The Indian 
tobacco may be safely used in place of it, in thtuv-i 
of a tea-s|)oonful of the tincture* every half hour, 
till relief is obtained. 'i*he dried roots of the thoni 
apple and skunk cabbage arc sometimes smoke 1 
through a pipe for the same piir|>ose. Asthma is 
a disease tliat is sehlom completely cwed by ail; 
nalui*e, however, occasionally etTects it 

* Take a sufficient quantity of tlie leaves, item, 
and pods of tlie plant, put them into a bottle aiid 
fill it up with brandy ur spirits, And let il reiuaiu 
for a few daya. 
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PJeiirini. 

Sinnfitomf.—'A sharp \iA\:\ or stitcli in the siilc, 
iiirit-Hsed ii|>i)ii brt-:ithinp, iiiabili!}' of U'liig^ on Uie 
HtTVrclccI side, iHilsc hard, quick and corQed, tongue 
uhitc. 

'JWntmmf. — ^THkc awav at once fiom twelve to 
^. ^ccii ounrt-s of blood, place a ^^t^ buster over 
• the side, and i>;i%-c a full dose of Kpsoni salts. Re- 
]• -at the bleeding as of^en as tbc pulse seems to 
dfinand it, and ifexpectfinttien does not come on, 
nppi/ anotlicr blister close to the first om:. All 
the remedies, tor the reduction of inflammation, 
must 1>e actively employed. The patient should 
he confined to his bed, w.,.h the head and shoul- 
ders a little elevated, and a warm decoction of the 
twi^s and leaves of tlie common hemlock taken 
fntquently, and in librral quantities. The diet 
should always consist of rire or barley water. 

Spltthic^ of blood. 

Strmptonu. — Hlood o! a bright red colour, oflen 
frotfiy, broui^ht uj) by coughing. 

Causes. — Consmnption and Us causes, a fulnens 
of blood, r'ptureof a blood \es«ifl frnn* any cause. 
l)islingui*ih il from vomiting of blood, bv it** bright 
citlour, and brine brought up with coughing. 

'I'vcatment. — (iive the patient at once a table- 
sptMiiiful <.f eonnnon suit, am! direct him to swal- 
low il. If the pulse is full, blee^l him. Hie sugar 
of lead has much n'putaliou in this complaint: 1 
or 3 gnuuH of it, with fnmi a half to a whole g^niu 
of opium, may Im: taken every J or 4 hours, and in 
jM-vere cases, where the blood flows rapidly, 5 or 
(1 grains, with two of opium, may betaken at once. 
The most perfect rest shouhl be strictly enjoined, 
niiil till' diet consist of cold mashed turnips or cold 
rice water. 



Consnnthtion. 

Symptoms. — A short, dry cough, languor and 
gi adual loss of stivngtli, pulse small, quick, and 
s' ft, pain in tlie breast, \.xpectoralion of a f. nhy 
iii.ilti'r, that at Inst becomes solid ami 3'ellow, the 
briiitbiii}; gi'()ws more anxioiis and humeil, the 
cMiai'iation and pain incivast*, hectic fever, night 
h'vcats and a looseness of the bowels eome on, and 
the patient, unsuspicious of danger, dies. 

Ctinsfn Nj'glected colds, <iissipation, kc. Dis- 

tiiigtiisli it by the long continuetl dry cough, pain in 
tin: breast, and great en?Aciatiou, by the subvlance 
tbi-owu up being pure pus; in coinmoti langua|;e, 
matter, it is known by its being opaque, mixing 
w iih water, and heavier than if, ao that if tlirown 
Into a vessel containing that fluid, it sinks to the 
bottom. When thrown upon hot coals it yields an 
offensive odour. 

Treatmait. — In a confirmed state of consump- 
tion, nothing that ait has hitherto been able t;» do, 
c:in aflbnl lis any solid ho|K'S of a cure. When 
once the disease is firmly seated in the lungs, all 
that is possible, is to smooth the jmssage to the 

f;rave, and perhaps for a while to retanu it If, 
loweviT, the disease is taken in its very bud, much 
may l>e done by a change of climate, r milk diet, 
vigoi*oui and daily exercise on horseback, and bv 
carefuUv avoiding cold and all exciting causes. A 
removal to a warm climatt: shoui<l be Uie first step 
taken, if practicable: if not, a voyage to sea, or a 
hmg journey on horseback. A complete suit of 
flannel, worn next the skin, is an iudisi»ensabltt ar- 
ticle for every one who is even iacliued to this 
must fatal disorder. 



PalffUatun of t fie lieart. 
The symptoms jf this complaint must be obvi- 
ous from its name. When it arises from a dis- 
eased state of the heart or its vessels, nothing can 1 



be done to cure it. The natient should be caretu! 
to avoid a full habit of booy, and abstain from ni» 
lent exercise and sexual induleenees. He diould 
live low, and keep ts quiet and composed as pos- 
sible. A fit of anger, or any imprudence, may cttsl 
him his life. There is a milder kind of this dis- 
ease, resulting from debility, which must be reme- 
died by restoring the strength of the nrneral sys- 
tem. It is also symptomatic of other diseases, uul 
must be treated acc<irdii>gly. 

jyropsy of the chtrtt. 

Symptoms. — G reat d i mcu Ity of breathine, which 
is incivased by lying d«»wii, o'npressinn and weight 
at the brtmst, coun*euance pale or livid, and ex- 
tnMnely anxious, great thirst, pulse* irregular and 
intermitiing, cough,' violent pal|ntation of the 
heart, the imticnt can lie on one siite onlv, or can- 
not lie flown at all, so that he is obliged^ to sleep 
sitting, frightful divams, a feeling of sufiucatioo, 
&c. A 

Treatment. — ^Wis is another of those diseases 
that mock the art of man. 'I' o sr^y it is incurable, 
would be hazanling too much, but A«yet, it has near- 
ly always pi>oved so. All tiiat can be done is to ful- 
low the same plan tliut is laid down for the treat- 
ment of flmpsy in general, which consists of purg^ 
ing, emetics, and diuretics. When the water a|i- 
pears to be eonfined to one eavity of llie chest, and 
the oppression cannot be borne, some relief may 
be obtained by a sui'gical oi>eration. 

InJIammatitm of the stomach. 

Symptoms. — A.fixed bumingiMiin in the stomach, 
small, very quick haH pulse, stidden and great 
weakness, the pain in the sto'nach increase<l on the 
slightest pressure, vomiting, hiccup. To thei^; 
ai-e sometimes added an t?r} siiKdatous inflamma- 
tion, extending fnim the mouth to the Uumach, 
fainting, clammy sweats, and di-alh. 

CiVtses. — Cold suddenly applied to the body or 
stomach, ilrinking largelv of cold water while very 
warm. The slrikiiig in of eruptions, poisons, gout, 
rhi'umalibiu. Dibiinguish it ti^m intlammation of 
the bowels by the seat of the iiain, which is jut4 
l»elow the breast bone, in what is calle«l the pit of 
the stomach, the burning heat and pain tlieix*, by 
the hiccup and \oiiiitiiig. 

lytnitmctU. -As you value the life of the patient 
bleed him (|uickly, larg<:ly, and fn-queiitly. The 
only safety for him is fouuA in the iearJew use of 
the lancet. 'I'he softness of the pulse is here no 
rule to go by — for it, and the convulsions, arc caus- 
ed by the disease. The rule is to bleed eveiy few 
hours till the inflammation is subdued. From twen- 
ty to thirty ounces may be Uikeii in a full Etream 
from a robust man at the beginning, and ten more 
in 6 or 8 hours, and so on. As s«'Hin as he is bled, 
01 while the blood is flowing, ])Ui him into a warm 
iuith, and have a large blister pivpare<l, whicli, af- 
ter he has remained some lime in the batli, ah mild 
be H^iplied diivctly over the stomach. A warm 
laxative clyster is now to W throw n up, and wlit:n 
the stomach will i*ctain it, give him small quanii* 
tics of arrcw root jelly or gum arabic tea, from 
time to time, with a few <lrops of laudanum. The 
most rigid diet must be ubsei'ved, aud the patient 
kept %-ei7 cpiiet. 

When the inflammation is reducefl, and the sto- 
mach will bear it, a f^-uin of solid opium may Im 
given occasionally wuh advantage. If the disease 
has been brought on by poison taken into tlie sto- 
maeli, anply the remedies directed in sudi cases. 
If mortincalion ensues, death is the inevitable con- 
sequence. It may always be ex^K-cted to lake place, 
when the lancet has not beeu freely employed al 
the beginning, and known to exist, when frriu the 
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■uft nf torture we have just deieribeil, there U a 
■ih1(1«ii cliange to one of perfect ease. 

Cramp in tJie 9tomaeh. 

Sumptom».»^\\{A*'ut KpasmiKiio |Min in the Rto- 
roach, which is so scve?.', as nearly to occasion 
laiiitinic. 

Trehtntent, — Give 50 or f»0 drop^ of laudanum, 
in a (ea-sp04infiii of eth(>r, uith a little hut wine. ■ 
Api>ly hUtidcrs or bottles filled with warm water 
(fi tliL* stniiiHch and soles of iho feet, or nut the (m- ; 
*.ieiit into the warm bath. If the first dose of luu- ; 
danum does not relie\e ihc (tain, repeat iL 



HicatpM, 

Svmptonu. — A spasmodio afTeetion of the sto- 
mach and diaphra;;m, |iro«l(icing the peculiar noist', 
which jcivet rise to the name. 

'iyeatmenU — When hiccups oeeur at the close 
of anj disease, thej may be considered the harbin- 
gert of death; tliej, however, frequently ari«e fi'om ' 
BciilitT in the stomach and other causes. A long 
drau|;lit of cold water, a sudden surprise or fri^it, 

Kutf an end to them. A blister over ttie stomach may 
e applied fur tlie same |>ur]K>se. 1 have suvceedcil ■ 
in relieving a violent case of hiccups, that resisted 
every otheEdpemedy, by the oil of amber, in doses 
of five drops every 10 minutes. It may be taken 
in a little mint water. 



The new preparation of bark called tulphati* oi 
quinine, promises to be of much use in lite con. 
plaint of which we are siK'akiiig. It must (K* takt. 
lu the amount of fnur grains a day, in diviiin' 
dnse% either dissolveil in water, or in pills. \V<*ak 
spirits and water, ur a single glass of sound ohl 



Madeira, may be taken at dinner, but all nialr 
liquors bhould be avoided. Much benefit Iik* neeii 
found to msiiit from a long continued use of tlie 
wine of iron, (made by taking iron filingi' 4 07. 
and ponringoii it four pints of Mndeini wine; L-l 
it FtaufI foranutnth, shaking it fref|ueiitly,)a glaii 
of wliich may be taken twice a day. if llie cum- 
i plaint arise from a direaseil liver, recourse niiiW 
■ oc h^d to tlie plan laid down fi>r its cure. 



* Ikart-fnim^ \ 

This eommon and distressing affection is most 
crflkerallv connected with indigestion. To n'l"'ve 
It for the moment, magnesia, soda, or Seltzer . 
water, kiid water acidulatetl with sul]ihunc acitl, 
may be employed, lo cure the cumplHint re- 
quires the digestive powers to be streiigtliened by , 
tonics, bitters, and the diflerent prc'iKirations ftf 
iron, ke. as directeil for indigestion. Tlie .ijqdi- . 
catloD of a blister over the stomach may l>e ol usi'. { 
llie whijc ozyd of bismutli in 6 grain doses, three . 
dmea a^di^, taken in mdk, lias been found of ser- \ 
viae. 



SjffiUitomi. — ^\Vant ot ap|ietite; low spirits; pains . 
md fulness in the stomach; belching: a sour water 



Vomiting ofblooil. 

Svmptnm».^'\ flow ofdaiic blood from the %U^ 
macTi, preceded by a lense of weight and oppivK- 
sion ill that oiyan. The Llood is generally mixed 
with parlii'h-8 i>f food, &cc. 

Ifistinp;iiisli it front spitting of blood, by its daik 
colour and l>eing mixeti ti itii food. 

Treatment. — If t)ie accompniiying symi^oms be 
inflaniniiitory, blet.il and use s^jine ooling purge; 
if otherwise, try thirty drops of tiie muriuted tine* 
tiire of iron in a glans of water, every hour till the 
bleeding ceases. If the cauMu be a diseased livei 
or tumour in tlie ncighbourliood, treat it accord- 
ingly. 

Fnjfa'vnatton of the Uvtr* 
Sytnptonu. — A dull pain in the right side below 
the rib, which in inore sensible un pressure; an in- 
ability to lie O'l the left siile; \Mn in the right 
siMMilder; a sallow complexion. Such are the 
svmptoms of an acute attack of this disease, 'lliei-u 
is anuther s[K-vies of it called chronie, in which its 
approaches arc so gradual that it is a difficul*. mat- 
ter to determine its nature. It commences « illt all 
the symptoms of iitdigebtion, and enda in jaundice 
or ilropsy. 

Ctinnea. — I^nng continued fever and ague, in- 
flammation; acrid bile; di-iinkei:iiebS, or a ire*,* Uie 
of spirituous lii|Uors is a «ery couimun cause; inju* 
I'ies from blow^, fctc. 

Distinguish it from pleurisy by tlie pnin not 



riainr in the muuth; heartburn; the liowels are ir- ; l>eing vi seven:; and bv its extt-Tiding to tUe icp «•{ 
regular and genemlly eoslive; weakness and ema- ' the shoulder; by not being able t-j rest on the Icti 
oiationt pulse anudl and slow; pain in the head; ' side. 

■kin dry; great uneasiness after cHling. I Tr^a/mm/.— Ulc«'<l the patient acronlinv to n:s 

GsfMea. — All those which i.duce tlebiKty; irx- ■ agf.*,Kn*ngth, and the violence of the [tain, and if ne- 
•cssive indolgencc in the pleasures of the table, or ', cesuiiy, apply a Mi&t«'r c^rr the part, ujuch ni'i'ki 



intcnperance in any way; a sedentary life, or want 
of exercise; a diseued liver. 

Treaiment. — In every case of indigestion, the 
finl thing the patient should do, \% to abstain from 



be kept oi>eii by iJre^^ingit with the savin oiiilme:it. 
The bowels sttf^uld be o|H:nefl tiy Kpv>ni t.dts or 
calomel and jalap. II this tit]f% not atiaie thi: '} nip- 
tomt in a lew days, give a ul'jmel pill of one 



whatever may have tendefl to pnahice it. The ! grain every five hours or nib a dinchm of tit*: 
diet aliould eonsist of animal fijod thitt is light, I htiong'.'Stmercuriiil f nut inci.t i:ito the side until 'liij 
nouriahing, ami easily digesttd. Koasted mutton ' guiii4 ure fouml to >ie a little son:, ^u-m tli<: trit: 
ia perliaps preferable to any other. Country air | tionsfirpills nrtst be di^c-miiiiiivd iiiilil t:i*- iiifi<i<ii 
waA constant exerciw on horseliack are imai'iable ' is well, and then ai^m resorteil to *s ^n:\',i*\ ll 
reme<iies in this iliM»i*e, which, as it is '^-iieRilly ari absc<:is poiuls '^iit*r.pHv, appiv biead ati<J ,u\„}k 
oceasioned by a de|iarture fnirit ibitiiral tubi « and [Kiultices to thu tunionr, ' nut ii.e loeiciiy ii-: 
employments, must l«e rtliev«:d by a n:tuni to wine, l^ark, and a g^i^erouv ihet. \y hvm a<i rn.'- 
them. Flannel bhouM be worn m.-x't the tkin, antf t'-r i*t U; b>* f-lt miMiiii it, r.;i«-:i it »' if % ]■!«<. %t ;■-. 1 
care taken to avoid coM nr t-xp'iinre lo Mt*'. A nrisl pr'ji-etiii^ p:irt vitli ll»e p'lnl uX a Oi»ip I.. <• 
wine glass of the coM ii.fiistiMi « I 'jki-k and quaioiji, 
(nukle by plaeiiig ono oiiii< *; of {Ki *■!' n-d b.-trk arii] 
one of ground qiiassia ir. a t-l'tvj \-sv I, to teliid, i; 
achleii a quart of b<iilin'^ w:4*< ,-. t', 'f. k*-;.l siriiiit'-r- 
ingnear the tin* uiitil Lii*; *li',l': i^ n;<i*i'ri] to a 
flint,) with ten or twt \\»: i;;- ;m '.I \\*k •iitir ol vi- 
lri(d, should be regularly i^L- :., ii,!-> iit/i«-%a 'i;<y, 
fur months. Hie L'>a..i-, u..- * , ■,.- ki -.i i,-^^ i, 'i, 

tome warm laxative as it. : 'i|,«; *\tX: 

fcvne braced or the da.h i»; oi il.c cohl Uatii. 



f>.t, anil i'-t •■ .1 it-i c'^:.*-r:'7 \« ly il ,*l*, '-i.ti 
«■.■"; Ii'it t'» « 1' — r '•.•• » Ol.'.-: liil \\^^^ i\ * OfO,i!' !■ ! • 

efi'-ct*.**!. The I'lW'C a< i'l, !;• oov s ^t t. ii oi «■*! I ■ • 
'hops thn:'.* tlfTi- la '. »y, k' *'■•■*".*' ii«'i'-i--« '■, ;<r I 

Hlf-^tillly Jv'.TV t'T'.-O io, ^lll Vjffi' <illi< « pl<i>t>i«t' « 
f;i||«:. I he InKl'^'i'.i'm J-i th, b'iWi-*«'|, 14 L'l Ij. p|i'> 
ft.ried. 
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tAste '» rSe moath; rcmitingf; the tkin anri eves of 
H yrHo# colour) the stools eUycy, tnd the nrine 
l^i'vine a jellow tinge to ra^ dipped in it. There 
IS H -.mil fiain in the right side, under the last rib, 
which is increased by pressure. When the nain is 
lev re, (here is fever; the pulse hard and full, ke. 
Coitfejr.— An interruption to the regular passage 
of the hile, which is carried into the bloo<l. bile 
\"\ny: formed in too great quantities. The nnt is 
MccHniuncd bv gall-stones, a diseased liver, Ice. 
Ii)tem{>erane« is a very conunon cause, hence Up- 
plc'i*^are more subject to it than others. 

TitaUnetU. — If the pulse be full and hard, the 
pHin gn'at, and other inflammatory sjmntoms be 
pre«c'ii(, blood is to be taken away as ti«ciy as the 
ii«;:eand Ktrenglh of the patient, and the violence of 
the pain, seims to demand. He should then be 
placed in a warm bath, and allowed to remain 
there some time; when removed to bed, a grain or 
t wo of ofiiuni may lie given every few hours until the 
]>.'iin is relieved. Bladders, partly filled with warm 
H ater, or cloths wrung out of not decoctions of i 
Itcibs, may also be apidirtl to the seat of the pain. , 
if the stomach be so irritable as not to retain any 
itiing on it, try fomentations and the effervescing 
mixture, or a blister to the part. As soon as some 
d'-gree of ease is obtained by these means, purga- 
tives roust be employed, and steadily pcraevered 
in; calomel and jalap or Epsom salts, in the ordi- 
iiury doses, answer very well. If, however, tnis 
CHiitiot bo done, and from the pain being acute at 
one iwrticular spot, there is reasjn to aupjiose that 
H gall-stone is lodged there, the following remedy 
may be tried, of which one-fifth or a little less may 
be taken every morning, drinking freely of chicken 
broth, flaxseed tea, or barley-water after it. 

Ether, 3 drachms, spirits of turpentine, 9 drt. 
Mix them. 

The diet oo^ht to he vegetable, and should the 
disease Itave arisen from a neglected inflammation 
«f the liver, it roust be treated with mercury. 
(See inflammation of the liver.) If putrid symp- 
tDins show themselves, meet them with the reme- 
dies already directed for such cases. Iteeular ex- 
ercise (on horseback, if possible) should never 
be iieglectcil by persons subject to tliis disease. 

Ague cake. 
This is tlic vulgar appellation for an enlarged 
«pleeii, and expresses, with much brief meaning, 
tlib cauHe of the complaint, as it generally results 
fi-oin ill-treated or obstinate intermittents. It is, 
h iwever, not productive of much uneasiness, and 
fi-e<^ueiit1y disapjiears of itsclC The plan of treat- 
ment, if there is acute pain in the |mrt,i8 to bleed, 
purge, and bliatey, u it remains enlarged after 
this, niercury may^be rcsoited to, as directed in 
dironio inflaromation of the liver. 



Inflammation of the intcttineo, 
Symptomo. — Sluirp pain in ths bowels, which 
siiouts round the navel, and which is increased by 
prt'ssurc, sudden loss of strength, vomiting of dark 
coloured, aometimes excrerocntitious matter, eo»- 
tivcnest, small, quick and hard pulse, high colour- 
ed urine. 

Distinguish it from cholie, by the pain beinr in- 
creased by pressure, whereas in cliulio it is reliev- 
ed by it. 

iWatmeni, — Tliis is another of those formidable 
discaiies that re(iuirc the most actively riMlucing 
nieasuiTS in the onseL From sixteen to twenty 
fiunrei of blood ought to be taken away at once, 
and the patient place<l in a warm bath, alW which 
a^ large blister should be a-tplied to the belly. 
KinilTient and laxative clysters may be inieGte<l 
tiviii time to time, and if the vomitiDg^aad IrrltU' 



bility of the stomach permit it to b« retainrd, gifp 
a lai^ dose of castor oil. if tl.is be rejeeteil, irr 
the oil mixture, Xa 1, or fifteen grains of calomel 
made into sroaH pills and taken at once. Thn 
however, (thoojgh one of great implntanee) is s 
secondary consideration To sabdae Uig inflam- 
mation by large and repeated bleedinga, being the 
great object To effect this, if in Sve or six hour, 
after the first bleeding, the pain, &e. be not re- 
lieved, take away ten or twelve ounces more, and 
so on till that (desirable object is obuincd. The 
diet should consist of small quantities of barley or 
rice water only. If in the latter stages of the div 
ease, when the inflammation has somew hat subud- 
e<l, an obstinate costiveiies^ be found to resist all 
the usual remedies, dasliing eold water over the 
belly will sometimes Miceeed. 

luiraember that this complaint frequently roas 
its course in a day or two, and that, uiueas the ba- 
eet be fearlesdy employed in the verv banning, 
mortification and deatli will ensue. If a strai^iQ- 
lated rupture oeeasion tlie disease, the same, aod 
if possible, still stronger reasons exist for bleed- 
ing, previously to any attemps at reduction. Whev 
certain quantities are mentioned, it la always to be 
understood, that they arc applicable to robust men. 
Common sense will dictate tlie neeeaiiMr of dinin 
i siting them, as the patient may fall more or le« 
short of this description. 

No. 1. Oil muttire.^-The yolk of one cgs, cas- 
tor oil, S ounces. Mix them well, and add lavcu- 
der eompoynd, S drachms, sugar, 1 ounce, water 
5 ounces. Mix them well. The dose is a taM^ 
spoonful ever}' hour till it operatea, or half the 
quantity at once, the remainder in divided doses, 
ii no passage is obtained afler a apace of fom 
hours. 



Cholera Morhwt, 

Symptomo. — ^A violent vomiting and pnreing ol 
bile, preceded by a pin in the stomach and bow- 
els, quick, weak and fluttering pulse, heat, tliirsi, 
cold sweats, hiccups, and sometimes death in a few 
hours. 

l\eatment, — Wash out the stomach and bowdi 
with copious draughts of chamomile tea, barley or 
chicken water, &c and inject clusters of the same 
articles. Bladders or bottles containing hot water, 
should be apnlied to the feet, and flannel cloths, 
wnmg out ot hot spirits, be laid over the stomach. 
When from the cituintily of barley water, ko. that 
has been Mkcn, it is supposed that tlie stomach is 
sufllcieiiUy cleared, ^ve two ^ins of solid opium 
in a pill, and rei»eat it every tew hours aa the case 
may require. If the weakneM be very vreat, and 
the simsms so alarming as to eause a fear of the 
immediate result, the quantity of opium may be 
increased to six, eicht or ten grains at a dose for 
an adult. If tlie pill will not remain in the sto- 
mach, give ei^ity or ninety Jrons of laudanum, in 
a table-spoontul of thin starch, hy clyster, and re» 
l»cat it as otlen as may be nt^oessaiy. Fifty or sixty 
drops of laudanum m a *iiiall quantitv of strong 
mint tea, or the eft'ervescing draught, will frequent- 
ly sueeeed in allaying the irritauon. If all tnese 
means fail, apply a blister to the stomach. When 
the violence of the attack is over, give castor oil or 
the oil mixture to can*}- off the bile that may re- 
main in the bowels. To complete the recovery, 
and to guanl against a second atUck, a complete 
casing of flannel is ivqnisite, together with the use 
of vegetable bitters and funics. Persons subject 
to this disease, should t>e cautious iu their ifiei, 
and avoid ex^iosure to moist cold air. 

Dyoenteni, 
4r"!^*MM.— Fever, frequent mall ikools, a»> 
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"^ >lbiitnied by griping, bearing down paini, the 
diaehnrge cmisisting ot pure blood or olood and 
nwltrr^ loroeiiroes resembling; the shreds or wash- 
ingi of raw flesh, a constant desire to go to stooi, 
vomitin}^. ' 

Distinguish it from a diarrhcea or lax, by the fe- 
ver, griiiin|r paint, and the constant desire to eva- 
eiiate the Dowels, bv the discharge itself being 
blood, or matter streamed with blomi, hie. 

TretUment. — As dysentery or bloody flux is al- 
most always in this country connected with con- 
siderable itiflammation, it will be proper, iiF most 
eases, to bleed the patient at the bcginiii..g of the 
attack; caution, however, is recfuisite in repeating 
the qieration, as typhus symptortis sometimes fol- 
low it Whether it be thought prudent to bleed 
or not, reiieated doses of eastor oil, with cly8<ers 
of the same, ami the applieation of blisters to t!ie 
belly, thuuid nevur be omitted. If there is t.tuch 
voniiting at the commencement, the stomath and 
bowels mny be cleansed by bariey or rice water 
taken by the mouth and in clysters. As soon as 
Chiait effected, give a grain or two of solid opium; 
if it be rejected, 80 or 90 drops of laudanum in a 
table-spoonful of chicken broth or starch, by clys- 
ter. The stomach may also be bathed with a mix- 
ture of spirits of camphor and laudanum, and the 
irritation redueetl by all tlie means recommended 
f^r the tame symptoms in cholera-morbus. The 
diet should consist of gum urabic dissoWcd in milk, 
arrow r»Tot jelly, barley water, kc Clysters of the 
same articles,' with the addition of an ounce of 
olive oil, and twenty drops of lauflanum, may lie 
likewise injected several times in the day. To- 
WHnls the latter end of the complaint, opium and 
astringents are proper and indeed necessary, taking 
•are to obviate costiTeness by occasional doses ot 
•aslor oil. I say the IkU r end of it, fur in the 
eommenceroent they wou. ' be hurtfiil. In this 
atage of it also, if a severe tenesmus, (or consunt 
deaireto go to stool) remains, anodvne clystera will 
oe found useful, or, what is more eAectual, a couple 
nf grains of opium placed just within the funda- 
ment. The various astringents, which are tiroiior 
for dysentery in iu latter stages, are found below. 
Mid may be used with port wine and wuter, ai a 
drink. 

jUiringent9. — Chalk mixture, 4 ounces, tincuire 
cf kino, 1 drachm, cinnamon water, t2 ounces, lau- 
.danum, ^ drachm. The dose is a tabk-spoonful 
every two houra, or oftener if necessary.— Or, 

Tmcture of catechu, i ounces. Take two tea- 
ipoonsful in a little port wine every hour, or oflen- 
er if required.— Or. 

Extract of logwood, 90 grains, cinnamon water, 
% ooiicea, tincture of kino, 1 dr4chm, sugar, S 
draehma. To be taken at once. 

JXarrhma or lax, 

fi]yvNpfOfM.— Repeated and large discharges of a 
Ibin excreroentiiious matter by stool, attended with 
griping and a nimnlin}^ noise in tiie bowels. 

lyeaiment. — If the disease arises from cold, a 
fnw doses of the chalk mixture, No. 1, will fiv- 
quently p(Lt an end to iL It is, however, sometimes 
necessary to begin with an emetic of twenty grains 
nf i]iecacuanha, and Uien 0|>en the bowels ly some 
mild purgative, as castor oil or rhubarb. Itathing 
the feet in warm water, and copious draughis of 
lioneset tea, will be found of great benefli, if it 
'.irigioate from suppressed perspiration. For the 
lame purpose also, from 6 to 10 ^ins of Dover's 
powder Daay be taken ai ui|;ht, being carefiA. not to 
uriiik any thing fur some time after it. K vorms 
are the cause, treat it at directed. WKjb '. is oc- 
casioned liy more weakness, a'^d in the Ipiter stages 
•fit ^proottud from what it mayi) when evecy irri- 
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tating matter is expelled, opium, combined with 

j astringents, is necessary as in the siir.ilar period ol 

I dysentcr}'. The diet should consist, n the begin- 

I ning, of rice, milk, sago, kc and sunsequ*ntly ol 

! roasted chicken. Weak brandy and water, or nort 

Urine and water, mav accompany the chicken for a 

common drink, l^emons subject to complaints 

of this kino, should defend their bowels from the 

action of cold, by a flannel Miirt, the feet and otlicr 

parts of the liody should alHO be kept warm. 

No. I. Chalk' mixture. — Pre|)ared chalk, 2 dra. 
lo:if sugar, 1 (hnichni, rub tliem well together in • 
mortar, and add, gradually, of mucilage of gum 
arable, I ounce, water, 6 ounces, lavender com*- 
pound, 2 drachms, laudanum, 30 dnips. The dosa 
IS a table-siioonful every hour or oftener. Shake 
the l>oitle well iiefore pouring out the liquid, or tlie 
chalk will be at the bottom. 



Colic, 
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Symptom: — Violent shooting pain that twists 
round the navel, the skin of the belly drawn into 
balls, obstinate costivencss, sometimes a vomitina 
of exci'emenL DiRlinguisb it from intlammHtion of 
the bowels, by the ]Kiiii bring relieved by pressure, 
and from otiier ilisi^asos by tlie twisting round iha 
navel, the skin being drawn into balls, hcc. 

7*refi/TOeii/.— The tirat thing to be done in this 
disease is to give a large done of laudanum in a lit- 
tle peppermint water, to oiH*n a vein, and apply a 
mustard iM)uUioc below the navel. Fifty, sixty oi 
seventy dro[>s of laiidaniiin may be given at once, 
as the pain is more or less violent, and the dose be 
reiHaitcd in a half hour, or less time, if ease is not 
procured. IMie quantity of blood to he drawn will 
also de]M:nd on tlie same circumstance, taking into 
consideration the st rengvh of the |>atient. In severe 
CMdes, 16 ounces may be uoout the mark. Durir g 
this time, if the first doses of laudanum are found 
ineflectual in re<iucing the pain, and it it very 
great, eighty or ninety drops may be given aa a 
clyster in a gill of gruel, or warm water. One 
||^at rule in the treatment of colic, wnerethe pain 
IS excessive, is, to continue the nse of opium in 
sudi increased doses as will relieve it!— When 
this is obtained, castor oil by the mouth and clya* 
ter must he employed to open the bowels. 

In bilious colic when there is a vomiting of 
bile, the eflei*vescing dnuight. with thirt^ li-opt of 
laudanum may be taken, to quiet the st jmach, to 
which, flannels wrung out of warm spirits may be 
applied. When the vomiting has afuited, the oil 
mixture or the pills below should be taken until a 
free discbarge is procured. If, notwithstanding 
our endeavours, the (lipase proceeds to su^ an 
extent a« to induce a vomiting of excrement, (lie to- 
bacco clyster mu.n be tried, or an attempt be made 
to All the intestines with warm water. This it done 
by forcibly injecting it in large quantitiea, at the 
same time tlie patient swallows aa much as he is 
able. In this way, witli a proiier syringe, two gal- 
lons have been suorvsKfuHv introduced. In all caseJ 
of colic, when there is onstinate eo8tiv«9iess, an ex- 
amination 01 the fundaiiieut should be made with 
the finger. If theit} are anv hard, dry pieces of 
excrement there, they mav be removed either by 
the linger or the handle ot a si>oon. 

Those «!io are subject to colic should avoid 
fcitnentfd liquors, and as much aa possible, ve- 
getable food; be alwavs well clot'iied, and tnke care 
not to expose tliemselves to cold biid wet. The 
boweltf should never be allowL^I to remain costive. 

PwgtUivt pHlt.—Of calomel ami jalap, each 10 
grains, ofiium, one gnun and a half, tartar emetic, 
half a grain, oil of aniaeed. one droii. Moke the 
whole into a maia. To ^' % or divicVi 

it in piilkaf thft pstuM 
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Painter*9 colic. 

SymptomM. — ^^Paiii Hnd weight in the bcllr, helch- 
mg, constant desire to go to stool, which is inef- 
(cdiial, quick ccnitractea pulse, the bellj becomes 
|NiintuI to the touch, and is drawn into knots, con- 
stant colic iiains, the patient sits in a bent position, 
«IUrr H while pnlxv ofiMirt, or of the whole body. 

7V««/wi«»/.— 'I'his (iisoase is but too apt to end 
in iialsy, learing the hands and limbs contracted 
and n«cleiiii. In every case of colic, whose synii>- 
lonis resiMuble the simve, if the person has been 
ex|K)Ked to lead in any of its shai>es, all doubt on 
the subject vanisihcs. 

If from the violence of the attack an inflamma- 
tion of the bo well be feare<l, bleed acconling to 
the age, ficc. of the patient. Give laudanum in 
large doses, and rub the belly well wiih warm spi- 
rits, and place him in a bath as hot as he can bear 
it. As soon as he is well ilried, and has rested in 
befl :t ft- w. mi miles, take him up, and k\%\\ u bucket 
of cold water over his belly and thighs, or mix 
an otnice of calcined magnesia in a pint of milk, 
and give a wine-glassful eveiy half hour, tuitil case 
is obtained. If this, with castor oil by the mouth 
and in clysters, will not produce a stool, apply a 
largi: blister to the belly. As soon as the symptoms 
are somewhat abated, castor oil or laxative clysters 
uiay (K* i-esorted to for the purpose of ket^fiing the 
bo(ly open; and to gtiard against a return, small 
doses of opium should be taken from time to time. 
Bitters, tlie different piv{»aral ions of iron, bark, 
kc. are necessary to restore the strength of the 
system. A rao<lem physician of great eminence, 
recommends, (in all cases, where the dist*a.te is 
clearly owing to lead) a salivation, by nibbing in, 
on the wrists, night and morning, one di-achm of 
BtroDg mercurial ointment 

//orwit. 

Sifmptomi. — Intolerable itching at the nose, 
sometimes at the fundament, dirfagrceable breath, 
finding of (he teeth and starting during sleep, 
hardness of the belly, gradual emaciation, colic, 
and sometimes Ciinvulsions. 

Tretitmetit. — This will vary according to the 
kind of worm tiiat is to be destroyed. They are 
of three kinds: 

The vfhite thread toomi 

Reseir 'es a small piece of white thread, aYid is 
usually found near the fundament, at the lower end 
of the guts, where if produces a conti^ction of tlie 
parts, and a most intolerable itching. Clysters of 
lime water will fretpiently bring whole nests of 
tliem away, and procure •nstant relief. The tinc- 
ture of aloes, below, however, is by far the best 
remlHy known, for not only this, but the round 
worm, 

llincttire of ahei. — Soootorine aloes, 1 ounce, 
liquorice, S ounces, coriander seeds, half an ounce, 
pn, 1 pint. Digest in a buttle for a week, sliak- 
nig t'.ie bottle frequently, tlicn rtrain. The dose 
for a child is a tea-s|>ooi t''i ever)' morning, for an 
adult two table-s|)oonsful, with half the quantity 
of a strong decoction of the Carolina pmk ruoL 
77m? rou:ulvform 

Occupies the small intestines and sometimes the 
itonnch. It is of various lengths, from 3 to 8 or 
more inches. If the lir.cture <if aloes fail to re- 
move it, the pink root mny be takes in decoction, 
or m pow<lt'r, in dose? of 60 or 8() grains, to l>e fol- 
lowed afler three or four days by ten or fiftt>en 
gmins of calomel. Cowhage, in moiasscs or honey, 
with a dose of castor oil evciy thinl day, luis been 
very highly extollc<l. In cases wliei'e all other 
mtans tiave failed, tobacco leaves, pcunded with vi- 
negar and applied to the belly, have produced Uie 
desired effect. • 



The tape 

Inhabits the whole of tne internal esnal, and fire 
qnenly defies all our efforts to geC him oat of it 
l^rgc doses of spirits of turpentine, from one ts 
two «»unees, in barley water, nave been advantage* 
ou&ly employed for tliis purjtose. If the spirits ul 
(iirp'tfntine be tried, large quantities of gruel m 
barley water shouhl be used with it, in order to 
pi-event its irritating tlie stomach and kidneys. 

By whatever means these troubles«mie guests anr 
got rid of, the patient should be careful to strengthen 
his system and bowels, by a course of hark, biiterv 
wine, bi'i, and to use a great proportion of animal 
food in his diet. Repeated purging with calomel 
is, perhaps, as eflftxtual a remedy for worms as wa 
hare, pailicularly if succeeded by the pink root tea 

htjtntmnatim of tlie kiflney; 

Symptonu. — l>ee]) seated {lain in the small of the 
hack, urine high-coloure«l and small in quantity, 
sometimes bloo<ly, sickness at the stonutch, vo« 
miting. 

Treatment, — This will depend upon the cause. 
If it prtiaeed from gravel, the nlan to be pursued 
will be detailed under that heaa. If it arise from 
any other, blee<l the patient freely, repeat it in ten 
or twelve honrs, if necessary, and ]»ut«him into s 
warm bath. Twenty grains or more of tlie uva- 
uisi, with half a grain of opium three times a day, 
accomi>anied by small quantities of warm barley 
or lice waier, is one of the must valuable remedies 
we are in possession of. The diit, during tlie at- 
tack, sliould consist of mucilaginous driiiks only, 
which must be frequently taken, notw itiislanding 
they may be rejected by vomiting. 

GrawL 

Sumptoms, — A fixed pain in the loins, numbneti 
of the tliigh, constant vomiting, retntction of the 
testicle, urine small in quantity, voided with pain, 
and sometimes hloo<ly. As the gravel passtrs from 
the kidney into the bUdder, the [win is so acute as 
to occasion fainting, kc &o. 

'i'reattnetit. — Bleed the {mtient freely, and put 
him i^ito a warm bath, where he should remain 
some time. Meanwhile an emollient and anodyne 
clyster should be got ivady, which must be giveo 
to him as soon as he leaves it. Cloths wrung out of 
decoctions of herbs or warm spirits and water, 
shoiilii be applied to the part, and small quantities 
of warm gum arabic tea or barley water be taken 
frequently. A grain of opium, every two hours, 
will be found useful. Strong coffee, without near 
or cream, some.imes acts like a charm in sootliiug 
the pain: twenty drops of the spirits of turi>entine, 
taken on a lump of sugar every half hour, is said, 
by high authority, to »o the same. If the irrita- 
tion of the stomach is very great, the effervescing 
draught, with 30 or 40 drops of laudanum, may be 
tried. When tlH> pain, £cc. is somewhat abated, 
the bowels should be opened with castor oil. The 
uva-ursi, as Wfi)rc mentioned, is one of the most 
valuable remedies in all diseases of the kidneys 
that we have. BlisttTS in all such cases are never 
to be applied. Persons subject to this uistresaing 
com]daint, sliouUl be cai*el'id to avoid acids and 
fernieiilf.-d liquors of all kinds, including the ret! 
wines, hrer, pickles, &cc. For a common drink. 
Soil water, or the si'ltzer and soda wateim arc t<i 
be prefen^d. When any threatening symptoms 
.are perceived, recourse should be had to the uvh- 
iJiVi, in small doses of ten or twelve gmiii, with 
hidf u grain of opium tliree times a day, to ue Oiri>- 
tiiiued for weeks. 



Symptonu. 



Infummation of the bladder, ' 
».— Pain and twclling of the 



bladder 



<- 
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ttie |iain inereiited hy nrcsinre, a frequent desire to 
make water, which either cf lines away in siu»ll 
i|iiantities or is total I r suppru&Mil. 

lYeatmenL — Bleed the {iNticiit freely, accor<liiig 
to his age and str<'n(;th, and put hini in the wMrni 
iMth. Iiijcct mucilM{;iiiou8 and laxanve clysters, 
•ml pursue the exact plan of tn-atnieiit thai is it;- 
•oiu.nendcd for the c^use from which it may pro- 
««!edi See suppression of urine, kc. 

DiffivtUtt of urine. 

Symptomt.—'A. irequeiil defiire to make water, 
tflcnded with iMin, heat, and difficulty in doing so; 
n fulness in the bladder. 

Treatment. — If it arise from simide irritation 
bj blisters, ko. plentiful draughts of warm liquidN, 
AS gum arabie or barley water will be sufficient to 
remove iL If from any other cause, a bladder half 
fille<l with warm water, or chtths wrun«^ out of a 
warm decoction of herbs, sliould bekeptcouHtHiitly 
•liplied over the parts, and mild clysters of thin 
•Uureh be freipiently injected. 

Sitpprestian of wine. 

Symptfmt. — Pain aiid swcUin*; of the bladder, 
violent and fruitless attempts to make water, at- 
tended with excruciating pain, ficc. 

Y'fvalmifni.-— As a total suppression of urine is 
always atteiidetl with considerable danger, there 
•houltl be no delay in endeavouring to remove it. 
Tlie first step is to bleetl the patient, who should 
iroroefliately aflcr be placed in the warm bath. 
While lie is tliere, a laxative and aiKMlyne clyster 
must be got ready, which is to be given as soon as 
he leaves it, and fi-etpieutly repeated. In the mean 
lime the warm fomentations, and bladder of hot 
^ater must be kept applied, and the inixliii'e below 
be taken eveiT three or four hours. If there be any 
diffic:iltv in procuring it, twenty drttps of laudanum 
m a little warm barley av rice water, or a decne. 
tion of tlie flandelion, will answer in stead. Warm 
■weetoil or milk and water may he injected un the 
urethra, and 6 or 8 grains of camphor in a little 
milk be taken every hour. 

If uo relief is obtaine<l by theisc means, apply 
now or ice to the bladder, or make tlie {laiienl 
iland on a cold brick, or stone {^veinent, and dash 
•old vau;r over his thi^^hs, and if this fail, try the 
tobaeeo e'yster, which sometimes succeeds afier 
vnsTf thing else lias been resorted to in vain. If a 
catheter can be procure*), try to (lass it into the 
bladder while in the bath. If the i»aticnt himself 
eaniiot do it^ let a handy triend attempt it; if foiled 
in one iKisition, trv another, success is of the ut- 
most importance, tor Uiere is nothing but an one- 
ration, in the eveat of its not being obuined, tliat 
oui save lifft. 

In ever^ cat9 of suppression of urine, the ortler 
of remedies then are, blood-letting, the. warm batli, 
laiativet and ano<iyne clysters, fomentations, or 
bladders half filled with warm water over the lower 
b«lly, camphor and milk every hour, or evei*y three 
houra, passing the catheter, dashing cold water 
over the thighs and legs, or applying snow or ice 
(o the blad<ler, and lastly, the tobacco clyster. 

•rifix/fire.— Mucilage of gum arabie, 1 K ounce, 
olive oil, 2 drachms, iiub them well togetlier, and 
add ether, 1 urachm, laudanum, dU drops. 

JnconUntncy ofttrine. 
Syatptom».~^Au involuutary dribbling or flow of 
nine. 

Ffvalrwn/.— If it arises from a relaxation or 

weakness of the (tarts, use the cold bath daily, a^H 

f/kf blisters between the fundament anf' the bag, 

iM have reoourse to bariL aud \h^ differeut touiea. 

9 U 



as in>n, &c. recommended in indigestion. Twenry 
or ihiry strains of the uva iirsi, twice or three 
liutes a day, witli h:df a pint of lime water afler 
each di)He, may also be tried. If the disease is oe- 
ejiHioiied by a palsy of the parts, the tincture of 
Spanish flics may lie of senice. If a stone in the 
bladder is the cause, apply to a siirg«>nn to cut i' 
out. In the mean time, stmie kind of vessel sliouh' 
be attached to the yanl, to n'ceive the urine, in oi^> 
der to pi-event it from excoriating tlie parth. 

Sto'tie in the bladder, 

Symptoma. — A IVe<pient desire to make water 
which c'iines away in binall tiuaniilies at a tune, 
and is often suddenly interrupted, the last drops (»i 
it occasioning pain in the heail of the yani, riding 
•>ver a rouj^h road, or any iri'egnlar motion or jolt- 
ing, caufMis excruciating pain and bloody urine, ac- 
coinptmied with a constHiit di'sire to go to stool^ 
itching of the fundament, a numbness in the thighs, 
bcc, i*elniction or ilrawing up r tne testicle. 

Trtfotmcnt. — Cutting out the stone is the only 
remedy. 

Diiibetetty or nn imm derate Jivw of itrtne. 

SymptomH. — Fix*(|iient discliarges of'^large quan- 
tities of urin*, whicli is sonietiinesof a sweet taste, 
skin «lry, bowels costive, Hpi>etite voracious, weak- 
ness, and gradual eniauaijon of the whole bo<ly. 

TrfatmetU. — Tlie principal remeily fo»' the curt 
of this disea&e, consists in cnnlining the |Mitient to 
a diet composed exclusively of animal food. Blis- 
ters may, also, In; applied over the kidneys, and 
kept open with the savin ointment. The prescri|>- 
tion below has proved eminently successful. The 
eiu'bonatc of ammonia, in doses of 11 or 12 g^ins 
three times a day, is strongly recommended, upon 
high authority. In addi*'on to these, oiMUin in li- 
bend doses, exercise on hni'seback, the ffeiih-biniMh, 
and fl'uinel next the skin, are not to be neglected. 
The bowels shoiild be ke, t o[m.mi ty rhubarb. 

/*rtf*n'»y///o«.— Peruvian bark, uva ursi, of each 
"if) gniins, opium f^ jraiu. Make a powder, tb l>e 
taken llii-ee times a dav with lime water. 



Droptif of tfie bfUy, 

Stfmpfoma.—'X swelling ^f the belly, from wa- 
ter contained in it, preceded by a diminution of 
urine, dry skin, aiul uppression at the t>reitst. 

TretUineHt. — One of the most valuable remedies 
fordi'^lisy is found in the ehiterium, one-fouitli of 
a gr:iin of which is a dose. As it is ^ most acti\e 
aiticle, it is pr(qK*r to begin with one-sixteenth of 
a o^rain daily, which may be cautiously increaseji to 
a fourth, rr till it is found to exert its lull powers by 
bringing away large watery stools. From an ounce 
to an ounce and a half of cream of tartar, dissolv- 
ed in water, and taken daily, has frequently suc- 
oi^eded in removing the complaint. As obieotions 
are sometimes made to the quantity of this latter 
article, A an oz. of it, with 1 oi Sgrs. of gambojre, 
every other day, may be substituted for iL Sis 
grains of calomel, with one or two of gamboge, 
taken twice or three times a week, have cured the 
disease. Uathing the feet before goine to bed, and . 
taking immediately aiier 20 grains of Dover's {)ow- 
der, by producing copious sweating, has piXMluced 
the same effect. 

Dropsy is, notwitlistanding, a difficult disease to 
cure. It must be attempteil, however, by the U!ie 
of s'ich ailicles as we have roeiitioued, beginning 
with the firtt, aiid if it fail, proeeeding to the next 
and so on If tiie awelluMr iaoKaiM lo auch an 
extent as to be •baolnta*' "^ «Bd for a 

surgeon to dn« off laalUw nf 

the diwaiey tlw tt 
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restored br hnrk, vine, ind the tonic plan recom- 
mended for indigestion. 

Tympany, 

Sjfmjaonu. — The tymptoms of tympanr, or a 
eollection of air either in the intestines thornseiTes 
or in the cavity of the bellv, are more or ^ss gi-a- 
dual in their approach. \Vhen the discaw (iea 
1ft itliin the intestines, it commences with wind in 
the stomach and bowels, which keeps up a con- 
stant rumbling, belching, kc, colic, costiveness, 
diminution of urine, want of appetite, &cc. \Vb' n 
.t is in the cavity ot the belly, and outside the in- 
testines, the swelling is much grtnter, and very 
elastic, when it is struck, giving a hollow sound 
like a drum; th(*re is no belching, && 

'lYeatment, — If the complaint is witliin the in- 
testines, keep tlie nozzle of a dystei^pipe up the 
fundament, to iMrmit the wind to pass through it. 
In onler to diminish the nressure on the bowplt. 
SVarm mint tea, ginger, norse-radish, etiier, Cay- 
enne pen|>er, spices and e"8(;ntial oils, with hixa- 
live meuicines and clysters, should be freely used, 
with a mo<ieratt'ly tight broad bandage round the 
belly. If these means do not answer tlie end, wann 
and active purges mnst be resorted to, such as the 
compound tincture of senna or jala|i. If no relief 
is obtaincf*, and the costiveness contniues obstinate, 
apply ponnded ice to the belly. Uubbing it with [ 
turi»entine may, also, prove useful. It is very apt 
to terminate in death. 



GrOfiorrAtra, or dap, 

Symptomt. — A tingling sensation at the end of 
the yanl, which swells, looks re<l and inflamed, 
followed by a discharge of matter that stains the 
linen, first of a whiiisli, then of a yellow or green 
colour, a scalding pain in making water, involun- 
tury and ]>ainful erections. 

Treatment, — ^There arc two kinds of this afTeo- 
*ion, the mild wm\ the vindent. The first is of so 
trivial a nature, that plentiful drauehts uf any 
soothing liquid, as barley water or nux8*;cd tea, 
with a low diet, are sufficient to reiaove it. The 
second produces effects more or less violent on dif- 
t-'rent persons, and occasionally resists for monUis 
:vcrT remedy that can be thought of. If there be 
>nucri pain and ir^flammatiun in the i>cnis, a^iply a 
bread aiul milk poultice to it, take a dose of salts, 
and lose some blood. This is the more necessarv 
if in consequence of the swelling of the foreskin it 
cannot be drawn back, or being back, cannot be 
drawn forward. In the mean time, take pretty 
large doses of the balsam copaivsc, daily. A vuy 
low diet should be adhered to, and the pat'ent re- 
main perfectly quiet 

A painful incurvation of the yard, called a chor- 
dee, may be relieved by dipping it into cold water, 
or surrounding it with cloths soaked in laudanum. 
To prevent it, take 50 or 60 drops of the latter ar- 
ticle on going to bed. 

If in consequence of violent exercise, or strong 
Hijectiuns, the testicles swell, confine the patient 
'HI his back, bleed and purge bim. Pounded ice 
tY anow, or cloths dipped in cold vinegar oi«water, 
•hould also be api)lie4l to the parU, and a very low 
diet strictly ol>Hcrvc<l. If, from the same cause, 
tlie glands m the groin are enlarged, treat them in 
like manner. 



ever, liT the daily use of the eold bath, tod % 
drops o\ the murtated tincture of iron, taken three 
limes a day, for months, in n glnat of the ccdd ia^ 
fusion of bark. The best Mlviee to be given is 
this case is to Apply at once to sn intelligent iv> 
geon. 

Irrnohmtary emieaune. 

Sympiomi.'—\T\ involuntary erolasion of semm 
dui-':ng sleep, inducing great emaciation nnd de- 
bility. 

'hxatmenU — Abstain from all aexaaJ indulRme 
and lascivious ideas or books, sleep on a hard bed, 
use the cold bath daily, with a generous and noni^ 
ishing diet C3halybeatte water art* all the diffiemtt 
preparations of iitMit with the eold iniu»lon of bark 
and elixir of vitriol, as directed for iidigestion, 
should be freely employed. 

SiricUtret. 

Symptomt. — A diflicnitv in passing water, which, 
instv>a<i of flowing in a full stream, cither dribbles 
away, twiitts like a corkscrew, or splits and forks 
in two or Uiree directions, llicy ore oecasioneil 
by stronp: injections, long continue<l or ill treated 
clan. Tlie cause, however, is not always to be 
SKiisfactorily ascertained. 

Treatmejtt. — Procure several bonnes of diflTerenl 
sizes. Take the largest one, dip K in sweet oil, 
and pass it into the urethra till it meets with thf 
stricture, then make a mark on the bougie, so that 
wlien it is withdrawn, you can tell how far down 
tiie passage the obstiniction exists, and havin|[ as- 
certained this, take the smallest one, well oiled, 
and endeavour to pass it an inch or two beyond the 
stricture. If Uiis can be accomplished, let it re- 
main so a few minutes. This must be re^tes-Urd 
every day, letting the instrument remain some* bat 
longer each time it is passed, and after a few days, 
using one a little larger, anci so on progressivfly* 
until the largest one can be introduced. If this 
fails, apply to a surgeon, who will destroy it vitli 
caustic 



Giett, 
-The weeping of a thin glairy fluid, 
iiKe'the white of an egg, trom the penis, eauaed by 
a long continued clap. 

lYeatmeni, — ^A gleet }t exceedingly diflieult to 
get rid of, and frequently detes eveiy effort that is 
Buule for that purpose It mint be attemptedy how- 



Syphilii^ or pox. 

Symptoms. — Chanrres and buboes arc among 
the first symptoms of this dreadful malady, whidi, 
if not cliecked, goes on to cauae an ulcerated 
throat, nodes, a destniction of the bones and cartil- 
ages of the nose, and tlie palate. The yoiee ii 
lost, tlie hair falls off, foul spreading ulcers diow 
themselves all over the body, the stench of which 
is insupportable, and before he diea, the miserable 
victim to it becomes a loathsome mass of corrnp- 
tioii. 

A chancre at first resembles a pimple, with a 
little pit or depression containing matter, which 
soon becomes an ulcer, wiili an irregular thickeitcd 
ei\^, covcre<l with a tough, asli-uuloared matter, 
the basis of which is liani and surrounded by li»- 
flanuna:*on. It is generally fotmd on the ftireskia 
or hea<l '..'"beyanl. 

A bubo is an enlargement of a gland in tha 
groin, beginning ir a small hard lump^ not bigger 
tlian abean,aiid inot**.^iig to tlie size (Ha hen's egt; 

A node is a hard tumour formed on a bone. 

Treatment, — Apply at once to an intelligent 
physician. If this be impossiule, confine the pa- 
tient to an extraordinary low diet, and keep tint 
parts dean. A strong decoction of guaiaoum and 
sarsaparilla may be used daily, and all stimulating 
substances must be avoided. Eveir one has soniv 
infallible receipt to cure this disorderf but in nine 
oases out of ten the remedy proves worse than tlie 
disease. A% fur tiie chancres, touch them witk 
lunar eausUe, and apply a little pieee of rag to 
them, imeared with red precipiute ointment. U 



MEDICINE. 

MirT *Tf sitiinted widrr the foiTskin,^»#«cli \n hchi »■ 
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vrrnt its increasing, and t)ic formation u( niatttT is 
iru'vitablo, •i>plT jKnillices to it, aiul as soon ns a 
<);ictnation can be felt, let out it« contents bv tevtr- 



nnjr jirevi 
mntion, di^aite, or cxteninl vioionco. 

7Vtxi/in«n/— Apply nnmedialGly to a aurgeon. 
CaBtrnlioii, and that at on early fltale of the dia- 



i:d Rinal I punctures through tlu* skin with n sliarn .envo, is the only remedy that can save lite. ^ 
i''inc<rt. To assist in the evacuation, press a sott j (aircl'nl, however, to di8t*ii«rui.sli ii fn»m aimpl* 
fpofigc gently on the tumour. MwellinK of tiie testicle 1^ inilammtttiun. bUiws, <kc. 

_ Which «ee. 
Cancer of the ifurtl. 

•SVm^/om».— A small tumour, like a wart, upon : 
tho hi'ad of the yanl or fonrskin, followed hv in- ;; Imrxitenry. 

fhinimation aud nlccTalion, vhich dischar};(>R a thin ■ *^"" *" of three kinds. The first arises from an 
'lisagn^eahlo fluid; after a time, ■ cancerous fundus j, o"?'»«l 'je^i'^'t «» »he onraiis of gonoralion. TJio 
IS pr'Mluced, attended by a nioit intolerable bum- J ^*'^"^'' fr»"» l'»*al jJebility of the parts, brought 
ill" and darting pain. j, ^* "V oxc«»Msivp venerv. ormnism. or some proccd- 

''/'ir.i/w/U.-Apply a: once to a surgeon, who | "ll^V^""' '''"^'* '*"' '***''* ' ripimen frtMn fev. 
will cut it out-«lt!atli is the only alternative. \} "?^j;.^ 'T""* "' "^""^ *'* conHdem-e at the mo- 



The flisi i» iiirnrnble. Tlie second must he treat- 
etl by the jrcnnnd princip.'es and romt-din point- 
e<l out iJir r<«*nirinz ihe -trenjuh of the HVHtem. 
consisjiiit; of the i-old ba'h. |>rc(>amtion8 of iron. 
Iwirk. ell fir of vi;nil, fjenoruii.s diet, exercific, and 
by fieaddy uvoidmu the cniiscs which may have 
proiliipccl It. The rem«l!«»M liir the thini must be 
Boueht tor in nilmini; cxcewive agitation, and ac« 
quiriiifr. by hiih:t4 of intiumcy, thai confidence they 
are sure to produce. 

Gout. 
Symptnma. — Pain in the small joints, jrencmlly 



Venereal -wavit. 
Crops of these animal mushrooms sometimes 
■pring up round the head of the yard, or on the 
i'i>i*cskin. If flat» the/ may l»e do«troy«*d hy caus- 
tic, if mounted on a stem or foot-hialk, hy tying a 
piece of thread lightly round it. 

Jl/ercuiiVi/ tliaeate. 
This is a complaint whose svniptoms nearly re- 
s**rahle the secondary ones of )m>x, consisting of 
Blotches on the skin, pains at ni^ht, ulcers in the 
mouth, fcc kc Owing to the liluM-al use o^calo- |i 

n:el, it is now a ver%' common disirasc, which is >| in tlie ball of the great tor, the pi.rts swollen and 
frefluently confounded, (even hy medical men) }| nrd, the nttmk roming on in the night. Snrk are 
with genuine syphilis. ! the striking »yn)Mtonis (if this discuse,and gencral- 

Treaiment. — Abandon every mercurial prepara- || ly the first that are noticed. . It is occasionally, 
f ion, use the decoction of guaiacum and sarsaparilla, 'i howt-vcr, preceded hy all those attendant on iiidi- 
ihe warm bath, and a mild nourishing diet. If '■', gc!<ition. In ihr :t<lv.inccd stages chalky lumps are 
p'inible, remove 10 a healthy situation in the eoun- i; ffrmt-d in the joints. 

Ti-catmcnt.^W the pitient be young, vigoruuH, 

;, having the l!i<4*H^i(■ l^r the fa-^t time, bleed and 

I, piirgt^ him, confine him l<i u low tlii-t, and treat it 

I exactly hh an iiiihintmaiioii arising m>m any other 

. cause.' To prociirc »wi:uifi^, l)o\er'>"*^" ucrmay 

; he taken on going to hi d. As sn<.in 34 ito inflani- 

inntion, hy tlich*: me:iii5, is ivduced, use the cold 

hath, and t:«k.f Mr-'fiir •■xi-m-Iv t-u fin»t, dail}, — 



g t ~ — — ^^ J — -. 

K\y. it is also necessary to take an nccHsioncl pur- 
g.itive of the flowers of sulphur or of rhubarb. 



Drop»y of the baff, 

Sffmfaomt.—K collection of water, M-hich is fir-it 
peixeived at the bottom of the bag, increasing in 
»!/.e as it advances upwards, and forming a t .niour 
f>f the slia|ic of a pear. If examini-il as directed 
lor dnipsv of tlie bt-lly, the wavy M'otion may he 
ffll, and if a candle be placed behiiul it, itbeconu'S 
|iartlj transparent 

VVw/me.'!/.— The only certain cire is an openi- 
tioii, for which, as tliere is no pitirsing dnngfr, 
.tfiply to a surgeon. There are three specici. nf 
Tiiiji dropsy, in one of which the wuter is coiit:iined 



avoid hi;;h stasoiKu r)f:il, i- iiijicr ImiIh, uiiie, ucidi 
anil firiiuMitcd Ii«|tiois, fni tlu- ix-nwMiidcr of your 
life! (juut is the (hill! of iiidolciirt; anti ii.lcni- 
|MTanc<\ .'iiid to »voi<l it, iIh- uh-i^c means inubt lie 
eiiijiloVtHlj.'uid !»tr!n!il\ pcrsi-Ncrrd in. 

If. ho'vcxfi', till* jKitirnl is eld or infirm, and 
sii)ii('ct 'o rcgMl.'ir fit . ot it, he niii><t not he hamlled 



vilhln the lining of the bag; another, within the ii ^o roughly. The iiiitst |M'i-t<'<-t t-t-st >houId be ob- 
cow-ring of the siiennatic coni, »ind the third, in 'j Retvi-d, Mrid tin* ])Mtt- lij:l'ily c<»\end uitli fleecy 
■ ne ccTlidar membrane of tlie bug. The fiiift we ! hosi'^ry, and tla: nel i-lolln v%i-Kri] Mith the lotion 
•lave men'ioneil; the second occurs most fn-i|Ueiiiiy ; below, ni^dc milk-warm. '1 he boufls should lie 
in children, it sometimes, however, is fuuud in 1 op»-iiiM| m ith some v arm luxalixe. In a regular fit 
adults, and ven' much resembles a nipturi*. The '. oi ili<' }:i>iil, this is all lliai can be done. The tie 
Treatment is tfic same as in th'- fir«l. The third , give 'if Hurmlti that is applied to the part, must be 
may he distinguislied by a doughy feci ami iiT»'gu- ,! ngulaled hy the feelings «^f the patient, who, if 
i.«r shap<'. It is to he cuix'd by <^iuull punctures \\ w^ak, iniiy use a nuiirikhiiig diet, it strong, a more 
H-ith the point of a lancet, lu let out the water, and ! abstemious one. 

! 11 from anv ean*e," the disease leaves the extre- 

\ niili'-s and ilies to the stomach, apply mustard 

poiiUiccH and blisitrrs to the sfdes ot the feet and 



■ f 

'ly suspending the testicU. 



Enlitrged^hermatic vtnu. 

Svmptomt. — A hard knotty and irn*gtdar swcl- 
ling of the vein, which sometimes incivas4's to a 
!ar|;e size. When lying down, the swelling di- 
Uiinisliea, which distinguishes it from a dropsy of 
:be parts. 

Tretitmeni. — Suspend the testicles, or keep the 
patieiit on hit back, anply lutions of lead water to 
Che parts; the cold bath. 



I ankles, give large dosen of ctiier and luucUnnm, 
hot wiiiu, I randy, tc^i and endeavour by all sucli 
I means (inclu«liiig the hot bath] to send it b.ack 
I again. 

I If l4ie h"ad he the pnrt it is transferred to, ano 
i apoplexv is produced by it, take away 15 or UO 
■ oi.nces of bh>od immediately, and give active mir- 
1 gativcs, as lU or 15 gniua oV calomel, folluwcd b| 
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senna lea ur Epnom snits. If, in a few hours, tlie 
imlient is not it'lievcMl. the head coiiliniiin{;coiifii8- ! 
1^1 fciul |Hiiiifiil, HM<i the |>illac full and thi*ubhiii);, | 
bk'ed him ag^HJii to the amount of 10 or 1)2 ounces, ; 
atid'appijr cold vinegar luitl water constaiitl^r toUie ! 
part. 

GofU lotion. — Alcohol, 3 ounces, camphor mix- 
tuiv, 9 ounces, render ttic whole milk.- warm by 
adding m auriicient qiiantily of boiling water. 

fn/f animator If rhevntatiom, 
^tymfttomn. — Puin, swelling and inlkromation in 
«on»e '^ne (or several) of the larger joints. The 
]miii shifting from one part to another, all the 
syniploniii of fever, |>idse ftdl and haitl, tongue 
white, h(»w(>ls costive, and urine hic:li-coluuix*d. 

• TrfiatmeiU, — Bleed the |)atient treely, or until 
the puibe issennihly affected by it, and ])Ui*ge him 
wiUi suits and senna. The Dover's powder should 
he taken to procui*e sweating, and a very low diet 
be strictly observed. If the pain continue severe, 
and tlie blood already drawn shows a vellow or 
bufly coat, bleed ag:iin and again. The inflamma- 
tion must be ri'duced, and u e are not to lay aside 
the Uncet till that is done. In severe oases I have 
known it necessary to bleed twice a day, for four 
or five flays in succession. Active purging with 
Ktlls and senna must not be neglected. When the 
disease is overcome, if in consequence of the bleed- 
ing, kcc. the pMtient is left very l->w and weak^ 
wrap him up in blankets, give him warm, nourish- 
iog food, wine, &cc. kc. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

Swnptoms. — A chronic rheumatism is nothing 
more tnan one of long standing. It is unaccom- 
panied br fever, and makes its r^ttiicks on every 
chuiige of weather, on getting wet, kc. kc. It is 
fi*e(piently caused by inflamniutor}' rheumatism, 
and soiuelimea seems to exist as a primary affec- 
tion. 

Treatment.-^l have found no one plan of treat- 
ment in this species of the disease, ao effectual as 
(he lollowing: purge with senna and salts, every 
(«iliei* day, rnl) tlie parts well with the volatile lini- 
ment, and use the Cayenne pepper, aitd mustard 
at liinner, in large quantities, and on going to bed 
SO drops of luudanum, with a tea-spoonful of the 
tincture of gUMiacuni. It is to be recollected, that 
this in applicaSle only to chiMnic cases; if there is 
fever, fccc. it will do mucli damage. Should there 
be any cause to suspect that a venereal taint is con- 
nected with it, have recourse to the deccK'tion of 
guaiacum and sar&aparilla. A large blister fre- 
quently ivlieves the whole of the ayinptoms in the 
course of a night. The best safeguani against the 
complaint is the use of flannel next the skin, win- 
ter and sunnuer. 



Ilift-jmnt (tigeatfi. 

Stpnptotns. — Evcruciating {Kiiii in the hip-joint 
ftnd knee, the leg In^comes first long(T, then slioil- 
er than \l% fellr>w. When Ivingdown tlie ft>ot rolls 
outwards, the buttocks apiH.*aring Hatter than usual, 
lameness, after a while abscesses in various parts 
of the •high, hectic fever, ice. 

Treutnu'.nt.- Aoply blisters to the part, and if 
there be much inflauimalio/i, bleed, make a caus- 
tic issue in the little hollow at the top and out- 
uulaide of the thigh, and u^c all the remedies di- 
rected for scrofula. Long continuetl purging with 
jal.ip and cream of tartar (every other day) should 
iievei be iieglecUHl. The diet should be >egeta- 
i>lc, and th:; limb kept at rest. When matter is 
('•««>tiicd, li,trk, \iine, and a generous tliet must be (I 
•utpiuj ed. Ii mobUy proves iucurablc. i 



Dropty iij the kneejmnL 
Symptoms. — The joint svelii, the skin remuiw 
ing (rf a natural colour. Uy plncin^ the haiMl :« 
one side of it, and striking it {gently on the oihfr, 
the wavy or fluctuating motion la perccptilUe. stnf 
i\y pix'ssure on cue tide will raise the other above 
its natural level. 

lYeatmrnt. — Keep a iierpeiua! blister on tU 
joint, or make a caustic is9ue Ijelow it^ on Uie i>i 
side of the leg, cohl water irora Uie suout ot a tr»- 
kettle is a useful application. Camphoiiited ran- 
curial ointment to tlie knee, and mercury tuLco 
internally, lutve sometimes been of service. 

h'^fiite rapelttng. 

Symptoms. — Deei)ly scatc<l pains in the knee, 
unail.'iided at first bj swelling, whidi at last ei>intt 
on with increase of pain. After a while the I3ti>t 
enlarges, matter is stmietimes discharged, hcctie 
fever followb, and cuts of) the patient. 

'Ireatment. — If from scrofula, use the general 
remedies directed for that disease, aiicl apply « 
blister to the part, which must be kept ojien by the 
savin ointment, for months: if from blows, ap| ly 
the LliKler as before, bleed and purge freely, miff 
act as dinrcted in cases of similar accidents.* U ia 
spite of these precautions, Uie disease e«mtii.acslo 
advance, amputation is the only resource. 

Pieces of cartilage in IheJMias. 
Portions of cartilage are sometimes formed in 
the joints, where they act like any other foi'eig;u 
b'xlv of a similar texture. While in the hollowi 
of die part, they give no uneasiness, but as they 
frequently slip in between the enils of the Ikmh'S, 
causing excniciating pain, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to cut them out. i''or this purpose apply to t 
surgeon. As all openings into the cavities of the 
joints are attended with much danger, unless the 
jmin be insupportable, it is bett«>r to cntlure tlie 
inconvenience than to run the risk of the oinrration. 

Sc^'ofula, or kiiig^s evil. 

Symptoms. — Hard and indolent swellings of tiie 
glands of the neck, that when ripe, instead of mat- 
te**, discharge a whitish curd, it mostly occurs 
in |»erM>ns of a fair complexion, blue eves, antldt*- 
licate make. In bad cases, the joints swell with 
great pain, the limbs waste away, the ligameiitJ 
and bones an destroyed, when u^-tiu fever soon 
relieves the patient from his misery. 

Treatment. — Sea- water is generally considere«l 
the givat remoily in scrofula. It is to be useii 
daily as a bnth, and a small poition of it liiken in- 
lem.dly. .Made milk -warm, it forms one ol bie 
Hiosl excellent local apiilicalions that we tia\r. 
When the swellings break, a very strong d<.cocliua 
of hendock may be a<lvantageously used fur tlie 
same purpose. The diet should be mild and uou- 
ri&hing. Scrofula is seldom, if ever, ciued. After 
a fair trial, therefore, of the waters of the ocean, 
recourse shotdd be had to a.iy new renitily tluil 
miiy seem to pnmiise relief. Fatiil as this diseate 
generally pro\es, it is due to humanity to state, 
that among the nuineroiiH ivmedies nxoniniemli-d 
for it, the panacea of Mr Swaim has pi\ive<l tlt« 
most successful, lie its composition whiU.it iOM), 
it has succeeded more fi<j^|uently Uiau any .^.t 
plan of treatment. 

inflamed glanta. 
Etenr eland in tlie body is subject to inflamma- 
tion. \Vnenevt!r one of them is pi>ivi-i vtl to be 
in this stale, whieh ni:iy he kno>»n liy the Awclliiig 
anil pain, measures shoi.ld be taken to ii-duceii, 
ti,r tear of its pruceciiing to vliai ia c.tlled srir> 
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"ttat, and 5nutlj to cancer Leecnes, htistm, and 
all the rcme<lies directed for such |iiirposes, should 
t« actively emidojed, among wliichf ]>ui'};iiig, 
Dleediug, and a low diet, must not be Cieglected. 

»Sdrrfat9. 

Symptonvf. — A hard ttimour, unequal on its sur- 
face, and not ver}' sensible, giving but little or no ' 
pain on being handled. i 

T'^atmcnt. — iJo not meddle with the tumour, I 
but ap()ly to a surgeon as soon as possible. 

Cancer. 
Symptomt. — A tumour, differing from the 
prectHliiig one, br being surrounded with en- 
larged veins. It is, also, mtMre painful, tlie skin 
being sometimes discoloured and puckered. The 
whole tumour is particularij heavj, and at last 
breaks into a malignant ulcer or sore, whose 
edges are raised, ragge<l, uneven, and curl over 
like the leaves of a flower; white streaks or 
bands cross it from the centre to the circumference. 
Acute and darting pains accompany boUi this and 
the preceding ttage of the diseaMe. 

Ireaiment. — niere is but one remedy that can 
bedeiieniied on for the cure of this painful and inve- 
terate complaint, and even that should be reported 
to early, in onler to ensure success. All the diseiised 
|»arts must be cut out Arsenic, corrosive subli- 
inate, phosphate of iron, and a thousand olhf*r 
articles, have been recommended, both externally 
and intemallv, but without any eftVctual advantHge. 
To relieve tfie pain, opium rnay be taken in large 
doses. A very low diet, (such as barely sufficient 
to support life) of milk and vegetables, will pro- 
fluce the same eflfect. The sore should be defcnd- 
v.i\ from the air, by some mild ointment. Pow- 
den^d chalk, scraped carrots, fresh hemlock leaves, 
and powdered charcoal, may be used fur the same 
(lurpose. 

Goitre. 

Symfftonu.-^A tumour in the fore part of tlie 
tliroatf seated in a gland dose to tlie projection 
called ** Adam's apple." 

Treatment. — Goitre is incurable. When taken 
mt the veiy beginning of the complaint, however, 
and in young persons, it it said to have been dis- 
l»t>rsed by a course of mercury, joined to frictions 
(if tlie part, with strong mercurial ointment. As 
it seldom causes any inconvenience, and is always 
unattended by i>ain,'it is not a matter of much eon- 
a<.t|uence. The inhabitants of tlie Alps consider it 
• mariL of beauty, and there are some cantons 
where every man, woman, and child, is adorned 
with a tumour of this nature, of which they would 
feel very aorry to be depiived. The only remedy 
that has ever seemed to be of use is burnt sponge. 
it cannot be cut out, on account of the great num- 
ber of blood-vetaels of which it is composed. 

Faintinff. 

Caiue$. — Sudden and violent emotions of the 
mind; bleeding; diseases of the heart and its great 
vessels. 

jyeatmsnt. — LAy the person on his hack, take 
oflT his cravat, then open the doors and windows, 
and sprinkle cold water in uis fiice. Smelling 
saitamay be held to his nose. 

jipoplexy, 

Svmptomt. — Falling witliout sense or motion, 

pro&uud sleep; face livid or flushed; eves wide 

ipen or half closeil, and immoveable; (>reatliing 

*ov, labouring, anfl irregular. I 

doatfet.— A rusliing of blood to the head, ev- 

■TV fia in pcrsoos with a short neok, gluttony, 



violent exercise, mlrnse hrat, anjfer, hoarty mrnt 
sup]>ers, blows on the head, intoxication, tco. 9cc 

'i'retumtmt. — If the pidse remains full, the face 
flushed, Ike. take away twenty ounces or mote of 
blood on the spot, n*move the cravat, unhutt-in 
the shirt collar, and place the pntient in bed, with 
his head and shoulders a little elevstetl. llie 
windows and doors must l>e thrown open, and no 
more persons than are 5ieee«sary, be allowed to 
remain in th»* room. The head iMto be siiavcd »• (| 
cup|)ed, a blister applied to the brtck ot the ni-k 
and the head, and mustard poultices to the feci. 
An active purgative should always he administereil 
as soon as the putient is bled, and its operation 
assisted by repeated clysters. If the patient cannu' 
swallow pills, tn' li*|uid!«, if neither, nave recoui*se 
to a strong purgative clyster. If liy these means, 
the breathing is not easier, and the pulse softer, 
bhH>d again and a^ain. 

If, however, the ]iaticnt is old and inflrm, ani) 
the attack has come on more gradually, if tne 
pulse is weak, and the face |>a1e, bleed moderately, 
and give immediately a «ann punitive, apply the 
blisters. He. If it arises from su-allowiug vegeta- 
ble poisons, give an active emetic, as .30 grains of 
white vitriol, and act as directed in cases of simi- 
lar accidents. In this second kind of apoplexy, 
stimulants, as hnrt shorn to the nose, hen. may be 
used; in the flift, they are veiy injurious, and 
should never be employed 

Stiftk-e oftfie Sim. 
This proceeds from exi>osure to the sun's rays, 
and exhibits the same svmptnms as apoplexy, com* 
mencing with vert'go, loss of sight, ringing in tfis 
ears, Sic. and must be tn'ated by l.irge an<l repeated 
bleedings, and in every other respect as dii'ecied 
for apoplexy 

Epiicpjiif. 

Symptonm.-^K fit, in which the patient falls to 
the ground in a convulsion; the eyes are distortea 
and turned up, hands clenched, foaming at Uie 
mouth, convulsions, the whole ending in a deep 
sleep. 

Treatment. — Keep the patient from hurting 
hims«'lf, by holding his hands, legs, and pailici*- 
larlv his head, which he is wpt to dash violently 
against the ground, or surrounding objects. A 
piece of soft wimmI sIiouM l>e placed between his 
teeth, to pi'eveiit hi-i tongiie Innri being bitten, 
lliis is, in general, ali that can be tlone<luring the 
fit If, however, thi»re are symptoms of great de- 
termination of blood to the head, bleeding slioiiltl 
not be neglect'jd. While vitriol, the inisleto, car- 
bonate of^iron, &c. kc. ha*e bei .1 recommendwl 
and tried for the cure of this complaint, but in vuin. 

The oxide of zinc may, however, be trie<l. It is 
taken in pills of a grvin eac!., one three times a 
day, gradually increasing this dose to five at a time- 
'I'o i-eapany b«*nefit from this nifiiicine, it is neees» 
sary to persevrre in it for monilis. If it faiU, 
steady and long continued pui*ging should ne nr- 
sorted to. l^rge doM-s of spirts nf tur,H*!itiiie 
are said to have atforded ivlief. The dii't, in all 
cases, shculd be vegetable, and if svinploins of 
fulness of blood be prenent, it will be ])roper to 
bleed. I'eraor s subject to these li*s, thonld iicvct 
be lefl alone, or ride on horseback, for obviout 
reasons. 



Pitliy, 

Symlttanu. — ^A partial or complete loss of the 
powers of motion, and t'le sensibililv of pailicular 
parts of llie body; the pulse will ami slow. 

TVfti/mcfi/.— 'in a young and robiist person, it 
will be proper to bleed freely, and give an activr 
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punliTeA In old pMpIn, or whm ih« pon-pn of 
Jie ImI)' an mo* h wenliencd, »ninn Uioiiv* medi- 
tmm, niih •timulatiiix ippliminni, m Uh flnh 
anMh. biiaiflni, miiawnl ptHiilicab inJ riiUiing iho 
t>ne wiib Ih* tutoliln liniment, tuna Uw bent nlui 
at tnuaeai. It it (ffiwi diHorcnl pnni 
" :«K*. h(i».n.li.l - ' 

ftnd 9>T lamr. ii > 

i^ whirh mnf l^v« I'luM llic 
uaucii muni Im |>Iui'«! uii uhi h liili! iil it. ami M 
Msr Ihc injured |ur1 u puwilile. Thn diei (Imiild 
M liidil iiikI nuiirinliing. Tin. warm bath mutt 
totbs ncglsrled. 

Telanw, <ir 

eunliio'd (n ihe miiMli-i' if Ihv mvl 
it. Tlw ulfi-etion, Iwmevn-, is hUhv 

■duicIei, Ihe bctiiEi reiiuiiiii^; prrfeet 

. d.if.ll,' Kn.T, . 

Mr til tiim Ihe hml nHiiHli iliffii-nlij In iwnllitw- 
■■%: I'lin in till- brsut (lia-niiiKtn'ihK hurki Uie 
timri jii* lH)eniD<:ii tli,T, »nA KnulniillT cIimcb. 
TreulnHil. — If )!»■ iriwixp i* •iititiniHil tn iritu 
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iniirunu.-n(, «nliri;e 



'I filled. During the niunion wnien it occmom 

'' BtiiterinKlhewlicileleni^th oTthe-ainne, mil aiib 
tin iHoeii m iu ndri, bi ncuHj on ■ lina with Un! 
parti KRecled ■■ pimible, ire Hronglf re<on>- 

Allhoa^) I ntluiiblc wIdiUon to our maiu •* 
tuir, llie lobuon clTUvr ii not to b« Fia|ilafi>l 
lighllir, nr on eommnn occuiani. It dxHad alnvi 

FiuTT thin); elw has fnilrit. Tbt pronnliuB .if 
the KyMtnijand othLTftlarniingiTinplOfUBi it Bnuv 

liraei cauKi, renderiilii* cmi--'- - - 



Painful affcliFi »f Ihe ttmtt »f the face. 
I Thii di>«w, bIu odlol lio-ilolwimiK, iininl- 
igia, tec. iaofTerrisrencwirrcme. Asitit,lu>s- 
I ever, mmrtimM met villi, it ia |in<pi!r to noliee it. 
HufiplBiM. — A vi-iy mrrc pain darling in pur* 
j tienlav ilin^ioiia, mil Uatii^ mnre llian a aeenii':, 
; l™t Ttry rapidlY mieat'-d, aiid e\fiird by li.e 
I alieliteit touehi diiniij; the iiilErrala there ii ir i 
I pain wluiliiver. Thrre ia ni> inflammation or i>ei- 

linf; of tlir elicit, *> in tooth aehe, nor itoei U>e 

pain Item ki det^iilT iraled, 

'I'rtatmml. — lllincn, iBwhea, mereiirid oim. 

ment, opium, and Fuwier'i lulutiim of anenir. 

viih maiiv nlbi-r rrmedic) ofllie Mine elatt, turr 

boen nil mnmmended and uu^il fur the turei.l 

tlii> moat punful uf all the atruetiona 

iiuman bodT ii lubjert. fVhere the < 

£■[ „_,,„.._,^ 
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imihr aeeidentq. lllnwI-lcniiiElii a p«M r\~ 
, iaoReniileiuli-HiFithlliemaM napiir ri-uilK. 
mill ihiHild nerer be nmitleil. From a nibiiit nrnn 
take SO iHincet. 'tliii being ilnne, cive 3 nr 3 
utaiiii of iipiiiin al oiiCR, anil re|Hra< it vvirry twi 
hiHIra, inireaainj Uie iloai: ac«'inliii|f In llie vin- 
leiire nt'iln- armplomi anill1iee1f<-c(a prmluced by 
II, willluiM ref^nliiig the iiunnlily dial has 1iec<i 
laileit. (Jhk« are nn mnni, ttlwre DO graini (a 
iliw^hinl nf (hIM o|iiniii love tieni taken al onre, 
utA villi llie hi|>iueil rtl\t\. 'Iliii, haweTer, 11 a 
lance iliiir, Mill ihniilil iiner he TiMilureil mi, but 
iinilFr die innM deaiiei'ali! ami alanning einuin- 




liat alway* apimred in me ai every «a^ ealenlmed 
M incrcaae tli« etIL If nn t.|irnin^cxitt> iKlwecn 
llie leetli, aeena oui al'ayii b« ubuineil b; clyt- 
ter% anil In lliii «i] nonriihnitenl anil rrineoiE* 
nay he injeeuril. li iialwajt iimpcr, however, 
■rhei dm diaeaae ia iHiociveil to tie eomiiig on, lo 
plaea two imall |iieceii of Mili wood between the 

E'lodcn 1^ the iijiper ami lonrrr jaw, une on each 
le. to Unit llivir mar ^ knit auiiHlET. 
Madein wine, in iliwa iiT a wine f^tauful erery 
hour, eoMinoed liir anvvml ilayt, and eoinbineii 
■rilli the internal inn iif mercui^ and the warm 
bath, haa been found uf jpfetX wrviee. Cold water 
dadwd fiiielT mcr lliu patient, every two 
himrt, mar jikewiie he Irieil. After evfij 



. nay lib 
w ahuiibl be well wiped, and pul ii 
.1 I -"-leof hi'-iiiu— ■- 



alFulinn, 
. _ arm be<l, 
arm Mailein 



anila hidf aTtlie vilrMt iifbelGidiinna, may 
Kn tiaj lliive hour*. When the pain a 
'bat rdieieil, thii quwitln- muni be itimintsh- 



•tn^TUi pen»rit. 



ampf>nu.-.Kn 
lli'T hri'aiit bane, thoolilig into the lell armi erei>t 
difficidtv of breathing; aniietyi pal[iitBtiDii oT tb<: 
Uranj a' feeling of auRoealion. ii uiually comciDii 

'/Vnifinntr.— Diirinrtlie St, piacr Ihc palirni on 
hit back and blued him. If fainting, dash onld 
wilier in hit fMC. Shoolil tliii nut rouie hiui 
ill B lew minutei, apply a liliitrr lo ilie elieH. 
Siripi of linen, mniUrnetl with llie ■ulnliun beloi, 
iipplied trveril timet a day to the brean bune fiT 
a mon'ufa, are tnid In have efTetlvd euinpleta cnni. 
They ant by prmluving ■ crop nf [Hmplci, on tlw 
apiHivaiiae nf whieb lite riiaeaM iWliiKi. 

Pertont lulijeM In tliii complaint, thunlJ s<>irid 
all fhroentablu fund, and eu-«n in ealiuK vr 
drinking, taking care to live (inietly, and tukei'p 
the boweli open. Hlivding and pairing-, followcil 
by opium, lo leiien Ihe ijiauii, will, the vanu 
badi, and a porpetnal bliner or plaatur of the lartar 
emeiis ointment to tbe cheat, are perliapa the be>t 

I'anar emetic, one draahmi tpiriu uf eamphor 
halt' an ouneei bulling water, one piuL Mil. 

Dimre of SI Pino. 

SpmpMa: — Irregular and oonvultiie moUona nl 

the rimbs and liead. geuerallT of the arm and t'-g 

of one (itle only. It variet,* however, in diSeren: 

]H!noDt, aitd ia frwiiienily eouuieifcited by l>cg- 

'lYeatmrnl, — 1'lie daily lue uf Ihe cold ball*. 
with tbe Peruviiin burli, hit often aueeecdnJ i^ 
eurlng tbe eomplainl in young luiijecU. In adu 
(ion lo theae, any of the prEi>araiiana of iron ctm- 
bined with largi^'dnlet of^muik, opium, eam|>hj , 
tta. DWy be tried. Active and long coniinfi < 
purging aoinelimet pmiueet the happictt mull ■ 
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Scarlet fewr, 

HymptMit —Chills; heat: tnirst: head acne; the 
•kin is marked witli lai^ red or seariet patches, 
which at last unite, disappcaiing in a kind of 
branny scurf; sore thrcwt 

Distineiufth it from measles by the spots coming 
out OL the second day of the fever. In measles 
tUtf seldom fipp«Mir until the fourth d.iy. Bj their 
ccilour, which is that of a boiled lobster, whereas in 
nieasles it is of a dark red. 

YVra/imTi/.— 'An emetic (ifiecaeuanha) should be 
given on the fii*st appearance of the disease, to btf 
followed 1^ a dose of salts, or eieht grains of calo- 
mel, with ai many of rhubarb. It the pulse is full 
and itrong, the iiead aolies, and the heat great, 
draw blood, and dash cold water over the oodv 
very freely and frequently. There is no disease in 
%hich the advantages ot cold affusion are more 
striking. In order to reap the full benefit of it, 
however, it must be freely employed, that is, as 
often ai heat, &o. seem to require it, or eight or 
Itm times in the twenty-four hours. The saline mix- 
ture^ p. 199, is of great use. If tliere is any soreness 
of the throat, the gargles reoomraeuded for tliat 
complaint, should be used, and a mu&tard poultice 
be applied to tlie parts. If symi)toms of putres- 
een^ appear, have recourse to tue plan recom- 
mend for putrid sore throat. As scarlet fever is 
undoubtedly contagious, tlie usual ptvcautions 
should of course be adopted. 

Writers on this subject generally consider scai^ 
let fever as consisting of three kinds, viz. The sim- 
ple fever, the fever with sore throat, and the fever 
with putrid sore throat The treatment of the 
first should be like that of any otlier inflammatory 
fever; that of the second, has been detailed in 
speaking of inflammatoij sore throat; and the last 
it precisely that of puti'id sore throat. 

Erytipdat^ or St JlntKmyUJire, 
Sympt^mt* — Fever, delirium, vomiting, pulse 
Mrong or weak as the fever inclines to the innaiu- 
matorr or typhus kind, on Uie fourth day, some- 
times on the second or third, the skin in some one 
put becomes red and inflamed, which is soon ex- 
tended to others, the parts affected being swollen | 
a«il of a brieht scarleL If the fiice is attacked, it 
spreads itself on the scalp, and the eyelids some- 
times swell so as to prevent tlie |>atient from see- 
ing; aAer a louger or sliorter (Kfriod, the erupiion 
eiidt in small watery vesicles, or in branny scales. 
At this period, the fever sometimes abates, at 
others, drowsineu or delirium comes on, which 
increases it, and destroys the paUent by the ele- 
venth day. 

Treatment. — ^This disease is of two kinds. Oiio 
cf which is priuciiially confined to the skin, whiic 
the other affects the whole system. If tlie accom- 
[laiiyiiig fever is inflammatory, bleeding will be 
proper, otherwise nut. This ojieration is to be 
eauliousla employed in erysipelas, as it sometimes 
runs inl7typhut. If^ however, the patient is ro- 
bust, his head aches, and great marks of fulness 
and inflammation are evident, which is generally 
the ca«e :n this country, blee<iing, purging with 
•alts, ai.d cooling drinks should be employed, to 
which, also, may be added, Dover's itowders, bone- 
set tea, &CC to produce sweating. Tlie room ihould 
bv kept cool. If, on the contrary', the fever i* a 
typhus, or unaccompanied by general inflamma- 
tion, and ^aa before observed; the itatient is of a 
weak and irritable habit of body, blet:ding should 
nevfc. be resorted tu. Opium, wine, bark, elixir 
of vitriol, and decoctions of 'he snake root, a& re- 
euininended for typhus^ are necessary in this case, 
ti» gtiaiil against moitificMliuu, which soiuetiiu^a 
•oiAjea. 
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As local applications, bathing the parts with lau- 
danum or lead water, or dusting tliem with r>« 
meal or wheat flour, arc the best. Should the dis- 
ease evidently be conflne<l to the ikin, the anplic;^ 
tion of a oli&tcr will sometirfies ;^ut an cdjI to it 
If abscesses form, large openings must be made t^ 
let out the matter and dead parts. When the firs' 
or inflammatory kind prevails, the diet should Ix 
barley, sago, (Miiada, 8ic widi lemonade, tama 
rind water, Sec. for drink. And, on the contrary, 
when the second, or typhus form of it (cspeciailv 
ii accompanied by putrid symptoms,) shows itself 
a more generous diet, with a moderate quantity of 
wine, £cc. must be employed. 

It may not be useless again to observe, that in 
the United States, er^'sipelus, nine times out of 
ten, calls for re<Iucing and cooling measures. 
Among the various articles which are employe*! in 
this, as well as all inflammatory diseases, none 
ranks higher than lemonade, which sliould always 
(if possible) be made from the fresh fruit. When 
taken cold, and in liberal quantities, it is not only 
delicious to the palate of the ]>atient, but tends 
powerfully to cure tlie compliant. 

JHercnriid trynpehu. 

Symptonu.—lietii, redness and roughness, com- 
mencing either in the groin, bag, inside of the 
thigh, or bend of the arm, which slowly and gra- 
dually extend over the whole body, which becomes 
slightly swollen, is tender to tlie touch, and itches 
dreadf'uUy. The roughness is occasioned by small 
vesicles or blisters c«>ntaining a fluid, which at first 
cannot be seen witliout a gla^s, but if not disturb- 
ed, ac(|uirc the size of a pin^s head. ' When they 
are broken, the matter cotro<lesthe skin where- 
ever it touches, so that at last, the patient is raw 
from head to foot It sometimes occasions the loss 
of the hair in every part of tlie body. 

Treatment. — Omit all mercurial preparations, 
kce]> the bowels gently open with Eitsom salts, use 
the warm batii h'equently, take opium at niglit« 
and dust the parts with flour or starch. If symp- 
toms of putrescency appear meet them with bark, 
wine, Ike. 

Jtieoilea, 

Symptonu. — ^Inflammutor}' fever, dry cough anA 
hoarseness, sneezing, watering of the eyes, which 
itch, a ninnins from tlie nose, grvat drowsiness. 
On the fourth day, small red {loints break out, first 
en the fiice, and then gradually over the body. 
They are in clustci*s, and on passing the hand over 
them, are found to be a little raided. On the fifth 
or sixth day the vivid red is cliauged to a brown, 
and the eruption ^oes off. 

Distinguish it from small-pox and all other ps- 
oases, by the dr}' cough and hoarseness, bv the afi- 
pearances of the eyes, which are red, swollen, and 
loaded with tcani. 

l^reatment. — ^The patient must be confined to a 
low diet, and kept in bed, with as much covering 
(but no more) us may be aereeable to his feelings. 
The room should be cool, and if there is much 
fever and \a\\\ in the head, bleeding is necessary. 
Should theiv be pain and oppression at the breast, 
apply a blister. The bowels may he opened by 
suits, llie mild form of measles oiigiil to oe ».reat> 
e«l like any other inflammatoi'y ooiii[>laint, taking 
care, however, not tu repel Uie eruption by colu. 
If this happens, place tlie patient in a warm bath, 
give him warm wine, fcic. ii.tenially, anti apply 
luustard poultices and blisters to the feet and 
ankles. 

Tliere is another and more dangerous kind ot 
this disease, which nihv be known liy ibe fever be* 
iug a typhus, and by all Uw crmptoms showing a 
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pii'ri^ tendency. Ti.c moment thi» i< pcrceive<l, "I 
iiM^e recourse in hark, wine, muriatic hcmI, &c. kc. 
•s ilirtctcd in puti id fever. 

Chk'hm-ftox. 

Stfnttomi. — Fever, inability to sleep, pnin in [ 
difTerei^l parts of the bodj, a crop of smRll pimiiles 1 
or poiiiK on the hack, which, bj the second uar, 
Ri« chnruod into little blisters, which are ripe on 
the thirdv am) disappear before the fifth dar, with- 
out formin; true pus or matter, and leaving no 
murks or pus behind them. 

Distinguish it from small-pox, by the eruption 
coming out on the back, by the mildness tif the 
fi-v 'r, by the fluid contained in the vesicles or 
hliAters not being true pus, and by the whole fall- 
ing off* in scales on the fiftli day. 

lYeatmenl. — Confine the patient to his bed, keep 
him cool and quiet, and give liim a dose of salts. 
TLis is all tliat is nccessan-. 



Conuf'pOX. 

Stftnptomt. — ^A pimple at the spot where the 
matter was inserted, which gradually undergoes 
certain regular changes, tliat cnaracterizc tlic com- 
jilaint. 

Changes of genmne cov-pcx. — On tlie second 
day, or sooner, from the time of the oi>eration, 
a small speck of inflammation is to bv iieroeiv. 
ed, which, on the fourth day, is a pimple, sur- 
rounded by a circle of inflammation. On the fifth, 
this pimpfe changes to a vesicle containing a thin 
fluid. On the sixth, this vesicle is rooix; |>ei'fect, 
its margin forromg a regtilar circle; it is also a lit- 
tle flattened on the top, the centi% of which is of a 
dark colour. On the eighth or ninth day, sliglit 
rhills, flushes of heat. Sec. are sometimes felt, ac- 
companied by swelling of the pustule, and pains 
shooting up into the arm pit, Uie glands or kernels 
of whicfi occasionally swrl). 

On the tenth or eleventh day, the pustule is sur- 
rounded by a circular, vivid, inflammatory blush 
that is very beautiful. This is regarded as a de- 
cisive prt)of of the presence of the genuine cow- 
pox. On the eleventh dav, the centra of the pus- 
tule begins to grow of a dark colour, which grad- 
ually increases •« a brown or mahogany one by (he 
end of the second week, when it begms to leave 
the skin, from which it is finally se|uirated. 

7 'rrolmen/. -~lf the pain, inflammation and swel- 
ling, are excessive, rtKluce them hj oold applica- 
tions, a dose of salts, low diet, and reiL 

SnuUl'pox. 

iS(^^tofiif.— Inflammatory fever, drowsiness, 
pidn in the pit of the stomach, increased b^ nres- 
sure, (Mun in the back, vomiting, on the tliiru day 
the eruption breaks out on the face, seek and 
breast, in little red points that look like flea-bites, 
and which gradually apptar over the whole hotly. 
On the fifUi da^, little round vesicles, fUletl with a 
transparent fluid, appear on tlie top of each pim- 
ple. The eruptive lever now declines. On the 
ninth day the pustules are ^K.*rfeotly formed, being 
round and filled witlt a thick yellow matter, the 
head and face also swelling considerably. Ou tlie 
eleventh day, the matter in the pustules is of a 
dark yellow colour, the head grows less, while the 
feet and bands begin to swelL The secondary fe- 
ver now makes iu apjv^arance. The pustules 
bi'eak and dry up in scabs and crusts, which at last 
fall ofi*, leaving pits, which sufficiently maiiL the 
cause. 

Such ai« the f^raptoms of the distinct or mild 
sniall-iiox, but it iretiuently assumes a more terri- 
ole sliape, ill what is called the confluent. In the 
Utter, all the sym^itomi are more violent from the 



hi'jrinninn;. The fever is a typhiiS, there is dcl'- 
liuin, pieceded i*y great anxiety, heat, tliirst, vo- 
miting, &ce. The eruption is irregular coming nut 
on the scM'ond dav in patches, the yrc% citn of which 
are flatted in, neither does the matter they contain 
turn to a yellow, but to a brown eolour. Instead 
of th« fever go'uig off on the appeftranee of the 
eniption, it is increased afler the^ fifth day, and 
continues througlioiit tlie complaint. The face 
swells in a frightful manner, so as to cloae the 
eyes; sometimes putrid symptoms prerAil from ths 
commencement. 

Treatment. — Plac«s the patient in a cool airy 
room, and let him be but lightly covere<I with bed 
clothes. Puree him every other day with salts, 
and give him tiiirty drops of laudanum every nieht 
The diet should consist of |)anada, arrow root, kc 
and his drink consist of lemonade or water. If 
from any atuse tlie eruption strikes in, put him 
into the warm hath, giv<;a little wa;m wine whey, 
or the wine alnne, and apply blisters to the feet 
Obstinate vomiting is to be quieted bv the efler^ 
vescing draught, with the addition of thirty drops 
of lauoanuro. 

In the confluent small-pox, the treatment mnaC 
be varied as it inclines more or less to the inflam- 
matory or putrid type. If it inclines to the first, 
act asdiraeted for'tne distinct kind, if to the last, 
employ all ihosti moans directed in putrid fever. 
If ihe'eyes are much affected, it will be nec««3ary 
to bathe' them freijuently with warm milk,, and to 
smear the lids with some simple ointmcnL 

Itch, 

Symptomt. — An eruption of small pimples be- 
tween the fingers, on the wrists, and over the 
whole body, which form matter, and are attended 
with an intolerable itching. 

Treatment. — ^There are several varieties of this 
truubK'iionie complaint, as the mnk^ watery, po^ky, 
scorbutic, Sec. A veiy bad kind ot it is contracted 
bv dogs liial have the man|;e. The remedy is stil^ 
phiir. It should he ustrd internally with cream of 
urtar, so as to purge freelv, and at the sanke time 
be apiilied cxtentally, in the form of an ointmeet 
Equul portions of white vitriol, flour of sulphur, 
and laurel berries, made into a tliin liniment with 
olive oil, is tiighly recommended as ■ local *pWi* 
cation. Hie following jiraotice is said to be enee- 
tual: Take of flour ot sulphur two ounces, and 
mix it well with two drachms of nitre; tlirow the 
mixture into a warming-pan containing live eo«lt, 
and pM* the pan between the slieeta in the usual 
manner. The patient, stripped to his skin, now 
gets into bed (taking care not to let the fumes et- 
cai>e) when the cloUies should he tucked in all 
round him. Repeat the process ten or twelve 
times. The diet in all cases should be very low. 

Ilerpet, 

Symptomt. — Broad itchy spots of a reddidi or 
white colour, breaking out in diflfereV places, 
which at last run into each other, forming exten- 
sive ulcers, i^er a time ttiej become eovereil with 
scales, which fall ofl", leaving the surface below 
red; while the disease heals iu one part, it breaks 
out in another. 

7Vra/)nen<.— The ointment of the oxide ot zino 
is % fcrj oommon application. Washing the jMut 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate in watet", one 
flrain to the ounce, is, however, to be preferretl. 
The oitrine ointment may also lie tried. If tlieae 
fail, apply a strung soluuon of blue vitriol t'' the 
ulcers, and aikc a frain of calunMil morning and 
evening. Tlie decoction of sarsaparilU and guaii^ 
cum may be used with Uiem. If tne disease resists 
the meriMiry, try Fowler's solution of «*seu»Cy ia 
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driiips of fire (Imps three times a day, to be cau- 
tiniisly i icrcftSi*<l as itircoted for intermiltin;; ff- 
vvvn. ' T Ite trarm hath sliould never be neglected 
in cutaneous complaints. 

Sctild head, 

Symptoma. — Inflammation o^* the skin of the 
neuil, which ends in a scabby eruption that extends 
over the whole scalp. 

Ciuitea. — Want of cleanlineRS, puttin? on the 
hHi, iisiiip the comb, or sleeping in tlie bed of a 
|iei-son who has it 

7'rrr</m»t/.— Shave the head close, v^sh it well 
« ith warm soaii and water, and cover it thicidy 
viih fresh ]*owdei*ed charccaL One or two vf be 
pills below should be taken every night, on going 
to bed. I'hc bnwels roust be kept oiien by magnesia 
or Epsom salts. If this fnils, t.r tiie citrine or tar 
ointment to the parts, with a liberal use of the 
ciimponnd decoction of sarsaparilla. Th«; diet 
al.onld be wholesome and nourishing, avoiding spi- 
ritudus liquors and salted meats. The warm batli 
•honlit n'»t be neelectcd. 

Pi 11$ fir Mcalti head.—<^9AoTCic\ half a drachm, 
tartar emetic 15 grains, opium halt a drachm. liub 
ii into a«emooth mste willi simple ayrup, and di- 
vide it into 60 pills. 

Ring -worm. 

Sitmfitonu. — An eniiilion running in curved 
lines, generally in a circle, that itches when rubbed 
or wlien the brMlv is heated. 

Ti*4/mmi.— fnto one ounce of water, throw 
fnore blue vitriol than it will dissolve, so as to form 
H-hu* is tecCinically called a saturated solution. 
Touehingthe ulcerated parts wirh this liijuid seve- 
ral times through the dav, will alone fretpiently 
cure It If this fails, appfy the citrine or tar oinf- 
iiients. In verr obstinate eases, recourse may be 
Unt] to the piils for scald head, or to the usual 
doses of Fowler*s solution. If ir afltxts the head, 
shave iL In this, as well as all other diseases of 
Uie ikin, the greatest cleanliness is necessaiy. 

JV«///e-riMA, 

Sumptttma. — ^An eniption similar to that caused 
by the stinging of nettles, whence its name. (>u 
nibbing the skin which itches, the ea*uption will 
auddenly appear, remain fur a moment,, and then 
raiiiah, breaking out in some other 8{>oL Tiic 
iiarts affected are swelled, at one time [)resenting 
ilie appearance of welts, i i from the stroke of a 
whi|»-iash, and at anotlier, tluit of white solid 
bumps. 

'i^TOtment. — A few doses of Epsom salts, and a 
little attention to the diet, which should be mild, 
are generally sufficient to remove iU 2f it proceed 
tnim eating poisonous fish, or any unwholesome 
I'uod, take an emetic, kc. as directed in such cases. 

Blotched face* 

Symptomi.^ An eru[ition of bait), distinct tu- 
bercles or j)imples, general ly appearing on the face, 
but sometimes on the ncckj breast aiul shouldei*s. 

Treatment, — ^lliere are a gi-eat many varieties 
of this afTection, sot le of which have bci.-n sepai'Mte- 
ly ireatc'l of by Willan and other writers on dis- 
eases uf the skin, to whom I would refer any one 
%ihoia particularly interested therein. Nutwith- 
sumling all tliat has been said on the suliject, tUvrt 
U no disease more difficult to get rid of than this. 
\\ hetv it arises from suppressed perspiration, high 
Bi-HSOiied foo<l, or intemi>enince, it may indeed be 
ri*lic«ed by the warm balli, uy sweating, purging, 
•ltd a low diet; but when it exists in i>ei*sons who 
cm\e always Kd temperate lives, and in whom it 
tceuia constiiuti-MiaL medicine hat but little efleet 
3G 



i on it. In .ill cases, however, the following plnn 
miiy be atinpteit. t»ke a dus^'o'* Epsom sidlN twice 
or thri<*e a week, use the warm bath daily, tive on 
mush and milk exclusively, «nd drink nulhinp hut 
water. The |)arts may he touched fivquently with 
the lotion below. If, af)er a trial of several months, 
tills should not succeed, try Fowler*8 8olution,or the 
pills for scald head, with the deGf>ction of guaiacuia 
and aarsaparillo. The various cosmetics and astrin- 
gent applications n;coinmeiuled for these affections 
are always prejudicial, for allhnu<;h they sometime 
repivss the eruption, they occasion more severe 
and dangerous complaints. 

XiOft'on.— Take of coirosive sublimate 4 grains 
of spirits of wine half an ounce; when the salt i 
dissolved, adJ of common gin and of water, eaci 
three ounces. 



'Sell vy. 

5y**Motn«.— Bleeding of the gums, teeth loose, 
spots of various colours on the skin, genei-ally livid, 
debility, couiilennnce pale and bloated, pulse small, 
quick, and intermitting. In its advanced st:<2ethe 
joint* swell, and blooil bursts out from ditfcrent 
pai-ts of the bod v. 

'/Yeutment. — ^^Remove the patient to a new and 
heallhv siiuatioi., where the air is dry and pure; 
give lum plenty of fresh vegetables, sueh as spin- 
nage, lettuce, beets, carrots, and scurvy-grass. A 
small proportion of fresli .inimal food should be 
taken with theia. This, with oranges, lemons and 
sugar, or lemonade, spnice beer, u ith wine and 
water, arc generally sufficient to cure the rom- 
plaint. The nitric vinegar is strongly recommend- 
ed for the same nurpose. If there is much ^lain 'i 
the bowels, laudanum must be used to irlieve it. 
If the breathing is difficult, or tliere is much paiu 
in the breast, apply a blister to it, for on no account 
should blood be drawn in scurvy. A tca-S|)onnful 
of charcoal, well mixed wiih half a pint of vinegar, 
forms an excellent gargle to clean the cums and 
ulcers in the mouth, 'i hose on the body may be 
washed with the s:«inc, or lemon juice, pure, or 
mixed wiili water. The y est or chare oal poultice 
mil) also be applied to them with advantage. l*o 
restore the tone of the system, recourse must be 
had to the Peruvian bark, with tlie elixir of 
vitriol, the muriated tincture of ii-on, exercise^ 
&CC. 6(c. 

vV</»if t»iik»5^ar.— Dissolve three or four ounces 
of nitre fsalt|>etn*^ in one quart of vinegar. The 
dose is from haU an ounce to ai: ounce, if tlie 
strength of it occasions any inconvenience, add A 
little water, or diminish the quantity of the dose. 

[ Oftwnoma, 

Ay the word tumour is meant a swelling of any 
part of tlie b<jdy. They are of dittl-rent kinds, 
arise from various causes, and are more or less 
dangerous, according to the nature of their con- 
tents, and the spot tliey occupy. 

Of mptitrea. 
Ruptures are tumours caused by the protuslon 
of a part of the bowels through certain natural 
o|Yening8. They are divided into reducible, irre- 
ducible, and strangulated They mostly occur in 
men ill the groin and bag. 

Cauaet. — Straining in cny wa^, as at stool, 
vomiting, lifting liea\7 weights, violent exercise, 
as jumping, running, ^., a natural weakness ol 
the parts. 

Reducible niMuret. 
Symptoma.'^K small sweUing^ free from {latn, 
and genei*ally soil, the eulour ol Uie ikio over it 
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the patient being able to rrtnm the parts liimielf, 
while ill that pcisition. The swctliiifi^ it alio in- 
cn-atied bv couching, ane^zing, or ttruining ai if at 
•tool. l\ he 18 flj**ulent, a rumbling aeniation 
may be Felt in iL 

J'reutmerU. — The patient should place himacif 
on his back, with hit he^d ami shmddera a little 
4i*vuled, draw ui> his knei*i to his belly, and (if 
in this position tlie irarts do not return of them- 
M-Kcs) cndesi^cHir to push or knead them up into 
ttie bviiy, tlimugh the opening at which they come 
out, antf which, it the tumour be in the g;roin or 
bag, ii an ovul ring or slit in the groin, at the pre- 
oise 8]K>t where the swelling first ap^icared. Wlien 
this is effected, he should remain quiet until a truss 
CMU he procured, the Sfiring of which roust be pass- 
ed n>uiul his bo<Iy, the pad Ih: applied directly over 
iilii* spot just mentioned, and he id there with one 
hand, while (he other 'passes the stinip into the 
buckle and draws it sutlicicnlly tight Having 
doiic this, he should get up and walk about. If 
tht* Hu'clling no longer api»ears, the truss is pro- 
{H:rly appMcd, if oiherwiM.*, take it off, return the 
parts as before, and apply it again; when, if on 
rising, walking about, slightly cougliing, ho. the 
pans arc found to l>e well kept up, he may resume 
his ordinarv business. The truss should be worn 
night and day, as long as he lives.. 
Irreducible ntpturet. 

SymptomM. — A rupture in w^hicii there is no pain, 
ret that cannot be returned into tlie belly, caused 
by an increased hulk cf the parts, or their having 
fornied adhesions, or grown last to adjoining parts. 

'JYetitment. — A rupture thus situated must be 
leA to itself The patient should be extremely 
eautiouB in his diet, and in avoiding costiventm, 
hy the use of clvsters, or if necessary, laxative 
uii'dii-ines. He sliould also be very careful to pro- 
tect the tumour from blows, always recollecting 
dill it is in danger of strangulation. 
StrangttUUed rubturet, 

Sipnptomt. — ^The first mark of a rupture hein^ 
fitrangidated, or of pressure being made on it, is 
co«>iivcne8s. Tlie tumour, which befDre was in* 
sensible, becomes |>aiiiful, the |»ain being most se- 
vere at the siK>t where the strangulation or strie- 
tin*e exists, and extending fi-om thence aeross the 
bi'lly, which becomes swollen and hanl. The paiu 
restnibles that i»hich the patient would stippoti^to 
arise if a coi-d was drawn ttglitly across it The 
puin continufS to increase, and is augmented by 
pivhsiiiv; sneezing, coughing, nausea and vomit- 
ing, first of the c«)iit«!iits of the stomach, and alteiv 
wards of the intestines, ensue; great anxiety, resl- 
Ursi<nesH, and a quick hard pulse. Hiccups, cold 
clammy sweats, weakened respiration, and a pulse 
••> feebl** as hardly to be iwrceived, announce the 
approach or pi'eseiice of mortification. 

Treatment. — Ujse not a moment In aending for 
the best mcuical aid that may be within n*acli. In 
the mean time, having placed the patient as direct- 
e<l for red'icihle niptures, appiv botli hands on the 
tumour with g<:nlle, but gradually increasing pres- 
sure, or grasp the tumour geiutly but steadily with 
one hand, while with the fingera of the otlier you 
eiideavcur to knead or piisn up the )iarla nearest 
tlie ring in tlie groin, applying Xna f.etsure In the 
same c<nir8e tla* |>aits have taxcn in their deraent 
If this fails, seize the tumour between the finger 
and thumb of the lef\ han«l, close to where it en- 
ters the belly, and carry them downwards, with a 
moderate pressure, so as to dislodge any excrement 
wnich may be there, while wtlli the right you en- 
deavour to push in tlie gut 

If you cannot succeed in two or three attempts, 
place the irtitient in M warm bath and try it again. 
il atill foiled (you hate no time to wuie iu un- 



availing attempts) cover thetumnur with poimdM 
ice, snow, or any very cold application. SIkiuM 
this fail, blee<l the patient until he nearly fiiints, 
regardless of tLe small threaily pulse; ir'fiuntinp! 
actiu&Uy fKTCurs, seize Uiat moment to return the 
{larts, as before dire^ed. 

Should the rupture still remain irredueibie, there 
are but two reaniirccs left, the lohaceo clyster, sdm 
an operation. One half of the clyster should be 
iniected; if it occasions sickness and a relaxation 
of the fiarts, endeavour to return them : if the first 
half does not pnMtucr these effects, throw up tlie 
remainder of it and when relaxalimi comes on, en- 
deavour, as l>efore, t6 push up the gut As re- 
gards the operation, no one should ever attempt it 
but a surgeon. Large dosea of laudanum allay 
vomiting, and are otherwise beneficial: in all cases 
of this kind, they should never lie omitted. 

y^em/iribt. —K'u|>tun*s are liable to be confound- 
ed with tome other diseases, as dropsy of the bag, 
enlarged S|>erraatic vein, 8cg. The modes of dis- 
tinguishing them have already been pointed out, 
although it must be confessed that with respect to 
the latter, considerable ilifficulty exists. If the 
disease is a nipture, by placing the patient on his 
back, i-etuming the tumour, and huidtng the fin- 
gers firmly over the oi>eiiing, and then deairing 
him to rise, the swelling will not ap|iear. If, on 
the contrary, it is an enUrgvd spermatic vein, it 
will be found to be greater tlian ever. The latter 
has also a peculiar ropy feel, as if a buiidle of 
cords were in tlie bag. 

tAtifunwim 

Symptoma.-^K small tumour with}ut pain or 
redness, attendefl by a |)eouliar throbbing, it di»- 
appears on pressure, and returns the moment it is 
removed. As tlie tumour increases in size, tlie 
throbbing or lieating of the artery grows less per- 
ceptible. It is gcnerallv found in tlie ham, thigli, 
neck, groin and arm. It is divided into true and 
false. Distinguish it by the heating or throbbing, 
which is diminished bv pressing on the artery 
above the tumour, and by the latter disappearing 
on prt'ssure, and returning when it is removed. 

Treatmrtit. — In Uie early au^ "Pplj • soft and 
elastic cusliiou to the tumour, and bind it tightly 
over it by a bandage. The diet should in all cases 
be extremely low, iust sufldeient to preserve ilife, 
and no more. If the patient is of a full habit, he 
should be bled and purged. I'his plan, steadily 
ami vigorouslv ]mrsue * fur a long time, has some^ 
limes effecteci complete cures. There is nothing, 
however, but an operation that can be depended on, 
wherefore, as soon as any swelling of ttiis nature 
is perceived, no time should be lost in procuring 
surgical bsf' stance. If the tumour is left to itael^ 
it will finally burst, and dcatli be the ioevitjibk 
consequence. 

Fle»hy twnonn. 

Symptamf. — Small warty prt^jections, whieli, 
as they increase in size, dra^ down the akin from 
the neighbouring parts, which forms a kind of 
stem or foot stalk, on which the tumour luiiigs. 
'I'hey are iiani, full of vessels, and are neiibci 
painful nor inflamed. 

7Vea/meiif. — When very small, they may he fi-e 

aueiitly touched with caustic, which uill destroy 
lem. If large* the ligature or knife must be ep»- 
ployed, for wbieli purpose have recourse to a sui'w 
geou. 

Steatomutaua tumourt, 
Swnfiomt, — A tmall, doughy swelling, whit-h 
gnuruaby Increases, and sometimns gix>ws to fn 
enormous size. It is soft and free fi-oai pain, Uu 
•tilour of the ikiu remaifiog uualtenMl. 
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TyeatmtnS.— These tiiraours, teehnicalW called 
Meatomatniis, arts racrvly inconvenient fi*oni tlieir 
bulk. They can only be removed by the ligalurc 
or kuife, for which |)uri>ose Hpply U) a surgeon. 
JEnc^tted tumourt, 

Symptomt.'^A distinct, hard, circuiDScribed 
swelling, gradually growing larger, until a slight 
iiiflHraiuulion comes on, when it becomes a liltle 
painful, soon atler which a fluctuation is distinctly 
to be |K-rcuived. As i p:t>gresses the vessels he- 
eome enlai^d; it seldom exceeds tlie size of an 
ege. 

/Vea^iNCfU.— Apply to a surgeon. 

GoHffUon. 
Symfitowu, — A small, moveable, elast' \ swell- 
ing, with little or no pain, or alteration in the skin, 
situ tted under or between tendons or sinews, and 
generally near to a joint; it sometimes hinders the 
motions of the part. 

/Vv<i/fN«ni.— Apply pressure, Uistert, or fric- 
tions of strong cainphoi-ated mercurial ointment 
to the tumour. If (liese are of no avail, make a 
small puncture in it with the point of a sharp lan- 
cet, let out its contents, and apply pressure to the 
Crt, so as to make the two sides of the sack or 
g grow together. 

Biiet, 

Symptonu. — A nard, circumscribed, inflamed, 
and very \iainful tumour, of a conical shape, sel- 
dom exceeding in size a pigeon's efx. 

1^1'eaimeni. — If the iwtient is of a full habit, 
bleed and nur^e him with Epsom salts. A soft 
poultice 01 warm bread and milk, or rjre nwal, 
should always be applied to the bile, and frequent- 
1t changeo. If tlie pain is ex<*essive, a tea-spoon- 
ful of laudanum may be mixeil with eacli one. Ic 
a few days matter will be formed, when it may be 
let out with a sharp lancet 

Cttrhuncien 
A deeply seated, luird, immoveable and circum- 
M nbed tumour, which ap; t*ars generally on the 
bi'«k, shoulders, kc About the middle it is of a 
di rk red or purple eolour, being much ^aler or 
ro ittled round iu edges. It is attended with an 
inolerable itching and burning pain, and at last 
b« «omes a kind of sloughing ulcer. 

Vi-eatment. — ^This will depend upon the state of 
the eonstitution. Most generally there is great 
weakness, in which case the iliet must l>e generous. 
Bark, with the elixir of vitriol and 0|fiuni, to re- 
lieve the pain, are to be frequently employed. As 
' a local remedy, a blister ranks very higii. It 
should be placed directly on the |Hut After being 
cut, it may be succeeded by a bas.lioon plaster. A 
moflem writer strongly recommends the solution 
of arsenic, as a local reme<ly in this disease. 
Pledgets of linen dip|>ed in the liquor, are to be 
laid on tlie swelling, and frequently renewed. 
Wlien matter begins to form, apply a bread and 
milk po^jAioe, and treat it in every respect as a 
eominun ulcer. 
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liTutlovf, or felon. 

iSvffiptoMfw-^An int*.amed tumour at the end of 
the finger. It is of thn:*^ kinds. l*he first is situ- 
ated immediately uiuler the skin, around the nail. 
The second, in the cellular membi-ane, the pain 
and swelling of which is much greater than in the 
fii-st, and the matter much longer in funiiinsr. Tlie 
thinl lies uiMler the sheath or covering of the ten- 
ions (if the fingers, and is infinitely mure violent, 
^infill, antl ilaiigeroiUK tlian either uf the oiliers. 

VVsuffmml. — If ol'tlr! first descriptian, open the 
f« <>T> » jr>*'«i «i>h a iimvUfl^ imC W^ out the matter. 



whidi sliuulJ r>e pivvented fi 

ble, by battling the pait with 

l*he second slinuld be disp 

by leeches and blisters. K 

reduced by these means. 

kiiive, make an early and f 

.Ue of tlie last joint of the C 

Suffer the blood to run for a few mina«».i^ 

treat it as a common cut. The sume practice shooii 

be followed with .vgard to the tliinL 

Symptoma, — A pain in the fundament when 
going to stool; on examination small tumours arc 
perceived to project beyond its verge. They arc 
of two kinds, the blind and bleeding. They may 
also be internal and external. 

Blind Met. 

Treatment. — A diet m rye mush and milk, 
strictly adhered to for a lengtli oi time, will very 
frequently cnre the disease. If tiiey project, are 
swelled, and painful, appir twenty or thirty 
leeches to them, and cold applications. The com- 
mon gall ointment is a ver)' sootliing ap])lication. 
Balsam copaiva, in doses sufficiently large to purge 
freely, is also higlily recommended. A hmHchI 
cure, however, is onlv to be sought for in the knife 
or li^tui*e, for whioK ^PV^J ^o ^ aui'geon. If the 
pain IS very great, laudanum may be talcen to ease it 

JUeeding fdlet. 

Treatment. — If the bleeding is considerable, in- 
ject a solution of alum or a decoction of oak bark, 
or make pressure upon the vessels by introducing 
a sheep's gut, tied at one end into the fundament, 
and then tilliii); it witli any astringent fluid by a 
clyster pipe. This evacuation is sometimes salu- 
tary, and It o(\eu reiiuires much judgment to kuow 
if it sliould be stopped or not 

Of Abtceu. 
Symptonu.—^khe V rmation of matter under tlie 
skill, or in any part of tlie body, preceded by in- 
flamiPHiion, aim muked by a dull heavy weighi; 
by the pain becoming more acute and darting; by 
a peculiar tiirobbiug; by the swelling becomin;; 
more elevateJ, and soft to tlie toucli. It the tumour 
is not opened it bursts. 

Treatrient. — A|)ply a soft and warm bread and 
milk, or Imseed poultice to tlie part, and endna- 
vour to hasten the furmalioii of matter. When this 
is evident, let it out with a sharp lancet If the 
patient is weak, let him have a geueruus diet with 
wine, poller, bark, &c 

Pmoom AbMcen. 
Svmfdonu.- -A weakness across the loins, acoom- 
panieu by a dull (lain. After a while, the paiu 
shifts from the back to the thigh and hip, becuniii^ 
mora darting and severe. The j^lands in the gruia 
swell, and at last a soft tumour is perceived at tlie 
lower edge of the groin, or by the side of the fui* 
dament; tiie swelling increases to a large size, aii4 
sometimes extends i.seif down the tliigli. 

Treatment. — In ihe early stuge, bleed and purge 
the patient, keep him on a low diet, and apply • 
lai^e blister over the lower part of the back. Coix 

I fineraent in bed is absolutely necessar}*. Wlicr. 
matter is fonneil, make an opening into the tu- 
mour in the following manner: iHisli a sliaqi lunct- 1 
first through the skin, tlien obliquely upwaixis un- 
der it, a..*! tlien, by tlepressing the |iuint, piervv 
the swelling itK*lt. In this way, the abscess is 
0|K*iied without the danger that attends wounds ot 
large cavit'.trs. If it is small, the whole of the in;ii- 
ter may be allowed to flow away at oiioet if large, 
after drawing a pint, close tlie wound for « few 
hours, and then ftiiiUi the operation. Thf* 

I the wound must be kept tug^hcr bj mUk 
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tli^At ihore are mnny Ti>Mclf of importance In 

;prgTO»), rnre niu'it betaken to avoid woinuiine 
em, and if a snrceon can be had, he tliould 
always be applie<l to for this purpose. 

nfjithtla. 
SjfmfMomt. — An abaceaa or ulcer in the neigh- 
bnuriioo«1 of the fundament, preceded bv an 1d- 
flnraiMl swelling;, which ^ivcs much pain. If there 
H no c'tmroi;nication between the gut and the sore, 
i' is called an incomplete, if there is, a c<implete 

fl:itulH. 

Treatment As the tumooi is often taken for 

piles, attention should be paid to distinguish tiiem. 
jTi all cHftefl apply forty or firtr leeches to the jpart, 
keep the bo^^i^ls {Mirl'dly loose br a diet ot rye 
nitish, and confine the patient to his bed. If, how- 
ever, tlie formation of matter cannot be hindere<l, 
tliu swc'lline must be opened early, and a poultice 
applie<l to It, when the disease occasionaliv heals 
like any other sore; but nine times out of ten it 
firms a callous winding; at)SceBS, through which 
(W it »s eomplt*!*;) excremi-nt, fecc often passes. 
Whi^n it arrives at this point, notning but an 0|>e- 
ratinn can ever be of any service. 

I'hero is another sitecies of fistulous opening, 
**h:ch follows the obatniction caused by strio- 
tures, &C0. in the urinary passage. J'Ue wnter 
not being able to flow through the natural canal, 
inukcs its way out b(*twecn tlie bag and the funda- \ 
mcnt, constituting what is called fistula in perineo. j 
h may almost be called an incurable disease; at all 
events, none but a surgeon can do any thing to re- 
.itve it. 



Of Ulcert, 

By idcers, are meant holes or sores in the skin 
lid flesh, whioh dischagc matter. They are di- 
ided into inflameii, fungous, sloughing, and in- 
dolent ulcers in tlie nei{;hbouihood oif carious 
ii'>ne, aud those attended by a peculiar diseased 
action. 

Jnjlameit ulcer 't, 

Symptoim. — The margin ol the sore is ragged, 
th«: skm ending in a sliarp edge round it. The 
neighbouring parts arc red, swelKnl and painful, 
tlie bottom of the ulcer is uneven and covered with 
a white apongy substance. In place of healtliy 
u-llow matter, it discharges a thin fluid; tlie sur- 
r.ife of it bleeds on the slightest touch. 

TreatmerU. — Onfine the patient to bed, blee<l 
and purge him occasionally, let his diet be extreme- 
ly low, wid apply a s Jt bread and milk or linseed 
poultice. U> the ulcer. When healthy yellow mat- 
wv is forme<l, omit the poultice, keep tlie sore very 
clean, and apply aplaster of simple ointment. 
Fimgoxu ulcef-s. 

tSj^^OHU.— The presence of large round ^n- 
ulutions, rising above the level of the adjoining 
pHrti, or what is commonly called proud fleah, 
lUitfiLS this species of ulcer. 

lYetitmeni. — Sprinkle rwl precipitate over the 
pnmd flfish, or touch it with lunar caustic, apply 
dressings of sim|»le cerate to the son*, and pats a 
l)Miid«i^e tiglitly over the whtde. Burnt alum and 
blue vitriol may also be used to destroy the pi cud 
fl«;sli. Pressure by a bandage will often stiaeeed 
when all other means fail. 

Slouffhing ulcer, 

Sympionu^ The death of parts of an ulcer which 
int irtify and fall off, generally attended by fisTcr and 
pain. 

rreatmenL^-The diet should be generous, lau- 
danum must be taken to relieve pain, and bark, 
wine, porter, Sco. to itrenethen the system. The 
ONiTot poultice is tlie beat local applicauon. I'be 
mm may also be vraihed with o^ual {laru of a hot 



(lecoetfon of poppy heads and tDlritfl of vine. 
When the dead portions have all fallen off, treat it 
as a simple ulcer, paying attention, however, to the 
state of the system. 

Indolent vlcer. 

Symfitomt.— The edges of the akin mre thick, 
rats^, smooth and shiuing. The pointa of new 
flesh are glosvjr, and the appearance of the whole 
ulcer ip that of an old one, in which the healing 
process is at a stand. 

Treolmeyil.— Touch the whole mrfaee ridet 
and edges of the sore with caustic, t*liA, % w • or 
powJer it with Spanish flies or reu pr*rcipitate %»d 
endeavoi'r in this way to rouse the parts to actioi». 
If one article fails, tiy anotlier. Strips of sticking 
plaster i 'lay be passed over the ulcer, about an inch 
apart, so as to nraw its fudges nearer together, and 
a long bandage be applied over the whole. 

CiirioHt vlcer, 

Sifmptonu, — Ulcers situate<l over or near cari- 
ous ^on^dead) bones, are thereby prevented fnni 
healing, they frequently penetrate deep into the 
parts, forming a canal with hart! and indolent sidea, 
th.nt discharges an ottensive unhealthy mailer. 

Treattnent. — Keep the sore dean, ti pjesi ay 
proud flesli that may arise, and |Hiy attention tf^thie 
gencnral health of the patient, taking care that his 
strength be kei>t rp, if necessary, by wine, Imrk, 
porter, 8cc. kc. 1 he ulcer will 'not heal until all 
the pieces of dead uone are thrown off*, lliia pro- 
cess sometimes lasts for years, in which caae. pa- 
tience IS the ohly remedy, and nature the beat phy* 
sieiaii. 

Cases of ulceration frequently occur, proceeding 
from various causes, whose ravages seem tu hid 
defiance to medical power. So many extraortli- 
nary and well attest •« instances of recovery frora 
some of thesis (in which <leath aeemed alreailj to 
have clutched his emaciated victim.) by nueana of 
the Panacea of Mr Swaim, have b<^ laid befc. 
the public, that it seems due to the uiiforturate 
victims wiio may be afflicted with ii, (o state, tliat 
instances of the above nature hat i actually hap- 
pened under the eye of tlie editor Be its compo- 
sition what it may, its effects are evident. In all 
cases of uhseration, too much stivia caiiirdt be laid 
upon the necessity of keeping hm parts clem. 



OF ACCIDENTS. 

Whenever a blow has bv :n inflicted, whether 
by bein^ tlirown from a horae, out of a carriage, by 
falling troro a height, or in any other wajr, uleed 
the iiatient to the amount of twelve or tbarteen 
ounces, on the S|K>t, if practicable, if not, as soon 
after tlie accident as possible. This rule admits 
of but one excepti(m, and that is, when the vio* 
lence has been s<i great as nearly tu extinguish all 
the powers of life, in whidi case it ia proper to 
wait for symptoms of retuming animation. '1 o haa- 
len these, a little wine and water, or other iliinu- 
lusroay be given. 

If, in conse4|uence of a broken bone or other in- 
juiy, the {Nitient is unable to walk, take a door 
from its hinges, lay him carefully on it, and ha^-e 
himcarrieduy assistants to the nearest house. If 
no door or sola can be procured, two boards, suf- 
fieientlj long and broad^ should be nailed to two 
cross pieces, the erids ot whioli must project about 
a foot, so as to form handles. If in.tne woods, oi 
where no boards can be procured, a litter may be 
formed from tlie branches of treea. In this wi^ a 
hand-barrow may be constructed in a few minutea^ 
on which the sutferermay Le ]»roiieriy carried. 

If he has been woanded and blee<ls, the bleeding 
muat be stoppoQ iAtara he it removed 
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li&Tiin* KAeiied a hotiK, laj hira on a bc<I, and 
ttmlreta nini nith care am* {gentleness. If any dir* 
ficuliy arises in gettinj^ off liis coat or pantziloniis, 
rip up thesearaSf rather than use force. This bo 
i".^ ilone, pro eed to ascertain the nature of the iii- 

1 his may be either simple or compound; that 
is, it roav be a contusion or bniise, a wcDnd, frac- 
ture rr ffislocation, or it may be two or all of them ! 
united in one or several |Mrts. 

A contusion is the necessary consequence of 
every blow, and is known by the swelling and dis- i 
coloration of the skin. i 

Wounds are self-K.>vident ■ 

Fractures are known by the snddcn an<l severe 
pain, by the mis-shapen appearance of the limb, 
sometimes by its being shortened, by the patient i 
being unable to move it without excruciuting pain, ' 
but moHt certainly, by grasping the limb nbove and . 
below the spot where (he fracture is supposed to i 
exist, and twistinji^ it diffrrent ways, when a gracing ! 
will be felt, occasioned by the broken ends ;if the ; 
bone nibbing against eac*i other. If the swelling, I 
however, is very great, this experunent should not ■, 
l/c made until it is reduced. ' 

Dislocations, or bones being out uf joint, are ! 
known bv the deformity of the joint when compar- 
ed with Its fellow, by the pain and inability to move ; 
the limb, by its beinc longer or shorttrr than usual, ! 
•n<l by the imposiibility of moving it in pailiculur i 
directioDSL 



noisy and laoorioiis breathing, pulse slow and ir* 
regular, the muscles relaxed, as in a4)eison jusf 
dead the pupil uf the eye enlur^od and will not 
contract even by a strong light, the {wtient lies 
like one in an aiH.plcctic Ht, and caimct be roused. 
TreiitmeiU, — Open a vein and draw off* sixteen 
*v twe:.ty ounces of blooci, shave the hrud, and it 
possible, procure sui-gic:!! asststarce without uelay, 
as (here is nothing but an operation that can be ol 
auv avail. 



0/contuaion. 
If slight, bathe the part frequently with cotd vi- 
negar and wvter for a few hours, and then rub it 
well wi:h brandy, or spirits of any kind. Should ! 
it be verv great, or so as to have anected Hie whcle j 
bo<ly, wfiicli may be known by a general Mtrene&s, ' 
bleed and purge the patient, and confine liim to h : 
diet of rice water, lemonade, panaila, ^c. If fe- ' 
▼er comes on, re|H'at the bleeding, purging, fecc. '■ 
in all cases of this nature, be sure the water is ix*- : 
^larly evacuated, for it sometimej hiippens that ! 
in consequence of the nerves of ihe bladder heing j 
polsied bV the blow, the [wtient feels u'? disire to 
(jAU it, though tike bladder be full, if a sjppres- 
•ion ensues, pass a catheter, if |>08sible,o^ procure I 
aasistance tior diat purpose. 

Of ifrt-iiina. 
Plunge the part snnuned into very cold water, 
ftiid hold it there ao long at a time as you ran bear 
it — for several hours — then rjb it well with cam- 
|diorated spirits. If the accident has bappenn' to a 
joint, as in the ankle, and it remains weak, pour 
•old water on it from the spout of a tet«-ki.'ttle, r.?ld 
at a distance, several limes in the day. The most 
•ericus efl'ects, houe/er, resulting from oontubion, I niiud, the bleeding can still be eonmianded. If it 



Of wownh. 

AVoiinds are of three kindh, viz. incised, punc- 
tured and contused; among the latter arc iiiciuded 
gu;)-shot wounds. The first st<.*p in all wounds, is 
'J'o stop the bletiUnc^. 

If the flow of blocwl is but ti-iding, draw ih» 
edges of the wound tojjjelher wilh your hand, an(* 
hold them in that position some time, uheii il will 
frequenlly stoii. If, on the contrai-]r, it is large, 
of a bright reu c lour, flowing in spirts or with a 
J2rk, clap your finder on the spot it springH fi-om, 
and hold it there with a firm pressure, while you di- 
rect some one to passa handkerchiiT round tiie limb 
(su'iposing the wound U be in one) above the cut, 
and to tie its two ends togedier in a hanl knot. A 
cane, whip-handle, or ktick of any kind, must now 
be |>aSHfd under the knot, (between the npi>er sur- 
face of the limb and the handkerchief ) and turned 
round ait«i round until the stick is riroiight down to 
the (high, so as to make the handkerchief encircle 
it with coiihiderable tightness. You may then take 
off your finger, if ihc blood ktill flows, lighten the 
handkerchief by a turn or two cf die stick, until it 
cea»es. The patient may now bo rcraoVv.d (taking 
care to secure the stick in its position) without lOin- 
ning any ri&k of bleeding to death by th; way. 

As this apparatus cannot be lef\ on for any It'iigtb 
of time, without destr<Mi?jg the life of the parts. 
cndeaviHir at soon as pohbilde to secure the bleed- 
ing vessc-ls, and take il off. lia\iiiig waxed toge- 
ther ihi-ee or fonr threads of a aufncieiit length, 
cut the ligatui'e they f('rm, into as many pieces n& 
you think there ai*e vessels to be taken up, each 
piece being about a I'jol long. Wash tlie parts 
with warm water, aiul then wiih a j^liarn hooK, or 
a slender pair of pincers in y<Hir hand, fix your 
eye steadfastly ujion the wuiind, at.d dirt>ct the 
handkerchief to be ix>laxed by a turn or two of the 
slick; you will now »ce llie month of the aitei;y 
from wh'cii the blood springs, s<;ize it niih your 
hook or pincers, draw it a little out, while sonieo:*^ 
pnss^'s a ligature round 14, and ties it up tight wiih 
a double knot. In this uay take up in succession 
every bleeding vessel yim can see or get ludd of. 

If the wound is too high up in a limb to apply 
the handkerchief, don*l lose your piesence of 

...:.wl .1... i.i 1: ..;ii I. •' * ■ • •«..« 



Are when the bl'^w is applied to the head, prt)duc- 
ing eitlier coiicussi<iii or compression of tlie brain. 

Conaiwm of the brain. 

Sjtmptomt. —The (Mtient is stunned, his btvath- 
ing slow, drowsiness, stupidity, the pupil of the i 
c}-e rather contracted, vomiiing. After a lime lie ' 
recover ->. I 

'J'rcntmejU. — Apply cloths dipiied in cold vine- j 
gar and water to his head, and wiien the stuiior is j 
gone bleed him, and o|>eu his bowels with Lpviin 
aalta. He shotdd lie conflned to bed, kept on a Inw 
diet, in a quiet nitualion, and every ineaMiix* taken 
to prevent an intUuunaliou of the brain, wliich, if 
it comes on, must be treated by copious bleeding, 
blisters, ftcc 



Comf/rettivn of t/ie brtiin. 
Sjfmfftwm.'- Loss of seuse and motion, 



slow, 



is (he ihigh, presc firmly in the groin, if in the 
arm, with the hand end or ring of a cuiumon door 
key, make pressure above the collar bont?, and annul 
its middle ag;iinst the first rib which lies under i(. 
The pressure ix to be continued until assistance ii 
pnicured, and the vessel tied up. 

If the wound is ou the head, preti your fingei 
firmly on il, until a compnss can be broMght, 
whieft must be bomnl firnily nver the arti-rv liv a 
baiitlage. If the wound is in the face, or sn mIii:i!- 
ed that pivssure cannot beellectually nnide, orviu 
cannot gel hold of the veNHel, and the blooo ii,t\.p 
F.tst, phiue a piece rif ice directly over the uonnd, 
and let it remain (here till the Lloial coagulates, 
wh> n it may he removed, and a compress an<'. bvti- 
dage lie applietl. 

Incited vowub. 

lly ail inciscil wound is meant a dean citt. liar* 
iiig stopiied the bleedings wuli awaj all i lirt, Hn 
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that maj he in it with a ip*^^ and warm water, 
tht^n (Irnw the sides of the wound together, and 
kt;ep them in fhat position by narrow stiLps of 
atickiiig plaster, placed on at reeular distances, or 
I'l-oin cue tu two inches apart A soft compress of 
ohi linen or lint mar be laid over the whole. 

Shoidd much iiiliammation follow, remuve the 
strips, bled and purge the ]Mitient (who should live 
vcr}' l(jw, and be kept (K^ectlr quiet) according 
(o the exigency of the case. If it is plain that 
matter must form before the wound will heal, ap- 
ply a sofl poultice until that event tnkes place, 
v'hen dressings of some simple ointment may be 
substituted fur it. 

Although narrow strips of linen, spread with 
sticking plaster, form the best means of keeping 
thi.' siilc.s uf a wound together, when they can be 
applied, yet in the ear, nose, tongtio, lips, and 
eye-liilfl, it is necessary to use stitches, which are 
luade in the following manner: Having armed a 
coniinon needle with a double waxed thread, pass 
the point of it through the skin, at a little distance 
from the edge of the cut, and bring it out of tlie 
opposite one, at the same distance. If more than 
one stitch is required, cut off tlie needle, thread it 
again, und pi'oceed as l>efore, until a sufficient 
number are taken, leaving the threads loose until 
all the stitches are (Missed, when tlie respective 
ends uf each tliread must be tied in a hard <louble 
knot, drawn in such a way that it bears a little on 
tlie side of the cut. AVhen the edges of the wound 
are partly united by inflammation, cut the knots 
carefully, and withdraw the threads. 

From what has been said, it must be evident 
that in ah wounds, after arresting the flow of blood, 
and cleansing the parts, if necessary, the great in- 
dication ih tu uring their sides into contact through- 
out rl: eir whole depth, in order that they may grow 
together as quickly as possible, and witliout the 
iittervontion of matter. I'o obtain this very de- 
sirable i-esult, in addition to tlie means hli\*ady 
iiientioni d, there are two things to be attended tu, 
klie position of the patient and tlie application of 
(he banilage. The position of tlie ))atient should 
be such as will relax the skin and muscles of the 
part wuunded, thereby diminishing their tendency 
^u separate. 

A common bandage of a proper width, passed 
9ver the compresses moderately tight, not only 
ttTves to keep tliem in their place, but also tends 
oy its pressure, to forwai*d the great object already 
meuiiuned. If, however, the wound is so exten- 
sive and painful that Uie^imb or body of the pa- 
tient cannot be raised for the purpose of Applying 
or removing it, the best waj is to s|)rcad tne two 
ends of one or two strips ol linen or leather witli 
slicking plaster, which may be applied in place of 
the bandage, as follows: attach one end ot a strip 
to tlie sound skin, at a short distance from the 
?dge of the compress, over which it is to be drawn 
wiUi nioilerate urroness, and secured in a similar 
manner on its op{K)sitc side. A second or third 
luay, if necessary, be added in the same way. 

In all woun'Js, if violent inflammation come on, 
reduce it by bleeding, purging, &co. but if there is 
reason to fear lockeu-jaw, give wine, (lorter, bran- 
dy, opium, and a generous diet. 

PuiKtured woimdt. 

These arc caused by sharp pointed instrumenta, 
as needles, awls, nails, kc. Having stopjied the 
bleeding, withdiaw any foreign body, as part of a 
'leedle, splintei'S, bit of glass tec. tluit may be in 
•t, provided it can be done easily; and if enlarging 
.lie wound a little will enable you to aucceed in 
this, do so. Though it is not always necessary to 
.'ulai'ge wounds of this nature, yet in hot weather 
4l ia a mark of precaution which should iie>'er be 



omitted. As toon as this is done, pour a little tin^ 
pentine into llie wound, or touch it with eausiir, 
and then cover it with a poultice, moiateoet* vii» 
laudanum. Tliis practice may prevent locked- 
jaw, which is but too frequent a conaequence nf 
wounds of this description. \Mien matter forms, 
cover the part with mild .dressings, as a commoc 
sore. Laudanum may he given in large doses, to 
relieve pain, and should tlie inflammation be ex- 
eessivo) bleed and purge. In hot weather, however, 
bleeding shoold be cmplt^ed in great moderauon. 
Coniuted vcuntS, 

Woahds of this nature are caused br round or 
blunt bodies, as musket balls, clubs, atooea, &c. 
They are in general attended but by little bleed- 
ing; if, however, there should be anr, it roust be 
stopped. If it arises from a ball which onn be easily 
found and witlidraMrn, it Is proi>er to do so, as well 
as any pi^e of tlie clothing, fecc. tliat may be in it: 
or if the ball can be distinctly felt directly under 
the skin, make an incision acroM it, and take it 
out, but never allow of any poking in the wound 
to search for such tilings; the best extractor of 
them, as well as the first and best application in 
contused wounds, proceed fit>m what they nuiy, 
being a aof\ bread and milk poultice. 

Should the inflammation be great, bleed and 
purge. Pain may be relieved by laudanum, and 
if the parts assume a dark look, threatening a mor- 
tification, cover them with a blister. 

If the wound is much torn, wash the iiaita ver^ 
nicely wiOi warm water, and then (having secureo 
cverv. bleeding vessel) lay them all down in as na- 
turaf a (losition as you can, drawing tlieir ed^esi 
gently together, or as much so as possible, by strips 
of sticking plaster, or stitches, if necessary. A 
soft po*:ltioe is to be applied over the whole. 
Pouoned vowuU from bitet of mad dagt, rxUt^ 

tnaket, &c» 

The instant a person is bitten either by a mac] 
dog, rattle-snake, or any rabid anin;al or reptile, 
he should apply a ligature by means of the slick, 
above the wountl, as tightly as he can well bear it, 
and without hesitation or nelay, eut out the parts 
bitten, taking along witli them a portion of the sur- 
rounding sound flesh. The wound sliould then be 
freely touched witli caustic, or have turpentine 
poured into it. A decoction of SiMinish flies ia 
turpcT\tine, may also be applied to the skin sur- 
rounding the wound. By these means inflamma- 
tion will be excited, and suppuration follow, which 
may prevent the usual dreadful consequences of 
such accidents. As soon as the parts are cut out, 
take off the ligamre. 

Snuidd the patient be too timid to allow the u»f 
ot the knife, bum the wound very freely with caus- 
tic, and place in it a tuft of tow or cotton, well 
moistened with the above decoction. The tlischarge 
of matter tliat follows should be kept up for sonit* 
time. The only I'casonable chance for aafety, 1.4 
found in the above plan, all tlie vegetable and mine- 
ral productions that have been hitherto recoii>- 
mended as internal remedies, being of yerj doubi.- 
ful, if of any efficacy. 

The asc of the chlonirets, however, in treatint: 
wounds from rabid animals, is now becoming gt'ue- 
ral in France and Gcrmnny^and many satisfuctoty 
Mses are recorded. M. Schoeuberg, a (vM^nian 
surgeon, states, that of three persons who were 
bitten by a dog, twoi.aM.>d the chluniret of lime, 
and recovered from their wounds, whilst the thinL 
who refused to submit to the treatment, died rav- 
ing mad. This gentleman applies to the wounds, 
twice a day, a piece of lint diii[>ed in a solution ot 
the chloruret, and orders his patients to take, thn»« 
times a day, from 2 draolims to 1 ounce of the 
chloruret iu water. 
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Sti7i^9 of beet and -wafpM^ Met of miuqutUoet^ Uc. 

Ntitliui}; ix'lievvs the (niii arising from the sting 
of H lioiniel, l>ee, or wasp, so soon as lUuog^ng tlie 
{Kill in extremely eoM water, Hml hulciing it tliei'e 
li>r <ioiiic time. A cold leHtl-waier ponltioe is also 
a very siwlliing a|)plicalion. If a number of ihexe 
iiiK'cis hare attacked you at once, and the parts 
stun^ aix* much swollen, lose some blood, and take 
a <hiite of salts. 

Musquitto-bttcs may be treated in the same man- 
ni'i, aitliough 1 luve found a solution of common 
s:tll and water, roatle veiy sti*org, speecbr and ef- 
ft^ctual in relieving Uie i>ain. GtmphoTated spi- 
I'its, vinegar, fccc may also be used for the same 
purpose. A solution of Prussian blue in sofl water, 
«ith which the (larts are to be kept consuntly 
moiftt, is a Itiglilv celebrated ixsmetly for the stings 
of bees, wnmis, &o. Slc 

1i Ofiauli of ifte ear^ note, Uc. 

Wash the t)arts ofean, and draw tue edges of the 
wound togetlier by as many stUehes us are neces- 
■arr. If the part is even completely sepantled, 
and has been trodden under leet, by wa6liin}|; it in 
warm water, and placing it accurately in the prf>- 
iMsr place, by the same nieaiia, it uuiy still ad- 
here. 

Woumlt of the tcafp. 

In aU wounds of the scalp it is necessary to shave 
oft the hair. When this is done, wasii the parts 
well, and dnw the edges of the wound together 
with sticking plaster. 11 it has been violently lorn 
up ill several pieces, wash and lay them all uown 
on the skull again, drawing their edges us nearly 
together as possible by sticking plaster, or, if ne- 
cessary, by stitches. Cover the whole with a soft 
cnin|iies9, smeared with some simple ointment 
ffowult of the th-oat. 

Seize and tie up every btee<1ing vessel you can 
get hold of. If tlic wind-pipe is cut only partly 
through, secure it with sticl^ing plaster. If it is 
completely divided, bring its ed^es together \-y 
atilches, taking cure to puss the nee<lle through 
the loose membrane tinit covers the wind-])ipe, 
and not through liie wind-pi|>e itself. The head 
alioiild be bent on the breast, and nixured by bols- 
ters and iMUidases in that position, to favour tlic ap- 
proximation Of the e<l7es of the wouniL 
WoiMOt of the chest. 

If it is a simple inciHed wound, di-aw the edges 
of it together oy slicking plnster, cover it with a 
eompress of linen, and iiass a liandnge round the 
chest. The patient is to be confined to his bed, 
kept on a very low iliel, and to lie bled and purgeil, 
in order to prevent inflammation. If the latter 
eoroes on, reiluce it by copious and freipiciit 
bleedings. 

Should it l)e occasioned hy a bullet, extract it, 
■nd any pieces of cloth, hie. that may be lodged in 
It, if possible, and rx>ver the wound with a piece nf 
linen smeare<l with some simple ointment, taking 
care that it is not (h'awu into the chest. If u portion 
ot'the lung protrudes, return it without any deiay, 
but as gently as iiossible. 

li'oundt of the belly. 

Close the wound by stri]is of sticking plaster, 
and stitches imssed tl-.rough the skin, about half 
an inch from us eilgi*i, and co\er the whole with a 
•oft compress, seeur&d by a bundage. Any In- 
flammation tha*. may arise is to be reduced by 
bleeding, poi^i^, i^nd a blister over the whole 
bellT. 

Should any part of the liowels come out at the 
woaml, if clean and uninjured, return it asf|uickly 
••pouible; if covered with dii-t, clots of blood, 
ke. wash it carefully in warm water pi vv ions to so 
doing. If the gut is wounded, and only cut partly 
Ibroughi dnw the two edges of it togctlier by a 



■titch, and return it; if completely divided, con- 
nect the edges bv four utitches at eijual distances^ 
and replace it in the beliy, always leaving the 
end of the lif^atur** project from the external 
woiiimI, which must he closed by sticking plaster. 
In five or six davs, if the threads are loose, witli- 
draw them gently and oarefuUv. 
kVoundt of jolntt. 

Bring the edges of the wuuiid together by stick* 
ing plaster, without any delHy, kce;) ihe part per- 
fectly at rest, 1>leed, pui^^e, and live very low, to 
()revent inflanimulion. Should it come on, it miisr 
>c nu;t at ii. first approach by bleeding to as great 
an extent as \}\^ condition oftlie (tatieiit will war- 
rant, and by a blister covering the whole joint. If 
a i)ermanent stiffening of the joint seems likely to 
ensue, keep the limb in that position fihich will 
prove most useful, that is, the leg should be ex- 
tended, aiwl the arm bent at the eloow. Wounds 
of joints arc always highly damgerous, and fre- 
quently terminate in deaui. 

Woundt of tendont. 

Tendons, or sinews, are fre^juently woimded and 
niptiired. l''fiey are to he treate<f precisely like 
anyoth*r wound, br keeping their divideil parts 
together. The tendon wnicTi connects the great 
nius4'le forming tlie calf of the leg, with the heel, 
called the tendon of Achilles, is frequently cut with 
the afize, and ni])turtrd in jumping from heights. 
This accident is to be reme<lie(l by draw'..ig up^lic 
heel, extending the foot, and placing a splint on Ute 
fore |>ail of Uie le^f, extending fi'om the knee to 
beyond the toes, which bemg secured in tliat posi- 
tion by a bandage, keep the foot in the position 
jiiiit mentioned. The liollows under the splint 
must be filled up with tow or cotton. If the skin 
falls intr> the spac«! between the ends of the tendon, 
apply a piece of sticking plaster, so as to draw it 
out of the way. It takes five or six weeks to unite, 
but no weight should be laid on the limb for aeve- 
ral months. 



Offracturet. 

The signs by which fi-actures may be known, 
having been already pointed out with sufficient 
minuteness, it will be uiinecessar}* to dwell there- 
on; it will be well, however, to recollect this gene- 
ral rule: In casf;s, where, fnim the accompanying 
circumstances and symptoms, a strong suspiciO-« 
exifts that the bone is fractured, it is prosier to mX 
as though it were positively ascertained to be so. 
Fnicturet of the bmie o^ tfte mcw?. 

The bones of the nose fi*oin their ex|>08ed situa- 
tion, hve frequently foixed in. Any smooth arl»* 
cle that will pass into the nostril shoidd be immv- 
diately intro<luced with one hand, to raise the dn- 
pi-essed portions to the pro[)er level, while tlic 
other is employed in mouhling Uiem into Uie ro 
quired shape. If violent inflammation follow s» 
bleed, purge, and lire on a low diet. 
J^'acture of the lower JLW. 

Ti is accitlent is easily discovered bT looking in- 
to the mouth, and is to be remetiied by keeping 
tlie lower jaw firmly pressed against the up|>er ont^ 
by meuiis uf a baniluge passed un<ler the chin ai*d 
over the head. If i^- is broken near tlie angle, o* 
that iMul nearest the car, placc^a cushion or roll ot 
linen in the hollow behind it, over wliich the ban- 
dage must (lass, so as to make it push that iiurt of 
the bone forwiinl. The parts ai-e to be cunfneit i u 
th's way for twenty duys, during which time, ail 
the nourishment that is taken, uiould be siickcl 
between the teetli. If in consequence of the blov 
a tooth is loosened, do not meddle witli it, fur it 
let alone, it will grow fast agup- 
Fracturet of the etP 

This aceideut is a vu-y con id 
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it knovn at onee bj patningthe finger along it, and 
by the swelling, ke. To reduce it, tent the pa- 
tient in a chair without any sliirt, and phice a pretp 
ty stout coifiprets of linen, mfde in the sliupe »f a 
wedge, under hit ami, the thick end ot' which 
iliouid prcstagaintt th«* arm-jtiL Hit arm, b^ ni 
to a right angle at the ellM>w, it now to be brought 
down to hit side, and teinircd in tnat i>ositir>n by a 
long bandage, which pasiet over the arm of the at- 
fectc'd side u .d round the bo«iy. I'lie fore-arro is 
to be 8up|>oiied across the breast by a sling. It 
takes from tour to iive weeks to re-unite. 
Frtichtret of the iirtiu 

Scat the patient on a chair, or the tide of a bed, 
let one Hssihtant hold the soun<l arm, while another 
grasps the wrist ot the i>roken one and steadily ex- 
tends it in an opposite direction, bending the fore- 
arm H little, to sene as a lever. Vou can now 
place the hones in their proper situati )ii. T'.vo 
aplints of kIi ingle or stout pajte board, longen<»ugh 
to reach froui below the shoulder to near the el- 
bow, must then be well covei-ed with tow or cot- 
ton, ard laid along each side of the arm, and kept 
in that |K)bition by a buiidace. The f(»ru--Hrm is to 
be sup|Mirted in a sling. Two smaller splints may 
for better security be laid between the first ones, 
tliat is one on top, and the other undeiiieaih the 
arm, to be secured by the bandage in the tame way 
as tJie others. 

Fr^chirft of the bonet of the fore-arm. 

These are to be reduced pivoisoly ic the tame 
way, excep' ing the nio<le of keeping the up|ier por- 
tion of it steady, whici it done by grasping the 
arm above the elbow. When the splinltaiid ban- 
dage are applied, tupport it in a sling. 
Fractitren of,tlut vfrUt. 

This accident is of rare, occurrence. When it 
doct happen the injun' it generally so great at to 
require amimlation. If you think the hand can be 
aaved, lay it on a splint well covered with tow; 
this extends beyond the fingfrs; place another 
splint opposite to it, lined with the same suf*. tna. 
lerial, and seciii-e them by a bandage. The hand 
it to be carried in a sling. 

llie bcmes of the hand are sometimes bi*oken. 
When this is tlu: case*, fill the pahn with -soft com- 
presses or tow, and then lay a splint on it, long 
enough to extend from the elbow to beyond the 
ends of the fingers, to be secured by a bandage, as 
usual. 

When a finger is broken, extend the end of it 
until it b<M}oines stnight, place the fravtui-ed por- 
tion in its place, and then applv two small paste- 
board splints, one below and the other above, to 
Oe aecuivd by a narrow ban«lagc. The top splint 
atiould extend from the end of tlie finger over the 
back of the hand. It may sometimes be pro|)erto 
have two additional aplints for tlie aides uf Uie 
fioger. 

Fractitret of the rib*. 

When, ailer a fall or blow, the (latient complains 
of a pricking in his tide, we may sus^tect a rib is 
broken. It it ascertained by ]dacing tlie lips of two 
or three fin}^*rs on the tpot where the pain it, and 
desiring the patient to cough, when the grating 
teusatiun will be felt All iTiat is necessaiy, is to 
past a broad bandage round the cheht, so tight as 
to prevent the motion of the ribs in breathing, and 
to observe a low tiiet. 

Fractwet of the thigh. 

This bone is lre<iuer.ily broken; and hitheilo has 
ocen considered the most ditlicult of all fniciuivs 
li) niaii;»ge. To the ingenuity, however, of l)r 
Kartsliorne, of this city, llie world it iinlebted for 
a.i apparatus which does aNvay llie gi*talei«t iiniie- 
dintents tliat have bi-en fount! to fxiht in tivaling 
iiy tu at to leave a slraight liiub, without Liuiuiiuks 



or deformity; nor it it the least of its merits, tlinl 
any man of common tente can apply it nearly m 
well at a surgeon. 

It Gontistt of two splinu made of half or tbrrc 
quarter nich well teaaoned sUiflT, from ei^t to ten 
iiichet wiue, one of which should reach from a Utile 
al>ove the hiji, to fifleen or tivteen inches beyond 
the fiKit, while the other extends the same le'ngdi 
from the gntin. The upper end of the inner sidint 
it hollowed out and well padded or stufre<L Their 
lower ends are held togetlier by : cross piece, fcwv- 
ing two tenont, which enter two verlical mortices, 
one in each tplint, and secured there by pins. In 
the centre of this cross piece (which should be very 
s<did) it a female tcrew. Imroediaiely above tlie 
veitical morticet,'are two horizontal ones of eon- 
siderable length, in which slide the tenons of a 
second cross pitxe, to the np|)er tide of which it 
fastened a toot block, tliai»ed like the sole of a shoe, 
uhile ill the otner it a round hole for the recep- 
tion of the head of the male screw, which passes 
thntugh the female one just noticed. On the top 
of this cross piece, to which the foot block is at- 
lHehe<l, are two pins, which fall into grooves at the 
head of the screw, thereby firmly connecting them. 
'i*lie foot bl(K-k as before observed, is shaiied like 
the sole of a shoe. Near the toe is a alit, through 
which passes a strap and buckle. Near the heel 
are. a coiiide of straps, with two rings arranged 
precisely like ihos^ of a skate, of wtiich, ip litct, 
the whole foot block is an exact resenibUnce. A 
long male suix*w, of wuod or oUier luatcrial, com- 
pletes the apparatus. 

To apply it, put a slipper on the foot of the bro- 
ken limb, and lay the ap^iaratus over th« \c^. By 
turnipg the hcrew, Jie foot block will be force<l up 
to the foot ill the slip^KT, which is to be firmly 
strapiK'd to it, as boys lahten their skates. By tunw 
iiig liie Mrrew the contrary way, the paddctl extre- 
mity of the inner splint presses against the croin, 
and the font is gradually drawn down, until the 
brv)ken limb becomes of its natural length and a[i- 
peaiaiice, when m%\ pniji-ction or little ineipialily 
that may remain, can be feltaud reduced by a gpeuK 
tle orei»sure of the hand. 

'1 lie givat advantages of thit cpparatua, I again 
repeat, are the ease with whicn it is applied, 
and the certainty with which it actt. The foot 
< nee secured to the block, in a way tliat every 
Fchool-boy uiuleitlands, nothing more is requiretl 
than lo turn the screw until the broken limb it 
found lo be of the same length at the sound une. 
It IS right to observe that this should not be effecl- 
ed at once, il being better to turn the tcrew a lil- 
tle every day, until the limb It tutlicicutly ex- 
tended. 

As thit apparatut may not alwayt be it h.nnd, it 
it pi*o|K*r to mention ine next bett plan of treating 
the accident. It is found in the splints of DeSMuJl, 
improved by Dr I'hysic, consisting of four pieci-s. 
The first tias a crutch head, and extends from tti« 
ariii'pit to i\\ or eight inches beyond the foot. A 
liitle below the crutch are two holes, and near the 
lower end on the inside, it a block, below which 
Uieiv is aliK> a hole. The second reaches from the 
P'oin, the hante length with the first, being about 
three inches wide above and two below. Two 
pieces of stout pa^te board, at many haiidkercliiefs 
or bands of mushii, with some tow, and a few 
pieces of tape, form the catalogue ot' the a ppaii«tu!i. 

it is applied as follows. Four or five puxea i>i 
tape are to be laid acniss the be<l, at equal distaiiecu 
from each other. Over the up|ier two, it piaecd 
one of the biioit | asteboard tplintt, well covered 
with tow. The (lalient is now to be carefully and 
gently placed on hit back, to that hit thi|;h may 
rest on Uie splinL One of the Uaudkeixhiefk, or « 
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flIroDg loft bund, is tr> be paned between the testi- 
cle and thigh of the nflected Mile, and iu ends hdd 
by an auiitant ttandine near tlie head of the bed. 
1 lie Moond hMndkerchief it to be iMftsed round the 
ankle, ert>98ed on the instep an<l tied under the 
■D]e of the foot. Ry steadily pulling these two 
handkerchiefs, the limb is to be extenucd, while, 
witfi the hand, the broken Iknics are renlaced in 
their natnral position. The long splint is now to 
be plaeed by the nde of the patient, tlie cruuh 
in the arm-pit, (which is defended with to^,) 
while the short one is laid along tlie inside of the 
thigh and leg. The cndw of tlie Bnit handkerohief, 
being passed through the upfier holes, are to be 
drawn tight and secured by a knot, while the ends 
of the second one pass over the block before men- 
tioned, to be fattened in like manner, at the lower 
one. All tha^ remains is the slimi pasteboard 
•plint, which being well covered with tow, is to be 
Ulid on the top of the thigh. The tables being tied 
10 at to keep the four siilints together, completes 
the operation. 

Tow it to be every where interposed between 
die tplintt and the limb, and a large handful of it 
[riaced in tlie groin, to prevent irritation from the 
upper or counter extenoing band, it is necessai'y 
lo oe earefnl, while tying the two handkerchiefs, 
that they are not relaxtd, so tlmt if the operation is 
properly performed, the two limbs will be neafly 
of an equal length. 

The superior advantages of Hart8home*s appa- 
ratas over this, at well as all others, must be evi- 
deot to every one acquainted with the diflliciilty of 
keeping op that consunt extension which is so ab- 
tolntely nec ess ary to avoid deformity and lame- 
neat, and which is to completely effected by the 
aerew. Next to that, however, stands the one just 
described, which can be made by any car|>enter in 
a few miirates, and which, if carefully applied, will 
be found to answer extremely well. 

Fractured thighs and legs generally re-unite in 
mx. or eight weeks; in old men, however, they re- 
quire three or four months. • 
^ In cases of fracture of tlie thigh or leg, the pa- 
tient thoald always, if possible, he laid on a matrass, 
inpported by boards instead of tlie sacking, which, 
linom its elasticity and the yielding of the cords, is 
apt to derange the position of the limb. 
Practuret of tfie knee-pint . 

This accident is easily ascertaiiie<l on inspection. 
It may be broken in any di.-<«ctioii, but is most 
renerall]|r to aerost or transversely. It is rediice<l 
by bringing the frapnents U^^hcr, and keeping 
them in that position by a long bandage passed 
oarefully round the leg, from the ankle to the 
knee, then pressing the upper fragment down so us 
to meet its fellow, (the leg being extended) and 
placing a thick com]>ress oS linen above it, over 
whi^ the bandage is to be continued. 

The exteiided limb is now to be laid on a broad 
tplint, extending from the buttock to the heei, 
thickly covered witli tow to fill up the ine<[unlities 
of the leg. For ailditional securitv, two strips of 
inuslin may be nailed to the middle of the splint, 
and one on eacli side, and pasaetl about the joint, 
the one below, the other aliove, so as *o form a 
figure of eight. In twenty or thirty days the limb 
iDould be moved a little to prevent stifl'iiess. 

If the fracture is through its length, bring the 
parts togetlier, place a compress on eaih side, and 
keep them together with a bandage, leavin;; the 
limo extender and at rest. Any inflammation in 
tfiia, or other fracture, is to be combated by bleed- 
ing, low diet, kc. fcc 

Fracturet of the leg» 

From the tbionett of the parta covering the 
ynaeipal bone of the'leg, it it eai^ toaaoiatain if 
S D 



it is broken ol.liquely. If, howerer, the fractnie 
be directly across, no displacement will occur, but 
the pain, swelling, and the grating sensation, will 
suflieiently decide the natui*e of the accident. 

If the fi-acture is oldique, let two assistants ex- 
tend the limb, while the broken parts are placed 
by the liand in their natural ]K>sition. Two splints, 
thpt reach from a little above the knee to nine or 
ten inches below the foot, having near the upper 
end of each f-Mir holes, and a vTtioal mortice near 
the lower end, into which is fitted a cross piece, 
are now to be amdicd as follows. Lay two piecet 
of tai)e about a foot long, on each side of the leg, 
just below the knee joint, and secure them tliero 
by several turns of a bandage; pass a silk liaudker- 
chief round the ankle, cross it on the instep, and 
tie it under tlie sole of the foot. Tlie two splints 
ara now ]daced one on each side of .the leg, Uie 
four ends of the pieces of tape passe<l through the 
four holes and nrmly tied, ami the cross-piece 
placed in the mortice. By tving the ends of tlie 
handkerchief t#tlii8 cross' pfece the business is 
finished. 

If the fracture is across, and no dis])]acement 
exists, apply two splints of stout ]iasteboard, 
reaching from the heel to the knee, and well co- 
vered with tow, une on each side of the leg, se- 
curing them by a bandage passing round the limb, 
and outside the splints. 

In cases of oblique fractures of the leg close to 
tlic knee, iiartslioriie's ap|wratus for fractured 
thighs should be applied, as ali^ady directed. 
Ft'-actwet of the bonet uf the foot. 

The bone of the heel is sometimes, though 
rarely, broken. It is known by a crack at the mo« 
ment of the accident, a difficulty in standing, by 
the swelling, and by the gating noise on moving 
the heel. To reduce it, take a long bandage, lay 
the end of it on the top of the foot, cany it over the 
toes under the sole, and then by sevend turns se- 
cure it in that ^lOMtion. 

The foot being extended as much as possible, 
carry the bandage along the back of the leg above 
the knee, where it is to be secured by several 
turns, and then brought down on the front of the 
le^;, to which it is secured by circular turns. In 
thix way the broken pieces will be kept in contact,' 
and in' the course of a moutli or six weeks will 
be united. 

Ti'actui'es of the foot, toes. Sec. are to be treated 
like those of Uie hand and fingers. 

OfdUhcations. 

The signs by which a dishwation may be known, 
have been ali-eady mentioned. It is well to recol- 
lect that the sfioner the attempt is made to reduce 
it, the easier it will be done. The strength of on j 
man, proi>erly applied, at themomtr.t oi the acci- 
dent, will often succeed in restoring the head of a 
bone to its place, which in a few days would have 
ivqnired the combine<1 efturts of men and pulleys. 
If after several trials with the best apparatus Uiat 
can be niu!<ten'd, you find you cannot succee<l, 
make *Jic patient drink strong hot toddy of brandy 
or other spirits, until he is very drunk. In tliis 
way, owing to the relaxed state of the ausclcs, a 
veiy slight force will often l>c sufficient, where a 
very great one has been pi-eviously used without 
effect 

If any objections are made to this ^iroceeding, or 
if the patient will not confmt to it, having your 
api>ai-atus (whidi is presently to be mentioned) all 
ready, make him itami up, and bleed Idm in that 
jKisltion until he fainta; the ' ■ *— " * Ai«k« mMia. 
apply your exteiuling and 
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often effeet «hat hai been in Tain tttemptetl bj ' 
gfeal force in another. 

Ditlocadon of the lower jaw. 

This aeeident, which it oceasionefl hy blowa, or 
j-awning, is Icnovn hj an inability to shut the 
mouth, and the pmjecUon of the chin. To reduce 
it, aeat the patient in a chair with hit head sup- 
ported bj the breast of an attistant, who ttandt 
behind him. Your thumbs being covered with 
K'ather, are then to be pushed between thejawt, as 
far back as possible, while with the fingers, outside, 
vou grasp tne bone, which is to oe pressed down- 
wards, at the same time that the chin is raise<I. 
If this is properly done, the bone will be found 
moving, when the eh'n is to be pushed back- 
wanls, and the thumbs slipped between the iaws 
and the cheeks. If this is not done, thej will be 
bitten by Uie fudden snap of the teeth as they come 
together. The jaws should be kept closed by a 
bondage for a few days, and the patient live upon 
soup. 

Ditlocation of the coUardione. 

This bone is rarely dislocated. Sliould it occur, 
apply the bandages, fiic directed for a fracture of 
the same part. 

Duloration of the ihoulder. 

Dislocations of the slioulder are the most com- 
mon of all accidents of the kind. It is very easi- 
ly known by the deformity of the joint, and the 
head of the bone being found in some unnatural 
position. To reduce it, seat the patient in a chair, 
I»i.ice one hand on the prominent part of the shoul- 
der blade, just above tne spot where the head of 
the bone shoi^d be, while with the other yon grasp 
the arm above the elbow and pull it outwards. 

Should tliis not succeed, lay the patient on the 

f;round, place your heel in his arro-pif , and steadi- 
r and forcibly extend tlie arm, by grasping it at 
{he wrist The same thing may be trie<l in various 

IK>utions, as placing yourself on the ground with 
lim, laying liim on a low bed, while you are stand- 
ing near the foot of it, ke. 

If this fails, pass a strong band over the shoul- 
der, carry it across tlie breast, give the ends to as- 
sistants, or fasten them to a staple in the wall; the 
middle of a strong band or folded towel is now to 
he laid on the arm above the elbow, and secured 
there b^' numerous turns of a bandage. The two 
ends ot the towel being Uien given to assistants, or 
connected with a pulley, a steady, continued, and 
forcible extension is to be made, while with your 
hands you endeavour to push the head of the bone 
into its place. 

DUlocation of the elbow. 
If the patient lias fallen on his hands, or holds 
his arm bent at the elbow, and every endeavour t^ 
straighten it gives him pftin, it is dislncateil back- 
wi^rtls. Seat him in a cliair, let one person grasp 
the arm near the shoulder, and another the wrist, 
and forcibly extend it, while you interlock the liii- 
prrs of both hands just above the elbow, and pull 
It backwards, remembering that under those cir- 
cumbtHhcet, whatever degree of force is retiuired, 
thould be applieu in this dii*ection. The elbow it 
sometimes di»locateil sideways or laterally. To 
reduce it, piake extension by pulling at the wrist, 
while tome one secures the arm above, then push 
the bone into its place, either iuwanls or outwards, 
as may be required. After the reduction of a dit- 
kHuited elbow, keep the joint at perfect rest for 
ive or six days, antl then move it gently. If i > 
ftammation eomes on, blee<l freely, purge, Sco. fitc 
^ JJulociition of the wrist^ jfngeroy Ue, 
Dislocations of the wrist, tingert, and thumb, 
ara readily perceived on examinaticAi; they are all 
fe) be reduced by foreiblv extending the lower ex- 
'~~^*tT of the part; aau puihiuf the bones ioto 



their plaee. if neeet«ry, imall bands may be m 
cured to the fingert hr a narrow bandage, to fiwih 
tate the extention. These aecidcnts should be at- 
tended to without delay, for if neglected for a liula 
time, they beeome irremediable. 

DMncaSMfi of the thirit. 

Notwithstanding the hip joint is the s ti tmjgeit 
one in the body, it is sometimes dislocateil. As s 
careful examination of tlie part, ooroparing the 
length and appearance of the limb with iu fellow, 
&c. sufficiently mark the nature of the aeeident, 
we will proeeed to state the remedy. 

Plaoc the patient oo his back, upon a table cov- 
ered with a blanket. Two sheets, folded like cra- 
vats, are then to be passed between the thigh and 
testicle of eaoh side, and their ends (one half of 
each sheet passing obliquely over the lielly to the 
opposite shoulder, while the other half passes un- 
der the hack in the same direction) given to seve- 
ral assistants, or what is much better, tied very 
firmlv to a hook, sUple, post, or some immovea- 
ble bodv. A large, very strong napkin, folded as 
before, 'like a cravat, is now to be hud along the 
top of the thigh, so that its mid<lle will be ju»f 
above the knee, where it is to be well seeure<I bv 
many turns of a bandage. The two ends are then 
to be knotted. If you liave no pulleys, a twisted 
sheet or rope mnj be passed through the loop 
formed by the napkin. If you can procure the for- 
mer, how'ever, cast the loop over the hook of the 
lower block, and seeure the upper one to the wall, 
<lirectly opposite to the hooks or men that hold the 
sheets that i»kss between the thighs. A steadil;r 
increasing and forcible extension of the thigh, m 
then to be made by the men who are stationed at 
the pulleys or sheet, while you are turning and 
twisting the limb to assist in dislo<]ging it from iu 
uiinatursl situation. By these means, properly 
applied, the head of the bone will frequently slip 
into its socket with a loud noise. 

If, however, you are foiled, change the direetioa 
of the extending force, recollecting always, that it 
is not by sudden or violent jerks that any benefit 
can be attained, but by a steady increasing and long 
continued pull. Should all your efforts prove un- 
availing (I would not advise you to lose much time 
before you resort to it) make the patient, as before 
directed, excessively drunk, and when he cannot 
stand, apply the pulleys. If this fails, or is object- 
ed to, bleed him till he faints, and then try it again. 
Ditlocation of the knee-pan, 

AVlien \}\\% little bone is dislocated, it is erideiil 
on the slightest glance. To reduce it, lay the pa- 
tient on his hack, straighten the leg, lift it up to a 
right angle with his body, and in that position push 
the bone back to its place. The knee should be 
kept at rest for a few days. 

Ditlocation of the leg. 

As these accidents cannot hapiMsn without tea»^ 
ing and lacerating the soft p«rts, hut little foree la 
rctiuired to place the bones in their natural aitua- 
tion. If the p«rla are so much torn that the bone 
slips again out of place, apply Hartshome's or iies- 
sault'a apparatus as for a fracturcil thigli. 
DUlocation of the foot. 

The foot is seldom dislooate<L Should it ha|H 
pen, however, let one person secure the leg, and 
another draw the foot, while you push the bone in 
the contrary way to that in which it was toreed nut. 
The part is then to be covered with compresses 
dipped in lead water, and a splint applied on each 
side of the le^, that reaches below the foot. Ae* 
cidents of tins naUire are always dangerous; all 
that esn be done to remedy them consists in the 
siteedy i eduction of the bone, keeping the parts at 
rest, and subduing the inflammatioD Dj bleedings 
low diet, fce. &c. 
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t)f eombofintf aecidentt. 

llAvln<r itpot^en of the trefttmeut to be pursued ! 
Cm a bniiae, wouiiil, fiiicture aiicl dislocHtion, hs 
hn|ipeiiiii{; singly, it reinniiis to state what is tu be 
done when tht;y nre united. 

We will suppose that a man has been violently 
Clii-own fi*om a CHiriaee. On eiainination, a wound 
IS found in his thi;;:li,l}lccding profuselv, his ankle 
IS Oi.t of joint, with a wound communicating with 
ita cavity, and the leg broken. 

In the fir< place slop the bleeding from the 
wound in the thigh, reduce the dislocation next, 
<li*aw the edges of the wounds together with stick- 
irg ]>lastcr, and lastly, apply Hartshnme's or Des- 
aaiilt's a]>paratus to ivmedf the fracture. 

If, instead of a wound, ii*acttire and dislocation, 
tliere is a concussion or compression of the brain, 
a dialocation and fracture, aitetvl to the concussion 
first, the dislocation next, and the fracture the last. 

Of amputation. 
^ As accidents sometimes happen at sea, or in 
aituations where it in impoMible to obtain a sur- 
ICeon, and which require the immediate amputa- 
tion of a limb, it is proper to say a few wertis on 
that subject. To perform the oi>eration, is one 
thing, to know when it ought to be iierformed is 
•nother. Any man of common ncxterity and 
firmness can cut off a leg, but to decide upon the 
iieoes%ily of doing so, retpiires much judgment, in- 
atances havi.ig occuired where, under the most 
Bceminglv desperate circumstances, the patient 
through fear or obstinacy has refused to submit to 
the knife, and yet atlcrwarils recovered. 

Alllif'Ugh in many vases much doubt may exist 
in detenniniiig whether it isproi>cr to amputate or 
not, vet in others, all difficulty vanishes, as when 
» bail has can'ie«I away an arm. Supi>ose for a 
moment while rolling in a heavy sea, during a gale, 
the lashings of a gun give way, by which a man 
hna his knee, leg, or ankle complelclv manhed, or 
tliat either of those pans are crushed by a fall from 
tlie topgallant vani, a falling tree, hic. The great 
laceration of bfood vessels, nerves and tcntlona, the 
erushing and splintering of the bones, almost no 
cessanly resulting from such accidents, render im- 
niefliatc amputation an unavoidable ^id imiierious 
dutr. 

If there are none of the re^ilur instnimouts at 
hand, you must provide the ioilowin*^, whii-h are 
always to be had, and which answer extremely well 
— I>cing caivful to huve the knives as slinrp and 
anioolh as possible. 

ItutrunifntM, — Tl.c handkerchief and Rtiek, a 
carving or other large knife, uitli u strHi<'ht Madr, 
a penknife, m Gnr|>eiit<'r*s tenon or inilre saw, a slip 
ofleHther or linen, ihi'ee indies wide and ei<;hleen 
or twenty long, slit up the middle lo the half of \\% 
length, a dozen or more liirature&, eueh al>oul a 
foot long, mutle of wuxed iTiread, bolihin, or fine 
twine, a hook with a sharp point, a pair of slemier 
piiicors, several narrow «>trips of sticking plaster, 
«lry lint, a piece of linen, large enough to cover the 
i-iid of the i«tump, spiviul viith simple ointment or 
lard, a bandage three or four yards long, the width 
of your hand, sponges and warm water. 
ArnpHttition of the arm. 

Opn^tion. — Give the putient sixty drops of lau- 
Jaiium, and seat him on a umitow and tirm table 
or dies*, of a c'jn\enit'iit height, so that some one 
can suppoit him, by clasping him round the body. 
If the haiulkerchief and stick have not been pre- 
■ iou«ly applied, place il as high up on the nnn as 
possible (ihe stick being vei^ sltoil) and so ihat 
liie knot iniij pass on the liuier thini of it Your 
lutruinenls having been placed reguIa.Hy on a 
teble 3r waiter, aud withia reach ot your hand, 



while some one supports the h wcr end of the arm, 
and at the same time draws down the skin, take 
the lai^e knife and make one st."aight cut nil round 
the limb, through the skin and fat only, then with 
the pen knife separate as much of the skin from 
the flesh above the cut, and all round it, as will 
form a flap to cover the face of the stump; when 
you think there is enough separated, luni it back, 
whei-e it must be held by an assistant, while with 
the lai^ knife you make a second straight inci- 
sion round the arm and down to the bone, as close 
as you can to the doubled edge of the flap, but tak- 
ing gr^t Gire not to cut it. The bone is now^o 
be passed through the slit in the piece of linen lie- 
fore mentioned, and pressed by its ends against the 
upper surface of the wound by the jiei'son who 
holds the flap, while you saw through the bone as 
near to it as you can. With the hooks or pincers, 
you th(*n seize aud tie up every vessel th»t bleeils, 
the largest flrat, and smaller ones next, until they 
are all secured. When this is done, relax Uie stick 
a little; if an artery springs, tie it as before. The^ 
wound is now to be gently cleansiMl with a sponge 
and wanu water, and the stick lo be relaxed. If it 
isevident that the arteries ara all tied, bring the flap 
over the end of the stump, draw its edges together 
with strips of sticking plaster, leaving the ligature 
han[;ing out at the angles, lay the ])iece ot linen 
spread with ointment over the straps, a pledget of 
lint over that, and secui*e the whole by tlie ban- 
dage, when the patient may be carried to bed, and 
the stump laid on a pillow. 

The handkerchiefand »tick arc to be left loose- 
ly roumi tile limb, so that if any bleeding liap|>ens 
lo come on, it may be lightened in an instant by 
the person who watches by the patient, when the 
dressings must be taken oO', the flap raised, anci 
the vessel be sought for and tied up, after which, 
every thing is to be plactid as before. 

It may be well to observe thai in sawing through 
t.ie bone, a lon^and free stroke slioulcl lie used, to 
prevent any hitching, as an aihliiional security 
against which, the teeth of the siiw should be wefl 
shar]iened and set wide. 

Thei*e is also another circumstance, which it if 
essential to be aware of; the ends of divided arte- 
ries cannot at times be gi>t hold ot', or being <iis- 
eased their couU give wny umler the hook, so that 
they cannot In* drann out; v)ini'liiiu>s nUc, liiev 
aiv fouiifl ossified or turned into bone. In all these 
castas, having armed a needle uiih a Iig:U:ir<>, pass it 
through the flesh round the artery, .<o tint uheii 
tied, lliere uill be a portion of it incliiiled in ihr 
lig.it uiv along with the artery. When the ligji- 
ture has been made to i-ucircle the urleiy, cut off 
Ihe needle and lie it firinly in tin: onlinary way. 

The baii<lH<;es, hic. should not lie disturbed foi 
five or six days, if the weather is cool; if it is very 
uarm, they may be removed in three. This is to 
be done viith the givalesl caiv, s'>,,kiiig them well 
with warm water until Ihey are ipiite soft, and can 
be taken away uiihuut Micking lo the Mump. A 
clean plasiiM*, lint, and lK(inla;;e art* then I'l 'ov a|>- 
plied as before, to be renn»\ed rvesy two days. At 
the expiration of fourteen or fifleen <la\s the lig-.i- 
tuix"s geiu-ndly come away; and in three or four 
weeks, if every tiling goes on well, the wouuik 
heals. 

Amputation of the thi.fh. 

This is performed ir. precisely Ihe same mannei 
as that of the arm, with one exception, it being 
proper to iiiter[)08e a piece ot lint between thu 
edges of tliu flap, to prevent them trom uniting un- 
til the surface cnf the lUiRip haa ailhered to it. 
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•dditioitfi Knire to thnte alrmdy mentioned, to «li- 
vide it. It should hare a lonr imnxiw blade, with 
X double euttin|( ^'dge, and a sharp point; a carving 
or caw knife may he ground down to aniwer the 
pitr|iofte, the blade being re«1nee<l to rather ten 
than half an inch in width. 'I*he linen or leather , 
•trip shntdd alto hare two alila in it instead of one. 
llie f Kit lent it ti> be laid on his back, on a table eo- j 
vereii with blankett or a matraas, with a tuffieient 
number ofaMintants to tecure him. The handker* 
eiiief and Ntirk btring applied on the upper part of the 
tliigh, one [K-rsou hohUthe knee, and another tlie 
fifot and log as steadily at (>ossible, while with the 
lar^e knife the operator niaket an oblique invition 
round the limb, t!iroiigh tlie tkin, and beginning 
at five or six inches below the knee-|Hin, and car- 
ry in>^ it rejrnlarly niund in such a manner that the 
etit will be lower down on the calf than in front of ; 
the le)(. As much of tlie skin is tlieu to be sepa- 
rated by the p<'nki)ife as will corer the stum|>. ' 
When this is turned back, a second cut is to De i 
made all round the limb and down to the bonet, , 
when with the narrow bladcd knife, iiist mention- 
ed, the flehh iM'tween them is to be divided. The : 
mitldle piece of the leather strip is now to be pull- 
e<l thrnugfi between the bones, the whole being ! 
held back by the assistant, who supfiorta the flap 
while the b met are sawed, which should be so 
managed that the smaller one is coninletely cut 
througli by tlie lime the other is only half so. The ' 
arteries are then to be taken up, the flan brought ! 
down and secuir:*! by adhesive plasters, ke. as al- 
ready directed. 

^imfmtaihn of tfut ffire'arm. I 

As the fore-ann has two bones in it, the narrow \ 
bladed knife, and the strip of linen with three tails, • 
are to be provided. The incision sliould l>e straight 
round the pari, as in the arm, with this exception, 
complete it uh directed for the preceiling case. j 
^imputation ftfji-'ig^'t and toet. 

Draw the ^kiu buek, and make an incision round 
the fin)>;er, » little biluw the joint it is intended to ' 
remove, turn back a little flap to cover the stump, i 
then cut down to the juint, bending it so thHt you ' 
can cut throii^li tlie ligaiiienls that connect the two 
bnnes, the under one first, then that on the side. 
The head of the bone is then to be tunied out, 
while you cut thr*.ugh the remaining soft paits. 
If you 'see an aitery spirt, tie it up, if not, bring 
down the flap unil sriuiv it by a strip of sticking 
plaMcr, arni :i naiT.>w bunda^e over the wiiule. 
. Jtemark-s. — To pr«vciil the U'oubiesome conse- 
quences of srcon«lan bleeding, befoix' the slri[is of 
plaster are ajmlied over the edges of the flap, give 
the patient, u he is faint, a liule wine and WHter, 
and wnila few minutes to see whether the increas- 
eil force it gives to the circchitiun, will occasion a 
flow of bio >d; if it does, seuui-e the vessel it comes 
from. If there is acinsidn-Hble flow of blood from 
the lioll(»w (rftbe bone, place a small cedar plug 
in it Should violent bpHsins of the stump ensue, 
have it ciuvfnlly held by Mssituuils, and gi\e the 
mtienl large (loses of laudanum; it may, in fact, be 
aid down as a general nik-, iliMt after every ope- 
ration of the kind, laudanum should be given in 
greater or less doses, us the patient may be in more 
oi' less (lain. 

Of srupt'titletl ammahon, 
from drovftuHg. — The c ininni) methods of roll- 
ing the body of a dn»wned |m'I koii on a barrel, or 
h.dding it up by the lu'i Is, fc<tc. are full of danger, 
and should never be |»<-rniilte<l. If a spark of life 
•liould ha|>peii t*' ivniain, this violence wouhl e\- 
tinguisli it lor ever. As hj«>ii, therefoi*e, as the body 
ift umiid, convey it as gently as poskihlutothe iiear^ 
^m, hoiue, strip it of the wet clulhei, dry it well, 
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and place it on a bed between warm blankets, o« 
the right tide, 'with the head eleTated by pillows. 
Every part is now to be well rubbed with flannrls 
dipped in warm brandy, or tpirita of any kind, 
while a warming iian, hot bricks, or bottles or 
blachlert filled with warm water, are «riplie<l to the 
•toroaeh, back, and tolet of the feet Durii^ these 
operationt a certain number of the ataistanta (no 
more peraont are to be allowetl in the mora than 
are absolutely necessary ) should try to inflate tlte 
lungt, by blowing through the noxsle of a common 
bellows, or a pipe of any kind, plaeed in one DOf- 
tril, while the other with the mouth are kept elot- 
ed. If a warm bath can be proeiired, place the 
body in it Clysters of warm brandy and water, 
aalt and water, or peppermint water may be ii»- 
jected. 

All theae oi»erationB, particularly rubbing the 
body, ami tr> ing to inflate the lunga, should be 
continued for six or eight hourt, and when the pa- 
tient hat come to himself, tmnll qiiantilietof warm 
wine, wine-wliey, brandy and water, See. vaatf be 
given to him, from time to time. If, after he has 
recoveivd, a stu]H)r or drowsiness remains, (but 
not before) bleed him very moderately. 

Should the accident occur in winter, and the bo- 
dy feel cold, as if frt»zen, previously to applying 
warmtli, rub it well with snow, ice, or very cold 
water. Above all things remember that pcracve- 
ranee for many hourr in the remedies |)ointed Out, 
may give you the uii«|M>akable pleasure of restor- 
ing a fellow creature to life. 

From rold. — ^Take the body into a room, the 
d(H)i<s and windowt of which are oi»en, and where 
there is no fire, and rub it with snow or cold water, 
if this can be procuit^l'in plenty, the |iatieiit, with 
the exception of his face, which should be left out, 
may be completely eoveivd with it to the thickness 
of two feet After a while, friction w ith flannels 
and hot spirits are to be used, as in the preceiling 
case, and warmth very gradually applied. The 
lungs are to be inflated, as directed in eaaea of 
drowning, and when the ]>atient is able to swallow, 
warm wine, &c. may be given in small qiwntitiea. . 

If a limb is frost-bitten, the cold applications 
should be continued lunger, and warmth be more 
gradually ay|died than when the whole body is 
frozen. Cai*e should be taken to handle the parts 
carefully, so as not to break ofl* the ear, tip ot tlic 
nose, bci*. 

From hanging. — The remedies for thisaceident 
are the same as in di*owiiing, with the addition of 
taking away a small quantity of blood, by cupping 
glasses, from the neck, or by oi>ening tlie juguUr 
vein. 

Fromfoiif air. — Throw open the iloora and win- 
dows, or take the patient into the 0|ien air, and 
neut liim, ui.dr\*ssed, well wrappird in a blanket, 
iit a chair, leaning a little to the riglit tide, place 
his feet or whole body in a bath, and sprinkle hit 
stomitch with cold, vinegar or water, ami rub itim 
mediately with flannels dipiied in oil. Clysters ot 
vinegar and water are to be itijectefl, and wliei. 
animation retums, continue tlie mctioiia, and give 
warm mint tea, kc 

Of twuilovtrig poitfftu, 
Tlie first thing to be done when a person it dis- 
covered to have swallowe<l poison is, to jsceitain 
what it is he haa taken, the in xt, to be s|ieedy in 
resorting to Its appropriate remedies. If any one of 
tlieM' cannot be had, ti^ some other without hiM 
of time. 

Oil of vitriol, aqua fjrtis, spirits of aea salt, ox 
alic acid. 
iVywr^ffli.— A burning lu.^ iu llie moutli.lhroal, 
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iinil itocQMh, itinkingf bresth, an inelination to 
▼omit, or ▼oraitiiiK varioat matten mixed with 
lilood, hiecapa, eostiveneM, or stools more or leas 
hloodr, pain in the belly, so great that tlie weight 
uf ft sneet eannot be borne, burning thirst, diffioul- 
tr of breathinfTi suppression of unne. He, 

Reme(Ue». — Mix an ounce uf oalcinbfl magnesia 
with a pint of water, and eiTe a glassful cverr two 
minutes. If it is not at nand, use flaxscctl tea, 
rice water, or water alone in l*ree qiuuitities, until 
tlie former ean be procured. If it cannot be ob- 
tained, dissolve an ounce of soap in a pint of wa- 
ti-r, and take a glassful every two minutes; 'chalk 
or whiting mar also be taken hj tlie mouth, and 
clysters of milk be frequently injected. If the pa- 
tient will not vomit, put him in the warm bath, 
bleed him freely, and anply leeches and blisters 
over the parts puned. If the cramps and convulsions 
continue, give him a eup of common tea, with an 
ounce of sugar, forty drops of Hoffmanns ano«lyne, 
and fifteen or twenty of laudanum, every quarter 
of an hour. No nourishment but sweetened rice 
water is to be taken for several days. In these 
eases never give tartar emetic, ipecaenanha^ or 
tickle the throat with a feather, they only increase 
the evil. 

AlkaUet. 
Cauitic pot-ash, eauslio soda, volatile alkali. 
iV^iNpComt.—- These substances occasion the same 
cflects as acids^roducing dreadful convulsions. 

y?em^'e».— 'Take two table-spoonsful of vli»egar 
or lime juice in a glass of water at onee, follow it 
up by diinkiiig large quantities of sugar and water. 
Punue the same treatment as in (loisons from acids. 

Jftfrttirjf. 

Corrosive sublimate, red preei]iitate, vermilion. 

Symptomt. — Constriction and great pain in the 

throst, stomach and bowels, vomiting of various 

matters mixed with blooi!, unquenchable thirst, 

difficMlty of urine, convulsions. 

jRemediet, — Mix the whites of a dozen or fifteen 
eg^ with two pints of cold water, and give a glass- j 
ful evenr two minutes, with as much milk as can I 
bo Bwallowe<l, and large doses of ipecacuanha. If 
ifter the egg mixture is all taken, the vomiting 
Ines not stop, repeat the <lose, with the addition 
if more water. Leeches, the warm bath, Idinters, 
kc are to be used to reduce the pain and infiam- 
DUion, as before directed. 

.SyiKpfoiM.— These are the saiue as pnxlueed by 
die mereurial poisons. 

Jiemedin. — iSive large quantities of cold sugar 
and water, until a plenlifiu vomiting is induce<l, 
to assist which, ipecacuanha may be taken in con- 
siilerable doses at the same time; barley, rice wa- 
ti^r, flaxseed tea, milk, ko. should aftcrwaixls be 
employed. Oil is never to be used in this case un- 
til the symptoms have considerably abated, or the 
poitoo has been ejected. 

Copper. 

The symptoms oecasionod by swallowing verdi- 
gris, are nearly the same as those of the mercurial 
piiisons. The great remedy Is laree quantities of 
tweetened water. In addition to this, use all the 
means rt-commeode<l for corrosive sublimate, be 

Antimony, 

Antimonial wine, tartar emetic, butter of anti- 
mony, file. 

^^m^oMi.— Excessive vomiting, pain and cramp 
in tlie stomach, convulsions, ke. 

Remediet, — Encourage the vomiting by su^ 
ami water, and if after awhile it does not stop, give 
a grain oi' opium in a glass of the sweetened wa- 
ter, every fifteen minutes. To relieve the pain, 
apply leeches lo the stomach, throat, or parts af- 



SaUt 9/ttn. 
Give as much milk as can be got dowr, imd if it 
is not at hand, use large quantities of cold water 
to induce vomiting. If the symptoms do not a^iata, 
pursue the plan directed for acids. 

Salii of bitnmtk, gold and xinc 
Pursue the puui rrcnmmended for arsenie. 
LitHcr cmutie, « 

Dissolve two table-spoonsful of common t&blo 
salt in two pints of water; a few glasses of this will 
induce vomiting. If not relieveil, dri&k flaxseeil 
tea, spply leeches, &c. as for acids. 

Salt'peire, 
Pursue the plan recommended for arseoie, omitf- 
ting the lime water. 

Sal ammoniac. 
Synfiomo. — Vomiting, pain in the belly, a stif^ 
ness of the whole body, convtilmons. 

^emedfcw.— Introduce your finger or a feather 
into the throat to induce vomiting, and give pleii^ 
of sweeteneil water. To relieve the convulsions, 
.give the tea, laudanum, he. as for acids, or the lau- 
danum alone, au'l to case the i»ain in the belly, ap- 
ply leeches, he 

IJver of otdphur. 
Symptomt. — ^They resemble those eaused by salC- 
I>etre. 

Jiemedieo.—Two table-spoonsful of vinegar, in a 
glass of water, are to be fretpiently taken until 
vomiting is brought on,i ' 
to leeches, blisters, ho. 
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Phopphonu, 

The symptoms and remedies are the same at )y 
poison from acids. 

Spanith Jft'eo. 

Sympiomo. — Great pain in the stomach, witli ob 
stinate and painful erections, accoin|ianie<i by a dif- 
ficulty, or suppression of urine, or if any is pass 
e<l, it is^looav, a horror of swallowing liquids^ 
frightful eonvulsions. 

Jiemedieo. — .Make the patient swallow as much 
sweet oil as he can possibly get down. Milk and 
sugared water are also to be fi^eely used. In aildi- 
tioii to the plan recommended fur acids, solutions 
of gum arable, or flaxseed tea, are to be iiiiected 
into the bla Mer. If no vomiting is induced, put 
III in in the warm bath, eontiiuie the sweetened wa- 
ter, and rub his thighs and legs with two ounces 
of warm oil, in which a quarter of an ounce of 
camphor has lieen dissolveti. Eight or ten grains 
of camphor may be mixed with the yolk of an egg 
and taken internally. If there is acute pain in the 
bladder, apply leec'iies over it. 

Pomtki'ed srlaoo. 

Stuff the patient with thicK rice pudding, breail, 
potatoes, or any other vegetable, then give him 
nve grains of tartar emetic to vomit him, after 
which, use milk freely, clysters and fomentations 
to the belly, with the warm bath; leec^ics, he. are 
not to be iieglected. 

Ijead. 

Sugar of lead, extract of satum, white lea<l, 
litharge, minium. 

Sympiomo. — A sweet anringent taste in tlie 
moutli, constriction of the tliruat, |>ain in tlie sto- 
mach, bloo«ly vomiting, he. 

Jiemedieo. — Dissolve a handful of Epsom or 
Glauber salts in a pint of water, an«l give it at 
once; when it has vomite<l him, use sweetened 
water. If the symptoms continue, act as directed 
for acids. 

Opinm or laudanum. 

iS^^IONU.— Stoiior, an insurmountable inclina- 
tion to sleep, delirium, convuUions, he. 

i?«fiiMfie»-*Endeavnur to excite vomiting by six 

Eins of tMtw emetie, or four grains of blue, or 
^ of vkteslkBQL llrasiAfwiMrdowBClM 
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throHt for the t&me ponwte* Never rWc vinegar 
or oUier aciilt, until the poiion is altogether or 
neanj evacuated. After this has taken pUce, a 
wine^lattful of lemon juice and water maj be 
Utken evt;nr five minutt^ along vith a cup of vcrrr 
^trofi<c coffee. I'he coffee, kc are to he coiitiiiucd 
uniil thtr druwsiiioM ii gone off*, which, if it e«Ni- 
tiiiuen, and rvMrmhlci that of af»op]fxy, muitt be 
n-lieved bv hltH.H!itig. The |»atieiit is to be forei- 
blj kept ill con«tani motion. 

JlttuhnMmt, 

Jiemethrt. — Give the |Hiliciit immediatHv three 
gniiiiK of tartar rnietic, twenty-five or thirty of 
i|»ecaeuaiiha, nnd an ounce of nlt«, diMolved in a 
glaM of Viatel', one thinl to he taken evenr fifteen 
minuter, until he viHnitt freely. I'hcn pur«^ with 
•astnr oil. If tliere in great {lain in the belly, a)*- 
pU leeches, biintert, kc. 
'i^Acif <•«, hemlock^ night thatle, tfntrred rye, £/c. 

/{ .•mrtbeM.' -An emetic at dinxte<l fur opium. 
If the |Hiik--n iiaa been swallowed fonietime, purj^ 
with CMHlor oil. After votuitin'; and pur|;ing, if 
Jiu (miienl keems ilrowsy, bleed him, and give 
>ute);Mr and Hater. 

J'otMonont J!»h. 

Rfmeditt.-' \n emetic. It' it has been eaten 
ioine time, fXM' ca*>t<u* oil by the mmith and clys- 
ter. After tliese have o[N.'nited, tMenty drops of 
<Hher Tnay be Utki-n on a lump of sugar; vinegar 
and water as before mentioned. 



Foretgii botket in the thnat. 

Persons are tirquently in dani^'r of sufToeatinn 
from fish boneH, pins, kt*. vhieh stick in the 
throMt. The m')ment an aecitleni of this kind oc- 
rurit, det»ii*(> the (witient to be perfeetlv btill, 0(ien 
his nioiitb, imii look into it. It' you ran see the 
obHtnictioTi, endeavour to seize it with your finger 
jiid tliuiub, or H lonK slender iiair of pinciTS. If it 
jitiintit t/C ^('t np, or in not nt a nature to do any 
iiijiiiy in Ciie stuniHch, push it down with the han- 
tiU". of a Hpoon, or a flexible rmmd piece of whale- 
Iwme, I be end of nbieJi ifc neatly covere<l witli a 
roll of linen, or any thing that may be at hand. If 
vou can neither get it np nor down, place 6 grains 
if tMHar emetic in the p^itient's mouth. As it dis- 
sulveN, it will m»ke him exccKsi^ely sick, and in 
•oiiseijiMMice of the rtuaxaiion, the bone, or what- 
ever it niHV be, will defend into the stomach or 
be ejected from the mouth. 

It a pill, button, or other metallic or pointed 
body has be^Mi s«iall/iwe<l (or pushed into the sto- 
uiMcb) iiMke the iiatient eat pleiilifully of thick rice 
pudding, and einlcavourto prevent hira fn>m going 
to stool for at ie«ist twelve hours. 



Of biirtiB and tcuUh. 

There ar** three kinds of reiiiwlies employed in ' 
aecidents of this nature. Cooling applications, I 
such as pounded ice, snow, vinegar, cold water, ' 
lead water, &co. Stimulants, as warm spirits of, 
turpentine, brandy, or any ardent spirits, and 
canted or raw cotton. 

Any one of these articles that hanpens to he 
nearest at hand, may be tried, althougn the prefer- 
ence :r 'lue to the liiqh*ntine or spirits, which being 
made as lirit as the (latient can bear it^ is to be ap- 
plied to all the bun)e<l surface (so as not to touch 
:he adjoining sound skin^ until some eoromon ba- 
silicon ointment can be tliinned with spirits of tiir- 
|H*ntiiie to the consistence of cream, in which state 
It is to be spread on a lineu n^ and laid over the 
{•art, taking care, %4 before, not Co let it touch die 
Miuiid skin. 

It, however,(th€. rule is general) this plan eauses 
great |Miin aiul inflammation, it must be abandoned, 
tod oiM ui'tlie jcLera b« resorted to, M thepouuded 



ice, which can be readily applied in a bladder 
E^ual parts of lime water and linaeed oil, wrk 
miied, forms one of tlie most soothin|^ ofidl appli 
eations. Should much fever prevmil, it Is to be n> 
doced by bleeding, |Hirging, kc bat if on the eon- 
tranr the system seems to sink, wine, buk, ks. 
most be employed. 

Of mQvtifieation, 

From what has already been stated, it is evident 
that iu treating wounds, kc. as %keli as diseajet, 
onefi;. rat and iin]>ortant indication is to repress ex- 
cessive iuflammatirm, whirb, if allowed to proecd 
to a certain |K>int, sometimes produces inortific»* 
tion or the death of the parts. 

Wlienever, therefore, from the violence of the 
fe^'er, heat, pain, re<lness, and swelling, jou are 
fearful of its ending in this way, bleed, purgt;, kc 
to as gnrat an extent as the |iatient can hear. If, 
how*;ver, the §cyer and |>aiu suddenly cease, if the 
|Mirt which before was re«l, swollen, and hard, be- 
comes |Htr|de and solt, abandon at once all i-educ- 
ing measures, lay a blister over the whole of tlie 
|Mtrts, and give wine, fiorter, bark, kc freely and 
without delay. If the blinters do not put a stni> to 
the disease, and the parts become dead and offen- 
sive, rover them witli the charcoal or fei'meotiii* 
|ioultice until nature separates Uie dead (larts fniro 
the living, during which itrocvss, a gene "ous diet, 
Iwrk, kc. must be allocked. 

There is a particular kind of mortification which 
comes of itself, or witliout any apparent cainc. It 
attacks the small toes of old |>eople, and cnni- 
meiices in a small bluish or black SjKit, which 
spreads to different parts of the foot. To remedy 
it, place a blister over tlie spot, and give two grains 
of opium niglit ami morning, taking care to keep 
the bowels ojien by castor oil, and to diminish the 
quantity of opium if it oecasions any unpleasant 
effects. 

Ill extensive mortifications of the fore-arm, it is 
necessary to am]Hitate. This, however, snouhl 
never l>e done, until by the repeated applicatiou 
of blisters to the sound parts a<f|oiuing the morti- 
fied ones, they are disi>osed to se^iarate, which may 
be easily known by inapuction. 

DirectionM fur bleetUng. 
Tic up the arm, placing the bandage a* least two 
inches above the projection of the elbow ioint, 
and then tcel for the pulse at tlie wri^. It it is 
■top]>e<l, the bandage is too tiglit, and must be re- 
laxe«l. Select the most prominent vein, and feel 
with the tip of your finger if an artery lies mar it. 
If you feel one pidxating so close to the vein that 
Ton are fearful of wounding it, choose another. 
Having set your lancet, (I allude, of course, to tlie 
spring lancet, the only one that can be used with 
safety,) bend the arm inthe precise position it is to 
l»e Icept in while the blood flows. The cutting 
edge of the lancet is now to be plaoed 0!i Ciie vein, 
while you depress the handle or firame just as 
much as you wish the cut to be deep; by touching 
the spring on the side with your thumb, the busi- 
ness is doue. To str»]i the bleeding, relax the baii- 
iiage, press the two edges of the wound together, 
place a little couiprcss of linen on it, and bind up 
the whole with a bandage passing round the joint is 
a figure of eight. 

Direction* for paaun^ the catheier. 
Take the iienis of tne patient near its liead bo- 
tween the nnger and thumb of your lett liand, 
^standing beside him) while, with your right, ync 
introduce the jtoint of the instrument into the uri- 
nai^ passage, its convex aide towarcj his kiures; 
while you ^lush tiie cat h c t *^ down the urethra, v»> 
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deavoor, at the nme time, to dnw an the penis on 
it "When you firtt introduee it, the handle will of 
eoane be near the bellj of the patient, and as it 
deieendt will be thrown further troni it, until it 
«mter8 the bladiler, which will be known bj the 
flow of the urine. If you cannot succeed while the 
]Nitlent is on his back, make him stand op, or place 
him with his shoulders and back on the ground, 
while his thighs and legs are held up by assisunts. 
If still £>iled, place him again on his back, and 
vhen you have got the catheter as far down as it 
will go, introduee the forefingtir, well oiled, into 
the fundament, and endeavour to push its point 
upwards, while you still press it forward with the 
cither hand. Force is never, on any account, to be 
used. Vary your portion as often as you please, 
let the patient try it himself, but always remember 
It is by humouring the instrument, and not by 
violence, that yuu can succeed. 

JMrecHtnu fir patting bwgiet. 
Take the penis between your finger and thumb, 
and pass the point of the instrument, {which should 
be well oiled) down the urethra as directed for the 
catheter; when it has entered three or four inches, 
ckpreas the penis a little, and bv humouring the 
bougie with one hand, and the penis with the other, 
endeavour to uass it as far as may be wished. The 
patient himself will frequently succeed, when every 
else fiuls. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

T9 dininkh inordinate injianmation. 

Mix 1 drachm of Goulard's extract of lead, or 
nlution of sugar of lead in water, with 4 oz. of 
rectified spirit, and 6 oz. of distilled water. Make 
A lotion, which is to be applied to those surfaces 
vhere inflammation is veiy rapid. 

Anmher method, — Dissolve S drachms of sul- 
pluite of zinc (white vitriol) in a pint of distilled 
%ir{aer. To be applied as above. 

MarthfmaUow fomentation. 

Roil together for a quarter of an hour, an ounce 
of dried marsh-mallow root, with } an oz. of cha- 
momile flowers in a pint of water; strain through a 
cloth. Tlie fomenting flannels should be sprink- 
led with spirits, just Insfore they are applied totlie 
inflamed (lart. 

Fomentation ofpoppiet. 

Bruise 4 ounces of dried poppy heads, and then 
boil them in 6 pints of water, until a quart only 
remains afbn' straining. Thiiibmentation is to be 
applied to inflamed parts, vHfiere there is much 
pain, but which are required to suppurate. 
Refrigerant lotion. 

Mix together equal parts of acetuted water of am- 
monia and tincture of camphor; which apply to the 
Inflamed joint or other part. 

.JnciCAer.-^Dissolve an ounce of muriate of am- 
monia in 4 ounces of common vinegar, and add 10 
ounces of water, to be applied wiUi or without a 
cloth to inflame<i surfiwes. 

Another. — Mix together S ounces of rectified 
■pirit, and 5 ounces of acelated water of ammonia. 

Sedative lotion. 

Dissolve half a drachm of sugar of lead in 4 oz. 
of distilled vinegar, and then add an ounce of com- 
mon spirita with a pint of water. Linen clotlis 
diiiped ii. this lotion are to be applied to inflamed 
fomts, tec 

Cold and tedative cataplatm. 

Take of goulard water a drachm and a half, rec- 

die«) spirit S oimces, water a pint: These are l> 

. c ouxcd w itli a suflioient quantity of the crumb > 



a new loaf, so as to form a cataplann, to be applied 
at night to inflamed parts. 

•^/lo/Aer.—- Mix with crumb of bread as above, I 
drachm of goulard water (or solution of sugar of 
lead) and a pint of common water that has beca 
boiled. 

Cataplaem to hatten itippuration. 

Make 8 parts of finely-powdered bran, and 1 
part of linseed meal, into a jioukice, with boiling 
water. A little oil sliould be spread over the sur- 
fiuie, just before it is applied. 

Another. — ^l*ake of crumb of bread and linseed 
meal, equal parts. Make them into a poultice with 
boiling milk. 

UmMeed catapUum, 

Stir linseed flour into boilmg water, in sufilcienl 
quantity to form a cataplasm oiproper consistency, 
and befora application, smear the surface with a 
little olive or Imseed oil. If iiritation, with ^;reat 
pain and tension, or hardness, should prevad, it 
will be necessary to substitute a decoction of pop- 
py^ heads for the common water. This poultice 
M in general use in all tne hospitals. 
Embrocation fir tpraino. 

Shake in a phial, until thev become white like 
milk, 10 drachms of olive oil, with S <lrachros of 
spirit of hartshorn (water of ammonia); then add 4 
dnchms of oil of turpentine. When properly 
mixed, they may be directly used as an embroca- 
tion for sprains and bruises. 

Where weakness i*emains in consequence of a 
sprain, cold water ought to be pumped on it every 
morning; and a long calico roller should be boun^ 
firmly fbut not too tight) round it immediately af- 
ter. By these means, strengUi will soon be re> 
stored. 

Another, — ^Digest 15 ounces of white hard soap 
scraped with a knife, in 4 pints of spirit of wine, 
and 1 pint of water of ammonia, or hartshorn (11 
quor ammonia), previously mixed in a lai^ bot- 
tle. When dissolved, add 5 oz. of camphor. 
When tliis last is entirely dissolved, the embroca- 
tion is fit for use. 

This elegant and powerful stimulant was se- 
lected from tlie Pharmacopceia of the Middlesex 
Hospital: — ^for private use, the above quantities of 
the ingre<lients are to be reduced in pro|iortioo to 
each other, accordinji to tlie quantity likely to be 
used in a family. If one-third only is require<l, 
use 5 oz. of soap, I of camphor, 16 oz. of spirit of 
wine, and 4 oz. of water ot ammonia. 
Application ofleechet. 

In the applying of leeches to the human body, 
success is rendered more certain by prvirfously dr) - 
ing tliem, or allowing them to creep over a dry 
doth. To attract them, the pnrt should be moist- 
ened with cream, sugar, or bloofl, and if this 
should be insufficient, the leech may be cooleil by 
touching it with a cloth dipped in cold water. The 
escape of leeches from the iiart is to be (irevented 
by covering tliem with a wineglass or tumbler. 
Burnt and tctutlt. 

Mr Clegliom, a brewer in Edinburgh, has treat- 
ed bums and scalds with success, by applying, in 
the first place, vinegar, until the \mn aoatcs; se- 
condly, an emollient poultice; and thirdlv, as si>oii 
as any secretion of matter or watery fluid appears, 
by covering the sore with pnwdere<l chaU. 
JJniment Jor the tame. 

Take of linseed or olive oil, lime water, eac. 
equal pails, or 3 ounces, by measure; mix, by 
ahakiii^ them together. This liniment is extreme- 
ly useful in cases of scalds or bums, beiii^ singu- 
larly efficacious in preventing, if applied in time, 
the inflammation subsirquent to these; or even iu 
removing it aftei' it has come on. 
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»1n»ttherj~-lAme wmter with linMceil oil hiis ofieii i| 
fci*eii uied, at a liniment, in the i»roiM»rtion of an 
ounce and a lialf of the latter, to S ouiioei of Uu: 
fonner. This is a verj exeellent apiilioalion. 

jffiolAcr.— Manj medieal nii*ii are |iartial to Uie 
uv! or lime water and common spirits iromediateW 
ktUT the accident, in pro|Mrtion of 5 oniiues of the 
iMiter to 6 ounces of the former. This mixture 
should be Bp|ilie«1 eold, and the naits keirt. con- 
stantly coTeix*n with fine linen clotn dipped in it. 

AnotktT. — Uaw potatoes, scraped or grated, may 
be adranta^^ously applied to rceent bums and 
sealfis, if nothiiir better can oonveoiently be had. 
Kilt, perliaps, the best application, immediately 
after the accident, is common spirits united with a 
solution of sufnar of lead, (litiuor acetatis piumbi,^ 
in the proportion of 13 ounces of the latter to 4 
ounces of the former. 

Jkintthr: — Applf oatmeal and cold water to the 
iNir^ affected iinnitndiately after the accident; keep 
It on HS a poultice all night; next morning, if not 
serious, it will be quite well, neitlier blister oor 
wiMiOfU apiiearing. 

In all cases of bums and scalds, it is ncoessary 
to observe, that if fever should ensue, sentlr laxa- 
tive medicines ooeht to be administered. The best 
a. -e- castor oil and Kpsom salts. 

If tlie injury arising from the soald or bum be 
Tery severe, suppuration should be promoted by 
fiMnentations ami em dlient cataplasms. The de- 
formity or constriction of muscles and tendons, 
which arises from bums and scalds, is to be ob- 
viHteil as mueh as possible by bandage ami posi- 
tion. Particular attention must be paid to posi- 
tion where joints are concerned, and In bums in 
the necL In all, the limbs should be as mueh as 

Iiosftibiti in their natural situation of rest; but tlie 
lead, in particular, sliould bo kept in a proper po- 
sition. 

Extenuve burnt and tcaUlt, 
In several bwl cases of bums and scalds, the to- 
pical application of well eanled cotton wool has 
succeeded in effecting a cure in a few days. For 
this discovery we an; iiidebte«l to chance:— The 
citild of a neffro in the West Indies, in oonse(|tience 
of falling into boiling water, was most dreadfully 
scalded; the ix»;iher, beins ignorant of any mode 
of ti-eatment, imme«liately laiu th^child oo the eot- 
ton wo(4 she had been cardinsr, and covered it over 
with it. The cotton wool auhered closely to the 
injun^d p«rts, and being caked by the dischar^, 
c >iupletely ilcfended the surface from the action 
of tlie ataaotphere. In the course of a few days 
the whole p«eled off with tlie injured skin, leaving 
a healthy iuifaeu covered with a new eutiele. The 
aanio treatment has been adopteil in Scotland, and 
elsewhere, in sevend bad cases of bums and sodds, 
with similar happy results. When the discharge 
exudes through the first layer, more cottoii must 
be addefl to absorb it In order that it may adhere 
to the injured ^lart, tlie surfiMO should be moistea- 
ed witli oiL 

Catapltumfiritlcert, 

Roil any quantity of fresh carrots antil they are 

sttPWiently soft to be beaten up into a smooth pulp. 

i'his cataplasm i^ equally beneficial in the cure of 

canoerous, as well as scorbutic ulcers. The latter 

are known by a brown colour, the discharge being 

thin and corroding, whilst ..he fungous exoresoeii- 

ces which shoot out, bleed on tlie slightest touch. 

Tlie ulcer i« surrounded by a livid ring, or areola, 

in which small rpots are frequently obaerveiL The 

turmer are known by tlieir very irregular Mirfaoe, 

from several parts of which blood exudes. Thi^' 

are attended by shooting (wins, and liave a feiid 

dischiu*ge. 

jin9tSer,~'Bk\l any quanUty of the bottom leaTet 



of the common meadow sorrel, until they are wtHf 
fieientiv soft, then beat them into a smooth palp, 
which IS to be applied as a catapUam to ■aleert ui 
the above mentioned nature. 

»lna/W.— Poultices of the pulp of apples have 
been siicoessfuW employed on the eootinent fiir 
these ulcers, 'lliey are made br mixing 8 oooeei 
of the pu!p of boiled' apples with the aame weight 
of the crumb of bread. 

Lotion fir ocorhutic ulcert. 

Mix from I to 3 drachms ot murtJiiteaead (qiuil 
of salt^ with a |iint of water. This lotion is veiy 
useful in cleansiug and stimulating the above mei>> 
tinned ulcers. 

JInoiher, — Make a lotion by disaolving^ half m 
ounce of nitrate of potass (ult-petre) in half a pial 
of common vinegar; with which demose the nleen 
in question 

Lotion fir caneeroiu uicert. 

Mix together an ounce ami a half of the tinetue 
of muriate of iron, with seven ounoes of distilled 
water. Appiv as a lotion. 
Coniagimu idcer, peculiar to toldUrt and oeamok 

This ulcer generates a poison capable of co«- 
verting other healthy ulcers into its own nature. 
It generally appears oo the Inner Mde of the Itt, 
near the ankle. It exhales a putrid smell, wbiut 
a thin acrimonious humour is disohareed, which 
excoriates the neighbouring parts; and Iun|;ous ex- 
crescences frequently shoot out. llie limb be* 
comes much swelled and very painful, whilst the 
sore bleetis on the slightest touch. If not clieeked, 
tlie most fatal consequences are to be apprehended. 

'JYealmeni, — ^I'he following remedies have been 
found most efficacious, vix. Uie carrot and yeast 
poultice as mentioned before; a lotion of tinciore 
of myrrii, 1 ounce; with 7 ounces of decoction of 
bark, in equal parts; 1 scrapie of sulphate of cop- 
per, or blue vitriol, io solution with distilled wa- 
ter, or with 8 ounces of lime water; camphorated 
spirit of wine; camphorated vinegar; theoold salt- 
water bath; and the application of the juice of 
limes. If the sores remain irritable and painful, 
the hemlock and popuy fomentations are to be 
used; accompanied with the internal administn- 
lion of Peruvian bai-k, and other tonic remedies. 
Ulcert and tore legt of potr people. 

The lotion made acconliiig to the following 
recii>e, has been found very beneficial in cases A 
foul ulcers and sore legs of |ioor people. It has 
also succeeded (applied warm) in curing a fistu- 
lous uloer: Take of green vitriol, j ox. alum, Jol 
verdigris, A dr. erode sal ammoniac, S scru|4ea. 

Afler r^ucing UMfui to |iowder, put them into a 
new glazed pipkinTnolding about a quart. Set it 
upon a slow fire, ami increase by degrees till the 
ingredients boil up to the top two or three times. 
Then take it from the fins and set it to cooL 
Brcwk the pipkin to get the stone ouL Stir them 
round all the time ther are on tlie fire with a lath. 
The dust and the smoke should not come near the 
eyes, nose, or mouth. Put a piece of the stone, 
the sixe of a walnut, to a quart bottle of soft water. 
To use, shake the bottle and wet a piece of fine 
linen four times doubled. LAy it upon a new burn 
or old ulcer. The linen should always be kejit 
wet with it [For this receiut tlie late emperor of 
Prance save 10,000 louis-d^ors, afW it liml been 
approved of in his hospitals. 1 

Malt poultice. 

Mix as mueh ground malt with half a pint of 
veast as will make a cataplasm of moderate coo- 
Kistence. 'IMiis |>oultice is ^ntly stimulating, and 
^-ery serviceable in ilestroyiiig the fetid aiiddisa- 
gi-eeable smell which arises trom foul ulcers and 
gangrenous wounds. 

JL&other,'^K similar poultice^ and lot the aaoi* 
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fwrpcwe, {• \i rf pi re d hj itiiTinr into an infaaion of 
nialL as much oatmeal ai may be required to make 
it or a proper thieknesa, and afterwards adding 
aboat a spoonful of yeast 

Strmijf beer pauUce. 

Stir into half a pint of ale, or strong beer-grounds, 
■a much oatmeal or linseed-meal, as will make a 
cataplasm of proper thiekness. This will proTe 
an excellent stimulant and antise|>tiG for foul ul- 
cers. It should be applied as warm as the parts 
will bear, and should be renewed ereiy six hours. 

TeoMt potdtice. 

Mix well together 1 pound of linseed-roeal, and 
a pint of ale jeasL Expose this cataplasm to a 
g«*iitle heat, until a certain degree of fermentation 
lakes place. This poultice is excellent for stimu- 
lating and eir vising foul ulcers. 

Charcoal pmdtice, 

1 o 4 a pound of the common oatmeal eatkplasm, 
add two ounces of freA burnt charcoal finely 
|KNinded and sifted. Mix the whole well together, 
and apply it to foul ulcers a id venereal sores: the 
fetid smell and unhealthy apiioiiraDee of which it 
apeedily destroys. 

Treatment of wfdtbw. 

This is a small tumour which appears under, or 
•round the finser nail< it is attended with redness 
and pain« and very quickly advanoes to suppura- 
tion. After tlu: abscess is evacuated of tlie w.'iite 
matter contained in it, it very soon heals of itself 
llie loss of the nail, however, is sometimes, 
through improper management, the ecmsequenoe 
of the disease. 

In order to check the inflammation in the first 
natanee, and thereby at once stop the disease, it 
will be proper frequently to apply tl.e following 
lotion, that is, until the nain and heat are abatetf: 
Diaaolve one ounce of ssil ammoniac in two ounces 
of common vinegar; adding one of rectified spirit, 
and twelve ounces of distilled water. 

Another aApbcation, — It sometimes happens that 
the ulcer, wnrch remains after the discharge of the 
matter, is verr indolent and diflicutt to heal. In 
aiieh a case tnc following application will be of 
great aervice: Rub ^ an ounce of camnhor, in a 
mortar, with an ounce of olive oil. riow melt 
over a gentle fire, 8 oz. of olive oil, with 4 oz. of 
yellow wa^vj and stir in it ^ an ounce of a solution 
of sugar of lead (liquor plumbi acetatis]; when 
tliis mixture is cold, (Kiiir the camphor anil oi!, in 
die mortar, into it, takina; care to stir the whole 
veil until ouite cold. If suppuration should en- 
sue, markeu by a white prominent 8|>ot, an open- 
ing should immediately DC made, that the matter 
nmy escape. 

Whitlow at the extremity o/ the finger. 

This kind of whitlow being more deeply seated 
tliHo that of the nail, is more severe, and is attend- 
«il by throbbing an<l acute pain. The mutter, like- 
vise, often insinuates itself beneath the nail. To 
prevent suppuration it will be projier to keep the 
linger immersed for a long time in wann wster, 
and to apply the lotion, recommended for the same 

iMiqiose in common whitlow. If these fail in cf- 
Lcting a resolution of the tumour, an early and 
-fee incision should be made through tlie integu- 
ments, and carried to the bottom cf the diseaseil 
part; after wliich the blood may be allowed to flow 
\v some time: the 0|>ening is to be treated after- 
irards as a common wound, viz. by the application 
tf adhesive plaster. 

Another remetly. — ^Dr Balfour, of Edinburgh, 
has found the application of pressure in incipient 
cases of whitlow to sncceed in preventing the for- 
iiwtion of matter, and speedily to cure the disease. 
He applies compression with the hand in a degree 
which the patieut can easily bear, with the view of 
4 E 



preventing «xtensive suppuration, and then a nar- 
row filluL This operation, in severe cases, as re- 
peated three or four times in the course of tv o 
days, when the pain and swelling dimp|>ear, leav- 
ing a single speck of pus at the point of Uie lhuml|. 
immediately under tlic skin. If vent be given to 
this by the slightest touch of the lancet, tlie wound 
will heal up immediately. 

fVhite owelUng. 

Dr Kirkland recommends a volatile plaster for 
this disease, made after the following manner: 
Melt together in an iron ladle, or earthen pipkin, 
8 oz. oT soap and ^ an oz. of litharge plaster. 
When nearly cold, stir in I drachm of sal ammo- 
niac in fine (lowder: spread U|K>n leather, and ap 
ply to the joint H above. 

If the above method fails, and ulceration takea 
place, a surgeon sliould be applie<l to without delay. 

Oifitmentfor chapo and eruptieru of the tkin. 

Simmer ox marrow over the Ci*e, and afterwards 
strain it through a piece of muslin into gallipota. 
When cold, nib the part affected. 

Rifigwotm. 

Mr T. G. Graham, ofXheltenham, recommends 
the lime water which has been used for purifving 
gas, as a veiT efficacious remedy in the above 
troublesome disease. The head is to be well 
cleansed, moniingand evening, with soap and wa- 
ter, and aftcrwanls washed with the Iiroe water 
from the gas works. The above lime water is a 
very heten)geneouscompoun<l, so that it is impos- 
sible to say which of its ingredients is effectoak. 
It contains lime, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
volatile oil, and probably several otiier compounds 
of a more complex nature. 

ScaUihead, 

Take of sulphur, 1 oz.; lard, 1 do.; sal ammo- 
niac, 8 drachms: Mix for an ointment, to be rub- 
bed unon the part affected two or three times a day. 
Ointment for ocald head, ring vorm, £^c. 

The following ointment for scald head, rin^ 
worm, and tetters, has uniformly succeede<l in 
speedily effecting a cure. 

TiUlc of sub-acetate of copper fin very fine i>ow- 
dcr), half a drachm; prepare<l calomel, 1 drachm; 
fresh s|>erroacett ointment, I oz. Mix well to- 
gether. To be rubbed over the parts affected every 
night and morning. This ointment is also veiy 
efficacious in cases of foul and languid ulcers. 
Lotion for leprooy. 

Wash the parts affected every morning and eve- 
ning with the following composition: I'ake of oxy- 
muriate of mercury, 4 grains; pure pyroligneoua 
acid, 1 oz. ; distilled water, 7 do. Mix. 
heproao affectiono of the ifnn, 

Dr Hufeland praises the excellent effects of the 
oil of tlie walnut kernel in leprous and otiier cuta- 
neous complaints. It ii one of the safest, simplest, 
and most efficacious external remedies that can be 
employed, as it mitigates tlie ]Niiiis, and that burn- 
ing sensation, sometimes almost insupportable, 
which aoeompany tliese obstinate diseases; it never 
seems to haw mv ill effect, if attention be given to 
the eniption aaddenly disap|»earing, or diving, .is 
it is said, by repulsion — a circumstance which fre- 
quently hapi>ens by the application of metallic 
ointments, and which is often atteiide<l with much 
danger to the constitution; altliough it cures the 
cutan«;ous aftection in a short time, it is not fol-> 
lowe<l by any bad consequences, provide«l the erup- 
tion does not originate in any obstinate internal or 
general disease. In a child, which was almost 
covered with chronic and suppurating pimples, 
against which internal remedies, baths, and nicr- 
ciirial ointments, had been emplo}'ed, without imv 
ducing a perfect cure, the oil of walnut kernel was 
used with oompleto success. It is likewise an ~ 
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eellcnt rvmedy in smiill eatanemiii eniptions thiit 
are now ami then obacnred in children. The oil 
tm^hi to be fresh, expreaaeil without heat, and ap- 
plied to tin: Mft'ectr<t placet twice or thrice a da/. 

Jtch ointment. 

Take of {lowdered white hellebore, 8 drachms; 
flowers of sii1(iliur, I oz. ; essence of lemon, 1 oz. ; 
ho|;»* lanl, S '*z. Make it into an ointment. Smear 
all the joints for three ni|?hts with this, wash it off 
ill llie moniinf^ with soap and water. Repeat the 
smearing three limes at ttie interval of two days, 
and the most inveterate itch is certain to disap- 
pear. It will he well, at the same time, to take, 
nlf^hl and morning, a tea-spoonful of an electuary 
of flowers of sulphur, mixed with honey or treacle. 
'to remove chHblama, 

Take an ounce of white copitcras, dissolved in a 

Jjuart of water, and occasionally apply it to the af- 
cctcd iwrts. This will ultimately remove the 
roost obstinate bUins. — \. B. This application 
must b(> used before they break, otherwise it will 
do injur}'. I 

Jluottier method.— 'Tike a piece of fresh wood of 
the fir, mnile flat and smooth, and hold it to the 
fire till it becomes moderately warm, and all Ute 
Lurpenline lM.*i;ins to exude; then place the part af- 
fected uiwn this board, and kee|> it there as long 
as it can be well borne; a(\er which, let the part 
be washed with warm water, wrappoi up in nan- 
nel, and ke|it free from cold. This application is 
ini|n*o;>er if the chilblain be broken, but if ap- 

fdied before it has arrived at that stage, it has never 
ailed in removing the complaint after two or three 
applications. 

»'iiuither. — Crude sal ammoniac, 1 oz.; vinegar, 
half a pint; dissolve, and Iwthe the part, if not yet 
broken, two or three times a day. If sal ammo- 
niac is not at hand, alum or common salt will do, 
but not so effectually. If the chilblains are of 
vt'iT long continuance, and obstiiuite, touch them 
witli tKiiiul parts of liquid opodeldoc {UmmmUum 
atUwnU\wi\\([ tincture of SiMinish flies, or rather less 
of the latter. If the chilblains break, poultice or 
divss tliem with basilicoo, and add tur[>entine if 
nect'ss:try. 

Jjnotfter. — ^Tlie following ointment for this an- 
noj'in^ diseHse, has been attended with the most 
iH'nt'ficial eflx-ct: Take of citron ointment, I oz.; 
oil of tuqientine, 2 drachms; olive oil, 4 do. Mix. 
To be w(>l| nibbed over the parts affected every 
night and morning. 

Atfitlier. — i'hc following has also been found 
ven beneficial in the cure of chilblains, both in 
the incipient or inflammatory stage, or when ad- 
vanced to ulceration. When in the former stale, 
tlie pitrt should be well rubbed over with it by 
roea:isofa warm hand, and afterwards kept eovnpcd 
with soft thin l»:ather. When ulcerated, it should 
be applie<l on lint, sufflcientlv large to cover tlie 
snrroundiu}^ iiiflammaliun. 'lake of spermaceti 
ointment, b drachms; preiiarcd calomel, S scru- 
ples; rectified oil of ttir|K.'ntiiie, 1 dnmbm. . Mix. 
Treatmatt of corna. 

When small in size, they are to lie remove<l 
either bv stimulants or escharotics, as the appli- 




skin rauy be softened by immersion of tlie leet in 
warm water. 

•inother mode.-^liMh together, in a roorUr,8oz. 
uf nowder of savine leaves, 4 an oz. of verdigris, 
anti ^ an oz. of red precipitate, or uitiie oxitUr of 
nni-cury. Put some of this powder in a linen ittg, 
and apply it to the coi*n at bed-time. 

J^fmoval by cuttings Uc — If the eom has at- 
taUicd a large size, removal by cutting, or by lig»- 



ture, will be proper; II it luuigt by a small neck, 
the latter method is preferable. It is doiie bv trinp 
A silk thrend round the com, and oo ka renniv^ 
next day, tying another still tighter, and ao on dil 
corojdetely removed. When Uie base is broad, s 
cautious dissection of tlie com from tlie surrooad- 
ing parts, bymeans of a sharp knife, or razor, it 
necessary. Tliis is done by imring gently, unul 
the whole is removed. In all cases of cuttiii; 
corns, th*; feet ought to be previously washed, si 
in ease of making a wound in the toe, great danger 
may result fn>m want of cleanlineas in this respect. 
Mortification has in some instanecs been tbe cfTctt 
of such negtecL 

Pttvention, tic, 

Coras should be secured from pressure br meaoi 
of a thick adhesive plaster, in the centre A whic5 
a hole has been made for the reception of the projcd- 
ing part This, with frequent immenimi in wster, 
and occasional paring, has of\eii been found to iw 
move them, and alwiiys prevenu tlieirenlargemeoL 
An effectual mode of extirpation is by the aitpliea- 
tion of a small blister^ the effect of whieli will be, 
generally, to raise tliem, with the skin, out of their 
r>ed. ^^ hen rest from labour can be obuined, thii 
is an excellent metliod. Dress the blister (which 
need not exceed the size of a silver sixpence) ailk 
hogs* lard, or simiile wax ointmenL 
To remorve wuiti. 

Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) eures those troa- 
blesome excrescences, called waita, in an extreiae- 
ly simple and harmless manner. 

The method of using it is, to dip the end of tlie 
caustic in a little water, and to rub it over tbs 
warts. In the course of a few times, by so doings 
they will be g^ne. The muriate of ammuuia (ssl 
ammoniac) is likewise a very useful remedy. ** Oat 
of twenty years* practice,'* says a medieai corres- 
pondent in the Monthly Magazine, **■ I ocver knev 
the above remedies to fail. *' 

tVanVt iHittefwr the pilet. 

Pulverize finely, in an iron mortar, 1 oz. of 
black pei>|)er, I oz. uf elecampane-mot, and 3oz. 
of fennel seed, and n..x them intimately together. 
Now melt together, over a dcjtr fire, S oz. ol* sugar 
and 8 oz. of clarifietl honey, so as to form a detur 
syrup, which add to the mixed (lowtier in tliemor- 
Ur, and heat the whole into a mass of uniform con- 
sistence. This medicine is to be taken, when the 
irritation of piles runs so high as to threaten fistu- 
la. I'he dose is a piece of the size of a nutmeg, to 
be Uken three times a day; this is to be washed 
down by a glass of cold water, or white wiii«. 
Extranemu bodiet in the ear. 

These are to be extracted by means of a small 
forceps, or by su-inging the ear with warm or tei.id 
water. But sliculd buch means prove unsuccess- 
ful, they mav be suffti-ed to remain without dan- 
ger, if tbey no not produce pain, as in a ver%- short 
time they will be iui*ced out by the aeeumulatiug 
wax. InsecU may be killed by filling the etu- with 
oil, and afterwards removed by s)'riiigin|( with 
warm water. 

To check hmmoirrhage cetuequeni on the ertraction 

of teeth, 
Mr Cuilen, of Sheerness, recommends the follow, 
ing methoti for the treatment ol' tlie above fi'et^uetit 
and sometimes serious accident:— *' Take a small, 
fiiiev vial cork, of a size adapted to the socket 
whence tlie lootli has been exti-actcd and the hiC- 
morriiage proceeds* then, with a small dosail of 
lint, wet with aqua styptica, solution of sugur of 
lead, and ]>ut on the siiiallest end of the oui4v, pu.-^h 
the eork into the blee<liug orifice, pressing it firni- 
ly in, till it be, as it Meie, we^lgett in the sovkt-t; 
and keep it th«i-e as long as may be iieecksarv, df- 
siring the ^Mitleut to press against it wtiU tlie'tceUi 
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of the opposite jaw till the blee<1ing be stopped, 
which it is alAnost instantly. This acts as a tour- 
tuquel, and gives time to use whatever other means 
mty be deemed requisite; but it is seldom that anjr 
t^ng else is required." 

Hentediet fir dUca»e9 of the teeth. 

If hollow or decayed, ap^il/ compound tincture 
ol beu(«ir£K\ :r wme essential oil, on cotton, to 
ttte tMirt; or pills with camphor and opium; or 
utifw the ronts of pellitory oi S|iain. Some bum 
tfce nerve with vitriolic or nitrous acid, or a hot 
woo.-'^OlMfica/ Pocke* Book. 

CollyriOy or eye^'watert. 

Take of extract of lead, 10- drops, rote-watnr, 6 
OB. Mix, and wash the eyes nigfit and mom- 

Bg. 

Another, -^Ttke of extraet of lead, 10 drops, 
o\i\nX of camphor, 90 drops, rose-water, half a 
,>mt. Mix. This eye water is extremely useful 
in ophthalmia, attended with much inflammation. 

^;io/A«r.— TaKe of opium, 10 grains, camphor, 
fi grains, boiling water, IS oz.; rub the opium '^nd 
eamphor with the boiling water, and strain. This 
oollyrium abates the pain and irritation attendant 
on severe cases of inflammation of the eyes. 

Another. — ^Take of white vitriol, ^ drachn., spi- 
rits of camphor, 1 drachm, warm water, 2 oz. 
rose-water, 4 oz. Dissolve tiie vitriol in the warm 
water, and add the spirit of camphor and rose- 
water. This is A useful oollyrium in the chronic 
state of ophthalmia, or what is generally called 
weakness of tlie eyes, afler inflammation. 

•fno/Atfr.— Dissolve 10 grains of soft extraet of 
opium in 6 oz. of warm distilled water; strain 
through fine linen, and then add 3 oz. of liquor of 
acetate of ammonia. Where the ]>ain is ^|reat, this 
•oUvrium will be productive of great relief. 

jinother. — Make a lotion for tlie inflamed eyes 
with 80 drops of tincture of caiiiphor, 10 drops of 
aolution of sugar of lead, I oi* Goulard^s extraet, 
and 7 oz. of distilled water. If the (lain is ver)* 
distressing, a drou of the vinous tincture of opium 
may be eonveyeu twice a day into the eye, b^ 
means of a feather. This is an eCcctual means of 
•btaining relief. 

•/dtno/Aer.— Mix together one ounce of the liquor 
of acetate of ammonia, and 7 oz. of distilled rose- 
water. 

Anot/ier. — When the eye is merely weak, fre- 
quent ablution witli cold water, either in a basin 
ir by means of an eye-oup, of green glass, will be 
if great ose. At niglit a very cooling calMplasm, 
•r poultice, may be made of crumb of bread soak- 
fld in a pint and a half of cold water, in which a 
irachm of alum has previously beeu dissolved. 
This is to be applied over the eyes in a handker- 
ahief when goins to bed. 

f\)rviptiMmation of the eye-Ude. 

The following ointment has Leeu found exceed- 
ingly beaeflcial in iiiflamm'*tions of the eye-ball 
ami edges of the eye-lids, which are become v<*ry 
prevalent in Uie metropolis. Take of preimred 
calomel, 1 scruple, siMrnuaceti ointment, \ oz. 
Mix them well together in a glass mortar; apply a 
amall quantity to each comer of the eye, every 
nisht and moraiiig, and also to the edges of the 
li(ls, if they are anected. If this should not even- 
tually remove the inflammutinn, the following lo- 
tion may be applied tliree i» four times a day, by 
means of an eye-cup. The bowels sliould be kept 
ill a laxative stale, by taktns ocCMsioiudly a ^ of an 
OS. of the (Cheltenham or Epsom salts. 

jMioti to be tued id tfie oatne time. 

Take of aceiateil zinc, 6 ginius, rose-water, 
ffresh)6oz. Mix. Before the niutnieiit is applied to 
the comers of tlie eyes, wasli tliem with this lotion. 
l,1iea« rvaiitlua have uiuformly lucceeded in every 
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I case of inflammation of the eyei o which the^ nav« 
been applied. 

Treatmem ofttyee. 

These are small abscesses seated in the edge of 
the eyelid, and produced from the obstruction ot 
very minute glands. They are often attende<l with 
much heat and pain, and always with great incon 
renience. If tlieT do not su|)parate quickly, a 
small poultice of bread and roillc is to be applied 
warm. When the matter is formed, an oi>eiiiu(; 
should be made with the point of a lancet, and a 
small portion of weak citrine (nntioent is after- 
wards to be applied. 

Infudon ofoenna. 

Take of senna, 3draclims,lessercardamom see<lA, 
husked and bruised, ^ do. ; boiling water, as much 
as will yield a filtered infusion of 6 oz. Dij 
for an hour, and filter, when cold. 

This is a well contrived purgative infusion, the 
aromatic correcting the drastic effects of the sen- 
na. It is of advantage that it should be used fresh 
prepared, as it is apt to spoil very quiekly. 
Tartiuized mjution oj oetma. 

Take of senna, 1^ oz. coriander seeds, bruised, 
i oz. crystals of tartar, 2 drachms, distilled water, 
1 pint. Dissolve the crystals of tartar by boiling 
in the water; tlien pour the liquor, as yet boiling, 
on the senna and seeds. Macerate for an hour, in 
a covered vessel, and strain when cold. The »Udi 
• tion of the crystals of tartar renders the taste of 
tite Senna less unpleasant, and also promotes its 
acUon. The quantity to take as a purge, is from 
} an oz. to I oz. early in the morning. 
Electuary ofoenna. 

Take of senna, 8 oz. coriander seed*, 4 oz. li- 
quorice, 4 oz. figs, 1 lb. pulp of tamarinds, cassia 
fistula, and prunes, of each ^ lb. double refined 
sugar, 2^ lbs. Powder the senna with the corian- 
der seetls, and sift out 10 oz. of the mixed pow- 
der; boil the remainder with the figs and iitiuoricc, 
I in 4 lbs. of water, to one half; express, and strain 
the liquor, which is tlicu to be evaporated to t!ie 
weight of about Ih lb. ; dissolve the sugar in it, 
add this syrup, by degrees, to the pulps; and last- 
ly, mix in tlie powder. 

This electuary is a very convenient laxative, and 
has long beeu in common use among practitioners. 
Taken to the size of a nutmeg, or more, as occa- 
sion may ivqtiiix*, it is an excellent laxative for 
loosening Uie belly in costive habits. 
Compound colocyiuK pillo. 

Take of pith of colocyuth, cut small, G drachm% 
hepatic aloes, 1 1-2 oz. scaminony, 1-2 oz. lesser 
cardamom seeds, htisked and bruised, 1 drachm; 
Castile loap, softened witli warm water, so as tc 
have a gelatinous consistence, 3 drachms; wanu 
water, 1 pint. Dieebt the colocynth in the water, 
in a covered vessel, with a moderate heat, for 4 
days. To the liquor, expressed and filtered, adtl 
the aloes and scammony, separately, reduced to 
powder; then cvupoiTite the mixture to a proper 
thickness for making pills, having added, tjwai'ds 
i the end of the evaporation, tlie soaji-jelly and i>ow* 
dcred seeds, and mix all the ingredients thorough- 
ly together. 

Tliese pills are much used as warm and stomachic 
laxatives; they are well suited for costiveness, bo 
often attendant on |>eople of sedentary lives, aiul, 
u^ion the whole, are one of the most useful aiticlus 
in the materia medica. 

Aloetic piU*. 

Take of socotrine aloes, powdereil, 1 oz. extract 
of gentian, J oz. oil of caraway seeds, 2 scrunlci, 
syrup of ginger, as much as is sufficient. Ueal 
tliem togeUier. The dose is about ten gi'ains. 
Compiiiuul tUoetic pillo. 
1 Take of hepat o aloes, I oz. ginger root in pi w 
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der, 1 drachm, soup, half ox. ewenoe of |>epper- 
mint, liHlf (irachm. Powder the aloes with the 
ginf^iT, then add the soap and the oil, aoaato forni 
an intimate mixture. Thia it an excellent purge 
for costive hahitt, in the dose of from 5 Co 10 grs. 
Compound rhtbarb pUia. 

1*akc of rhubarb, in powder, 1 os. KMOtrioe 
aloes, 6 drachms, myrrti, half oz. Tolatile oil of 
ppppermint, half drachm. Make them into a mass, 
Mith a sufficient quantity of syniD of orange peel. 
These pills are intended for moderatelj wiirmiog 
and strengthening the stoniaeh, and gentlj opening 
the belly. A sciniplc of the masa may be taken 
iiieht aiiil morning. 
Pitrpative pomtur^ firmerljf called kiera picra. 

Take of soeotrine aloes, I lb. white eanella, 3 
ox. Powder them separately, and then mix them. 
I'he spicy eanella acts as a corrigent to the aloes; 
but the comjiouml is more ada\»ted to be formed 
into pillH th:ui to be used in the state of powder. 
It is « convenient miHlicino for costive habits, not 
su.ijcct to the piles. Dose from 10 graiiu to a scru- 
ple at bed time. 

Mild pwvative emulmmi. 

Take of manna and oil of almonds, each 1 oz. 
preiiared kali, 12 grs. cinnamon and rose water, 
CHCli 3 oz. Mix carefully the oil, kali, and man- 
na together, graduHll^ pouring the liquids to form 
an emulsion, of which take two table-siiooasful 
uight and morning. 

Electuary fir the pdet. 

Take of the electuary of senna, 1^ oz. washed 
fldwers of sulphur, 4drs. vitriolated kali, in ^w- 
diT, 1 do. syrun of roses, as much as is sufficient 
Make into an electuary, of which take the size of 
a nutmeg, G^ing to bed, as may be required. This 
IS an excellent remedy for i»ersons who have the 
piles, or are subject to their return. 
Cattor oil clyMter, 

Take of castor oil, 3 ounces, 1 egg; mix them 
w<.-ll, and then add gruel, 8 oz. whidi will operate 
vciy mildly, and is efficacious in case of woims. 
Purging clmter. 

Take of manna, 1 oz. DinsolTe in 10 oz. by 
measure, of cumi>ound decoction of chamomile; 
then add of olive oil, 1 oz. sulphate of magnesia, 
^ ounce. Mix and let it be given directly. 



RIXKDIKa 70E COUGHS A!ffD COLDS. 

Paregoric eHxir, or camphorated tincture of ophm, 
TaKe of hard purifieu opium, in powder, ben- 
zoic acid, each, 1 drachm, camphor, 2 scruples^ 
essential oil of aniseed, 1 drachm, proof S{)iiit of 
wine, ^ pints. Dij^st for 10 days, and strain. In 
this formula, the virtueM of the opium and the cam- 
phor are combined. It derives an agreeable flavour 
fi-ora the acid of benzoin and essential oil. The 
iMtter will also render it more stimulating. It was 
ui'iginMly prescribed uuder tlie title of elixir asth- 
inutictim', which it does not ill deserve. Ic ^on- 
ti'ibules to nllay tlie tickling which provokes fre- 
quent coughing, and at the snme time, It opeiia the 
bi-east, and gives greater liberty of breathinr. It 
is given to children against the chincou^, &e. iu 
doses of from 5 drops to 20; to adults, trom )K) to 
lUU. Half Hii ounce, by measure, cootains about a 
grain of opium. 

Expectorant tUU, 
Take of dried root ol squuls, in fine powder, 1 
scruple, gum ammoniac, lesser cardamom seeds, in 
(K>wder, extmot of liquorice, each 1 drafohm. Form 
them into a mass with simple synip. Thia is an 
elej^ant and commodious form for the exhibition of 
st^uills, whether foi promoting expectoration, or 
with the other iatentioQi to wnieh that medicine 



is applied. The dose is from 10 gnios to 1 
pie, three times a dav. 

^apoleon'e pecteral piUe. 
I1ie following recipe was eopicMl froia one in tbn 
possesMoa of the late emperor of France, and was 
a very favourite remedy with Nnpoleoo for diffi- 
culty of breathing, or oppresaion of the cheit, 
arising from a collection (n mueaa in the war erlls 
and vessels of the lungs, and in the gnllet. Con* 
siderable benefit has been derived from them ia 
many similar cases. Take of ipecaeuanhn root, ia 
powder, 30 grains, squill root, in powder, gm 
ammoniac, do. each 2 scruples, mueih^e of gun 
arabici sufficient to form a masa. To we. divided 
into t4 pills; 8 to be taken evecy night and mon- 
ing. 

Dr Raictijfe*9 cougk mixture. 
Mix ti^ther 4 drachms of ayrup of aquills, 4 
draehms of elixir of paregoric, 4 drachms of svniii 
of poppies. Of this take a tea-spoonfiil io a (itlk 
tea or warm water, as occasion reauirea. 
DrMunro^t cough metudne. 
Take 4 drachms of parerorie elixir, S draduas 
of sulphuric ether, S drachms of tincture of tolOi 
Mix, and take a tea-spoonful night and roomii^ 
or wnen the cough is troublesome, in a little mii£ 
warm water. 

Simple remedy fir conghe. 
Take of boiling water, half a pint, black «ar> 
rant jelly, a dessert-spncmfiil, sweet spirit of nitre^ 
a tea-spoonful. Mix the jelly in the water fint, 
till it Is quite dissolved, and add the nitre but 
Take a dessert spoonful of the mixture at night, 
ffoing to bed, or when the cough is troublesooMi 
The mixture sliould be made and kept inntea-pol^ 
or other «overe<t vessel. 

Remedy fir chronic cou^h» 
I'hc following is vc*ry serviceable in common ob> 
stinate coughs, unattended with fever. Take of 
tincture ot tolu, 3 drachms, elixir of par^orie, 
^ an ounce, tincture of si^uills, 1 drachm. Two 
tea-spoonsful to be taken in a tumbler of harkv- 
water going to bed, and when the cough ia trob* 
blesome. 

For coughe in agedperaone. 
In the coughs ofaged persons, or in easea whers 
there are large accumulations of puralont or viscid 
matter, with feeble expectoration, the following 
mixture will be found hi^y beneficial: Pour gr^ 
dually S drachms of nitric acid, diluted in half a 
pint of water, on 9 drachma of gum ammoniac, and 
triturate them in a glass mortar, until the gum it 
dissolved. A table-spoonful to be taken, in sweet 
cued water, every two or three houra. 
Cough emulaien. 
Take of oil of almonds, 6 drachms, milk of do. 
5 oz. rose water, gum arable, and purified sugar, 
equal parts, 8 drachms. Let these be well rubbed 
together, and take 8 tabh*-spooiisful fiMir tin»ea a 
digr, and a tea-spoonful upon cougning. lliis it 
far preferable to the common white emulaiont 
formed by an alkali, which, uniting with the oil, 
produces a kind of soap, and readily minglinc with 
water, forms the white appearance observ^J, mm! 
is commonly disgusting to [Mtients, and unpltraaarit 
to the stomach; whereas this suits every |Mdatr, 
and removes that tickling in the throat ao very dia* 
tressing to patients. 

Emulaion fir a cold, &c. 
Take of milk of almonds, 1 oz. syrup of tolu, 
S dnchms, rose water, 8 do. tincture of squills, 
16 drops. Make into a draught. Four to be taken 
during the dav. This is an admirable remedy in 
colds, and also in cousumpticis, as well as in 
asthma. 

Owrglefir thruah. 
Thrush, or aphths in the mouth, wSU be gmt|y 
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kenJIted bj the freqoent ate of the following 
riii^le. Mix t(^ther 90 drops of moriatie aciu 
(spirit of suits,) I ounce of honej of roses, and 4 
tMHioes of decoction of barley. 

Another. — Make a gargle of S drs. of borax, 1 
oz- of honey of roses, and 7 oz. of rose water. To 
be ased three or four times a day. 

Garble fir tore throoL 

Take of deeoetion of bark, 7 oz. tincture ot' 
Liyrrh, 8 drachms, purified nitre, 3 do. Make in- 
to a gargle. This is a sovereign method to dis- 
perse a tumefied gland, or common sore throat 
Br taking upon such oeeasions a small lumpof pu- 
rified oitre, putting it into the mouth, aha lettinjg 
It dissolve there, then removing it, and applying ii 
■gaio in a feir seeon<1s, and swallowing ihe saliva, 
1 nave, says Dr Tliornton, for many years prevent- 
ed a sore thr^^t from forming. 

Fttr putrid tort throat. 

Take of deeoolion of bark, 6 oz. diluted vitriolie 
iaeid, 1 draohm, honey of roses, 1 oz. Make into 
a gargle; to be used, mixed with port wine, fre- 
quently daring the day. 

For inflammatory tore throat. 

Take of oitre, 2 drs. honey, 4 do. rose water, 
k OS. Mix. To be used frequeiitW. 

^oi:A^.— Take of spirits of salts, 90 drops, 
lioney of roses, } oz. water, 4 do. Mix. 
For ulcerated tore throat. 

The porified lignic acid, in cases of putrid ulcc- 
nteJ sore throat, oas been attended with the most 
decisive suceess. Its internal exhibition more ef- 
feetoally allays thirst, and abates fe%-er, than any 
other acid; and when applied as a gargle to iiJlam- 
cd or ulcerated tore throats, it has been found to 
disperse thr inflammation, and to dete*'ge tlie ul- 
eera more effectually than the infusion of rose 
leaves with the sulphuric acid, the gargle genentl- 
ly retorted to in tflbse cases. The concentrated 
add may be given in tlic dose of from 40 to 60 
drops in a glass of water tliree or four times a day. 
For the purpose of gargling the throat, 4 drachms 
cf the concfeotiiMed acid may be added to lialf a 
pint of water. 
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77te male fern. 

The root of male fern bus long been esteem- 
ad a powerful remedy for worms; and its pow ler 
haa been sold under a fictitious name, as an in&lli- 
blo tpecifie for the broad or tape worm. Some- 
times it has been ordered to be taken without any 
nuztore; at other times gamboge, scammony, mcr- 
•ory, and other pur^tive medicines, have been or- ,' 
d cw d to be taken with it 

In the year 1753, the late king of France piir- 
ahaaed, for a large sum of money, the recipe of a ' 
medicine whicli was said to be an effectual cure for | 
the tape wonn, from the widow uf a sur^on in I 
Switzerland, whose Imsband used to adminikter it. ' 
On discovery it proved to be fern roiit, re<luced to 
powder, which is to l>e taken in the following man- 
ner: I1ie day before the patient is to begin lo take 
the fern, he is to uke a dose of some opening 
meilicine, and after its o[>eration to make a very 
lieht supper^ next rooming he is to take 3 drachms ' 
CH the powder of the feni-root, in a cup of lime- : 
flower water, and after it a little oninge-i>e(d, or ' 
aonie other grateful aromatic; and if he vomits it 
vp, to take soon after miotlier full dose uf the pow- 
der of the fern-root. Two hours after Uiis is swal- 
lowed, the following pi>rgiiig powdei*s are to be 
taken, viz. l-Z grains ut'ivsin of scammony, mixctl 
with as much of the iianacea inercuria^is, (calomel 
Jigeited in spirit u wine), and 5 grains of gam- 



I ooee, in powder; the dote being made stronger or 
weaker, according to the strength of the pativwC. 
Soon after taking tliia dose, the patient is to drink 
tea, %nd as soon as the physic begins to ot>erHtc, it 
he perceives that the tsnia is coining away, he if 
to remain on the close-stool till it has entirely 
pasae<l; if the purgative ttiould prove too weak!, 
the naiient is to take a dose of Epsom salts, and. to 
driiiK freely of broth. If the first dose of the fern 
powder, and of the pursing meflicine, has not the 
desired efi*ect, the powder and purge are to be re- 
peated next day; and if at any time the tienia is 
observed to be coming away, the greatest care luuit 
be taken not to break it. 

fVorm teed. 

Worm seed is one of the oldest and most com- 
mon anthelmintics, especially in the lumbrici of 
children. On account of their essential oil, 'hc;^ 
are heating and stimulating, lliey are given to 
children to the extent of 10 grains, or ^ a drachm, 
finely powdei-ed, and strewed on bread and butter; 
or maue into an electuary with honey li treaclei 
or candied with sugar; or diffused through milk, 
and taken in the morning when the stomach is 
empty. Af\er they have been used for some days, 
it is customary to give a cathartic; or they art: com- 
bined from tlie beginning witli rhubarb, jalap, or 
calomel. 

To destroy ascariilet. 

Take of socotrine aloes, ^ draolims, new milk, 8 
oz. Kub them toicethor for a clysiei*. I'liis is um> 
ful to destroy the ascaridvs, or little threao- 
worm. 

Powder of tin. 

In a tea-spoonful of honey, or currant jolly, miy 
a drachm of^ powder of tin, and take it twice a day 
for six successive moiiiings and evenings, making 
altogether 12 druciims, or 1^ oz. of the tin. A 
little rhubarb, < r any mild aiK'rient medicine, may 
be taken each altetnaie night of the six. I'his is 
the quantity for an atlnlt (Kfrson, but would not 
prove too much for a child, we a|»prvheiid, as the 
tin does not act upon the bowel 8^ but u^ion tlie 
worm itself. 

Oil of turpentine. 

Dr Gibney, of Cheltenham, observes, tlutt the 
oil of tur|>entine is almost a S{>ccifio in everv spe- 
cies of worms, and its failure, in t'nc pn(':lire of 
many physicians, he attributes to the iropn>|ier ex- 
hibition of it When the dose is not sufficioiitly 
large, it affects the kidneys and skin, and pi*iMlu«>es 
no effect on the worm, or intestinal canal. He pre- 
scribes 1 or 2 drachms, at intervals, for cliildreii 
of .3 years of age, uiid 6 (ii-achms for older eliildrei^ 
and more for adults. Ho dir«.i:ts it to br iHkcii 
when the stonriMcli is most empty, and cfijointi strict 
abstinence during its us«>. Begin uith a good 
dose early in liie morning, and reiieat it evei*v h ur 
for three or four houi s, as ciivumstai.ccs may in- 
dicate. Combine with it mucilnge uf gum ui'Hbic, 
simple ciiiiiainon water, and syrup. Ami, in case 
it should not niierate on *he boMels a? an uperiewt, 
take a dose of castor oil. This tn Minciit is re- 
ncwed abuul ewvy four or livt* days, for some time 
afler the evncualiovi of worms, or until the fxucs 
become hcalihy. 

Ratenc* of berg-amot. 

An Italian physician, of givat eminence, has 
found the ** ettentia de cedra^^^ (essence -if l)er}»:i- 
mot,) in the dos<' of one or twu dracliiiis, (niixnl 
with honey,) more effii'Hcious in desinnin;; ti.e 
tajic, and also tlu: lone i*ound worm, tliau the oil 
of tuqKMitine or iiaplitria. 

For tiipe^vorm tn children. 

Beat up 5^ drachms of rectified oil of (tir)»en- 
tine, with the yolk of an egg, und some HU};-.ir and 
water, or common qrrup. (ji\e this to, u child 
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hnviiiR tane-worrot. Two doies mre wire of ex- 
Iftflliiig tliem. 

/V the long round worm*. 

Take of ui-turiHn »otithcmwoo«l seed, ba.i8ed, 
tJiniiy seed, ditto, of CMh, 1 ox. VHlenan root, pow- 
deml, £ draclims, jalaii root, ditto, A drachm, stil* 
pliatc of potaat, 1 A ditto, oxymel of ■quills, Miffi- 
cient to fonn an electu:trY. A desieit-apoonful is 
to be tikkcn niominj^^ and evening. 

Cf^ng^i -wmm lozimgeo. 

Efficacious as this floin<*slic mecficine is, it Is still 
dangerous in unskilful hands. With this precau- 
tion, the composiliou from which these lozenges 
are made, is staled as follows: 

The vtUtnc lozenget. 

Take of saffron, A an ounce: boil it in one nd- 
lon ot witter, and havinp^ strained it off, ado of 
«nl mel, washed in spirit of wine, 12 ounces; 
ahite sugar, 28 pounds; mucilage of tragacanth, 
luffieicnt to make the mass. lioU this out of a 
sufficient thickness, so that each lozenge may con- 
btin one grain of calomel. If cut of any other 
s)iH{)C than sipiarc, as round or oval, much of the 
mass *vill rcipiire making up again and again; it 
follows, that in the square form, the mass would 
make S'GO lozenges, whilst the first cutting, in the 
«val or round, would only produce 2-3ds of that 
■umber. Dose, from one to six, according to age. 
The brown lozenget. 

Take of the calomel, (as above) seven ounces, 
resin of julap, 3k pounds, sugar, 9 pounds, muci- 
Htge of tragacaiith, as much as may be found suffi- 
tient to form tht: .nhss, which must 1)0 cut out into 
ir20 pills, or lozenges; thus, Irmving in each, half 
« grain of the |»anai'ca. The dose of these brown 
pills is from one to six, acconiing to age and 
strength. The yellow lozei^ge is lo be taken at 
niglit, the brown on the following monking. Gold 
Is lo be avoided during the coarse. 



XEDici^rss FOR iNDiounosr. 

■ 

Gentian rnne. 

Take gentian root and dried lemon-peel, fresh, of 
lach 1 ounce, 2 drachms of long i>ep|>er, and 2 
pints of moun 'jtin wine: Infuse witnout heat for a 
week, and strain out the wine for use. In com- 
plaiuls of llic stomach, arising from weakness or 
iiiili^estion, a glass of this wine may be taken an 
hour before dinner and supper. 
Chulvbeate -mne. 

Take 2 oz. of filings of iron, cinnamon and 
mace, each 2 drachms, and 2 pints of llhenish 
\t inc. Infuse for tnree or four weeks, fre<[uently 
sliaking the bnitlc, liien pass the wine through a 
fil'T. This wine is a n-medy for obstruction of 
the menses. The dose is half a wine glass taken 
twico or thrice a day. Lisbon wine, if sharpened 
w ilh half an oz. of cix'am of tirtar, is also beneficial. 
Powerful tonic. 

Take of decoction of bark, C oz. compound 

tincture of bark, 1 oz. bark, in powder, I drachm, 

calcined magnesia, I do. Form a mixture. Two 

tablc-spoonslul are to be given three times a day. 

For (lebility ojtlie otomach. 

Take of chamomile flowers, lemon peel, orange 
do. each 4 drachms, boiling water 1 pint. Let 
them remain for four hours, and strain. To the 
nififlned liquor add synip of ginger, 6 dr. The dose 
\i a wine-glassful, in the morning earlv, and repeat- 
aii hour before dinner, for habits debilitated by 
drinking, or natural weakness of the stomach. 
Stfunachic aftci-ient f»i!l». 

The pills made according to the following recipe, 
^ave been ioiig prescribed as a dinner pill w*ith sue- 
?css: Take ofrbubnrb root powdered, 1^ drachms, 



Turkey myrrh, 1 do. aocntHne aloet, | do. ei*mi 
of chamomile flowers, 2^ do. ewential oil of da 
16 drops. Mix well together, nnd divi«le into tt 
pillt. ^ Two or three to ue taken abc^it nn bourb^ 
tore dinner. 

Tonic draught in coMet of great debffii^ 

Take of the decoction of bark, IS drachms, tii» 
ture of bark, 1 ditto, syrup of Tola, } ditto, dilates 
vitriolic acid, 8 drops. iVlake into a draught, lo 
be taken three times a day. 

Ih' Bmtke^o pretcrijtdon for inrSgetHon. 

-Dissolve three drachms of nilphate of rnanem 
in half a pint of the infusion of rosea (matK *> 
cording to the London Pharmaeopoeia), and tlies 
add half an ounce of tht. tincture of eascarills. 
Three table-spoonsful to be taken twice a day; L e. 
between the houn of breakfast and flinno', and is 
the evening. 

Abernethp^t pre$cription fir iTuUeegtion. 

Take of cafomel (or sub-muriate of mntmr), 
precipitated sulphuret of antimony, each 1 aeraplK, 
powder of gum guaiacum, 2 scruples, S|jaiiiih 
soap, as much as will lie sufficient to form into iH 
pilla, which arc to be taken night and mominf. 
Kor indigfoAon and cootiveneoo^ 

Tlie following remedies for indigestion, atCead* 
ed with heart-bum and costiveness, were |»resarib- 
ed by Dr f^rt^ry, of Edinburgh: Take of c«rlM>> 
nate of potass, 4 Qrachms, sim|>le cinnamon water, 
|Mire water, each 6 oz. compound tincture of gt-n- 
tian, j oz. Mix. lliree large aiMxmsful are to be 
taken twice a day. 

Accompanying purgative. 

Take of compound pill ot aloes, with eoloeynth, 
2 drachms. To be divided into 24 pills, two to be 
taken twice a week. 

Remedy fir JlaUdency. 

Take of bay berries, 6 druahms, grains of paiv 
dise, 2 do. socoirine aloes and filings of iron, each 
2 scruples, oil of turpentine, 2 drachms, simple 
syrup, sufficient to form an electuary. 
br Reece^o remedy fir JIaUdence and cramp at 

the itomach. 

Take of carboriate of soda, 1 drachm, eom^ 
pound tincture of rhatany, 1 ounce, compound 
tincture* of ginger and chamomile, 3 drachms, canv 
phorated julep, 7 ounces. Mix. Three table* 
spoonsful are to be taken twice a day. 

^yght-mare. 

Great attention is to be paid to rcgtilarity and 
choice of diet. Intemperance of every kind ii 
hurtfid, but nothing is more productive of thii 
disease than drinking bad wine. Of eatables, those 
which are most priMudicinl are, all fat and BTcasj 
meats, most ve^^tables, fi-uit, and i>astr^. Tliese 
ought to be avoided, or calcn with caution. Tha 
same may be said of salt meats, for which dyspep- 
tic (Mitients have Cirequently a remarkable prctlilt^c- 
tion, but which are not on that account the less 
noxious. 

Moilerate exercise contributes, in a siipt.>rior de- 
cree, to promote the digestion of food, and prevent 
flatulence: those, however, who are necessarily 
confined to a sedi'nlary occupation, should parti* 
cularly avoid applying to study, or bodily labour, 
immediately atlcr eaiing. If a sli-ong pn)|)eiisity 
to sleep should occur after diimer, it will be cer- 
tainly heller lo indulge it a little, as the process oi 
digestion frefiucnily gtMSS on much better during 
sleep than when awiikc. 

Goin]^ to lu'il bcfoie the usual hour is a frequent 
cause ot night-niurc, as it either occasions llie pa- 
tient to sleep too lon^, or to lie long awake in the 
night. Passiiit; a whole niglit, or ^mt of a night, 
without rest, likewise gives liii*th to the disease, as 
it occasions Uie patient, on the succeeding night, to 
sleep too MMindiy. Indulging in sleep too Ute in 
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the raorninff, it an tlmoU eeri«in method to bring 
rni the iMiroxymn, and the more freaiiently it retiinia, 
the greater strength it acquires; tne propensity to 
•leet>at thin time is almost iiTeMistiblc. Those wIk) 
•re liabituallj subject to the attacks of tlie night- 
mare ought never to sleep alone, but to have some . 
{leraons near them, so as to be immecliatulv awoke 
»Y their groans or struggles; and the person to 
whom this office may be entrusted, should be in- 
iAnicte<l to rouse the patient as pjiHt as possible, 
iliNt the paroxysm may not havu time to gnin 
^leigth. 

Digestive filU. 

Take of sofl extract of quassia, 1 dr.; essential 
^1 of peppermint, 1 drop. Make into 12 pills, of 
which take three an hour bffore dinner. These 
pills are excellent to create digestion in habits in- 
jureil by hard drinking. 

Ta imfirove (SgettioTU 

Eat a small crust of breail every morning, fast- 
Ibg, about an hour before breakfast. 
To rettore the appetite. 

Take of shavings of quassia, 2 di'achms; boiling 
wHter, I pinL Let this remain in a close vessel 
Nulil cold, when strain off, and add to the strained 
l^uor, compound tincture of canlamoms, 8 itz. ; 
^Bk of lavender, 4 drs. ; powder of rhubarb, 1 
Jl^ile. Take three table-spoonsful an hour bel'ore 
dinner to create an appetite. 

Aloetic and asHifatida pUla. 

Take of socotrine aioes, in powiler, assafcetida, 
•oap, equal parts. Form them into a mass with 
mucilage i.f ^um arabic. These pills, in doMis of 
ridimttten grains twi'e a day, prtxhice the most sa- 
lutary efttrcts in cases of dyspepsia, attended with 
hvsteria, flatulence, and contiveness. 

For heartburn. 

This complaint is an uneasy sensation in the sto- 
mach, with anxiety, a heat .more or less violent, 
mh] Mmetime^i attended with oppression, faintness, j 
•n inclination to vomit, or a plentiful discharge of 
cfeur lymph, like saliva. 

This imin may arise from various causes; such as 
wind, sharp humours, and worms gnawing the 
eoats of the .stomach; also from acrid and pungt.'nt 
tbo4l; likewise from rheumatic and gouty humours, 
or siirfeita, and from ton free a use of tea. 

The diet should be of a light animal kind; the 
drnik brandy and water, tnast and water, Bristol 
water; no vegetables bitould be allowed; vei^ little 
bread, and that well toastc<l. 

If heartburn has arisen from acidity in the cto- 
mach, it will be necessary, after a gentle emetic, 
to take 3 table-spoonsful of the following mixtuiv 
three times a day:— 3 dr. of magnesia, 1 scruple of 
riiubarb, in powder; X oz. of ciniiaiiioii w»ter, ^ a 
■p of spirit bf lavender, and 4 oz. of distilled water. 
For heartburn^ attended by pain and JiatiUence. 

Mix together IS grains of pt%pare<l chalk, ^ an 

OS. of {iep|)ermiiit water, 1 oz. of pure water, 2 

•Jra. of spirit of pimento, and 12 drops of tincture 

c^ opium. This draught is to be taken 3 times a <iay. 

For fteiu'tbttm, attended by cottivaieu. 

In this case, gentle laxatives, combined with car- 
minatives, aiX! to be administered, until the cause 
ta entirely removed. Take of confection of senna, 
8 ox.; jalap, in powder, 2 drs.; compouml powder 
of ein.vimon, 2i) grains; cream of tartar, 1 dr., and 
«vrup of ginger as much as will form an eli^ctuar}' ; 
ok* which tbe bulk of a walnut is to be taken every 
M^bt on going to bed. 



DXlBMBaiA, GOUT, RHBUMATinM, 8cC. 

7b check diarrhaa. or looseneti. 
TUc of the lofl curact of bark, 15 grains; puri- 



fied alum, in powder, 5 do.; tinetnre of opium, < 
drops. Make into a bolus, to be taken three times 
a day, in ha*f a glass of i-ed wine. 

Another Vtethoti — ^Take of tincture of ophim, li 
drops; chalk mixture, G oz. ; cin--.iimun water, 1 oa. 
Mak^ into a mixture, of which take a large cable- 
spoonful everv six hours. 

Another. — '^ake of powde* ofrhnbarb, 10 grs.^ 
powder of chalk, with opium, 1 8cnii>le; do. with- 
out do. I dr. Make into four paiiers, of which 
take one night and morning. 

Another. — Take of tincture of opium, 90 dro]>at 
chalk mixture, 4^ oz.; tincture of cinnamon, ^ oz.; 
cinnamon wafer, 2 oz. Make a mixturt;, of wtiich 
take two table-spoon&ful after every liquid motion. 
Given in <li.irrhcea, and the looseness often attend- 
ant upon consumption. 

'JreatmenS of obttmate diarrhaa. 

Take of bark, in powder, 2 scruples; compound 
|>owder of chalk, with opium, 10 grains. Form a 
powder, to be taken three or four times a day. 
This is excellent in obstinate diarrhoea, first eva- 
cuating with rhubarb and columbo, equal (MUts, S 
grains evei^ four hours. 

vinodyne ciyitter. 

Take of tincture of opium, 2 drachms; decoction 
of barley, 8 oz. Make a clyster, to be thrown U|i 
directly. To stop diarrhiea and remove spasm. 

Opiate enema. 

Take of milk of assafcetida, 8 oz.; tincture of 
opium, 1 drachm. To be injected as a cl\ ster at 
bed time. This is us4.'ful in disorders of the anus, 
which induce insufferable pain. 

Remedy for ^Ictt. 

Take of galls, in powder, 2 drachms; hogs' lard, 
} an oz. Slake into an oiniinent, to be apjdied by 
means of lint to the external piles, or even pressed 
somewhat up the fundament every night. This 
has done wonders in the i)ilcs, taking, at the same 
time, the following: Take of quassia, in raspings 
2 drachms; boiling water, 1 pint Let it remain 
three hours, strain; to 7 ounces of the strained li- 
quor, add aromatic confection, 1 drachm; ginger, 
in i)owder, 2 scruples. Take of this mixture, 9 
table-spoonsful at twelve and seven ever}' day. 
Filln for rheumatiim. 

Take of g^iaiacum (gum resin^ in powder, soai>, 
equal parts, 1 drachm, essential oil of junmor 
berry, 4 drops. Make into 28 i>ills; take 2 four 
times a day. This is an admirable remedy. 
Ointment for the tame. 

In America, an ointment of siramonium, made br 
gently boiling G ounces ofthe recent leaves (bruiscif^ 
in a pound and a half of fresh hog*s lard, till they 
become crisp, is in high ix-pute as a ivmedy for 
this disease. The size of a nutmeg, Dr Turner, 
of Philadelphia, has found to remove rheumatic 
(lains, after electricity and powerful liniments, 
with internal remedies, had totally failed; and l)r 
Zollickoffer says, that lie has known the stramo-' 
nium ointment to succeed in cases of rheumatism, 
at'ler the internal exhibition oftl.c tincture of stra- 
monium had no efTcet. Fur internal use he prefers 
a tincture ofthe leases f made in the proportion of 
an ounce and a half of llie dried leaves to a pint of 
pi*oof spirit) to the exti'act. 

Drauqtu fj"^ Iwnbngo and tciatica. 

At a recent meeting of tiie Medical Siieiety ot 
London, oil of turpi-ntine w:Js strongly nrcom 
mended, as being almost a pun.'.cea for acute rheiv- 
matism, \Hc. The formula in which it was admin* 
istered is as follows: — Oil of turpentine, 20 drops, 
decoction of b:4rk, 1^ oz. 1 j be taken every 4 
hours. The use of the lancet an. I purgatives were 
generally premised. No MMisible o|)eration ensut^l 
From the medicine; but the [»at'eiits were quickly 
relieved of the eomplaicL 
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RtunmtUic pama in the face. 
M. Double liiis administered tlie itilphate of 
Pcruviai. bai-k in ncveril caietof acule rains in the 
face, approacliinR to tic doloreux, with com|»lete 
•uce<*ss. He advises it to be given in the dot. of 
6 grains, dissolfed in ctirophonittsd jalap, three 

times a day. 

/Wrfion, cftmf'^fmim, and permmvn. 

Not Old)- rhtrunuitisni, but the cramp and gout, 
which bear affinicy to ench other, have Inr.g l>een 
greallv relieve*! by friaion, wherever it was bear- 
able, tut stime cures were iierformfd u|ion patients 
■lighllr attacked, by |H:rlinacimisly rubbing the 
parts flav after day:' to this met^^ of oblamin^ 
telief, lir Balfour has recently adde<l those ot 
com|>ression and iiercussion, with complete suc- 
cess. PcrvusMiou at the sole of tlie foot relieves 
jiain there and higlier up the limb, an<l compres- 
sion atfonls a certain di*gree of ease. Comiiressicm, 
t4one upon the tendtm uf the lucl, (grakping by 
the warm hand between the finger and thumli), is 
ture to afford relief, as long as the pressure is con- 
tinued, at least so f:ir as the knee. A bandage 
round the thigh gives in&tant relief to that pail of 
iFiC member; grasping, or repeated piiicbitig», leave 
the |*alient in coniiwrative ease. Percussion, by 
the imtient himu-lf, «itli his crutch, u|K>n the spot 
most affected, is %ery beneficial. Dr Balfour 
•* pummels" the same 'part daily, until the cure is 
dnrcted. 

Tremor, caused by lifting up the limb, is always 
to be rhecke<l by luissiiig a banilnge round the 
•nale; and the reason assigned for this whole series 
of remedies is the excitement of certain neves to 
action, or arresting that of others. This practice 
is by no means a novrlt;*: it has long l>een emphnr- 
64* by the itrgifies u{H)n their Kuroiiean nuuters, by 
whom it is tenm-^l *• sliMmpooing.** 
Rfmedyfir the gout. 

Take of riitibarb, |K)wdered, guaiao gum, nitrate 
ol p<itasSf Howera of sulphur, each, I oz. tix'acle, I 
pound. .Mix well together. From one to two 
te^spoonsful (ace inling to its a|ierient effects) to 
be taken evL-17 night, with a little warm giu and 
wfter. 

7Vi« Chehea pentiorun'^i remedy for gmU and 

rlieumiitiMm, 

Gum guaiacum, *i drachms, rhubarb, pulv. \ 
drachm, flowers uf sulphur, ^ oz. cream of tarlar, 
8 di'Hchnxs, nuinu'i;^, or ginger ixiwder, ^ dr. 
M&dean electuary with treacle, ami two teaspoon s- 
ful taken night am morning; und if the fit of the 
gout or dieuuihlism is se\eiv, a glasn of hot rum 
and wHter after being in bed; if much fever, white 
wine and water, or liol gruel. To be continued a 
few days. If • S[»ounsful relax the bowels too 
much, then only 1. 

Gout conliaL 

The following is u valuable remedy for gout and 
spasms in the utomaeb. Take of the lesser carda- 
mom sei-ds, husked and bruised, caraway see<la. 
bruist'd, each, 2 pz. the best mi-ailow aatt'ron, ^ an 
ox. Turkey i-liul)arb,lliiuly sliced, l^oz. gentian 
HHH, do. 4 of un oz. .Mix, and iufuke in a wine 

3 nail bottle of while bnmdy for a fuiiniglit. The 
ose is a lablo-spooiiful, with an eipial (quantity of 
water, to be ti«ki-u rvirv third diiv. 
7 'hf Pottlutui pvu iler. 
Take of rtristoliK-hiH rotundu, or birthwort root, 
gentian i-oot, tips and leaves, gernutnder, do. 
gnnnid pine, do. ci'utaun-, do. 'lake of all these, 
well dricii, powdeiH-d, and sifunl hue, equal weight: 
mix litem well tngrllii-r, and lake I druehni of this 
mixi-d powder exity morning iHSiing, in a cup of 
wiiii- Hud WMter, umtii, Ira, or any other vehiele 
you like best; kwu fiisiing an hour and a half atWr 
kl{ conUiiue tJiis lor three months witliout iuler- 



ruption, then d'ainish the dose to } ul • dracMB 
for three months lon^per, tben to A • drflcbs fitf 
six months more, taking it rq;iilii^ every moni- 
ing if poe«ible: sfWr the first year, it will beaufli- 
eieiit to take } a drsehm eveiy other daj. As thu 
medicine operates insensibly, it will perhaps Iske 
two }enn before you receive any gmt benefit, 10 
you must not be diseoanged, though jou do nnt 
Iterceive at first any great ameudment; it works 
slow, but sore; it doth not eoofine the patient to 
any partioular diet, so one lives soberly, sod ab- 
stains from those meats and liquors that ha>e 
always been accounte«l pemieioas in the goat, as 
chamiiaign, drams, high ssuees. Sec. 

N. B. In riieumatism which is not habitnsl, s 
few of the drachm doses may do; but if habitual, 
or of long duration, the nowdcr must be tikcaas 
for the gouL The remedy requires patienee, as H 
o[ierates but slowly in both disteropera. 
Pradier*M caiapiaeim, 

Pradier*s remedy for the gout was purehased by 
the Emiiemr Naivoleoii, prs Aont pubHen^ ft* 
X'2500:— Take of balm of Mecca, 6 dr. red bark, 
1 oz. saffron, } oz. sarsaiiarilla, 1 ox. sage, L 01. 
reclifie«l spirit of wine, 3 lbs. Dissolve separalelv 
the l>alm of Mecca in one-thii'd of the spirit i 
wine; macerate the rest of the substanees in^i 
remainder for fony-<*ight hours, filter, and mii4p 
two liquors for um'; the tincture obtained is mixed 
with twice or thrice the quantity of lime water; the 
bottle must be slmken in order to mix the precipi- 
tate, settled at the bottom bv standing. 
mMude ofappLcation, 

Tlie following is the mode of emplorlng the 
rem(>dy. A poultice must be prrpwea of linseed 
meal, which must be of good eonustrncy and 
spn-ad ver}- hot, ot the thiekncu of a finger, on a 
napkin, so as to l>e able ccmipletely to surround tin 
part aflevled; if it be ret|uired for both l^s, from 
the feet to the knees, it will uke about 3 quarts of 
linseed meal. >Vhen the poultice is prepared, and 
as hot as the patient am bear it, about 8 ounces of 
the prepared liquor must be poured equally over 
the uhole of tlie surface of each, without its being 
imbibeil; the part affecled is then to be aranped 
up in it, and bound up with flannel and bandages 
to presene the heat llie poultice is genersJly 
cl Mogcd eveiy 21 hours, sometimes at tlw end 01 
V ?lvc 



ruMioATioar aitd TV-TriLATioir. 

To purify the air in haUe^ theatret, and h99piUM. 

l.)r Van Marim has discovered a very simple 
method, proved by reiieated expeiiments, of pre- 
serving the air pure in lai-ge halls, theatres, liospi • 
tals, kc The apimratus for this purpose is nothing 
but a common lamp, made according to Argaud's 
cnnMruction, sus|>ende«l from the roof of the hall, 
and keiit burning under a funnel, the tube of which 
rises abr .e the roof without, and is furnished with 
a ventilator. For his first experiment he filled his 
larg*^ laboratory witli Uie smoke of oak shavings. 
In a few minutes after he liglited his lamp, tite 
whole smoke disapi>cared, and the sir was pei-fectJ y 
purified. 

Simple mode of ventihuien. 

Ships* holils uix* well ventilated when there is 
wind, by means of a sail, rigged out from the deck 
to lielfiw, like a funnel, whose largest orifice ituints 
to leeward. But in some situations, as prisons, 
where foul air stMguates, this methorl cannot he 
^idopted. Tlieref<ii-e, the plan has been ailfiptinl 
of making tw.i holes in the side of the building iir 
ship, coninmnicating with tlie open air by a tin 
tube Two iMir of bellows are fitted up, tlie noxxls 
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flf oiM beiiH^ irtrodueed alMiglit into one of the 
lin tubes, and a leathern pipe nailed on the wall, 
over the other tube, to which it hiht be fHStened 
by wax thread. The otlier end of this pi|>c is to 
be made fast to the clicker-hole of the second \mv 
of bellows: a lutinjc of plaster of Paris, rcndei^- 
in]( both ends air-tight A common blaeksmliirs , 
fni^e liellowB will thus empty a space containing 
tliiily hof^sheads of foul air, and supply its place 
with good fresh air in a xevj few minutes. 
Mr'pipnfir ventiiatins[ t/upify i^c. 

Aii^pi|)es are used for drawing foul idr out of 
aliips, or other eloae places, by meann of fire. One 
extreraitT is placed in a hole'in Jie side of a fur- 
nace, (elosecl in erery part excenting the outlet 
fur the smoke); the other in the place which it is 
deaigned to purify. The rarefaction pnxluced by \ 
tJie fire, eauses a current of air to be determined 
to it, and the only means by which tha air can ai^ : 
rive at the fire being through the ]»ii»e, a quick i 
eiroolation in the place where the I'xtremity of the < 
pipe may be ailuateil, is consequently pro<l'uced. i 

'the air trunk. 

This apparatus was contrived by Dr Hales, to j 
prevent the stagnation of putrid cfHuvia in jails and | 
other places, where a great number of people are i 
orowded togctlier. It consists mf n*ly of an oblong 
(nmk open at both ends, one of which Ik inserted 
into the eeiling of the room, the air of which is to 
t»e kept nnre: and the other extemls a gnoil way 
beyond the roof. Thmngh this trunk a continued 
ciiwilation is carried on; and the reason why va- . 
pours of this kind ascend ranre swiftly through 
a lon^ trunk than a short one, is, that the pnrssure 
of fluids is always acconjing to their difTcrent 
depths, without regard to the diameter of their 
basis, or of tlie vessel that contains them. When 
tlio column of putrid effluvia is long and narrow, • 
the dtlTerenee between the column of atmosniiere , 
pressing on the upper end of the trunk, and that ! 
which luresses on the lower end, is much gitiater 
tluui if the column of putrid effluvia was shoit and 
wide; and conseqiientljr the ascent is much swifter. 
One pan of a single |iair of scales, which was two 
inches in diameter, being held within one of these 
trunks over the House of Commons, the force of \ 
the aacending air made it rise so as to rt^iuire four*] 
grains to restore the equilibrium, and this when j 
thrre was no person in the house: but >»hen it was \ 
full, no less tlian 12 grains were requisite to restore 
the equilibrium; which clearly shows that these 
ti-imks must be of real and verv great efficacy. 
fierman Method of cooling ana fnirififing tfte air 

in summer. 

In the hot days of summer, especially in houses 
e?Kpoted to the meridian sun, a capacious vessel 
filled with cold water is placeil in the miildle of a 
riKim, and a few green branches (or as many as it 
will hold) of lime, birch, or willow-tree, are 
|iliinge«l with the lower ends into the flui<l. By 
tliis easy expedient, the aiKiTlnient is, in a short 
time, rendered much cooler; the ev:i|H>ratioii of 
the water producing this tiesirahle effect in sidlry 
weather, without any detriment to health, ite- 
deles, the exhalation of green plants, r.iider the in- 
fluence of the solar rays, greatly tends to purify 
the air; but care must' be taken tlial they do not 
nmiain in the apartment after night-fall, or in the 
aliade. 

l\i fitmgate foul roonu. 

To one table-spomitul of common salt, and a 
little powdere<l manganese, in a glass cup, add, 
fiur or five different times, a qu'irter of a wine 
class of strong vitriolic acid. Place the cup on the 
floor, and go out, taking care to shut the iloor. 
The vapour will come in contact with the malig- 
oaat miasma, and destroy il 



CauHonain vimnng nek roomt. 

Never venture into a sick room in a violent pei^ 
qiiralion, (if circumstances require a continuanee 
thei*e for any time,) for the moment the bo«ly be- 
comes cold, it is in a state likely to absorb the in 
feclion, and reeei\'e the disease! Nor visit a siek 
person (especially if the complaint be of a conta- 
gious nature) with an em]»tv stomachy as this dis- 
poses the system more readily to receive the infeo* 
tioii. In attending a sick pei*son, stand where the 
air passes from the door or window to the be<l of 
the diseased, not Iietwixt the diseased person and 
aiiv fire that is in the room, as the heat of the fire 
will draw the infectious vapour in that direction, 
and much danger would arise from breathing in it. 
FumigatifUjr ptrader. 

Take of oasearilla, reduced to a coarse powder, 
chamomile flowers, aniseed, each, equal parts, 8 
oz. Put some hot cinders in a shovel, sprinkle 
this gradually on it, and fumigate the chambers of 
the sick. It takes off all smell, aiul keeps off in- 
fection. 

Prepitration of acetic add. 

Put 4 ounces of acetate of lead, in ^lowder, into a 
tubulated glass retort, and pour over it 4 ounces of 
sulpliuric acid. Place the retort in a san.i-bath, 
the heat of which should be kept as uniform as |mis- 
sible. Adapt a common receiver, over which there 
must be constantly kept a piece of wet flannel or 
cotton for the condensation of the ^s as it comes 
over. S->inetimes sulphurous acid gas wil* l>e 
found to adulterate the acetic acid: this is easily 
known by the suffocating odout which it emits 
The best way to prevent this, is by a slow dislilLk- 
ti'^n; or ^e whole may be distilled a second time. 
The acetic acid poisesses a very puii^nt otiour, 
owing to its volatility; consequently it should be 
kept in a well fltopi>ed phial. It is used as the 
basis of all the aromatic vinegars. 
Aromatic vinegar. 

Acetic acid mav be mixed witli camphor and 
aroiuatics, as in flenry*s aromatic vinegar, in a 
quantity sufficient fora small smelling bottle, at no 
great expense. Hut it is the acetic acid which is 
"seful in preventing infection, and not the aromat- 
ics, which are added for the pleasure of the [lerfume. 
Cheap aromatic vinegar for purifying large build- 
ingiy manufactorieiy &c. 

Take of common vinegar any quantity; inii a 
sufficient cjuantity of (K>wdered chalk or common 
whiting with it, aslon^as bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas arise. Let the white matter subside, and i>our 
off" the insipid sui>eniataiit liquor; allerwards let 
the white |>owder be dried either in the ojien air or 
by a fire. When dry, pour u[>on it, in a ^lass or 
stone vessel, sulphuric acid as long as white acid 
fumes continue to ascend. This product is similar 
to tlie acetic acid, known in the stiops by the luinie 
of aromatic vinegar. The simplioilv of this pro- 
cess |>oints it out as a very useful and commodious 
one for purifying prisons, hospital ships, and 
houses, where contagion is presumed, or iuspecteil, 
the white acid fumes diffusing themselves quickly 
around. 

7 b prevent and dettroy the mephititm of pUuterta 

vtalU. 

Wherever a number of people are assembled, 
either in health i>r sickness, the walls become in- 
sensibly impregnated wiili infectious exhalations. 
Currants of air, when admitted, sweep and cleanse 
the atmosphere, but do not carry away the mias- 
mata concealed in the jiorosity of tlie wdls, whiuli 
retain the infectious humidity of the perspiration 
of bodies, gradually condensing on their surfsee 
Quick lime mny be substituted to <lestroy such 
mephilism of walls, and also to i>revenl tJie evil 
I'he most infected tans and sieves lose their smeii. 
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when mixe^ vilh the whiting^ or size of lime. 
Lime enten white-washing, and may become the 
iirioeipAi tubstanoe of it, by tubatitatins; it for 
njmnith white. When made the iirinei|>al ingre- 
iheut of white-washing, it will prevent walls from 
lieing impregnated •with infeolioas miaamata. The 
addition of milk and oil are requiaite, for lime hat 
no adhesion on walls, nor can a body or substance 
ue given to the laver. The slightest rubbing with 
a (lencil brush will rub it off, and leave the wall 
r.aked. The cheesy part of the milk, with the ad- 
dition of oil, which makes a toapy bodv with lime, 
form, after the evaporation of the humiclity, a dense 
eohcnrent layer, or sort of varnished plaster, which 
overcomes the {Mrosity of stone, plaster, brick, 
and wood. This wash has another ad vanta^, that 
of checking the nitrification of walls, which the 
painting orUiem in water colours has a tendency 
to accelerate. 

To dimnfect letters. 
The best method o^ disintecting letters, and 
other articles coming from places that arc sup{>osed 
to be visited by the plagtie, is to expose them to 
tlie fumes of burning sulphur, mixed with salt- 
petre. 



CAlTriORS TO OLAZIE1ll,PAl]mBI, AlTD PUJMBKRS. 

The following medical cautions were reeom- 
iTiendcd by the physicians and surgeons of the Bath 
Hospital, to those who have received benefit by tlie 
use of the Bath waters, in cases where the poison 
oft* lead is euncemcd, as plumbers, p;Iuziers, paint- 
ers, and other artificers, who work in trades which 
expose them to similar hazards, from the same 
eause; to be observed by them at their return to 
the exercise of their former occupation. 

1. To maintain the strictest temperance, parti- 
eolarly respecting distilled spirits, which had bet- 
ter be altogether forborne. 

2. To pay the strictest attention to eleanliness; 
and never suffer paint to stick about to daub their 
hands: and particularly never to eat their meals, 
or go to rest, without washing their hands and face 
with soap, perfectly clean. 

3. Not to eat or drink in the room or place 
wherein they work; and much less to sutler any 
food or drink to remain unuse<l, even for the short- 
est space of time, in any pait of a room while 
imiHting,* or where colour stands; and uot to work 
on an empty stomach. 

4. As tne clothes of persons in this line (paint- 
ers, particularly) ai-e generally much soiled with 
oolour, it is nwommendcd tor them to perforin 
ibeir works in frocks- of ticking, which m:iy be fn - 

Silently washed, and cuveniently laid aside when 
le workmen go to their mctds, and again put on 
when they resume their work. 

5. Every business which can, in these branches, 
should be iierformcd with gloves on their hands; 
painters, in iierformin^ clean ilglit work, would 
tiiid gloves an inconvenience; but to avoid the evil 
here mentioned, the handle of the brash should be 
odeo scraped. Woollen or worsted gloves are re- 
•oromended, as tlicy may, and should he often 
washed, after being soiled with tlic paint, or even 
with much rubbing against the metaL 

^ Oantion is necessary in mixing, or even in 
unpacking, the dry colours, that tlie fine powder 
do not get into their mouths, or be drawn in by the 
breath. A crape covering over tlie taee mient be 
of aervioe) but care should be taken to turn wways 
tfte same side of the cra|ie towards tlie fiice, and to 
alean or wash it frequently. 

T. All artificers should avoid touehing le»d when 
mtl attd this Mution it et^Moudl/ n u ea im y for 



printers or eompositora, who hi*^ often lort thi 
use of their limbs by handling the tjpei, wbea 
drying by the fire after being washed. 

8. Ulaziers' putty should never be mtde or 
moulded by th* nana. An iron pestle and roortsr 
would work the ingredients together, at leavt equal- 
ly as well, and without hazard. It ia neeessaiy is 
working putty to handle it, nor ia it atusJly per* 
nicious; eleanliness is therefore the best reeom- 
mendation. 

9. If any persons, in any of the above employ 
menta, shnuld feel pain in the bowels, with eo»> 
tiveness, tl|ey riioula immediately take V) drops of 
laudanum, and when the pain is abated, two table- 
spoonsful of castor oil, or an ounee of the bitter 

fruiving salt, dissolved in warm chamomile tea. 
f this does not succeed, a pint, or two pints, of 
warm soap-suds, should be thrown op at • clys- 
ter. • 

10. As a preventive, two or three spoonsful o( 
salad oil, talcen in a small cup of gruel, ia likely 
to be of service, if taken daily, and steadily p«r> 
sued. 



DT811BES PBCULIAS TO VBXAUia. 

Hysteric J!t9. 

This complaint, called also the hysterie pataioBy 
appears uiicler various shapes, and is often owing 
to a lax tender habit, obstnietion of tlie menses, 
fluor albus, 6cc. 

Ill the fit, the patient is seized with an oppre^ 
sion in the breast, and difficult respiration, aoenm- 
panied with a sense of something like a ball as- 
cending into the throat, which puts her under great 
apprehensions of being suffocated; there ia a loss 
of speecli, and generally violent convulaive mo- 
tions. These, with a train of bypochondriao sjm|>- 
toms, are sufllicient to detemine the disease; to 
which may be added, frequent laughing and err- 
ing, and varions wild irregular actions: after whieh 
a general soreness over all the body is Mt; the 
spirits are low; the feet are eold. llie urine ia 
clear-and limpid, and discharge<l in great qwuitity. 
I'he hysteric fit may be easily distinguislied from 
fiiintin'g; for in this the pulse and respiration are 
entirely stopped; in that they are both jierueiyable. 
Cure and preventiwiu 

Nothing recovers a (lerson sooner oat of the hys- 
teric fit, than putting the feet and legs in warns 
water. 

When low spirits proceed from a supprfcsuon of 
the piles or the menses,. these evacuations must be 
encouraged, or rejieatcd bleedings substitutc«l. 
When they take their origin from long coniinned 
grief, anxious thoughts, or other distresses of mind, 
nothing has done more service, in these eases, than 
agreeable company, dail^ exercise, and espeeiaUy 
long journeys, and a variety of amosementa. 

Regimen. — A light animal food, red wine, cheer* 

«ful company, and a good clear air, widi moderate 

exercise, are of great importance in this disordeit. 

Drinking tea, and such like tepid relaxing fluids, 

should by no means be indulged. 

The cure consists in whatever tends to strength- 
en the solids, and the whole habit in general; and 
nothing will effect this more successiuily than a 
long-continued use of the mineral chal^bieate wa- 
ters, and riding on horseback. 

Anti'h^iterie Mpiriu. 

Take of proof spirit, I pint, sal aramoniae, t 
ounces, asssd'ustida, 6 drachms, ]M>tash, S ounces. 
Mix them, and draw off, by distillation, 1 pint, 
with a slow fire. 

The spirit is pair when newly distilled, hnt ac- 
quires a ooniiderable tio^ br keeping. The dosr 
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n « tea-spoonful in some water, during hysterics, 
and the same to be taken oeeasionallj. 
Anti-'hytteric fMll: 

Take of compound ])ills of galbanum, S drachms, 
nist of inm, 4 scruples, syrup of gin^r, as much 
as is suffioienU Form a mass, which is to be made 
into 40 pills, of which take 4 at noun, and at seven 
in the evening, cTery dav, drinking after them half 
• glass (^ port- wine, lliese pills are excellent in 
liytterio kneetions. 

FmHd enema. 

This is made by adding to the ingredients of the 
common clyster, S drachms of the uncture of ana- 
fortida. 

In eases of hysterics and oonTulsioos, the fcsUd 
enema is of singular uae. 

Opiate draught. 

Mix together, cinnamon water, one ounce, spirit 
of caraways, half an ounce, sulphuric ether, half a 
drachm, tincture of castor, do. Let this draught 
be taken every six hours, if the stomach should be 
affected by cramp. U' the feet are cold, boUles 
filled with warm water should be applied to them. 
T\nuc /or debility in female. 

Take of soft extRict of bark, 8 drachms, oolum- 
ho, rust of iron, each 1 do. simple syrup, as much 
•a is sufficient Make into 50 pills; take S, and 
gradually increase to 5, three times a day. 
Compound galbamim pUle, 

Take of galkmnum, opopanax, mjrrrh, sagape- 
nuro, each one ounce, assafcetida, hAlf an ounce, 
Brrup of saffron, as mudi as is sufficient Beat 
ificm together. These pills are excellent as anti- 
liyslerics, and emmenagc^es: half a scruple, or 
more, may be taken every night, or oftener. 
Compound tpirit of lavender. 

l*ake of spirit of lavender, three pounds, spirit 
of rosemary, one pound, cinnamon, naif an ounce, 
nutmeg, the same, red saoders, three drachms. 
JMgest for ten days, and then strain off. This is 
often taken upon sugar, and is a salutary cordial, 
fer fireferable to drams, which are too often had re- 
•oarae to by persons feeling a great sinking or de- 
pr asioD or tkjB spirits. 

InftuUm of teunOy vUh tamarindt. 

Add to the infusion of senna, before it be strain- 
e«l, an ounoe of tamarinds; then strain. This forms 
a mild and useful |)ur|^, excellently suited for deli- 
cate st(»machs, and inflammatonr diseases. Tlie 
taste of the senna is well covered by the aromatic 
ciigar, and by the acidity of the tamarinds. An 
ounce is a convenient pui-ge. 

MUa purgative. 

Take of manna, 2 oz< tamarinds, 1 oz. rose wa- 
ter, 1 ox. Boil the rose water and taiuarin lis to- 
getlter for a quarter of an hour, then a<ld the man- 
na. Three table-s|»oonsful to be taken eveiy 3 
iMurs, until a motion is obtained. Leas Li to be 
(iveo to a child. 

Fluor albtu, or-adiitet. 

The fluor albus is a flux of thin nutter, of a pel- 
lucid or white colour; somcUmes it is greeiiisli or 
yellow, sharp and corroding, often foul and fcetid; 
especially if it be of any long standing. 

Tedious lab mrs, frequent miscamages, immo- 
deme fluwirigs of the menses, prufuso evacuations, 
|M)or diet, uii inactive and sedentary life, are tlie 
causes which g^ierally produce this disease. 

Jiegitnen, Uc. 

The diet should be nourishing: milk with isin- 
glasa boiled in it, jellies, sago, broths, and light 
meats, re<l port wine in moderation, elialylHrate 
waters, moderate exercise, and fret^uent ablution 
cf the (Muts should be recommended. A siamling 
|ios(ure of body long continued, violent dancing, 
cr reich walkiuig, must be forbidden. 



AttringerU in^ectien. 

To restore tone to the parts, it will be necessarr 
three or foiu* times a day, to inject a portion c^ 
the following mixture, by means of a syringe. 

Rub together in a moilar, white vitriol, 1 (h«chm, 
sugar of lead, 10 grains, water, 3 drachms. Mix 
the whole with a pint of distilled water. 

Another. — Mix together I drachm of powdered 
alum, with 1 pint of decoction of oak-barL Inject 
as above. 

Tonic and aetringent pills. 

Take of gum kino, and exti-act of Peruvian 
bark, each, 1 drachm, grated nutmeg, 1 scruple, 
powdered alum, ^ drachm, syrup, in sufficiency to 
form a maas, which is to be divided into 96 pills. 
Three of these are to be taken at eleven, forenoon, 
and five in the afternoon; being taken two hours 
before dinner, three hours afterwards washed 
down by a glassful of good port wine. Recourse 
may at the same time 1^ had to tincture of Peru- 
vian bark, to prei>arations of steel, and mineral 
waters. 

Prevention. — Females afflicted with this disor- 
der should by no means indulge in the too free use 
of tea, or other wai*m slops of a relaxing nature. 
They should sleep on a matrass, rise early, and 
take such exercise as may be convenient, and, if 
possible, on horseback. Cold batliing should also 
be used as often as convenient In winter a flannel 
shifl ought to be worn. 

Immodenite fUno of the mentet. 

When the menses continue too long, or come oo 
too frequently fo" the strength of the patient, they 
are said to be immoderate, and are generally occa- 
sioned by weak vessels, thin blood, or a plethoric 
habit This often happens in delicate women, who 
use enervating liquids too freelv, especially tea. It 
also arises in consequence of aGortions, and some- 
times attends women who are obliged to work 
hard. 

Venesection may be resorted to, when the pa- 
tient is of a full and robust habit; and, where the 
hssmorrhage is excessive, opiates are of great use. 
Attrifigent fimentationt. 

Astringent fomentations may often be very pro- 
perly prescribed. Cloths dipped in decoction of 
oak or Peruvian bark, with the addititm of a small 
quantity of brandy, or red wine and vinegar, will 
answer the purpose extremely well. 
jittiingent injection. 

Where the hsBinorrhage is profuse, and resists 
the usual means now recomnirnde<l, it will be ne- 
cessary to throw up the following aHtringent injec- 
tion into the uteru!i fi-om time to time. Take of 
decoction of bark, 1 pint, alum in i>owdei', 3 dra. 
Mix, and use as an injection, thr«:e times if ne- 
oessaiT*. 

Regimen, ^c. — To confirm the cure, and pre- 
vent a relapse, tlie body should be streiigtheneu by 
proper exercise, miuei'al waters, a li^^ht but nour* 
ishiug diet; s'lch as ii^ht broths, red port wine IM 
moderation, and an easy cheerful mind. 

When an imntoilerate fliu of the menses, or 
floodiu^s after abortion, is either attended with or 

{)rece%led by acute puin, not intlammalory, in the 
ower purt^if the back or belly, and returns with 
greater violence, as ilie discharge comes on, opium 
will, in such u C4(sc, answer better tlian astringents, 
and may be given in clysters, compowd of 3 oz. of 
infusion of roses, willi a dmchm of laudanum. 
Green eichnctt. 
This disease is commonly attended with pletho- 
ra, listlessness to motion, a heaviness, i^eness of 
complexion, and pain in the back and loins, alsc 
hsBmorrliages at the nose, pains in tlie head, with 
a great sense of weight across the eyes, loathing 
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^teribed either to • safiprenlon of the natara) dis- 
charge, an inflammation in the womb, or a reten- 
tion of the milk. 

Hemediet, 

If the bellj be costive, an emollient opening 
eljiter isto be administered; and, if stools and an 
abatement of the fiain be not procured thereby, 
immediate recourse is to be had to oatliartics, and 
reiieated bleeding from the arm. Those to be re- 
commended an*, Epsom salts and infusion of sen- 
na, or castor-oil; cither, in sufficient quantity. 

After the intestinal canal is sufficiently cleare<I, 
and the i>ain abates, a gentle diaphoresis is to ))c 
enc4»ui'agcd by such medicines as neither bind the 
bo<ly, nor .are healing. This intention is best 
answered by small doses of ipecacuanha, t»nar 
emetic, or antimonial wine, combined with a few 
drops of laudanum, and given about once or twice 
m ine course of the twentj-four hours. In the 
intei-miHliate s^Mces of time, interpose saline 
draii};hts. 

Jicilft/fifn. 

The patient's drink should consist of pure water 
with a toast in it; barley water, either by itself, or 
with the addition of a little nilre; whey made with 
rennet ur vitiegar; milk and water; lemonade; a 
slight infusion of malt; and mint or si^ tea. 
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Infant mtrttn^, 

A child, when it comes into the world, should 
De iHid (lor the first month) upon a thin maaross, 
rather longer that itself', which the nurse may 
sometimes kt^n upon her lap, that the child may 
alwikVB lie straiglit, and only sit up as the nurse 
slant's tlie maltrass. Tu set a cliild quite ui>right 
befote the end of the first munlh, is hurtful. Af- 
terwards, the nurtKS may begin to set it up and 
dance it by degrees: and it must be ke^R as avy as 
possible. 

Friction. 

The clothing should be very light, ami not much 
longer than the child, that the legs mi^ be got at 
with etise, in order to hnve them often rubbed in 
the day with a warm liand or Hannel, and in iiar- 
ticular the insifle of them. Rubbing a child all 
over, takes ulf scurf, and makes the blood cir- 
culate. 

Rubbing the ankle-bones and intiide of the knees 
will strengthen those parts, and make the child 
ativtch its knees, and Iteep them tat. 

JToiilun. 

A nurse ought to keep a ghild as little in her 
arms as possible, lest the legs sliould be cram|ied, 
and the toes turned inwards. Let her alwiiy • keep 
llie child's legs loose. The oftener the posture is 
changed, the belter. 

Exercine, 

By slow degrees tlie infMUt should be accustomed 
to exercise, both within doors and in the o|)ea air; 
but he never sliould be moved about immediately 
after sucking or feuding: it will be apt to sicken 
him. Exei'cise should be given by carrying him 
about and gently dandlinff him in his mother or 
lurse's arms; bul dancing him up and down on the 
knee is very ^tiguing for a youn^ oluld. 
7V) prevent dUtorluM. 

Tossing; a child about, and exercising it In the 
open air m fine ueaiher, is of tiie greatest service. 
In cities, ohildreu nre not to be kept in hot rooms, 
but lo Iwve aa much air as possible. Want of ex- 
ercise is the cause of rickets, large heada, weak 
joints, a contracted breast, and uisnsed Itmgs, be- 
sides a numerous train of oilier evils. 



Rendering children hardy. 

Endeavour to harden the body, but without re 
sorting to any violent means. All attempts to m* 
der children hardy, must be made b^ gradusl 
steps. Nature admits of no sodden transitions. 
For instance, infants should, by impereeptible de- 
grees, be inured to the cool, and then to the rnk 
bath; at the same time, attention most be paid tn 
their previous management If they hare hitherto 
been accustomed to an effeminating treatment, and 
should be suddenly sui»,ectcd to an opposite ex- 
treme, such a change would be attended with dan- 
ger. When children have once been acenstorard 
to a hanly system of education, such a plan nuist 
be stiictly adhered to. 

Cleanlinem and bathing. 

The child's skin is to be kept perfectly elean by 
washing its limbs morning ann evening, and lik(> 
wise its neck and ears; beginning with warm wri- 
ter, till by degrees he will not Ofuy bear, but like 
to be wasnod with cold. 

After he is a month old, if he has no eongh, ft- 
ver, nor eruption, the bath should be colder and 
colder, (if the season is mild), and gnadually it 
may be used as it comes frorii the fountain. Aiu-r 
carefully drying the whole body, head and limbs 
another dry' soft cloth, a little warmed, should fte 
used gently, to take all the damp from the wrinklfS 
or fat {tarts tliat fold together. Then rub the limbs; 
but when the body is rubbed, take special care not 
to press upon the stomach or heller. On tho&e 
parts the hand should more in a circle, beeauve 
the bowels lie in that direction. If the skin is 
chafe<l, hair-powder is to be used. The utmost 
tendeme^ is necessary in drying the bead, and no 
binding should be made close about it. Squeezing* 
the head, or combing it roughly, may cauae dread- 
ful diseases, and even the loss of^ reason. A small 
soft brush, lightly applied, is safer than a comb. 
Clean clothes every morning and evening will tend 
greatly to a child's health and comfort. 

DretM. 

AVith regard to the child's dress in the day, let 
it be a shin, a petticoat of fine flannel, two or three 
inches longer tnan the child's feet, with a dimity 
top (commonly called a bodice-coat), to tie b^inil'. 
Over this put a robe or froek, or whatever niiiy 
b'j convenient, provided it is fiistened behiiul, 
and not much longer than the child 'a feet, that his 
motions may be strictly observed. 

Caps may be worn till the hair is aafRciently 
grown, but by no means till theehild has got most 
of its teeth. 

The dress for the night may be a shirt, a blan- 
ket to tie on, and a Uiin gown to tie over the 
blanket 

The act of drtomnf. 

Some people in dreasing an infiuit, teem In aoch 
haste as to toss him in a way that must fiitigue and 
harass him. The moat tender deliberation should 
be observed. In addition to this hurried dreaaiiig, 
his clothes are often so ciglit that he frets and roara. 
Pins tfiould never be used in an infiuit's clothes; 
and every string should be so looaely Ued that one 
might get two fingers between it and the pait whero 
it is fixed. Bandages round the head riioul<l be 
strictly forbidden. Mai^ instances of idiotiam, 
fits, and deformity, are owing to tight bandagea. 

Sieeb. 

Infants cannot sleep too lon^: and it is a favoura- 
ble ^mptom, when they enjoy a calm and long- 
continued rest, of whic^j they should by no meaiit 
be deprived, as tliis is the greatest support grmnted 
to them by nature. A oliild lives eomparatively 
much taster than an adult; its blood flows roort 
rapidly ( and ayi&y stimulus operates more powei^ 
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9tA\j, Sleep firaAiotei a more etlm tnd aniform 
mreuUtion of the blood, and it faoilitates asiimi- 
Utioa of the nutriment received. The horizontal 
impure, likewiae, it the mott fiiTOurable to the 
H^wth and bodilj development of the infant. 
Duration of^ and time for tleep. 

Sleep ought to be in proivortion to the age of the 
infant. After an uninterrupted rest of nine monthi 
in the womb, this salutary refreshment should 
•oi.tinue to fill up the greater part of achild^s ex- 
istence. A continued watchfulness of twenty-four 
hours would prove destructive. After the age of 
six months, the perimls of sleep, as well as all 
other animal functions, may in some degree be 
regulated; yet, even then, a child slitMild be snifer- 
ed to sleep the whole night, and several hours both 
in the morning and ulemoon. Mothers and 
ffiurses should endeavour to accuslom infants from 
the time of their birth, to sleep in the night pre- 
ferably to the day, and for this purpose they ought 
to remove all external impressions which may ois- 
tMuh their rest, loeh as noise, light, tec but espe- 
eially net to obey every call for taking them up, 
and giving food at improper times. Alter the se- 
cond 3rear of their age, ther will not instinctively 
require to sleep in the forenoon, tlioug^ after 
dinner it may be continued till the third and 
fourth year of life, if the child shows a particular 
inclination to repose; because till that age, the full 
half of its time may safely be allotted to sleep. 
Prom that period, however, it ought to be shorten- 
ed for the space of one hour with every succeeding 
year) so that a child of seven years old may sleep 
•bout eight, and not exceeding nine hours; this 
proportion may be continued to the age of ado- 
Icjcenee, and even manhood. 

Awaking tuddenly. 

To awaken children from their sleep witli a 
asoise. or in an impetuous manner, is extremely in- 
jBbdicious and hurtful, nor is it proper to carry them 
from a dark room immediately into a glaring light, 
acainst a dazzline wall; for the sudden impres- 
sion of lielit debilitates the organs of vision, and 
lays the foundation of weak eyes, from early in- 
Cuiey. 

jRe9tte99ne»8 at nighi. 

An infant is sometimes very restless at ni^ht, and 
it is generally owing either to cramming him with 
a heavy supper, tight night clothes, or being over- 
heated by too many blankets. It may also proceed 
from putting htm to sleep too eariy. He should 
be kept awake till the family are going to rest, and 
the house free from noise. Undressing and bathing 
will weary wid dispose him for sleep, and the uni- 
versal stillness will promote it This habit and all 
others depend on attention at first Accustom him 
to regular noiirs, and if he has a good sleep in the 
forenoon and afternoon. It will be easy to keep 
him brisk all the evening. It is right to offer him 
drink when a young infant; and more solid, though 
simple food, when he is going to bed, after he is 
two or three months old .but do not force him to 
receive itf and never let any thiiig but the pre- 
scription of a physician in sickness, tempt the 
nurses to give nim wine, spirits, or any drug to 
lualLe him sleeji. Milk and water, whey, or thin 
gruel, is ttie only fit liquor for little ones, even 
when ther can run about. The more simple and 
light their diet and drink, the more they wiil 
thrive. Such food will keep the body regular, and 
they cannot be long weU if that esseiilitu point is 
neglected. 

AmwemenU^ &c. 

The boflily etlucation of boys and girls ought in 
•very ivsiiect to be uniform. A ^reat difference 
Bsually pruvaih in the education ol both sexes diir- 
IH4; iiifajicy. Parents, being too anxious for the 



accomplishment of giria, imagine that they must 
be kept under a certain restraint. Boys, in gene- 
ral, are not laced, but poor girls are'coniprcssed 
tight enough to siifTocate them; because it is erro- 
neously supposed, that this injiiilicious practice 
contributes to an elegant shape, though, ultimate- 
ly, the contrai7 effect is obVious; as it \% the surcH 
way of makinji; children round shouldei-ed ami 
deformed. Girls are, from their cradles, com- 
pelled to a more sedentary life; and, with this 
intention, dolls, and other play things, arc early 

{procured: yet boys are permitted to take more 
re^uent exercise. Thus, g^rls are confined in 
their apaitmeuts, while boys amuse themselves in 
the open air. Such absuru constraints impede the 
free and progressive evolution of the different 
faculties intierent in the human mind. 
T*he yeBora gitm. 

The yellow gum is known by a yellow tinge of 
the skin, with bnguor and a tendency to deep. It 
is to be relieved bv giving a tea-spoonful or more 
of castor oil, to clear the intettines. Wlien the 
disease does not give way to this treatment, 8 drops 
of antimonial wine are to be given in a tea-apooii- 
ful of water, so as to prove emetic In about 
eight or ten hours, this is to be followed by half a 
grain of calomel, or 4 grains of rhubarb. 

Vonutinr. 

When the food is vomited in an unaltered state, 
il is generally a sign of over-feeding: but when the 
vomiting is bilious, or when the food is partly 
digested, the diet ought to be changed, and the 
bowels opened by 1 grain of calomel given in 
sugar. This is to be followed by a tea-spoonful of 
castor oil on the following morning. If the vom- 
iting should still continue, give a gentle emetic, 
and the calomel powder (containing 1 or 2 grains, 
according to the agt*^ soon after. It there be much 
irritation, apply a olister to the stom»ch; and, if 
posaible, gi>e a tea-s|Kionful of the saline medicine, 
in a state of effervesocooe, and containing 2 drops 
of laudanum. 

Hiccup9. 

These generally arise from acidity in the sto- 
mach, and may be remeilicd by the aclniiuiBtratioi 
of 8 grai^ of prepared chalk with 2 grains ot' 

fowdered rhubarb, given in a little syrup or gruel, 
f very severe, the stomach is to be ruhbcil with h 
little soap liniment, or opodeldoc, to which a little 
laudanum has been added. 

Griping andjiahdency. 

These arr known by contiaiial ciying, restless- 
ness, an<l drawing up of the legs. vVhen attendeil 
by diarhoea and green stools, it is to be relieved, 
in general, by the administration of a few grains 
of rhubarb and magnesia. If sour belchings, he. 
still continue, it will be proper to give a tea-spoon- 
ful every quaiter of an hour, of weak solution of 
tartar emetic, until the child vomits. Afler tliis, 
particularly if there be any purging, it will be pro- 
per to give a little rhubarb and magnesia ag^n, 
and now and then a little chalk mixture. 
Abtorbent mixture. 

If the pains are very great so as to make tlie 
child scream violently, two tea-Sfioonsful of the 
following mixture, with 5 or 6 drops of laudanum, 
may be given directly: Mix together, prepan:d 
clialk, I scruple, tincture of caraway seeds, 3 dr. 
compound spirit of lavender, 1 do. and of ^lepiiei^ 
mint water, 2 ox. 

As soon as there is diminution of pain, a purgti- 
tive should be given, particularly if the bowels 
happen to be in a costive state. The best will be 
castor oil. The above mixture may afterwards be 
occasionally continued, but without the laudanum. 

Diarrhaa, 

TUs may, in general, if the stools are green, 
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i« i^llered hj % brisk nurgatiTe, of from 1 to 8 
rn ins of calomel, with 4 or 5 of rhnbarli, nceonU 
mg to the age of the child. l*he absorbent mix- 
ture 13 thea to be fpven as before directed. 
Further remediet. 

Wlien the stools are very frequent and are either 
slimy or tinged with blooH, it will be proper to 
giTe 5 grains of rhubarb ever^ 6 hours, the food 
being beef tea, sagn, isinglass in milk or calf's 
ftx^ jetW, the hw\j being wranpec! in warm flannel. 
A small' blister may likewise oe applied to th? bel- 
ly; and a dessert spoonful of the following tonic 
nnd astringent mixture is to be ^iven ever^ six 
hours: Mix together, tincture of nnd, 1 drachm, 
ehalk mixture, 8 oz. laudanum, IS drops, and ein- 
atmon water, 1 vt. 

Opiate clytter. 

If the fluid stools are ejected with gi'eat force a 
olyiter should be given, composed of half a tea- 
cupfol of boiled starch, and 80 drops of laudanum. 
This may be repeated at an interval of 8 hoors, if 
the symptoms do not abate. 

Excoriation* of the tkin. 

Children are apt to be chafed between the thighs, 
behind the ears, and in the wrinkles of the neck, 
from want of proper attention to cleanliness. In 
such cases it will be necessary to bathe the parts 
twice a day, (or every lime that the child's things 
are changed) with a little warm milk and watery 
and to apply a puff" with a little hair powder im- 
mediately Mterwards, so as to keep the p^rtt dry. 
'-When discharges take place behind the ears, 
they must not be dried up too suddenly, as sudi a 
circumstance might produce a diversion to the 
brain. In such cases it will be always best to give 
freouent doses of castor oil, or calomel, every 
iiignt, in the proportion of I grain to 3 gnuns of 
rhubarb. 

Ciitaneovi entptiont. 

No real danger attends these eruptions, which 
are generallr known by the names of r^-gum, 
nettle-itish, kc. AH that is required to be done 
is to keep the bowels open by such means as are 
.* prescribed in the fore^ing article, and to guard 
against cold, which mifi^ht drive the eruption in- 
wardly, and so produce internal inflaiftnations of 
a critical nature. If the milk or food be consider- 
e<l the cause, the nurse, or diet, ought to be chang- 
ed: and if sickness and vomiting sliould prevail, 
it will be proper to give the absorbent mixture 
raeutioned under the head Griping and Flatulency. 

The thnuh. 

This disease makes its appearanee by little ul- 
cerations in tbe mouth, tongue. Ice of a white 
colour, and sometimes of a yellow appearance. 
They are generally owing to acidities in the sto> 
mach. He. 

In this disorder nothing avails more than an 
emetic at first, and then a little magnesia and rhu- 
barb, (if there is diarrhcea] with thin chicken- 
water as drinlc Testaceous powders, or the ab- 
sorbent mixture (see Griping and Fuituleney), will 
also be pro^)er. If there is no looseness, it will be 

Jiroper to give a grain or two of calomel, with 3 or 
^ grainc oi rhubarb. The mouth and throat should 
at the same time be cleansed by gai^es. 
Hy^p of black currante. 
Take of the juice of black currants, strained, 1 
p:nt, double refined sugar, 84 ox. Distolve the 
sugar, and boil to make a syrup. 

A tea-spoonful of this to be given to ehildren in 
the thrush. 

FaVmt^ ihwn of the fundament, 
l*hit happens frequently to children who cry 
much, or who have had a diarrhcea, or from strain- 
ing on ^ing to stool. If it proceed from costive- 
nrst, give leoitiTe clysten. In case the gut be 



swelled or inflamed, foment wiHi warm milk, oc 
decoction of oak bark, or wasb frequently with 
cold water. The prolnnled parts are now to b« 
replaced bv the finger, and supported by a trnas or 
bandage. The internal use of tonics will be proper 

Dentition, 

When children are about cutting their teetl^ 
the^ slaver ranch, are feverish, hot, and uneasy; 
their gums swell, and are very painfiil; they an 
sometimes loose in the bowels, and at other times 
eostivtr; now and then convulsions come on. 

Leeches are often of use applied behind the 
ears; also blisters. 

Scarifying^ thegumt. 

Instead of )pving narcotics to children eattiag 
their teeth, it is strenuously rceommendcd to have 
the tumid gums divided by a lancet down to tbe 
tooth; an operation at once safe and onattended 
with pa*n. If done in time, by rcmovinjg the cause 
of the complaint, all the symptoms will disappear 
of themselves. Instead of giving preparations of 
opium, it will be found, in the majority of easesi 
tar better to administer calomel, in minute dmes, 
as this medicine is well known to possess peculiar 
efficacy in promoting absorption in these partis 
The body, if costive, should be kept regularly 
open, and if there should be looseness!^ the bow- 
els, it should by no means be diseouraged. Instead 
of coral or any other hard body, let the ehiid nib- 
ble at a piece of wax candle. 

Convulmont, 

Children are particularly liable to eonTulaions at 
the period of teething, small pox, measles, and 
other eruptive diseases; sometimes, also, from ex- 
ternal causes, such as strait clothes, bandages^ be. 
When they proceed from any of these, bathing tht 
feet, or the whole body, in warm water, of 98 or 94 
degrees, and administering a mild elysier, will 
almost immediately relieve them. To snorten the 
duration of the fit, cold water should be pouEe<i 
over the face and neck, whilst the rest of the body 
is in the bath. 

The return of convulsions is to be prevented 
only by the removal of the cauae of the existing ir- 
ritation; but, in general, when the body is kepi 
carefully open, there will be little cause to fiear a 
return. 

JnwardfitM, 

In these fits the infant appears as if asleep, the 
eyelids, however, are not quite elosed, but fre- 
quently twinkle, ami sliow the wnites turned up- 
wards. The muscles of the iace are sometimes 
slightl3r distorted, the mouth having the appear- 
ance Of a laugh or smile. The breath is sometimes 
very quick, and at others stops for a time; vhils* 
the eyelids and lips are pale and dark alternately. 
The infimt startles on Uie least noise, and sigbs 
deeply or breaks wind. This relieves him ibr a 
little, but he soon relapses into si dose. Whenever 
the above mentioned symptoms are observed; it 
will be right to awaken the infant, by stirring or 
otherwise, and to rub its 'uiek and belly wellbe- 
fore the fire, until wind escapes. At the same 
time, it will be proper to give hr ff a tea-spoonful 
of drink or pap, containing 8 drO|<« of oil of anise 
or caraways. As soou afUsr as possible, a purgative 
of castor oil, or a grain or two of aalomel (aeeord- 
ing to the age), with two or three grains of rhin 
barb, is to be given, to emi>ty the bowela of what 
ever crude matter may occasion the disorder. 

The rickete. 

This disorder affects the bones of children, and 
causes a considerable protuberance, incurvation, or 
distortion of them. It may arise from varikms 
causes, but more particularly when proper case 
has not' been taken with ehildren: when they have 
been too tightly swathed in tome parti, and Im 
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I note in othen; keeping^ them too \tmfg in one and 
ilio Mniti po^iiion; ami not keeping them clean and 
dr}'. Sometimes it maj proeeed from a lax habit, 
at others from sostiTeness. 

It usually appears about the eig;hth or ninth 
month, and coulinues to the sixth or seventh year 
nf the child's age. The head becomes larg^, and 
the fontanellc keeps long oiien; the coiintenaiioe is 
full and florid; the joints knotty and distorted, esne- 
eially about the wrists; less near the ankles. 1 he 
riba protuberate, and arrow crooked; the bcllr 
awells; eougli and disorder of the luiies succeed; 
and there is, withal, a Terr eariy understand iuj^, 
and the diild moves but weakly, and waddles in 
walking. 

Begtmen, tie. — ^The regimen should be light 
and properly seasoned; the air <lry and clear; exer- 
ciae and motion should be encouraged, and ban- 
^agea, as well as instruments, contrived to keep 
the limbs in a proper si'.oation; but we should take 
oure tliat they be so formc«l as not to put tlie child 
CO jiain, or restrain it too much. 

CoM sea-bathing is of infinite use; after which, 
fHetion sho<ild be used, and Uie child pla^d be- 
Careen two blankets, so as to encourage perspiration. 
The back should be well nibbed with opodeldoc, 
OTfTOod old rtim, every night 

A few grains of ijiecaciuinha, or calomel, may 
now and thun be pro|>er, and chalybeates are also 
▼eiT serviceable. 

A decoction of Peruvian bark is also good, 
with re«I wine: it is to be nsi>d with moderation in 
the forenoon and after dinner. 

DiMtortifm of the Mpine. 

Dr Weitch, an eminent physician of Berlin, has 
imblishe<l in HufelaniPs iounial, a simple remcdr 
for weakness of the back-bone of infiints, and whioK 
he considers ca{Hible of preventing distortion. This 
method consists, first, in frefpieiit and close exa- 
mination of the chihPs back-bone; and secondly, 
on the sliehlcsi trace of any distortion, to wash the 
same wirh brandy ever}' morning and night, and 
CO iwT the strictest attention to the child's keeping 
a straight posture both sleeping and waking; and if 
it can be batlied from time to time, it will be so 
mueli the better. 

Jetty from the ratftingt ofivortf. 

The raspingH of ivory impart to boilmg water a 
very pleasant jelly, wliich has been found more 
caisy of digestion, and more nutritious than that of 
ilie hartshorn shavings, or isinglass. Mixed with 
I he jelly of the arrow.root, in the proportion of one 
|»art to seven, it is much recommended for weakly 
and rickett^ children, and consum[itive or ema- 
ciaicd invalids. 

\ Ringioorm and ecald hetul 

It is well known that these disordei*s, which are 
in niMiiy respects similar, are contagious; therefore, 
n<> comb or liair-bi-ush, use<l by a child affected 
by them, is to be used by another child either in a 
school or ill the same family. Nor should the hat 
or eap of such a child be wn'ni by any other. 

Y>iMlmcii/.— The intracUbleness of moK chil- 
dren, when Mtteropted to be controlled or goveme<l 
by tlie accustomed mode of treatment, proves, in 
most instances, a iroiterial obstacle in the way of 
airing this malignant disease; and the quickness 
vith whicli the hair of the scalp grows in children, 
lias hitherto, in most instances, rendere<l every 
effort inefftxlual. It was a constant failure, under 
lliese inuuspiciotis circumstances, that le<l Mr Bar^ 
liiw, a medical professor in Lancashire, to adopt 
the subjoined lotion: — ^1 ake ot sulphate of potass, 
ivcently pre|»ared, S d.*achms; Spanish white soap, 
1^ do.; lime-water, 7^ oz.; and spirit of wine, i 
diiichms. Mix, by sliaking well in a {iliial. 

By h«lhiiig the affccied heMl with Chia lotioQ a 
21 G 



few times, morning and evening, and luffering tha 
parts to dr}' without inteiruption, the seabs will 
decorticate and peel off* from the scalp, and leave 
the parts underneath perfectly healed; without tor- 
turing the imtient either by Uiaving the head or cuU 
ting off the hair. 

Ointment for the tame. 
Take of spermaceti ointment, 1 oz.; taroinW 
ibent, I oz.; powdered angustura bark, 3 drachms. 
Kub the whole well in a marble mortar, and apply 
to the paits affecteil. 

JiltenUive metUcinet, 
In six cases out of ten, this discaise is aggravated 
by a scrofulous taint of the system; and when this 
is the case, the following alterative medicine ace^ 
lerates the cure. 

Take of oxide of zinc, precipitated sulphur of 
antimony, each, 9 grains; resin of guaiaoiim, ea* 
tract of bark, extract of hemlock, eadi, 2 scruplea. 
Mix, and form into SO pills. 

To children from six to ten years of age, give 
one pill night and moaning; under six years, half 
a pill night and morning, mixed in raspberry 
jam. 

Instead of the above, I grain of calomel may bo 
given going to rest, and repekted eveij night; alsi 
the use of salt water externally and internally, as 
an alterative, has been found ver>' useful. 
I In all cases the bowels ouglit to be kept open, 
I and the diet should consist of wliolesome and ni»* 
j trilive food; avoiding fish antl salt meats. Cleanli- 
ness and occasional use of the warm bath will 
likewise be of service. 

Hwping cough. 
This convulsive cough is occasioned by a viscid 
matter whicli cannot be easily expectorate<l. Ttiu 
|>oor infant, in enileuvouring to bring it up, strains 
violently, till he becomes almost suffocated and 
convulsed. 

Hemetket. — Tn this complaint, next to occasional 
vomiting, the daily use of tlie warm bath is most 
useful. Bleeding 'may sometimes be useful, to pre- 
vent inflammation of the internal membranes, or 
cupping between \\\c neck aiul shoulders. GeiilU) 
antimonial emetics should be given repeatedly, 
* because the svmptoms are always relieved when 
the child vomits. 

Jlnother. — DissoU'e a scruple of salt of tartar in 
a pint of water, add ten grains of cochineal, finely 

Siowdered; sweeten this with sugar. Give an in- 
iint the frMirth part of a talde-spuonful four times 
a day. To a chihl two or three years old, half a 
spoonful; and to a child four years ohl or upwanis, 
a spoonful. The r^'lief will b« immediate, and the 
care, generally, in three or four days. 

To tlie aliove may be added, as auxiliaries, a 
Bur undy pitch piaster on the pit of tlie stomach, 
a flannel waistcoat or shirt next the skin, and a 
chan^ of air when practicable. The diet should 
be liglit and ea^y of digention, avoiding every 
thing of a f*«t and oily nature. 

Ktnhrocatiun for hooping antgh. 

Take of emetic Uirtar, 2 drachms, boiling water, 
2 oz. tincture of cantharides, 1 drachm, oil of 
wild thyme, 3 dractims. Mix. A dessert-spoon* 
ful to be rubbed upon the chest every night and 
morning. . 

Regimen^ Uc, for hooping cowgrh. 

A frecinent chan^ of air is excee<lingly useful 
in ho«ping cough, particularly slioit voyages at 
sea; at the same time flannel is to be worn next 
the skin. Young oliildren should lie with tlieir 
heads and shoulders raised; and when the cough 
occurs, they ought to be plaiied on tlieir feet and 
bent a little forward, to guanl against suffocHtioOb 
The diet sliould be light, and the drink wai-m aiul 
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T%e tT9ttpm 

This oiiemK ib peeuliar to children, iind gene- 
*aUy fatnl, if oare is not taken in the commenoe- 
inent. It cominonlj approaehes with the usual 
sifpis of a eatarrh, hut aometimes the peculiar 
symptoms ocuur at the first onset; namely, a 
himi*«*;nL*88, with a shrill rinring sound hotn in 
sptNiWiiiy and oouf^hing, as if Uie noise came from 
a bmzeii tube. At the same time there is a sense 
of \Kiin about the lan*nx, and some difficult]|r of 
i;i)|)irHlioii, with a wliizxiiifif sotind in inspiration, 
as if the nHa&Mgc of air was diminished: which is 
nctiiMlIf tile case. The cou^h is generally dry, 
bill if Hiiy thing is spit up, it is a purulent matter, 
simctimes resembling smaH portions of a mem- 
brane. There is also a frequent pulse, restlessness. 
Mild an uneasy sense of heat. Tlie inside of the 
mouth is sometimes without inflammation, but fre- 
quently a redness, and even a swelling, e&ist. 
Sumcliincs there is an apiiearance of matter on 
thcin, lilcc tiiat rejected by cougliiiig. 

Menuniiet. — As soon as possible a brisk emetic 
shfiuld be administered, for the purpose of freeing 
the iMiticiit frt)m the coaguUble lymph which is al- | 
ri'Hiiy secrtte<l. Topic J bleetling, by means of 
leeches, should immediately succeed, and tlie dis- 
chai^ be encouraged. As soon as it diminislics, 
M blister, so large as to cover the whole throat, 
•hotild be applied, and suffered to lie oo for thirty 
hours or longer. Then warm steam should be 
inhaled, and the bowels should be evacuated by 
calomel. 

As soon as the emetic has operated sufficiently, 
opium luay Im* administered, by which means tlie 
breathing will in general be soon rclieve<l; but 
should it become more difReult in the coarse of a 
few hours, the emetic is to be agum repeated, and 
after its operulioii the opium again emiiloyed. 
I'his practice is to be alternately used till such 
time an the patient is out of danger, whioli will in 
general be in the course of three or four days. 
The child should be kept nearly upriglit in bed. 

Another ?rm/^(y.— Administer two grains of 
r4iloinel every four hours, until the decline of 
the disonler's severity. As an adjunct, apply an 
ointment to the breast, composed of 5 grains of 
emetic tartar, and 5 grains of puwderetl opium, to a 
drachm of spermaceti cerate, until erupticns are 
excited on the skin. 



rsiruL noxBSTio mbdiginki. 

Jkrver*B twhrifc powder. 

Take of ipecacuanha in powder, opium (j>uriAed), 
each 1 part, sulphate of {»oUS8, 8 parU. Triturate 
Chein together into a fine powder. 

'Pie dose is from 2 to 5 grains, repeated aoeord- 
thg as the pntier.t's stomach and strength can bear 
it. It is proi>er to avoid much drinking Immedi- 
ately after Ukin^^ it, otherwise it is vry ajit to be 
rejected by vomiting, before any other ettects are 
produced. Perspiration aliould be kept up by 
diluents. 

Aloetic powder 'with iron* 

Take of soeotrine aloe J, powdered, I J oz. 
myrrh, powdered, 'i oz. extiact of gentian and 
aulphate, each in powder, 1^. Mix tliem. 

In this powder we have aiAdoetic and ehalybe- 
«te conjoined. It is an useful medicine, ami is par- 
Ueiilariy employed in cases of obstructed men- 
biniation. 

Compound attafaUda pilU, 

Take of assaratida, galbanum, and lUTrrh, each 
I ox. rectified oil of amber, 1 draohm. Beat them 
'Bto a mast witli tim^ile syrup. N 

Tiieae pUU vs autihytteric uftl eauneaagogoe, H 
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and are very well ealculatted f«* •nawrring thost 
inteiitiona; naif a soru|»le, a serupley or more, mij 
be taken every niglit, or ofkener. 

C^mpowui aloeUc pi Jo. 

Take of hepatic aloes, 1 no. |pnger powd«T, I 
drachm, soap, i ox. essential oil m peppcniuot, 
^ drachm. 

Let the aloes and the gii^;;er be rubbed well Xi> 
gether, then add tlie soap and the oil, ao aa to Iocib 
amass. 

These pills may be advantageously uaed for ob* 
viating the habitual eostiveness of sedentary per- 
sons. The dose is fi-om 10 to 15 graiua. 
Aloetic and myrrh ptlU. 

Take of S'wotrine aloes, 4 drachma, 'myrrh, 9 
drachms, saffron, I drachm. Beat them into s 
mass with simple syrup. 

Th^'se pills have' been long eraploved to atiiau* 
late and open the bowels in elilorotie, kypochoa- 
driacal, and long diseased iiabits. Tlie dose is from 
10 grains to a scruple, twice a day. 

Plummer^t piUo. \ 

These nills are alterative, diaphoretie,M ^ 
tive, and Wneficiai in cutaneous eniptioiia. w 

Take of calomel, 1 dmchro, sulpliate bf 
mony, 1 do. gum guaiacuro, 'i drachma. 

.\iix these assiduously with mucilage, and divide 
into 60 pills, two pills forming the doae.' To be 
taken at night. 

Combound ooap limmenL 

Take of carapnor, 1 ox. soap, S os. spirit of 
rosenury, I pint 

Digest the soan in the spirit of rosemary until it 
be dissolved, anu add to it the camphor. Tliis it 
useful to excite action on the surface, and is ase^ 
to disperse scrofulous eiilai^ments, and to laoin- 
en flannel whidi is applied to tlie throat in cases 
of quinsy. 

CajHput op^ddiloc. 

Take of almond soaii, 8 ox. alcohol, 1 piat, 
camfihor, 1 ox. caje|>ut oil, S ox. 

First dissolve the soap and camnlior in the alco- 
hol in a retort, by means of a saml heat, and when 
the solution is about to congeal, or becomes nearly 
cold, add the oil of cajeput: sliake them well to- 
gether, and put it into bottles to congeal. 

This coni|>osilion is a great improvement on the 
opodeldocs in ||^nenil use, and in eaaea of rhen- 
matisro, \Miralytic numbness, diilblaina, enlargr- 
ments of joints, and indolent tuiiio«ira, where the 
object is to rouse the action of abkorbent vessels, 
and to stimulate the nerves, it ia a very^valuabk 
external remedy. i 

In several eases of lumbam and deep tested 
rheumatic pains, it has been known to aM|ece4 |a 
the almost immetTiate removal of the disrlif]/ ' 
Liniment of ammonia. 

Take of water of ammonia, ^ an os. olive oil, 
IJox. 

Shake them together in a phial till tb*7 are 
mixed. 

In the inflammatory quinsy, a pieee of flannel, 
moistened with this mixture, appiie<l to the.throHt, 
and renewed every four or five hours, iaoneof tlir 
most efficacious reme«lies. By means of this waim 
stimulating application, the neck, and aomezimet 
the whole ho<iy, is |>ut into a sweat, whieh, afiei 
bleeding, either carries off or lessens the inflam- 
mation. Where the skin cannot l»ear the acrini'*> 
iiy of this mixture, a larger i>ru(Hn-tion of oil nuj 
be used. 

EaU'de^$tce. 

Ten or twelve grains of whita ioap are diasolr. 
ed in 4 oz. of rectified spirit ol wine; after whi>*li 
the solution is stnsinefl. A draeliro of rrdinitl 
oil of amber is then added, anil the whole filtered: 
with tUs ao&ution ahould be miawd suah a propur- 
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' the itronnit Tolatile siiirit of ammonia, in 
■gluu ciOtUe, Ks will, when tufficienUy sliiilc- 
t)duee ft beauliful millc- white linnoi*. If a 
f cream should lettle on the surface, it will 
uimte to add a small quantity of the apiritii- 
lation of soap. Those who may wish to have 
|nor water perfumt^l, may employ lavender 
ngary water, instead of the spirit of wine. 
I composition is, however, seldom obtained 
enuliie state when ]iurchased at the shops. 
S as an external remedy, is very extensive: 
las nui only been employed for curing the 
f vipers, wasps, bees, piats, anU, and other 
•, but also for bums, and even the bite of a 
og, though not always wiih uniform success. 
!S, it affords one ot the safest stimulants in 
»f suffiioalion from mephilic vapours, and in 
Mte of apoplexy which is termed serous, as 
K after excessive intoxication, and in all 
Mralytio complaints where the vessels of the 
t^ the muscular fibre requira to be excited 
iiou. 

SimpU ointment. 
e of olive oil, 5 ox. white wax, S ox. This I 
•cful emollient ointment for softening the' 

Ointm*^t of hog^t lanL \ 

e of prepared hog's lani, -i lbs. rose-water, i 
Beat tlie lard with the rrise-watcr until they . 
««1: then melt the mixture with a slow fire, { 
t il apart that the water may subside; after j 
pour off* tiie lard from the water, constant- 
ring until it be cold. 

I ointment m^y be used for softening tlie 
od healing cliai)S. 

Idp folve. 
t together SA ot. of white wa#. 3 ox. of 
iceti, 7 oz. oil of almonds, 1 dr. of balsam 
II, and 1} ox. of alkanet root wrapiie«I up in 



le salve into small gallipots or boxes, and 
bladder and white leather. 

9nf or yeUovf ivttnoMt ointmera, 
yellow resin, 1 lb. yellow wax, 1 do. 
ilf 1 pint. Melt the resin and wax with a 
heat; then add the oil, and strain the mix- 
bile yet warm. 

I plaster is employed for the dressing of brok- 
lolains, and other sores that require stimu- 

it is also used to drive milk away, lieing 
over the tumid breasts when the child is 
L 

• ^ T\imer*9 cerate, 

I bintment is known by the vulgar name of 
a eerate, as curing the wounds of turners, 
merally used for broken chilblains, 
e of iirepared calamine, yellow wax, each 
live oil, 1 pint 

t the wax with the oil, and as soon as they 
10 thicken, sprinkle in the prepared cala- 
iid keep it stirring till the cerate is cooL 

Sititin oitUmetU. 
B of fresh savin leaves, separated from the 

and bruised, ^ lb. ; jireiwred hogs' lard, tl 
tUovr wax, } lb. Boil the leaves in the lard 
hey beccmc crisp; tlitn filter with expres- 
lastly, add tlie wax, and melt <liem to- 

■ 

\ is an excellent issue ointment, being, in 
■espeets, prefei-able to those of cantliandes. 
ixed witli ecjual parts of blistering ointment, 
Tto keep up a diitcharge. 

Mercwicd ointment. 
i of mercury, and mutton suet, each, 1 part; 
lard, 3 i»arts. Kub the mercury diligently 
yrtar with a little of the hog's lard, until the 
« disappear; tl^su add the rem«juder u4' the 



lard, and rub until the oiatmeot ii eompletely pr^ 
pareid. 

One drachm of this ointment contains twelve 
grains of mercury. 

The prei>aration of mercurial ointment reqninni 
much labour, care, and patience. During the tri> 
turation, the mereury is mechanically divided into 
minute globules, which are prevented from rupQii-j* 
togetlter again by tlie viscosity of the fat. 1 lietie 
globules at length disapiM*ar, being oxidized, oi 
rendered black by intimate mixture witli tlie lard. 
Whatever tends to favour this, (for instance, a 
slight degree of rancidity of the lard,] shortens 
the time, and lessens the labour required for the 

Krciiaralion of the ointment. It is not uncomm(>:i, 
owever, to use other means, which ai*e not adini«- 
sible, to facilitate the process, such as the use of 
sul|>hur or turpentine. The first may be detected 
by the very black colour of the ointment, and also 
by the iul()hurous o<lour exlialed when a iia|>er 
covered with a little of it is held over the flame ot 
a caudle. The turpentine is detected by its odour 
also, when the ointment containing it is treated in 
the same manner. 

When uewly prepared, mercurial ointment has 
a li^ht grey or bluish colour, owing to its con- 
taining some unoxidized metal, which separates iu 
globules wlicu it is liquefied by a gentle heat: when 
kept for some time, ttie colour is much deepened, 
and less metallic mcrcur}' is seen, owing to tlie 
more complete uxidizenient of the metal. 
Cerate of Spanieh fiet. 

Take of eerate of S|>ermaceti, softened with 
heat, 6 drachms; Spanisli flies, finely i»owdere<l, 
one drachm. Mix tlieiu by melting over a gentle 
fire. 

'TJndcr this foriti, cantharides may be mide to 
act to any extent that is rt quisite. It may supj>Iy 
the place either of the blistering plaster or oint- 
ment; and there are cases in which it is preferable 
to either, it is, |)arlicularly, more convenient 
tlian the plaster of caiilliarides, where the skin to 
which the blister is to be applied, is previously 
mucli afi*ected, as in cases ot small-pox: and in 
sup|>ortiiig a drain under the form ot issue, il is 
less apt to spreati than tlie softer ointment. 
Compowtd Bur^tiuiy pitch bloater . 

Take of iiurguudv pilch, S lbs. labdanura, I lb. 
yellow resin, antl yellow wax, each, 4 oz. express- 
ed oil of mace, 1 oz. 

To tlie pitch, reun, and wax melted togellicr, 
add first the labdanum, aiiU tlien tlie oil of mace. 

After a long continued co.igh in the winter, a 
Burgundy pitch plaster ahogld be put over liie 
breast bone. 

Compound labdanum platter. 

Take of labdanum, 3 oz. tnnkinccnse, 1 oz; 
eiiinamou, [lowdered, expressed oil of mace, each 
^ oz. essential oil of mint, 1 dr. 

To the melted fr^inkiiicense add first the labda- 
num, softened by heat, then the oil of mace. Mix 
Uicse afterwards with the cinnamon and oil of mint, 
and beat tiiem together, in a warm moi*uir, iiilu 
a plaster. Let it be kepi iu a close vessel. 

This lias been considered as a veiT elegant sto- 
mach plaster. It is contrived so as to be easily 
niaile occasionally (for these kinds of composition's 
on account of their volatile ingredients ai^e nut ill 
for keeping), and to be but moderately adhesive, 
so as not to ofieiid the skin, also that it may, with- 
out difilculty, befrequentlv renewed; wiiicii thesio 
applications, in order to their ^^roduoifis any cun- 
siderable eflect, require to be. They keep U[i a 
perspiralion over the [MUt aflecte<l, and create a ii>- 
oal^aclion, which diverts iiiftainnuiion; conMiiu|ii' 
tion from colds, in delicate habits, is by such means 
frequently obviated. 
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Mhewoe platter, 

1 aice of enmmoii, or litharge plaster, 5 parts, 
white resin, 1 pHr(. 

Melt them together, and spread the liquid eora- 
pound tliin, oil strips of linen, by means of a spa- 
tula, or table-knife. 

This (ilaitter is very adhesive, and is used for 
keeping on other dressings, Sec. 

Cfntrt pl(uter. 

Bruise a sufficient quantitr of fish glue, and let 
it soak for twenty-four iiours in a little warm water; 
expose it to heat over the fire, to dissijMte the 
greattT part of the water, and supply its i>iaoe bv 
colouiloss brandy, which will mix the gelatine oi* 
the glue. Strain the whole thnxigh a piece of 
o|H*n linen; on cooling, it will form a trembling 
jelly. 

Now extend a piece of black silk on a wooden 
frame, and fix it in thut positi(*n by means of tacks, 
or iwck thread. Then with a brush made of 
badger's hair apply the glue, af^cr it has bci;n ex- 
posed to a gentle heat to render it liquid. When 
this stratum is dry, which will sonn be the case, 
a^iply a second^ and then a third, if nee*rssary, to 
give the plaster a certain thickness, as soon as the 
A'liole is ur}', cover it with two or three strata of a 
strong tincture of balsnm of Peru. 

This is the real Knglish court plaster: it is plia- 
ble, and never breaks, churacters which distinguish 
it from so many other preparations sold undei* the 
same name. 

Compoimd tincture of rhtbarb. 

Take of rhubarb, sliced, i oz. liiiuorice mot, 
bruisetl, A oz. ginger, powdered, safTron, each ^ ! 
dr. distilled water, I pint, proof spirit of wine, 12 
oa. by measure. 

Digest for 14 days, and strain. Dose, ^ an oz. 
as an aperient, or 1 oz. in violent drarrhoca. 
V inctitrr of ginger. 

Take of ginger, in coarse powder, 3 oz. proof 
spirit, 2 pints. 

DigeHt in a gentle heat, for 7 days, and stniiii. 

I'his tincture is cordial and stimulant, and is 
generally employed as a corrective to purgative 
drauglits. 

Compoimd tincture of tenna. 

Take of senna leaves, 2 oz. jalap root, 1 oz. 
coriander seeds, ^ oz. proof spirit, C^ pints. 

Digest for seven days, and to the strained liquor 
add 4 ounces nt' KU>;Hr cantfy. 

This linctui-e is an useful carminative and ea- 
tliaitic, es(>eciHlly to those who have acciistomefl 
tliemselve.s to the use of spirituous liquors; it often 
relieves flatulent coi||>l.iints and colics, where the 
common cordials have little effect; the (lose is from 
I to t2 ounces. It is a very useful addition to the 
Gastor-t>il, in order to take off its mawkish taste; 
and, as coinciding with the virtues cf the oil, it is 
tliereforc much pn'fenthle to brandy, alirub, and 
such like liquors, which otherwise ai*e often found 
necessary to make the oil sit on the stoiuach. 

Dtiffy*t elixir. 

Take of genua, C lbs. rhubarb shavings; S lbs. 

ialap i*oot, I lb. caraway seeds, I lb. aniseeds, 2 
bs. sugar, 4 lbs. shavings of red sanders wooil, 
ilb. 

Digest these in 10 gallons of spirit of wine, for 
14 davs, and strain for use. 

This elixi" possesses almoU the same qaalities 
as the (compound 'i'ineture of Senna. The above 
quantities may be reduoedtto as small a scale as 
otay be requirad. 

The Mack drop. 

Take half a pound of opium, sliced, three pints 

of good verjuice, one and a half ounces of nutmeg, 

and half an oz. of saffron; boil them to a proper 

Uiickmna, theo add a quarter of a pound ot sugar 



and two apoonsful of yecat. Set the whole in t 
warm place, near the fire, for six or eight weeki, 
then piaof* it in the open air until it becomes of the 
consistence of a syruji; lastly, decant, 6lter, aitd 
bottle it up, adding a little sugar to each bottle. 

The above ingredients ought to yield, when pro- 
perly made, about two pints of the strained licpior 
Godfrey*9 cordiaL 

Dissolve \ an oz. of opium, I drachm of oil of 
sassafras, in 2 ounces of spirit of wine. No« 
mix 4 lbs. of treacle, with 1 gallon of boiling 
water, and when cold, mix both solutions. This 
is generally used to soothe the pains of children, 

BfdMQm of honey. 

Take of balsam of Tolti, 2 oz. gam stnraz, t 
drachms, ofiium, 2 do. honev, 8 ox. Dissoln: 
these in a quart of spirit of wine. 

This balsam is exceedingly useful In allaying 
the irritation of cough. I'he dose is 1 or £ tea* 
sjioonsful in a little tea, or warm water. 
I'inctw^ of the balaatn of I oh*. 

Take of balsam of Tolu, 1 oz. alcohol, 1 pint 
Digest until the balsam be dissolved, and then 
strain the tincture through a pajicr. 

This s«ilntion of the balsam of Tolu possesses 
all the virtues of the balsam itself, it may he 
taken internally, with the several intentions for 
which that balsam is proiier, to the quantity off 
tea-s|>oonf'ul or two, in any convenient vehicle. 

Mixed with simple syru|», it forms an agreeable 
balsamic syrtip. 

Tincture of PenrrMon httrt. 

Take of IVruvian bark, 4 oz. ]iroof spirit, i 
pints. Di^e«t for te • days, and strain. 

It may be given from a iea>sp<M>nful to ^ an oXt 
or an ounce, according to the different purposes it 
is intended to answer. 

Huxham'i tincture of bark. 

Take of Peinivian bark, powdered, 2 oz. tli« 
peel of Seville oranges, drieil, 1} do. Virginias 
snake root, bmised, 3 drachms, saffron, 1 cko. cf^ 
chineal, |K>wdered, 2 scruples, proof spirit, A) oz. 
Di^st for 1 4 days, aud strain. . 

As a corroborant and stomachic, it is giTni id 
doses of two or three ilrachms; but when employed 
for the cure of intermittent fevers, it must betaken 
to a greater extent. 

Tincture of guaiacwn. 

Take of guaiiicuni, 4 ounces, nnstilieil spirit of 
wine, 2 pints. Digest for seven days, and filter. 

What is cailfd gum guuiacum is, in fact, a resin, 
and perfectly solulde in alcohol. This solution is 
a [lowerful stimulating sudtirifio, and may be given 
in doses of about ^ an ounce in riieumatic and 
asthmatic cases. 

^mmotdated tincture ofgvaiacum. 

Take of resin of guaiacum, in powder, 4 OL 
ammoniated alcohol, in powder, l^ lbs. Digest 
for seven days, and filter Uirougli a paiier. 

This is a very elegant and efflcMoious tincture^ 
the ammoniated spirit readily dissolving the resin, 
and, at the same time, promoting its medical vir- 
tues, in rheumatic cases, a tea, or even talde* 
spoonful, taken cveiy rooming and eTeuiiig, in any 
convenient vehicle, |Nirtieularly in milk, lias 
proved of singular st^rvice. 

Compound tincture of AenzotiL 

Take of benzoin, 3 oz. purified storax, 2 ox. 
balsam of Tolu, 1 oz. socotrine aloes, ^ an ox. tee* 
tified spirit of wine, 2 pints. Digest for seven 
davs, and filler. 

^*his prepar ttion may be eon«d^.red as an ele- 
gant simplification of some very ei>4tplicafed com- 
|iositions, which were celebrated under different 
names; such as Baume de Commandeur, WadeN 
It Fri«r*s Balsam, Jesuit's Dropsy fw* 
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Hirie, in genera], eonsiited of a eonfoied Ikmgo 
of disconlant tubstaccet. The dote it a tea-spoon- 
Mi ill soiiie wann water foar timet a day, io con- 
mroptions and Bpitiing of blood. It is useful, also, 
when applied on lint, to recent wounds, and serves 
the purJMseof a scab, but must not be soon remov- 
ed. Poured on sugar it removes B[>itting of blood 
tnunediately. 

Tincture of catechu. 

Take of extract of catechu, 3 ox. cinnamon, 
bruised, S oz. diluted alcohol, S pints. Digest for 
•even da^s, and strain tlirough paper. 

Tlie cinnamon is a very useful addition to the 
catechu, not only as it warms the stomach, but 
likewise as it eovers its roughness and astringency. 

This tincture is of service in all kinds of de- 
fluxions, catarrhs, loosenesses, and other disorders 
where astringent medicines are indicated. Two 
or three tea-spoonsful may be taken every now and 
tlien, in red wine, or any other proper vehicle. 
GotB>old*9 veretable oaUam. 

A [KMind of sugar-candy, dissolved by heat, in a 
quantity of white wine vinegar, and evaporated to 
the measure of 1 pint, during which operation as 
ranch garlic as possible is dissolved with it, an- 
Bwers all the purposes of GodboliPs Vegetable 
Balsam, and is prooably tlie same medicine. 
Sbirit of nutmeg. 

Take of bniisea nutmegs, 8 oz. proof spirit, 1 
gallon, water suflioient to preveut bunting. Distil 
off a ndlon. 

This is used to take off the bad flavour of medi- 
doe, and is a grateful cordial. 

Lavender water. 

The common mode of preparing this. Is to pot 
S draohms of the essential oil of lavender, and a 
dsaehm of the essence of ambergris, into 1 pint of 
spirit of vine. 

Water of pure ammonia. 

Take of sal-ammoniac, 1 lb. quick •lime, S lbs. 
water, 1 gallon. Add to the lime two pinu of tiie 
water. Let them stand together an hour: then add 
llie sal-ammoniao and the other six piiiu of water 
boiliog, and immediately cover the vessel. Pour 
Mt the lic^uor when cold, and distil off, with a slow 
Are, one pinL l*his spirit is too acrimonious for 
kitemal use, and has therefore been chiefly em- 
plojed for smelling to, in faintings, &o. thoueh, 
when properiy diluted, it may be given inwardly 
with lafeQr. 

Water of acetated ammonia. 

Take of ammonia, by weight, S ox. distilled 
Tinegar, 4 pints; or as much as is sufficient to sa- 
turate the ammonia. 

This is an excellent aperient saline liquor. 
Taken warm in bed, it proves commonly a power- 
Ail diaphoretic or sudorific; and as it operates 
without heat, it is used in febrile and inflammatory 
disorders, where medicines of the warm kind, if 
they fliil of procuring sweat, aggravate the distem- 
per. Its action may likewise h*i determined to the 
kidneys, by walking about in cool air. The com- 
mon dose is half an ounce, either by itself, or 
along with other medicines adapted to the intui- 
tion. Its strength is not a little precarious, depend- 
iog on that of the vinegar. 

Mack pectoral loxenget, 

I'ake of extract of liquorice, gum-arabic, each, 
4 OK. white bugar, 8 ox. 

Dissolve them in warm water, and strain: then 
evaporate tlie mixture over a gentle fire till it l>e 
flf a proper consisteiiCw for being formed into lo- 
xeftges, which are to be cut out of any shape. 
tVhite pectoral iotenget. 

Take of fine sugar, 1 lb. gum arabie, 4 ox. 
«arch, 1 ox. flowers of benxoin, jf drachm. 

Having beaten tliem all in a powdar, make them 



into a proper mass wita rose-water, so at to form 
loxenges. 

These compositions are very afrreeable pectorals, 

and may be used at pleasure, lltey are calculfite«l 

for softening acrimonious humours, and allaying 

the tickling in tlie throat which provokes coughing. 

Syrup of pnger. 

Take of ginger bruiseil, 4 ox. boiling distilled 
water, d pin's. 

Macerate four hours, and strain the liquor; then 
add double refined sugar, and make into a synip^ 

This syrup promotes the circ^Uation through the 
extreme vessels; it is to be given in torn.d anil 
phlegmatic habits, where the stomach is subject to 
be loaded with sllme, and the bowels distended 
with flato1**iicy. Hence it enters into the com|K>uiid 
tincture of cinnamon and the aromatic powder. 

Dyspeptic patients, from hard drinking, an<l 
those subject to flatulency and gout, have been 
known to receive considerable benefit by the use 
of ginger tea, taking two or three cupsful for 
bi-ealuast, suiting it to their palate. 
Sjfrup ofpoppiet. 

Take of the heads of white poppies, dried, S\ 
lbs. double refined sugar, 6 lbs. distilled water, 8 
gallons. 

Slice and bruise the heads, tlien boil them in the 
water to three gallons, and ptx'ss out the decoction. 
Reduce this, by boiling to about 4 pints, and strain 
it while hot tlirough a oieve, then through a thin 
woollen cloth and set it aside for liiShours, that iIm) 
grounds may subside. Boil the liquor [joured ulf 
from the grounds to 3 pints, and dissolve the sugar 
in it, ttiat it may be made a syrup. 

I'liis synip, impregnated with the narcotic mat- 
ter of the poppy-head, is given to childraii in doses 
of two or tnree drachms, and to adults of from j^ 
an ox. to one ounce and upwanlH, for easing pain, 
procuring rest, and answering the other intciuions 
of mild operations. Particular otre is requi>ile 
in its preparation, that it may be alwavs made, as 
nearly as possible, of the same streugtfi. 
Syi-up of violets. 

Take of fresn flowers of tlie violet, I lb. boiling 
distilled water, S pints. 

Macerate for 25 hours, and strain the liquor 
through a cloth, witliout pressing, and a<id double 
refined stigar, to make the s)rup. Tliis is an 
agreeable laxative medicine for young children. 
Syrup of tquiUt. 

Take of vinegar of sc^uills, 2 lbs. double refined 
suarar, in powder, 3^ lbs. 

Dissolve the sugar with a gentle heat, so as to 
form a syrup. 

This syrup is used chiefly in d^ses of a sjinor.ful 
or two for promoting ex^iectoration, whicii it does 
venr powerfully. It is also given hs an emetic to 
childrea. 

Oxymel of aqtUtla. 

Take of clarified iioney, 3 lbs. vincgHr of st^uills, 
S pints. 

Boil them in a glass vessel, with a slow fire, to 
the thickness of a syrup. 

Oxymel of Sfpiills is an U8«;ful aperient, drier- 
gent, and expectorant, and of gin^ai service in hu- 
moral asthmas, coughs, and other disorders uli> r^ 
thick piilegin abounds. It is given in doses of two 
or tliree drachms, along with some aroniHiic waier, 
as that of cifiaroon, to prevent the givai it iu&e» 
which it would otherwise be apt to excite. !• 
large doses it proves emetic. 

Vinegar of eqidlU. 

Take of stpiilU, ivcenlly di-ic«i, 1 lb.; vinegar, 6 
pints; proof spirit, ^ pint. 

Muceralelhe sipiiil" with the vinc^Hr, in a f;la9i 
vessel, with a gentle heat, fur twenly-l'i<iir Inans. 
then exprt.ss tlit litiuor, and set it aside until ii*c 

If 
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heeet subtide. To the deemted liqvor add the 
spirit. 

Vinq^r of iquinB is a medicme of great anti- 
naifj. It it a teiy powerfol stimulant; and hence 
It is freaaently used with great sueeets as a diu- 
retic and expectorant The dose of this medicine 
IS from a drachm to half an ounce: where crudities 
ahonnd in tlie first passages, it may be given at 
!::-st ill a larg^er dose, toevHcuate them bv Tomit- 
iiig. It is most conveniently exhibited along with 
cinimmon, or other agreeable aromatic waters, 
wliieh nrerent the nausea it would otherwise, even 
in small. doses, be apt to occasion. 

rar-<af(Ucr. 

Take of tar, 2 pints; water, I mllon. Mix, by 
stirring them wiHi a wooden rod for a qnarter of 
an hour, and, after the tar has subsided, strain the 
lif^uor, and keep it in well corked phials. 

Tar-water shouhl have the colour of white wine, 
and an enipyreumatic taste. It is, in fact, a solu- 
tion of emnyreumatic oil, effected by means of 
acetotis acid. It acts as a stimulant, raising the 
piilM% and increasing the discharge by the skin 
and kidneys. It may be drank to the extent of a 
pint or two in the course of a day. 

Decoction of tartaparilla. 

Take of sarsaparilla root, cut, 6 oz.; distilled 
water, 8 pints. 

Af\cr macerating for two hours, with a heat about 
ll'S degrees, then take out the root and bniise it; 
■idil it again to the lintior, and macerate it for two 
hours longer; then boil down the liquor to 4 pints, 
and strain it. The dose is from 4 oi. to half a pin^ 
or mure, daily. 

Compound decoction of aanabarifla. 

Take of sarsaparilla root, cut and oruised, 6 oz. ; 
tl e hark of sassafras root, the shavings of guaiaciim 
wood, liquorice root, each, 1 pz.; the bark of me- 
cereon root, 3 drachms; distilled water, 10 pints. 

Digest with a gentle heat for 6 hours; then biil 
down the liquor to one half (or five pints), adding 
the bark of the raezcreon root towanls the end of 
boiling. Strain off the liquor. The dose is the 
same as the last, and for the same purposes. 

These decociioiis are of very great use in purify- 
ing the blood, and resolving obstructions in scor- 
butic and scrofulous cases; also in cutaneous enip- 
tions, and many other diseases. Obstinate swellings, 
iliat had resisted the efiTect of other remedies for 
above Iwejve months, have been cured by drinking 
a quart of decoction of this kind, daily, for some 
wf.>cks. Decoctions of sarsaparilla ought to be 
made f\sli everj- day, for they very soon become 
quite fuflid, and unfit for use, sometimes in less 
than 24 hours, in warm weather. 

Decoction of the imodt. 

Take of gxiaiaeum rasping, 3 oz.; raisins, 
stoned, 2 oz.; sassafras root, sliced, liquorice root, 
bruiseil, each 1 oz.; water, 10 lbs. 

Boil the guaiacum and raisins with the water, 
over a gentle lire, to the consumption of one half, 
adding, towards the end, the sassafras and liquorice, 
and strain the decoction without ex{>ression. 

This decoction is of use in some rheumatic and 
rutaneoiis affections, it may be taken by itself, to 
thr quantity of a quarter of a pint, twice or thrice 
% day, or iise<l as an assistant in a course of mer- 
«^irial or antimonial alteratives; the patient in either 
ctisc keeping warm, in order to promote the opera- 
tion of the medicine. 

/frt/er-CT/ie/. 

Tut a large spoonful oT oatmeal into a pint of 
water, stir it well together, and let it boil three or 
four times, stirring it often. Then stnun it through 

sieve, put in some salt acconling to taste, and if 
•« teasary add a piece of fresh butter. Stir with 



a spoon, imtil the hotter is melted vlien it win at 
fine and smooth. 

Panada. 

Pat a blade of mace, a Urge pieee of the vnah 
of bread, and a quart of water, in • clean saote- 
pan. Ijet it boil two minutea, then take out the 
bread, and bruise it Tery fine in • baain. Mix vitti 
it as much of the warm water as it will require, 
pour away the rest, and sweeten it to tiic Uste o' 
the patient If necessaiy, put in a piece of butter 
of the size of a walnut, but add no wine. Gnteia 
a little nutmeg if requisite. 

lun^Utit jetlif, tfc. 

Pot an ounce of isinglass, and half an oonee of 
doves, into a quart ot water. B.>il it down to s 
pint, strain it upon a pound of loaf augar, and when 
cold add a !'tlle wine, when it will be fit for ose.— 
A very nourishinij^ beverage may be made by 
merely boiling the isinglass with milk, and sweei- 
ening with lomii-siigar. 

Beef tea. 

Take off the fat and skin from a pound of lesa 
beef, and cut it into pieces. Then pat it into a 
gallon of water, with the under erual of a pennv 
loaf, and a small portion of salt Let the whole 
boil till reduced to Q (juarts, and atrain, wlien it 
will be fit for use. 

Another m^rAor/.— In some cases, when the pa- 
tient is v(Ty weak, the tea must be made tlius;— 
Take a piece of le'«n beef, cut it across and across, 
and then |>our on it scalding water. Covei it up 
close, and let it stand till cold. Then pour it oft, 
and warm it as the patient requirea, having sc»> 
soned it mo<1erately. 

Trantparent Moup for convaieteentt. 

Cut the meat from a 1<^ of veal into small lueee^ 
and break the bone into several bits. Pat the mcM 
into a very large jug, and the bones at top, with s 
bunch of common sweet herbs, a quarter of au oi. 
of mace, and half a pound of Jordan alroondi, 
finely blanched and beaten. Pour on itfourquaru 
of boiling water, and let it stand all night, covered 
close by the fireside. The next day put il into s 
well-tinned saucepan, and let it boil slowly, till it 
is reduce<l to two quarts. Be careful, at the time 
it is boiling, to skim it, and take off the fitt as it 
rises. Strain into a punch-bowl, and when aettled 
for two hours, pour it into a clean saucepan, dor 
from the sediments, if anv. Add 3 ox. ^ rice, 
or 2 oz. of vermicelli, previously boiled in a link 
water. When once more boiled, it will be fit fur 
use. 

SedUtt porwdert. 

Take of Rochelle salt, 1 dradiro, carbonate dt 
soda, 85 grains, tartaric acid, 9i) do. 

Dissolve the two first in a tumbler of water 
then add the latter, and swallow without lou d 
time. 



SALirrART CAtmoara. 

Purification of toater by charcoal 
Nothing has been tound so efleetual for 
ing water swevt at sea, during loiup voyages, ai 
cliairing the insides of Uie casks weU before they 
are filled. Cai*e ought at the same time to be takes 
that the casks sliouM never be filled with aea wa- 
ter, as soiuctiineH liapiicns, in order Xo save the 
trouble of shifting the ballast, becauae this tends 
to hasten the comqition of the fresh water after 
wanls put into them. \V.>«*h the water beoomes 
impure and otft:nsive at sea, from ignoran«« df the 
preservative effect produoeil on it by chan-ivg the 
casks \Nrevious to their being filled, it may be ren- 
dered perfectly iwect by ptuting a little fivah char* 
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eoal in powder into eaeli oisk before it ii tupped, 
or by filtering it through fresh burnt and eoMraely 
|K>wder«;d charcoal. 

No pnictive has answered better than that of 
riiarriii}; their water catkt on their inside. Three 
cstsks of Wilier in one of his M.aje8ty*s duck yards, 
nf three yewra* standing, were iierfectly sweet when 
lAplicil. There is, therefore, little doubt but that 
wMter may be preiierved fresh and fit for drinking 
tor any length of time, in cbanvd bairels. « 

CleuttUneiu. 

To preserve seamen in health, and prevent the 

^ ire valence of scurry, and other diseases, it will be 
urther necessary to kirep the ship {>erteclly clean, 
and 10 have the (liffeivnt paits of it daily nurified 
by a free adraisKion of air, when the weatncr will 
iMlmit of it, and likewise by fre(|uent fumigations. 
This precaution will more |>articularly bf neces- 
Baiy for the (turifieation of such places as are re- 
markably close and confine^'.. 

Pfeventivn of tiampnea* and coUl. 
Tlie coldness anil dHninneas of the atmosphere 
are to be curr*^ted by sunicient fires. 

CleanlinetM on board of a shin is highly neces- 
sary for the preservation of the health of seamen; 
but the custom of fi-ei^uent swabbings or washings 
between the decks, as is tjo frequently practised, 
is certainly injurious, and greatly favours the pro- 
f iuction of"^ scurvy and other diseases by a constant 
liuuipness being kept up. 

JELvercian and amuaemeiiU, 
The men sboulil be made to air their hammocks 
and beilding every fine day; they should wMsh tiieir 
IknIics and >ip|iaix'l often, for which purpose an 



should be fumigated now and then, and the 
allowed lo smoke tobacco freelv. 

Unless absolutely necessary, it will be iropi*oper 

to permit any of the crew to*slee]» from onboar<l, 

when stationed off an unheallhy shore; but when 

necessitv obliges tkem to do S(J, for the purposes 

of woo<(ing or watering, a tent or marquee sboubl 

be^erected, if a projier house cimnot be procanuK 

and this should be pitched on the dryest and high' 

est spot that can be found, l»eiiig so sitiiateil, as 

I that the door shall often towHrds the sea. Under 

: cover of this, a sufficient number of hammocks are 

I to be sus|>endei1 for the accommodation of the men 

' by night, as they should by no means be suifered 

to sleep on the open groimd. 

(f the lent happens unfortunately to be in the 
ncighbourhocMl of a morass, or has unavoidably 
been pitched on flat moist ground, it will be a^C- 
visable to keep up a constant fire in it by day as 
well as by night; and as a further preventive a^'inst 
- those malignant disorders which are apt to arise in 
such situations, the men should be directed tc 
smoke freely of tobacco, and to take a wine-glass- 
ful of the coinpouiifl tincture of Peruvian bark 
I every morning, on an em\)ty stomach, and the 
i same quantity again at night. 
I Caittiont -when in trofncal ciimateg, 

Tn tropical climates, the healthiness of scamea 
will mnch depend upon avoiding undue exposure 
, to the sun, rain, nigiit :iir, long fHSting, inienipe- 
! ranee, iinwboles<)me shore duties, esi>eciully during 
the sickly season, and upon the attention paid to 
r the various n^gnlations and preventive measures. 
I The bad effects of rtMuaining too long in port at 



adequate suppljr of soap ouj^ht to be allowed; and {• any one time (indeptrndent of irregtilarities, of 
they should change their linen and other clothes j harbour duties, [lartiotdarly after suubet, as well as 
fretpieiitly. In rainy weather, on being relieved j. during his meridian power), cannot be too strongly 
from llieir duty on the deck by the succeeding ;' adverteil to by the communder of every ship; and 
WHith, they should take nfl' their wet clothes, in- | therefore a measiii'e of the highest importance in 
Uettd of keeping them on, and lying down in tliem, j the navy is the employment of negroes and natives 



as ihey are too apt to di>. Two sets of iiammocks 
iiu^ht to be provided for them. In fino pleasant 
weatber, and after their usual duiy is over, they 
shuulil be indulged in any innocent amusement 
that will keep their minds, as well as bodies, in a 
stale of pleasant activity, and i>erbaps none is more 
pi*o|ier than dancing. 'I'his makes a fiddle or a 
pipe and tabor, desinible acquisilions on boanl of 
eveiy sliip bound on a long voyagt?. 
Effects (if climate^ Cffc. 
In warm cli mutes the cre>» s of ships are healthier 



of the country, or at least men accustomed to the 
torrid zone, in wooding, watering, transporting 
i stores, rigging, clearing, caivening ships, ifcc. ; anti, 
: in fine, in all su':h occupations as might subject 
the seamen to excessive beat or noxious exhala- 
tions, which cannot fail to be highly diingerous to 
the health of the unaHsiiuilated seaman. 

The practice of heaving down vesMels of wx* in 
. the West Indies, in the onlinary i-outine of ser- 
vice at least, cannot be toe- highly depi-ecated, as 
well from the excesHive fatigue and exertion it 



at sea when the air is dry and serene, and the beat Ii demands, as because it is a process which requires 
Mio«lerated by gentle breezes, tlmii when rainy or ! for its execution local security, or, in other words. 



dump weather prevails; and they usually enjoy 
better liealth when the ship is moore<l at a con- 
stiiei'able distance fniin the shore, and lo wind- 
WHitl of any niar&liy ground or stagnant waters, 
than when it is aiichoi*ed to leewanl of these, and 
lies close in with the land. Masters of vessels, 
st.ttioneil at, or trading to, any parts between the 
tropics, will tlieivfore act prudently, when they 
have iirrived at their destined port, to anchor a 
consitlerable diKtance from the siiuix.*, ami as far lo 
wind«anl of all swamps, (lOols, and lakes, as can 
roiiveniently be done, us the noxious vapours which 
'uill be uufled to the crew, when the ship is in a 
station of this nature, will not tail to give ribe to 
«iiscaHes among tliem. 

CaiitinHk to be obnef'ved vilien on thortt. 
When unavoidably obliged to submit to such an 
inconvenience, some means ought to be adopted to 

Ervveut disagreeable consetpiences from ensuing. . 
'oi* this pur|K>8e a large Siiil sliould be hoisted ut ' 
&c foremast, or most windwui-d |»art of the ubip, ; 
so as to prevent tbe noxious vapoui's from coming | 
WK oabiQ, steerage, and between tlie decks, j 



a laud that is locked, and thei'efore genemlly au 
unhealthy harbour. The instances of sickness 
and mortality fisini the eHects of clearing a foul 
hold in an unheallhy harbour, are loo numerous lo 
be specified. 

IrUojcication. 

A very productive source of disease in warm 

climates among seamen, is an immoderate use of 

spirituous and fermented liqucirs, as they arc toe 

apt, whilst under a state of intoxication, lo throw 

themselves on the bare ground, where, iH'rhaps, 

j they lie exposed for many hours to the influence of 

I the nieriilian sun, the hesivy dews of the e\ening, 

; or the damp chilling air ot the night. I'lie cuiit- 

j maiiderof a ship who pays altention to the health 

I of his crew, will theretoi*e take ever)' possibk |>ee- 

j caution to prevent his men from being guilty ■ iu 

I excess of this nature; and likewise that iliey do'i4 

lie out in the o{M:n air, when overcome by fktigu« 

and tianl labour. 

The different voyages of lliat celebrated navigiw- 
tor. Captain Cook, as well as lliat of the unfoi-tii- 
uate Im Perousey inconicstablj prow Chat b| due 
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•are and a proper regiiL », aearoen may be nre- 
•en-e<] Orom tne scurry' and other diseases vliieh 
bare fiirmerly been inseparable from lon|^ sea 
voyages) and that they ean thus support the fatigues 
fljf the lon^st navigatioiM iu all eii mates, and un- 
der a burning sun. 

^ojdoiiM vapotin. 

Smoking or fumigating ships with chareoal or 
sulphur, i» the most effectual nieani of killing all 
kinds of Termin, and is therefore alway« resorted 
to; hut it is recommended tliut no sailor nor boy 
be allowed to go under the decks until the hatches, 
and all the other o\>ening«, liaTe been fur three 
hours uiiGOvei-ed; in thnt time all noxious vapours 
will be efteclually di&si|>at(*d. 
Captaui Cook'a rule* for pretening the health of 

•eamefu 

1. Tlie crew to be at three watches. The men 
will by this means have time to shift and dry 
themselves, and get pretty well refreshed by sleep 
oefure called again to (luty. W'lien there is no 
pressing ocoiaion, seamen ought to be refreshed 
with as much uninterrupted sleep, as a common 
day labourer. 

i. 'i'o have dry clothes to sliift themselves after 
getting wet. — One of the officers to see that every 
man, on going wet from his watch, be immediately 
rfiifled with dry clothes, and the same on going to 
bc<l. 

3. To keep their persons, hammocks, bedding, 
and clothes, clean and dry.^This commander 
made his men paMS in review before him, one day 
in every week, and saw that they had changed their 
linen, and were as neat and clean as circumstances 
would admiL He had also evei^ day the hum- 
mocks can'ied on the booms, or some other aiiy 
part of the ship, uulashed, aud the bedding tho- 
roughly shaken and aired. W hen the weather 
prevented Uie hammocks being carried on deck, 
they were constantly taken down, to make rooom 
for tlie fires, the sweeping, and other operations. 
When possible, fresh water was always allowed to 
the men to wush their clothes, as soap will not mix 
with Mea-water, and linen waslied in brine never 
thorouglily dries. 

4. To keep the ship clean between decks. 

5. To have frequent tit^;t between decks, and 
at the boUom of the well. — Captain Cook's method 
was to have iron \wV with dr}' wood, which 111: 
burned between decks, in Uie well, and oUier parts 
of the sliip; during which time, some of the crew- 
were employed in nibbing, with canvas or oakum, 
every lutrt that had the least damp. Where the 
heat from the stoves did not readily absorb the 
moisture, loggerheuds, heated red hot, and laid on 
sheets of iron, speedily effected the pur|M>se. 

6. ProiMjr attention to be paid to the sliip'a eoii- 
pers, to keep them clean ami five fi-oin verdigris. 

7. The fat that is boiled out of the salt beef or 
pork, never to be given to the (leople. 

8. The men to be allowed plenty of fresh water, 
at the ship's retuni to port; the water remaining on 
boaitl to >*e stalled, and fi-esli water from the shore 
to be taken in its room. 

By ineaiiii of the above regulations, (in addition 
tc rules iX'lHtive to teiniKii-ance; and bupplying«the 
crews as much as pO!»tiiblc with fresh meat and 
\^^tables), this celebrated navigator [>erformed a 
vo)Mi;e of upwards of three yeai'b, in eveiy climate 
of uc globe, with tlie loss of only one iiwn. 
To obtain f^th water from the ««i. 

The inethoil of obtaining fresli water fi*om the 
sea by diatilUtion, wub introduced into the Englioh 
navy 'ill the year 1770, by Dr Irxiiijj, for which he 
obtsiiied a |»arlianienUr> reward ol £5tKK). 

In Of der to give a dear notion of Dr irving*s 
oietliod, lei us sup^ioie a teakettle to be made 



without a ipout, md with a hole in the lid, !■ flw 
place of the knob; the kettle beings filled with st9> 
water, the frrsh vauour, whieh ariaea from t)« 
water as it boils, will issue throueh the bole ia 
the lid; into that hole fit the mouth of a tobaeca 
pipe, letting the stem have a little inclinatioa 
downwards, then will the Tapcmr of freah water 
take its course through the stem of the tube, and 
niHY be collected by fitting a proper vesael to its 
enil. 

This would be an apt renresentaition of Dr Irv^ 
in^*s contrivance, in which lie lias luted or adapted 
a tin, iron, or tinned copper tube, of suitable di- 
mensions, to the lid of the common kettle use«l for 
boiling the provisions on boanl a ship; the fiesh 
vapour whieh arises from boiling aea-water In the 
kettle, passes, as by eommon distillation, through 
this tub*? into a hogshead, whieh serves aa a receiv- 
er; and in nnler that the vapour may be readily 
condensed, the tube is ke|it cool by being constant- 
ly wetted with a mop dipped in cold sea water. 
The waste water running from the hiop, may lie 
carried off by meant of two boards njiiled t(«cthe^ 
like a spout. Dr Irving particulariy reraarkt, thst 
only three-fourths of the sea-water ahoulil be di^ 
tilled; the brine is then to be let off and the cop^ 
replenished, as the water distilled from the remain- 
ing concentrated brine is found to have a dimgreea- 
ble taste; and as the farther continuation of the 
diktillstion is apt to be injurious to the resaehi. 
When the water begins to l>uil, likewise, die v»> 
pour should be allowed to pass freelr for a minuief 
this will effectuully cleanse the tube, aud upper 
IMiit of the boiler. 

To reruter aea-vfoier capable of wtuldnf Unen, 

It is well known tliat sea-water cannot be en> 
ployed for washing clothes. — It refuses to dtsaolw 
soup, and possesses all tlie properties of hard 
water. 

This is a ^at Incoiivenienee to teamen, whow 
allowance ot fresh water is necesaarily limited, 
and it prevents them from enjoyin|^ many of those 
comforts of cleanliness which contnbute not a littk 
to health. The method of removing th^s defect is 
exceedingly simple, and by no means expensive. 
It has lately lieen {lointed out by Dr Mitchell, of 
New York: — Drop into sea-water a solution of 
soda, or potash. It will become milky, in conse- 
quence of the decomposition of the eaithy salts, 
and the uiecipitation of the earths. This additioa 
renders it soft, and caimble of washing. Its milki- 
ness will have no injurious effect. 
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When a mtrnfalie overboard. 
The insUnt an alarm is given that a maa if 
overboard; the 8hip*s helm should be put flown, 
and she shrmid be hove in stays; a hen coop or 
other object that can float should also he throws 
overboai*d as near the mihu as possible, with a rope 
tied to it, and csrt'fully kept sight of, aa it will 
prove a beucoii, towards which the boat may pull 
us soon as lowered down. A primary object isi 
having a boat ivady to lower down at a moment*! 
notice, which should be hoisted up at the atei-u if 
most convenient; the lashings, tackle, hie. to be 
always kept clear, and a rudder, tiller, and ^uut 
spar, to be kept in her. When dark, alie should 
not be witliout a lanihom and a comimas. 

Theiv bhould also be kept in her a rope with a 
running bowline, ready to fix in or to thi*ow to tlie 
l>enon in danger. Coils of simdl ro{ie, with run- 
ning bowlines, sliould also be kept in the chains 
quHrtcrs, and abaft, i-eaily to throw over, as it mo«l 
geoerally occurs, tliat men pans close lo tlic 8hii»*s 
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mite, and have often been mincalonil} vitd by 
clinging to ropes. 

Uptettinr •/ a boat. 
If a person should fall out of a boat, or lie boat 
upset bj going fool of a eable, he. or should he 
fall off the quays, or indeed fidl into anr water, 
fi-om which he cannot extricate himself, bat most 
wait some little time for assistanee>-had be pre- 
sence of mind enou|;h to whip off his hat, and hold 
it by the brim, placing his fingers within side of 
the erown, (top upwards) he would be able, by 
this method, to keep his mouth above water till 
aasisunce should meh him. It often hap^s that 
danger is apprehended long before we are inTolved 
In the peril, although there may be time enough 
to nrepare this, or adopt any other method. Tn- 
Tellers, in fording rivers at unknown fords, or 
where shallows are deeeitful, might make use of 
this method with adTantage. 

Cork •wauteoaio, 
Proride a eork waistcoat, composed of four 
pleeep, two for the breast and two for the back, 
each pretty near In length and breadth to the quar- 
ters of a waistcoat wittiooi flaps; the whole is to be 
eovered with eoarse canvass, with two liolesto put 
the arms through . Tliere must be a space left be- 
tween tlie two back pieces, and the same betwixt 
each back and breast piece, that they may fit the 
eaaicr to the body. By this means tne waisteoat 
is open only before, and may be fastened on the 
Vcarer by strings; or if it should be thought more 
secure, with buckles and leatlier straps. 'i*his 
waisteoat roar be made up for fire or ilx shillings. 
If those who use the sea occasionally, and espe- 
dally those who are obliged to be almost eon- 
stantlr there, were to use these waisteoats. it 
would he next to impossible that they should be 
drowned. 

Further meant. 
It will likewise be proper to prepare an oil skin 
bag, on going to sea, for a temporary ■upuly of 
{irovisions, in ease of shipwreck. If suodenlr 
plunged into the water, and unable to swim, it wifl 
be necessaiT to keep the hands and arms under 
the water— few animals being eamble of drowning, 
owing to their Inability to lut their fore legs over 
tbeirneads. 

The legs, therefore, being necessarily Immersed 
In the wnter, the difTerenee between the specific 
gravity of the animal and the water, is siifBcient to 
enable it to keep its nostrils and mouth above the 
water, and therefore it is not sufibeated by the 
flniil, but breathes freely. But man, on tlie con- 
trary, being able to lift his hands over his hea<i, 
and gcncrslly doins so in case of this accident, his 
hanin and arms mime up the diffiereiice in specific 
gravity, and his head, impelled b} the weight of 
his hands and arms below the water, his body fills, 
and he is consequently choked and suffbcateJ. l*he 
i^medy therefore is, in all such eases, to keep 
down the hands and arms, and as a further secu- 
rity, to act with them under and against the water. 
It will then be im|>osaible to sink, unless the wei|^t 
of clothes or other ctreumstanees o|»erate to the 
eontraiy. 

Tne wuxrhte Bpencer, 
'Hie marine spencer is made in the fbrm of a 
girdle, of a proper diameter to fit the bo«ly, and 
six inches broad, com|>ose«l of about 500 ol<l tavern 
cfirfcs, strung U|K>n a strong twine, well lashed t(^ 
grther with lay-eonl, eovered with eanvam, and 
pMinted in ml so k« to make it vater^proof. Two 
tii|ie8 of eonls, about two feet long, are fiistened 
to the baek of the girdle with loops at tlie ends. 
Another tape or cord of the same len|^, having a 
few eorks strung to the middle of it, is eoverod 
wJCh emvaas pnintod. A pin of bard wood, three 



inches long and half an inch in d:sm>ter li fast- 
ened to the front of the girdle by a ta^»c or coni, 
about three inches long. To use the spenofy, it 
should be slidden from the feet close up to the arms, 
the tapes or oar^o are to be brought one over each 
shooluer, and fastened by the loops to the pin: 
those between the less are to be fastened to Uie 
other pin. A person tnus equipped, thoueh unac- 
quainted with swimming, may sslelv trust niniself 
to the waves; for he will float, head and shoulders 
above water, in any storm, and by paddlir^ witn 
his hands, mav easily gain the shore. Such a spen- 
cer may also be made of eork shavings put into a 
long canvass bi^ 

It has also been sunested, that every |iart of iho 
ustMl dress of the SMlor should .be made with a 
view of preserving his life, in cases of accident; and 
for this purpose Uiat a quantity of cork shavings 
or clippings should be quilted into his jacket about 
the collar and neck, between the outHide and in« 
side lining: or as a belt, of considerable breadtli 
across the back and slioulders, then principally 
omitted under the arms, and resumed over the 
chest and stomach, yet not so much as to create in- 
convenience. If in these, and other i>ai-ts of his 
dress, so mudi cork could commodiouMy be work- 
ed, as would give the sailor an opportunity of re- 
eovering himself, and making use of his own pow- 
ers in cases of contingency, many valuable lives 
might be saved. 

Bamboo habit. 

The bamboo habit is an invention of the Chines % 
by the use of which, a person onski]le<l in the art 
of swimming, may easily keep himself above water. 
The Chinese merdiants, when going on a voyage, 
are said always to provide tliemselves with this 
simple apparatus, to save their lives in eases of 
danger from shipwreck. It is constructed by plac- 
ing Tour bamboos horizontally, two before, anu two 
behind the body of each person, so that they pro* 
ject about twenty-eight inches; these are crossed on 
each side by two others, and the whole property 
secured, leaving an intermeiliate space for tmi 
body. When thus formed, the person in danger 
slips it over his head, and ties it securely to the 
waiKl, by which simple means he cannot possibly 
sink. 

7b extricate pfr»on» from broken ice. 

Let two or more [lersons hold a rope or ropes, 
at both ends, stretcheil over the broken ice; so tliat 
the drowning person mav catch hold of it. 

The Sfe boat. 

The life-boat is generally thirty feet long, and 
in form nrach reseirbling a common Greenland 
boat, except the bpttdm, which is much flatter. She 
is lined with eork, inside and outsUle of tlie gun- 
wale, about two feet in breadth, and the seats uo- 
demeath are filled with ccwk also. 

Site is rowed by ten men, double banked, and 
steered by two men with oars, one at each end, 
both ends being alike. Long poles are provided 
for the men, to keep the boat from being driven 
hroadude to the shore, either in going off or laud- 
ing. About six inches from Uie lover poles, it 
increases in diameter, so as to form a flat surfiMe 
against the sand. The weight of the eork used m 
the boat is about seven cwL 

She draws very little water, and when full is able 
to carry twenty people. The boat is able to con- 
tend against the most tremendous sea and broken 
vraten and never, in any one instance, l.as she 
failed in bringing the crew in distress into a place 
of safety. The men have no dread in going off 
with her in the highest sea and broken water: eork 
jaeketfl were pnmoed fer thsaii bai thair eonfi- 
ndenee fai tht boat ia ir ■ "^^tdwrn 
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Tlie sueeeH attendinp^ thti expedient for dimiii- i 
nhiiij^ the niirotier of unhappj indhridiuds almost 
dail^ lott in a watery p^^, appears to have tieen 
More than equal- to the raost sanguine expectations 
formed of its utilitrt and the great obiect in view, 
▼ii . the safety of those (lersnns who nazani their 
narn seeiirity to preserve others, has been fully ao- 
aomplisltetl. 

Siife and readily conttructed Ufe-^oat. 

In A|>ril, 18 XI, a model of a life-l>oat was exhi- 
bited bi'forc the Royal Humane Society, which may 
Lc put togettier in the space of half an hour, in any 
ease of shipwreck, and which cannot sink or ovei^ 
set, let the sea run ever so high. All that is neces- 
Mry to be provide<l is, a keel or plank of any con- 
renicnt length, and a few pigs of iron, sueh as 
vcsHels usually carry out for ballast. The officers 
of the ship are to take care tu keep two or three 
empty water-casks, perfectly tight, the buug-holes 
corked up, and a piece of tin or leather nailed 
over them. These casks are to be lashed witli 
roMS tu the keel, along with the pigs of iron for 
ballast; and anv spare poles or spars may be also 
Uslied to the sides, so as to give the rafl the form 
of a vessel, and at each end to make a lodgement 
for the men. Any of tlie square sails of the ship 
will form a lug-sail, and may speedilr be adapted 
to the new lifi^boat, and a strong and broad spar 
may be lashed on as a rudder. 

jiiiotlier. — Let a (piantity of ballast, even more 
than what is commonly used for sailing, be laid in 
the bottom of the boat, over diis lay bags filled 
with cork, prepared for the purpose, and numbered 
according to their places, and if oonsiderably 
higher than the gunwales so much the better; a sail 
or {Nirt of one folded may be thrown over from 
stem to stci'n, to combine and unite the several 
parts; and lastly, die whole is to be secured to- 
gether by passing roiies by so many turns as may 
Co deemed sufficient, round and round over the 
gunwales and under the keel, and these, if neees- 
sary, may be .litched by a tium or two taken 
len<;thwise. 

Every person either on board or holding br the 
boat, so preiwred, may be absolutely certain of 
being carried safe through any breach whatever. 

When no such preparatio.i of cork has b«M*n 
made, the following is proposed as a substitute: 

Ijet a ciuantity of ballast, as ooali in canvan, be 
secured in its place, as well as circumstances will 
admit; Uien take an empty water cask (beer cask, 
or any others that are tight) and fill the boat wiili 
them, and if the bilge of the cask rises oonsiderably 
higher than the gunwales, it will be ao much the 
better; let a sail then be Uiro#u in to jam the cask 
and ballast in llieir places, as well as to combine 
and unite tlie several parts by covering all fore and 
ati; and lastly, let the whole be lashed aud secured 
fogellier, in the manner above stated. It is be- 
lieved the boat in this trim would always continue 
upright on her keel, be lively and buoyant on the 
water, aud have sufficient efficacy to support the 
erew uf any oitlinary vessel, till drifted wiUiin their 
own depth. 

It frequently luippens that after men have gained 
the shore, they perish of cold tor want of «lry 
clothes. As a remt.dy for Uiis, every man sliould 
try to secure one or two flannel or woollen skirts, 
l»v wrap|iiitg them up tightly in a piece of oiled 
cJoth or silk; and to guai^ against tearing, the last 
wight be covered wiui canvass, or iudosed in a tin 
•>ox. 

Fuii/ther method of pretervalion in catet •/ ahi/h' 

-wrecln. 

It beiiiji tlie great object, in eases of shipwreck, 
lo establish a communication betwixt the vessel 
fiud the shore witli tlie least possible dclar« various 



methods have been invented tod pointed oat Ibr 
this purpose. 

A common paper kite laiindied froai the vessel, 
and driven bj the wind to the ahore haa bcm w\^ 
posed eapab(e of conveying a pieae of pacK threat'i, 
to which a larger rope might be attaobed and drava 
on board. 

A small balloon, raised by ran Bed air might be 
made to answer the same purpoae. 

A sky rooket, of a larce diameter, has also beea 
considered as capable of ao equal aerviee, aofi, in- 
deed, this method seems the best; for besides du; 
velocity of the discliarge, could it be brought to act 
during the night, it must both point out the situ» 
tion (H the ship, and the direetion that the Una 
took in flying ashore. 

Utefil hints when a leak it tpripijf, 

Wben a vessel springs a leak near her bottom, 
the water enters with all tlie force jpven bj the 
weight of the column of water without, which force 
is in {Hnoportion to the difi*erence of the level be- 
tween the water without and that within. It eaten 
therefore with more force at first, aud in greater 
quantity than it can afterwards, when the water 
within IS higher. The l>ottom of the vessel, loo, 
is narrower, so that the "ame quantity of water 
coming into that narrow part, rises fasl^r than 
when the space for it is larger. This liclps to 
tenify. But as the quantity entering is less mi 
less, as the surfaces without and witbio beconw 
more neariy equal in heiglit, the |Hirops that coiiid 
qot keep the water from rising at first, miglit after* 
wards ot able to prevent its rising higher, and lbs 
people might have remained on board in safetr, 
without hoarding themselves in an open boat oa 
the wide ocean. 

Besides tlie jgreater equality in the heiglit of die 
two surfaces, there may sometimes be other causes 
that retard the farther sinking of a leaky vessel 
The rising water within may arrive at quaatiiies of 
light wooden works, em^ity chests, and particularl v 
empty water casks, which, fixed so as not to float 
themselves, may help to sustain her. Many bodiri 
which compose a ship's cargo may be apecifieally 
ligbte* than water: all these, when out of water, 
are an additional weight to that of the skip, and die 
is in proi>ortion pressed dee[>er in the water, but 
as soon as these bodies are immersed, they weigk 
no longer on the ship: but, on tlic eontrarj, if fixinli 
they help to support her in proportion aa they aic 
specifically liehter than the water. 

'Jemporary mtutical pump. 

Captain I^slie, of the George ai»d Suaao, ins 
voyage from North America to Stoekholm, adopt- 
ed an excellent mode of empt}*ii^ water from bi 
ship's hold, when the crew were insufllcient to per* 
form tluit duty. About IO>or 1% feet aboie tlM 
pump, he rigged out a spar, one end of which pro* 
jected overboard, while the other was faateoeo^tf 
a lever, to the madiinery of the pump. To th; 
end which projected overboard, was suspended i 
water-butt, haif full, but corked down: so tkit 
when tlie coming wave raised the butt-end, tbe 
other end depressied tlie (uston of the pumpt but 
at the retiring of Uie wave, tliis was revera^, for, 
by the weight of the butt, the piston came up waiiii 
and with it the water. Thus, without the aid ot 
tlie crew, tlie^ip's hold was cleared of tlie wakf 
iu a few hours. 

Another. — When a vessel spriiifs a leak at sra, 
which cannot be discovered, instead oi exbaustiu* 
tlie crew by continual working a. the (mmps, th^y 
may form, with very little trouble, a macliine to 
discharge the water, which will work itself^ wiUt- 
out any assistance from the hands on bovd. 

XiCt a si>ar, or spare tqi-nutft, be cut to fbe 
Uugth of eight or ten fifet, or uioce, aoooidii^ u 
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the nve of the resBel; mortice foar holet throu^ 
the thickest end, through which ran four oars, fix- 
ing them tight, exactly in the middle. To the four 
haiidlei nail on four blades, (made of stayes) the 
aize of the other ends, which will form a very good 
water wheel if the oars be itrong: then fix into the 
opposite end what is eommoniy called a crank: 
the iron handle of a grindstone would suit extreme- 
ly well: if this is not to he had, any strong bar of 
iron mav be bent into tliat form, wedging it tight 
CO nrevent its twisting round. Then nail up a new 
pair of chaps on the fore part of the pump, for a 
new handle to be fixed in, which will point with 
its outer end to the bow of the vessel; tliis handle 
wil' be short on the outside, but as long on the in- 
side as the diameter of the bore of the pump will 
admit, in order that the spear may be plunged the 
deeper, and of course tlie longer stroke. The 
handle mnst be large enough to nave a 0it sawed 
ap it, sufficient to admit a stave edgeways, which 
roust be fastened with a strong iron pin, on which 
it may work. The lower end of the stave must 
be bored to admit tlie round end of the crank; 
tlien fix the shaft, with the oars (or arms) over tJie 




aier, by lessening the friction, as to keep the whole 
steady. A bolt is now to be fixed in eadi crotchet 
close over the shaft, to keep it from riling. As 
soon as tlie wheel touches the water it will turn 
round, and the crank, by means of the stave fixed 
Ml its end, will work the handle of the pump. 
I'o retifkr the Biiiking of n ship impouibie. 

According tu the present plan of ship-building, 
in case of leaks at sea, which cannot be Kept under 
by pumping, the ships and crews must inevitably 
be lost, to ttie great affliction and loss of thousands 
nf families. In oinler to prevent such accidents in 
futuiv, which hitherto have been too common, a 
gentleman, of the name of Williams, suggests an 
easy arrangement, which, if universally adopted, 
even under the worst circumstances, will enable 
the crew to save not only themselves, but the sliip 
and cargo likewise: — 

It is, tliMt every ship should be divide<I into four 
equal compartments, with i»artitiuns of sufHcient 
ttrength; tlie probability, in case of a leak is, that 
it would take place in one of them; and allowing 
it to fill, tlie safety of the ship would not be endan- 
gered, for 3-4 of the cargo would remain undam- 
age<l. To prove this, we will sup|iose a vessel of 
one hundred tons so divided, (though the plan is 
as applicable to a ship of one thousand tons as a 
canal boat) and, that one of the compartments fill- 
ed with water: this would not increase her weight 
more than fi-om six to eight tons, from Ui^ cargo 

{previously occupying the sjuice, and reducing her 
iiioyancy' about oiie-tlf^. The same effect would 
take place, was she sent out of |iort with <»nly one- 
fiHirtn of her hull above water, though vessels are 
■M>i*e commonly sent out witli one-tliird, and even 
more. Packets, as they ourrjr little or no cai^), 
may with safety be divided into three eom{>art- 
nents. Id cases of fire Uie advantage is equally 
obviuut, as any of the quarters might be inundated 
with safety 



■▲TlUNa. 

^rt of rwimming. 
It has been observed lielbre, that men are drown- 
ed by raising their arms above die water; the un- 
buoyed weight of which depresses llie head: all 
otlier animals have neither motion nor ability to 
act ia n sicikUr manner, and, tlicrefure, swiiu na- 



I turally. When a man therefore fidls into deep 
water, he will rise to tlie surface, and continue 
there if he does not elevate his hands. If he move 
his hands under the water in any manner lie pleases, 
his head will rise so high as to allow him liberty 
to breathe; and if he move his legs, as in the act 
of walking, (or rather of walking up stairs], his 
shoulders will rise above the water, so that he muy 
use less exertion witli his hands, or apply them to 
other purposes. These plain direcUons are recom- 
mended to the attention of these who have not 
learned to swim in their youth, and they will, if 
attended to, be found highly advantageous in pre- 
serving life. 

If a person falls into the water, or gets out of 
his depth, and cannot swim— and if he wishes to 
drown himself, let him kick and splash as vio- 
lently as possible, and he will soon sink. On the 
oonlraiy, if impressed with the idea tliat be is 
lighter than the water, he avoids all violent action, 
and calmly but stead'^y strives to refrain from 
drawing in his breath whilst under the water, ami 
keeps his head raised as much as posuble; ami 
^ntly, but constantly, moves his hands and feet 
in a proiier direction, there will be a groat proba- 
bility of his keeping afloat until some aid arrives. 
Cramp in batldng. 

For the cure of the cramp, when swimming, Dr 
Franklin recommends a vigorous and violent sliock 
of the |Mirt affected, bv suddenly and forcibly 
stretching out tlie leg, which should be darted out 
of the water, into the air, if iiossible. 
PreuautioM in onthing. 

Never venture into cold water, when the body 
is much heated. 

Dr Franklin rclaics an instance, within his own 
knowledge, of four young men, who, having work- 
e<l at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view 
of refreshing themselves, plunged into a spring of 
cold water; two died upon the s^Mt, a third tiie 
next morning, and tlie fourth recovered with great 
difficulty. 

be very careful where you bathe, even tliough 
ever so goo<i a swimmer, lest there should be weedii 
to entangle Uie feet, or any tiling else to endanger 
life. It IS by the neglect of this precaution thiit 
many goo<l swimmers eX|>o8e themselves to gn^ter 
danger than those who cannot swim at all; their 
veiy expertness thus becoming fatal to them, hy 
tempting them into places where their destruction 
is inevitable. 

Setk-baihing, 

The use of tlie tepid salt water bath, or indeed 
of sea-batliing itiielf, when the Water ia warm^ 
(that is,) between 60 and 80 degrees of heat, is in 
many cases beneficial, when a colder temi>cralui'e 
would be decidedly injurious. 

It mav be satisfactory to know, that in situations 
distant from tlie shore, where sea-water cannot be 
bad, artificial sea- water, made by dissolving « lbs. 
of bay-salt in 16 g^lons of fresh water, posi»es8ts 
all the pi*oi>erties of the w-«ter of the sea, a small 
portion of sulphate of magnesia excepted. 
The. MhoToeT'bath. 

The cold shower-bath is less alarming to ner- 
vous persona, and less liable to produce cram|it, 
tlian cold immersion; it may be considere<l as the 
best and safest mode of culd bathing, and is r«- 
conunended in many nervous complaints. 

it has also afforded relief in some cases of in- 
sanity. 

SvAHituieJor a Bhnter baih. 

Where the saving « eziienae isan object, it may 
be efectually answered by filling a conBBou wntcr^ 
ing pot with cold water. L^ Hm i^ riw ai tii m,. 
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■nreid over the ihouTden mm \oote\j at possible. 
Now pour the wgterfrom the pot over the patient *fl 
ead, faiee, neck, ihouldert, and ail parts of the 
tyAff n r om ul r^y down to the feet, until the 
whole rias been thoroughly wetted. 

A laqre sponge may, In some measure, be sob- 
RtitutedTor the shower bath; particularly in affec- 
tions of the hc»sd, whidi srise from intemperanee, 
nicht watching, study, or other perplexity. Head- 
Mche, from these causes, will be greatly alleviated 
by wiping the top and fore-part of the .ead with 
a sponge frequeiitlr dipped in water. The cold 
ilius produced will check the determination of 
blood to the head, and has often b<*en known to 
prevent delirium and insanity. 
The tepitl-bath. 

On immersing the body in a tepid-bath, which 
takes its range from 85 to 95 deleft, no striding 
sensation either of heat or cold ir felt But a per- 
son much cliilled, will, on enteringtiieteuid-bath, 
feel the water warm, while another, who nad been 
heated by exercise, will find it insensibly eolcL 

The tepid-bath is attended with screral ndran- 
tuges: the surface of the skin is, by it, freed from 
that scalr mutter, which always collects more or 
less in the healthiest person; the pores of the skin, 
thus being free, the natural perspiration is pro- 
moted, the limbs are rendered supple, and any 
Btiffiiess, which may have been produced b^jr exer- 
tion, or fatigue, is removed. Such immersion has 
oeeii found to allay thirst; a proof that a quantitr 
nf water is absorbed, and enters the body Uirougn 
tlie skin. 

. The tepid-bath seems the best adapted to tlie 
pur[»oses of cleanliness and healtliy exercise. To 
ilelicate females, and young children, it is of pri- 
mary impoMaiice. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the common practice of mothers and nurses 
tn washing children, no mMter how sickly or un- 
well, with cold water, under the idea of bracing 
the constitution: whereas, the use of tepid water 
alone, is not only the most agreeable, but the most 
|iroi>er fluid to excite the energies of the system 
III young children. 

Afroslon with tepid water has generally the 
same result, except, that if the body continue ex- 
]iomm] to the air after die affusion, a sensation of 
old is produoed, which ouj^t to be avoided, by 
wiping dry the upper part of the body, whilst ike 
lower extremities are still covered with water. 

There can be little doubt, that human existence, 
by tepid bathing, temperance, and proper exercise, 
may be made more agreeable, and also be pro- 
longed. 



aB]f BRAL EULKS FOE rEKflETIEa LIFE AW EBALTE. 

Sir R, PfdlKpt^B rulet. 

1. Rile early, and never sit up late. 

8. Wash the whole bodr every morning with 
cf»ld water, by means of a large sponge, and rub 
11 dry with a rough towel, or scrub the whole body 
fur ten or fifteen minutes with flesh brushes. 

3. Drink water generally, and avoid exoeas of 
spirits, wine, and fermentetl liquors. 

4. Keep the body open by tne free use of the 
syringe, and remove su[ierior obstructions by ape- 
rient pilli* 

5. Sleep in m room which has free aeeeu to the 
o|ien air. 

6. Keep the head cool by washing it when necea- 
Kkry with cold water, and abate feverish and in- 
AMinmatorr symptoms when they arise by perse- 
teriiig stiUnesa. 

/. Correct srmpComs of plethora and indigestion 
my eatiug and dnnluiig ton per diem for a lew days. 



8. Never eat a hearty flipper, espeelaliT of sbI* 
mal food; and drink arine, spirits, and lieer, if 
these are necessary, only after diEmsr. 
Dr B9^Hkaave'» nrfet. 

This great man left, as a lega^ to the worid, 
the following simple and unerring direerions for 
preserving health; ther contained tne aom and suH* 
stance of nis vast professional knowledge, during 
a long and useful life:—*' Keep the feet warm; the 
head cod; and the boihr open.*'— If these were 
generallv attended to, the phyaieian*i aiil would 
seldom be required. 

Cl6thin^. 

To adapt the dress with a acmpoloas nioety to tha 
fluctuations of temperature eveiy day, would in- 
deed require such minute attention aa hardly any 
person can l>e8tow: but every person roaj comply 
with the uneral rules of dothinr, as for as not to 
lay aside %o eariy the dress of tne winter, nor to 
retain that of the summer too late; from a neglect 
of which precaution thousands of lives are everr 
year sacrificed to monality. The perfeetioo of 
dress, considered merely as such, is to fit vithoot 
fettering the body. 

Nothing is more pernicious than the air of a 

tdaee where a numerous boily of people are eol- 
ected together within doors; especially if to the 
breath orthe crowd there be added the vapours of 
a multitude of candles, and the consumption of the 
vital air by fires in proportion. Hence it happens, 
that persons of a delicate constitution are liable to 
become sick or nint in a place of this kind. These 
ought to a\*oid^ as Moch as possible, the air of gresi 
towns; which is also peouliariy hurtful to the asth- 
matic and consumptive, as it is likewise to hjrsterie 
women, and men of weak nerves. Where such 
people cannot alwajrs live without the verge of 
great towns, they ought, at least, to go out as often 
as they can into the open air, and, irpoasible, pais 
the night in the wholeaome situation of the anboriis 

VentilaiiwL 

Air that has long stagna t ed becomes extremdy 
unwholesome to breathe, and often Immediately 
fatal. Such is that of mines, wells, cellart, Sec 
People ought therefore to be very eautJooa in en- 
tering places of this description %hich have beea 
long shut up. The air or some hospitals, jails, 
shitis, fee. partakes of the same unwholesome and 
pernicious nature; and they onght never to be des* 
tituteof ventilator*-«tliose usctuI coiitrivanees for 
exfiellinr foul, and introducing fresh air into iu 
place. The same maj be said of all ulacea where 
numbers of people are erowded togetner. 

It is found that most plants have the property 
of correcting bad air within a few hours, whcs 
they are exposed to the light of the aun; but that, 
on the contranr, during tltiyiight, or in the shade, 
they corru|»t the common Mr of the atmosphere. 
Hence it is a dangerous practice to have shrubs is 
an apartment that Is slept in. 

VentUatim ojf cAMTcAst. 

Both in public and mi^'ate buildings there arc 
errors committed, which affeet in an extraordinanr 
degree the salubnty of the air. Churches are sel- 
dom open above once a week; diey are never %«o- 
tilated by fires, and rarely^ by opening the windows: 
while, to render the air ol' them yet more unwhol^ 
some, little or no attention is paid to keeping Uieis 
clean. The consequence of which is, that tlMT 
arc damp, musty, and apt to prove hurtl'ul to peo- 
ple of weak constitutions; and it is a eommon re- 
mark, that a person cannot pass through a lai^ge 
church or cathedral, even in summer^ without a 
strong sense of coolneu. 

VemUiuUn 9f AoMset. 

The great ■ttenliou paid to naking hoiitet doai 
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•dd varm, thoagh ftiiparently well adapted to the 
eomficMt of the inhabitants, it by no meant fiivoura- 
ble to health, onleM oare be taken every day to 
admit fresh air by the windows. Sometimes it mav 
be proper to make use of what is called pumping 
the room, or moving the door backward and for- 
ward for some minutes togellier. The praetiee of 
making the beds early in the day, however it may 
suit eonvenietiee or delieaey, is doubtless impro- 
per. «t would be much better to turn them down* 
and expose them to the influenee of the air admit- 
ted by the wimlows. 

For nun? persons to sleep in one room, as in 
llie ward ot a hospital, is hurtful to health) and 
h 18 scaroely a less injurioos custom, though often 
practised by those whio have splendid houses, for 
two or more to sleep iu a small apartmenty especi- 
■llr if it be very dose. 

nouses situated in low marahy e%mntrie8, or near 
lakes of stagnating water, are likewise unwhole- 
some; as th^ partake of the putrid vapours ex- 
haled in such places. To remedy this evil, those 
who inhabit them, if they study their health, ought 
to use a more eenerous diet than is requisite in 
more diy aud elevated situations. 

Bun/ing in chutxheB, &c. 

It is almost every where too common to have 
•hurcb-yards in the middle of populous towns. 
This is not only reprehensible in point of taste, 
boi, considering how near to the surfiMc of the 
eartii the dead MKlies in many places are deposited, 
there must necessarily arise putrid vapours^ which, 
however imperceptible, eaniiot fail to contaminate 
the air. The practice of buryinr in churches is 
aUll more liable to ccnsurej ana not many years 
ago, the pernicious effects of this custom were so 
severely felt in France, as to occasion a positive 
edict against it. 

7^ dutipate noxisiit vabcwB in weffr, Uc, 

Procure a pair of smith's bellows, afilzed on a 
wooden frame, so as to work in the same manner 
as at the foi^^e. This apparatus being placed at 
the edge of the well, one end of a leatliem tube, 
(the nose of a fire engine) should be closelv adapt- 
ed to the nose of the bellows, and the other end 
thrown into the well, ivachiug within one loot of 
the bottom. , 

If the well be even so infi»ted, that a candle 
wUl not bum at a short distance from the toii; af* 
ler blowing with the bellows o^y half an hour, 
the candle will bum bright at tne bottom; theu, 
without farther difficulty, proceed in tlie work. 

It is obvious, that in eleanine vaults, or working 
in any subterraneous place subject to damps, the 
same method must be attended with the like bene- 
ioial effects. 

Persons, whose business requires them to attend 
upon large quantities of fermenting liquors, or to 
work in dose places with Ughted chareod, fre- 

auently experience head-ndie, giddiness, and other 
isagreeable . effects from tlie noxious vaiiours 
which these exhale, and oflen have their neallh 
impdred, or their lives endangered by a continu- 
ance in the employment In some cases, the dan- 
ger, perhaps, cannot be avoided, except by going 
into the open dr, as soon as head-ache or giddiness 
h^ins, and drinking a glass of edd water, or 
washing the face and uccx with the same. In the 
case of persons whose work requires chareod fires, 
Che dangerous effects of it may be prevented, by 
taking care not to sit near it when burning, or to 
bum it in a chimney, and when there is none, to 
kinp the door oiieii, and place a large tub of lime- 
water in the room. 

i^ protect gildcra, Jewellert, and athera fntm the 
f^rnicious ^ecte of charcoal. 
It is advisable for ail those who are exposed to 



the vapoara of charcoal, paitieularly gilders, jew- 
ellers, refiners of metds, kc to place a fUt veacel, 
filled with lime-water, near the stove in which tlie 
chareod is burnt. 

The lime strongly attacks the mephitio nui 
evolved by the ignited chareod, and preserves the 
purity of die dr. When the sorfaoe of the wjaer 
becomes covered with a film, or pellicle, it suust 
be changed tor a fresh quantity. 
TopreixtU lampt/rom prwiug pemidoua to aeth^ 

matic pereont. 

The smoking of lamps is frequently disregarded 
in domestic life; but the fumes ascending ffom oil, 
especially if it be tainted or rancid, are higlily 
pernicious, when inhale<t into the lungs of asth- 
matic persons.^ l*o prevent this, let a sponge, 
three or four inches in diameter, be moistened 
with pure water, and in that sute be suspended by 
a string or wire, exactly over the flame of^the l«np» 
at the distance of a few inches; this substance will 
absorb all tlie smoke emitted during the evening 
or night, after which it should be rinsed in warm 
water, by which means it will be again rendered 
fit for use. 

To iUmnfect nibttancea of the plagtte. 

Chlorine has been successfully used in Spain for 
this purpose, in the following manner. 

Expose four ounces of meat in a saucer, until it 
becomes nearly putrid: susfiend bits of paper, fur, 
feathers, cotton, silk, and wool, upon hooks fixed 
in a horizontal piece of wood, attacned to a |ierpen- 
dicular one, which is suppoited by a pedestd of 
lead; cover the whole witii a belUglMS fixed in tJie 
rim of a piece of wood on whidi the saucer is 
placed. The edges of the rim should be (Mittied. 
Fix a cork very tigtit in the top aperture of the 
bell-glass, and let the whole rest in a warm room 
for a toilnight. On withdrawing tiie cork, the de- 
gree of putrefaction may be easily ascertained. 
When sumcienUy impregnated, let each substance 
be taken out in succession, and enveloped in a sliect 
of palter folded like a letter; and suspended on a 
hook in aiiotlier bell-glass, under whidi materials 
for producing chlorine are placed in a saucer or 
cup. These materids are inariatic acid poured 
over red oxide of lead, or pulverized oxide of 
manganese. Ina shurt lime the itutrid odour will 
be dispersed, and tlie |>auers, which are intended 
to imitate letters supiwseff to be inleeted, will smell 
ody of chlorine, r^ich letter should have three oi 
four parallel incisions made in it with a sharp 
knife, to admit the disinfecting gas more readily. 
To protect giUkra from the pernicioua effecta of 

tnei atry. 

They shodd have two doors in their work room, 
opposite to each other, whidi they should keep 
open, that thei-e may be a free ciroulatiun of air. 
'I hey shodd likewise have a piece of gold applied 
to the roof of the mouth, during the whole time 
of the operation. This plate will attract and in- 
tercept tlie mercury as they breathe, and when it 
grows white they must cast it into the fire, that 
the mercury may evaporate, and replace it when 
it is c>ol again. They should, indeed, have two 
pieces of gold, that one may ue put into tiie luoulli 
whilst Uie other is purifying and coo'ug; by ihese 
meaus they will pi'escrve ilieinbelves fixmi the 
diseases aim infirmities which mercury occasionib 
liiiUng and walkinj. 

For preserving hualtli, there is no kind of exer^ 
dse more proper than walking, as it giv«s the moM 
generd action to the muscles ol Uie l^dy; but, for 
vdetudiiiarians, riding on liurseback is preferable 
It is almost inci'edible how much the const iiuiiou 
may be strengthened by this exercise, whc.i conti- 
pucd for a cwnsiderablc lime; nut so much iu tlie 
fasliionable way of a morning ride, but of making 
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!;)ng jmirneyi, in which there is the farther aflran- 
tMg^ of a iierpctual change of air. Numbers of 
i>ct)ple, retliiced to a state of great weakness, hare, 
i>y this means, aeqnired a degree of vigour and 
h'ealth, which all the medical prescriptions in tlie 
world eould not otherwise have procured. But, it 
u of importance, in travelling for health, that one 
snouhl not employ his mind in deep reflections, 
Imt cnjov the eomimny of nn agreeab!e companion, 
mid ^raOify his siglit with Uie prospect of the va- 
rious objects around him. In this exercise, as 
well as in evenr other, we ought always to begin 
gently, and to nnish gradually, never abruptly. 

Ererate after meal», ' 

Exercise is hurtful immediately after meals, 
particularly to those of nervous and irritable con- 
stitutions, who are thence liable to heart-bum, | 
eructations, and vomiting. Indeed, the instinct of 
the inferior animals cnnnrms the propriety of this 
r-ile; for they are al! inclined to indulge them- 
selves in rest after food. At all events, fatiguing 
txercisc should be delaye<l till digestion is per- 
f:>rmed, which generally requires three or four 
houm after eating a full meal. 

ReaiUng aloitd. 

This is a spceies of exercise roach recommended 
h^ the ancient physicians; and to this may be 
joined that of speaking. They arc both of |freat 
itdvaiiti^e to t!iose who have not sufRoient leisure 
or onportunities fur other kinds of exercise. To 
speuk ver>' loud, iiowever, or exercise the voice 
immediately after a meal, is hurtful to the lungs, 
as well as to the oi^ns of dip^estion. Singing, as 
by the vibraloiy motion of the air it sliakes the 
lungs and the bowels of the abdomen or belly, pro- 
motes, in a remarkable degree, the circulation of 
(lie blood. Hence, those sedentary artificers or 
mechanic!!, who, from habit, almost constantly 
sing at their work, unintentionally contribute much 
tu tile preservation of their health. ■ 
innfl ifutntmentt. 

All these arc more or less hurtful to the lungs, 
uhidi they weaken, by introducing much air, and 
keeping that organ too long in a state of disten- 
tion. On this account, pcnions of weak lungs, who 
play much on the flute, hautboy, or French horn, 
ure frequently afflicted with spitting of bloo<l, 
cough, shortness of breath, and pulmonary con- 
sumntion. Blowinfj; those instruments likewise 
che<*ks the circulation of the blo<Kl through the 
^ungs, accumulates it towunls the head, and dis- 
poses such persons to apfjplexy. 

Friction. 

One of the most geiulc and useful kinds of exer- 
cise, is friction of the body, either bv the naked 
hand, a piece of flannel, or what is still better, a 
Uesh brush. Th'.s was in great esteem among tiic 
ancients, and is so at present in the East Indies. 
The whole body may be subjected to this mild oi>e- 
iiition, but chiefly the Ijelly, the spine, or back- 
bone, and the arms and legs. Friction clears the 
skill, resolves stagnating humours, promotes pei^ 
sjiiration, strengthens the fibres, and increases the 
warmth and energy of the whole body. In rlieu- 
niatisin, gout, palsy, and green sickness, it is an 
excellent remedy. To the sedentary, the hypo- 
chondriac, and persons troubled with indigestion, 
who have not leisure to take sufficient exercise, 
the daily friction of the belly, in particular, cannot 
be loo much recommended as a substitute for other 
means, in order to dissolve the thick humours 
.which may be forming in the bowels, by stagna- 
tion, and to strengthen the vessels. But, in rub- 
bing the belly, Uie <2i>eration ought to be per- 
i'ti'inci. in a circular dax^tion, as being most fa- 
vmirable to the course of the intestines, and their 
uat'irsl action. It should be performed in the 



morning, on an empty ttom^cn, or, 7%t>er, in bed 
before getting up, and continued, ftt lease, fur some 
minutes at a time. 

Gfttrntr wet. 

This aeeident is at ail timet lest frequent it 
towns than In the eountr}', eipeeiallj tince the usr 
of the umbrella has been introduced. 

When • perton Is wet he ought never Co stand 
but to eonunne in mothm till he arrives at a iilacR 
where he may be suitably aecommc»dtted. Here 
he should strip ofT his wet clothes, to be changed 
for such as are dry, and have those p«rts of his 
body which have been wetted, well nibbed with a 
dry doth, l^he legs, shoulders, and arms, are 
generally the parts most exfiosed to wet: they 
snotild, therefore, be narticolarly attended to. It 
is almost inere<lible now many diaetses may be 
prevented by adopting this course. Catarrhs,' in- 
flammations', rLw-unutisms, diarrhoBaa, fevers, and 
consumptions, are the foremost among the train 
which frequently follow an accident of this kind. 
PrecautUna in frnwtnngfnnn a h9t I0 a fid ntuo' 

It should bo a determined rule to avoid all rapid 
transitions from one extreme to another, and ne^er 
to remove from a room highly heated, to a frrsli or 
cold air, while the body remains warm, or till the 
necessary change to a warmer dress has been pre- 
viously made. If, at any time, the body should be 
violently heated, during the warm wt^ither, it is 
sdre to sufler by goin|^ into vaultf, eellars, ice- 
houses, by cold bathing, or by sitting on cold 
stones, or 'damp earth: many lingering and incura- 
ble maladies have been brought on by aiich impru- 
dence, nay, present death has, in some instances, 
been the consequence of such transgression. Pul- 
monary consumption, which makes annually such 
dreadful ravages among 'the young and miildle 
aged, Ims been fiequently induced by such api>a- 
rently trifling causes. 

To keep the feet dry. 

The only mctho<Uhat has been found to succeed 
in keeping the feet dry is to wear, over the foot of 
the stocking, a sock made of oil silk. To keep it 
in its proper place, it will be necessary to wear 
over It a cotton or worsted sock. The general 
health being oflen disturbed bv wet feet, the above 
directions ought to be generally attended to. 
7 preterve the eye-ti^fU. 

Never sit for tny length of time in absolute 
gloom, or exjwseo to a blaxe of light Ttie reason 
on which this rule is founiled, proves the impro- 
priety of going hastily from one extreme to tlie 
other, whether of darkness or of light, ami shows 
us that a southern aspect is improper for those 
whose sight is weak and tender. 

8. Avoid reading small print, and straining the 
eyes by looking at u«mute objects. 

3 Iio not read in the ilnsk, nor, if tiie eyes be 
disordered, by candle light. 

4. Do not |»ermit the eyes to dwell on glaring 
objects, more particularly on first wuking in the 
morning; the sun sliould not of course be suffered 
to shine in the room at that time, and a moderate 
quantity of light, only, should be admitted. Foe 
the same reasons, tlie furniture, walls, and othei 
objects of a be<i-room, should not be altogetlier 
of a white or glaring colotir: indeeil, those whose 
eyes are weak, Houhl find considerable advantage 
in having green for the furniture, and prevailing 
colour, of their bed-i hambers. Nature confirms 
the propriety of thin fact, for the light of the day 
comes on by slow degrees, and green is the uni- 
versal colour she presents to our eyes. 

5. Those individuals who are rather long-sighw 
ed, should accustom themselves tu r«ad with le»a 
light* and with the book somewbaL uearer lo the 
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2e than what they naturally like^ while others, 
91 are rather sliort-tighted, should use iheroielvei 
u> read with the book as far off as possible. Hy 
vhesc means, botli will improTe and strengtlien 
ilieir ii^ltt, while a contrary eoursc increases its 
hHliiral in4»erfections. 

Uuc nf 9pectaclt9, 
From whatever eatise the decay of sight arises, 
an attentiTe considcralion of the following rules 
will enable sny one to judge for himself, when his 
e^e-sight muy be assisted or preserved by the use 
oV pruiier glasses. 

1. When we are obliged to remove uaall ob- 
jects to a considerable distance from tne eye in 
Norder to sec them distinctly. 

S. If wc find it necessary to cet more light than 
formerly, as, for instance, to place tlic candle be- 
tween the eve and the object. 

3. If, on looking at, and attentively considering 
a near object, it fatigues the eye and becomes con- 
t'lised, or 'f it appear* to have a. kind of dimness 
or mist before it. 

4. ^Vhen small printed letters are seen to run 
into each other, and hence, by looking steadfastly 
on them, appear double or treble. 

5. If the eyes are so fatigued by a little exercise, 
that we are obliged to shut them from time to 
lime, so as to relieve them by looking at different 
objects. 

\Vlten all these circumstances concur, or any of 
them se{Mirately takes place, it will be necessary 
to leek assi&tance from glusses, which will ease 
the eyes, and in some degree check Uieir tendency 
to become worse: whereas, if tliey be not assisted 
in time, the weakness will be considerably increas- 
ed, and the eyes be impaired by the effuils they 
are comjiellcd to exert. 

Cotmetici, 

To set off the complexion with all the advantage 
it can attain, nothing- more is requisite tlian to 
wash the fiice with pure water; or, if any tiling 
fartlier be occasionally neces«ry, it is onlv tlie 
addition of a little soap. 

The teeth. 

An object very subservient to health, and which 
merits due attention, is the preservation of the 
leeth; the care of which, considering their import- 
ance in preparing the food for digestion, is, in 
evneral, far fmm being sufficiently cultivated. 
Very few persons, comimratively, wash their moutli 
in the morning, which ought always to be done. 
Indeed, this ouglit to be practised at the conclusion 
of every miml, where either animal food or vegeta- 
bles ai*e eaten; for the former is apt to leave behind 
it a rancid acrimiiuy, and the latter an acidity, both 
<if them hurtful to the teeth. Wasliingthe mouth 
freoncntly with cold water is not only serviceable 
in Keeping the tee'h clean, but in strenetbenine 
the gums, the firm adliesion of which to the teeth 
in uf great importance m preserving them soimd 
aikd secure. 

7^oM powders. 

Many persons, while laudably attentive to pre- 
serve iheir teeth, do them huil by too much offi- 
ciousness. They daily apply to them some denti- 
frice powder, which they rub so hard as not only 
to injure the enamel by excessive fnction, but to 
Ipirt the gums eyen more than by the abuse of the 
pick looth. The quality of some of the dentifrice 
powders, advertised in newspapers, is extremely 
suspicions; and there is reason to tliink that they 
are not altogether tree from a corrosive ingredient. 
One of the safest and best com|M>sitions for the 
purpose is a mixture of two parts of aenttlefish 
bone, and one of the Peruvian bark, botli finely 
pr wdered, which it calculated not only to clean tlie 



teeth without mirting them, bat to preserve the 
firmness of the euros. 

Besides the advantage of sound teeth, for theii 
use in mastication, a proper attention to tbeii 
treatment conduces not a little to the sweetness ot 
the bi'eath. This is, indeed, often afTeeted by 
other causes, existing in the lunn, the stomach', 
and sometimes even in the bowels; bat a rotten 
state of tl»e teeth, both from the putrid smell emit- 
ted by carious bones, and the iropttrities lodged in 
tlieir cavities, never fails of ag^^vating an iin|>lea8- 
ant breath wherever there is a tendency of that 
kind. 

JLaowe teeth. 

When the teeth are loosened by extern. J vio- 
lence, by falls and blows, or by the improper use 
of instminents in pulling discssed teeth in the 
neighbourhood of sound ones, tliey may again be 
made tolerably fast by pressing them as firmly as 
possible into their sockets, and preserving them 
•o with ligatures of cat-gut, Indian weed, or waxed 
silk, and keeping the patient ui>on sptwn meat till 
they are firm. When loose teeth are owing to 
taiiar, nothing will pHSten them till the caune be 
removed; and this ouglit to be done eitrly, other- 
wise it will liave no etti^t. Frequently the teeth 
become loose from a Sfionginess of the gums, 
often, but improperlv, attributed to scurvy. The 
best remedy is scarifying the gums deeply, and 
allowing tliem to bleed treely; this slionld be re* 
peated till they are fully fastened. Mild astrin- 
gents, as tincture of bark, are here attended with 
good effects, though those of a strong nature will 
certainly do harm. I'lie mouth should be fre- 
quently washed with cold water strongly impreg- 
nated with these, and the patient should not use 
tlie teeth which have been loose till they become 
firm again. The loosening of the teeth in old age 
cannot be remedied, an it is owins to a wasting of 
their sockets, from which tlie teeui lose their su{>- 
porL 

Foul teeth. 

The teeth sometimes necome yellow or black 
witliout any ladventilious matter being observed on 
them) at other times they become foul, and give a 
taint to Uie breath, in consequence of the natnral 
mucus of the mouth, or part of the foo<l remaiii" 
ing too long about them. l*hc most frequent 
cause of f'Mil teeth is the substance called tartar, 
which seems to be a de|M)sitioii from the «di\'a, 
and with which the teeth ai-e often almost entirely 
encrusted. When this substance is allowed to re- 
main, it insinuates itself between the gums and 
the teeth, and then gets down upon the jaw in such 
a manner as to loosen the teeth. Ihis, indeed, is 
by tar the most common eause of loose teeth; and 
when they have been long covered with this or 
with any other matter, it is seldom they can be 
cleaned without the assistance of instruments. Diit 
when once they are cleaned, they tnav generally 
be kept so, by nibbing them with a tliin piece of 
sof\ wood made into a kind of brush, and dip^icd 
into distilled vinegar; after which the rouulh is to 
be washed with common water. 

Cleatwig the teeth. 

When the teeth are to be cleaned by instruments, 
the operator ought, with a linen cloth or with a 
glove, to press against the points of the tLCtli, so 
as to keep them firm in their sockets, with tlie 
fingers of the one hand, while he ek>aiis them with 
the necessary instruments held in the other; taking 
care not to scrape them n) hartl as to loosen them, 
or to rub ofl* ihe enamel. This being done, the 
teeth should be rubbed over with a small bnirii, or 
a piece of sponge dipped in a roiztare irff cream 
of tartar and Peruviau bark. The 
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ftlB link Mlound laiai, iriud) hM br wane ban 
miit)diMibra wMiat erf the >Hnel, but wtiMi 
1* onlf IS enr— torn iBancrjMnnioi iL Hj pei^ 
MtcrwiM ibii m^ be •leued off «■ aoaiil^iilT 
U wb«K tin tectfa tra Mrcrcd wktb (uori bat it 
:«apt,*ftcrioaMtuBe,taa|weir9ia. WlKStkU 
' ■ •bnrrcd, tke MUM opoMMa Biul ba rapeUad. 



fittJ 



«r«f woriafdi 



inidBMadMitheii 
fiCSiMlvUlbe finadoi 
fnnU hbontorin. — 



-^ 



^ 



4, 



No. 1. rt iM ' ewti ■ gUn, tilmilated to mcanR 
•iiT quantitr from two dnwhnit to d|hi oaneei. 
No. 1. fVcHD DM dncJim lo two oaiWH. 
No. S. From halfi dnshir.to one oonee. — And 
No. L An7quutitj&Dn,GtBmlnliiu(cr(lroiMJ 
to DOS dnshn. 

fTelgliU and meannt. 

aj tbe rallo'inr ublei it will be nen tliM In the 

JiaatureifJiKidt, 

I pIloB mcHUn eoouini ■ pint^ 

I pint IS DOnse*, 

i dntobmi. 






WaglU »f drg tnAMncn. 



1-3 of ■ dndim. 



diMlflfaiib qiunthic* aflnldi 



dnehm I* nwntiaMHl Id i 
Kuril*, bm in [he fortune pmeriptioni or brmolB, 
Ihii ni eonudrml to be DnneseaMrj', u the rii|k(- 
ettBoqaaintaiHeiriththfleabitADeei tobeued, *iB 
point out *b*l it in plied. 



The fnlloi 



vkaf makeiua 
IS tible of (he 



gnriitimr of do«* 



finnd prell^ eorreet, tod on . . 

fnim, eiecpt bypro ftiri onel mdriee. 

II ni tbe ■« of minhood Ihe dote be one draclm, 
the proporUoni will be at 

From 14 tu SI jetn, 3 nniple*! 7 lo 14 rev% 
half a dnwhmi 4 to 7 j«u«, 1 Hnplei 4 Jtm, 
lAininti 3Te»,faairanniplat«jeBn,a|nini 
1 jar, S tnlnti B raon^ 3 inioi) 3 maSlh*, I 
gnini) 1 moDlh, 1 pyin. 



TV or* iMWU^ n cdUlt. 
When hotwM, uttle, or uny of oor dooieitia 
•niniali are wounded, (lie tr^lmeot m]' b« iriy 
iimiile, anil mush the ame u in die humin raoe. 
It4( Mtremeir improper to follow a praetloe thai 
■■ BonnuD in man; pan* of the eoontiy ■moae 
teTier«,aovdo«ton, aod sren tbephetd^-that of 
■ppljrliig to the W0U4M1, or pMin( into tbe *ore 
lart, OiMUBoa nU, powder of Uuo vitiM, or tar, 
(IT alotlM dipped in apirita, *a h raaJ y , mm, ko. 
or tUmBtine, or anr oL'er Mimnlent artieleii for 
all NMib *er; Daneh Inatewe the palu, aad bjr irri- 
taliiig tbe aorc, maj inoreue tbe inftunmaUon 
even lo Ihe loqjth of indiwing moctiDeatioa.— 
Ttoughtha treauneotinqr be twiad tMordiosto 



. , .in moat eaaea, it mar be mS- 
olont to take notice of ihc fbUawiiw paraaular*^- 
It will be proper to waihawB^anjIiiiilneaaor dirt 
about Ihe part, and to eianuoe paitiaabri^ ila aoif 



lann blood-Teaael be e 



d dii- 



Bhould Bor lam 
ehat^Bf eoploiiilj, it 
nmc liot or (ponR, « 
or bandafing, at Ibu lama time, and not takiaf it 
off Tor two or three di^i. ?ha<ild Ihr premre 
fail of effect, caaitio •pplieationa, luah at the !■- 
nar eaiiitis, or e\ea tbe Mtual aulerr, tbo lotBI 
of a thiok wire, Hflieientlj healed, nuj be vric^ 
or, if a wrgeon be at haod, ifae W ei oMf ba 
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taken np hr the crooked needle, with wixed thread, 
and then tied. 

Adhemve pUuter and tewing. 
Where there it no dancer of exoessive bleeding, 
and a mere diritian of the purtii, or a deep gash 
or eiit, it vill be right to a<tjnBt the |uirts, and keep 
them together bj a iitrip of any eomraon adhetive 
plaster; or, when this will not do by itielf, the iipt 
of the wound, espeeially if it be a clean cut, may 
he closed by one or more stitches, with a mode- 
rately coarse needle and threa«l, which in each 
stitch may be tied, an<l the ends left of a proper 
length, so that they can be afterwurds removed 
when the parts ailhere. It is advised to tie the 
threads, because sometimes the wounded part 
swells s%i much that it is difficult to get them cot 
■nd dmwn out. without giving pain and doing some 

■ s * ^ 

mischief. 

Bandagtt. 

If the part will allow a i oiler or bandage to be 
used, to keep the lips of it together, this may like- 
wise be employed; for by supporting the sides of 
the wound, it would lessen any pain which the 
stitches occasion. With this treatment the wound 
heals often in a short time, or in a few days, rare- 
ly exceeding five or six, and sooner in the young 
and healthy, than in the old and relaxed, and soon- 
er in the quiet and motionless, than in the restless 
and active. 

Should the wonnd be large, and inflammation, 
with the discharge of matter, likely to take place, 
it ma^ still be proper, by gentle means, to bring 
the divided parts near to each other, and to retain 
Ihem in their natural situation by means of a ban- 
dage. This should not be made too tight, but 
merely to support the part In this way, and by 
avoiding stimulant applications, the wound will 
heal more readily than otherwise, aud the chance 
of any blemish following will be diminished. 
Washes of spirits, brandy, and the like, Friar's 
balsam, spirit of wine anu camphor, turpentine, 
or any other such irritating applications^ are high- 
ly improper, and sometimes make a fresh clean 
wound, (that would readily heal almost of itself,) 
inflame and perhaps mortily, or become a bad sore. 
Soretand bruuet. 

Over the whole sore, or where the part is bruis- 
ed, or where there is a tendency to suppuration, a 
itouhice slioold be applied and kept on By suitable 
oandages. The poultice mav be made of any kind 
of mnl, fine bran, bruised iinsee<l, or of mashed 
turnips, carrota, 8ic. The following has been 
founa useful as a common poultice. ** Fine bran, 
1 quart; pour on it a sufficient ouantity of boiling 
water to make a thin paste; to tnis aild of linseed 
powder enough to give it a proper consistence.*' 
The poultice may be kept on lor a week or ten 
days, or even longer, if necessary, changing it 
on(^ or twice a day; and cleaning the wound, when 
the poultice is removed, by washing it by means 
of a soft rag or linen doth, with water not more 
than blood warm, (some spoi^^esare too rough for 
this purpose); or, where the wound is deep, the 
water may be injected into it by a syringe, in oi>* 
dcr to clean it from the bottom. 

OinifntfUm 

In the course of a few days, when the wound, by 
care and proper management with the poultices, 
begins to put on a healthy appearance, aud seems 
to oe clean and of a reddish colour, not black or 
bloody, then there may be applied an ointment 
made of tallow, linseed oil, be^a* wax, and bo^' 
lard, in such proportion as to maka it of a consis- 
tence somewhat nrmer than butter. The ointment 
sliould be spread on some soft dean tow, and when 
applied to tne sore, it ought never to be tied hard 
upon it, (which U done too freqiieiiUy and veiy 



improperiy,) bat only fixed by a bandage of a pR>* 
per length and breadth, (for a mere cord is often 
improper,] so close and securely as to keep it 
from supping off. This application may be change 
ed once a tUy; or when neariy well, aiul discharg- 
ing but little, once in two days. 

O/ven ahUmenifar vatmdt. 

Put into a well glaxeil earthen vessel, 9 ounces 
of bees* v ax; melt it over a clear fire, and adil S 
ounces of rosin; when tliat is melted, put in half 
a pound of hogs* lanl; to this pnt A ounces of tur- 
pentine; keep stirrinr all the time with a clean 
stick or wooden matnla. When all is well mixed, 
stir in 1 ounce of^ finefv powdered verdigris. Be 
careful it does not boil over; strain it Uirongh a 
coarse cloth, and preserve it in a gallipot 'rhis 
ointment is very good for old and recent wounds^ 
whether in flesh or hoof; also galled backs, crack 
ed heels, mallenders, sallendera, bites, brokei 
knees, he. 
7 Wo/men/,' acctAnt to afffearanee of the part. 

When the wounded part begins to discharge 
whitish, thick matter, and is observed to fill op 
the general treatment and dressings to the sore 
now mentioned, should be continued: and in the 
course of the cure, the animal, when free of fever, 
may be diowed better prorision, and may Uke 
gentle exercise. If the animd be feeble, from tlie 
loss of blood originally, or from the long continu- 
ance of a feverish state, produced by the inflam- 
mation attending the wound, or from weakness 
arising from confinement, or connected with its 
constitution naturally; and if the wound appear to 
IfK. in a sutionary sUte, very pale and flabby on its 
edges, with a thin discharge, tlien better food may 
be given to it; and if Still no change should be ob- 
served, dong with the better food, the wound may 
he treated somewhat differently from what has 
been dready advised. The ointment may be made 
more stimulant, by adding to it some resin and less 
bees* wax, or what would be more stimulant still, 
some common turpentine; for it is only in very rare 
cases that oil of turpentine can be requisite. The 
effects of an dteration in the mode of treatment 
should be particularly remarked, and stimuhinu 
sliould be laid aside, oontinueil or increased, ac- 
cording as may be judj^ proper. Before change 
in;; the dressings applied to the wound, or before 
rendering tliera morq stimulant and active by using 
heating applications, the effect of closer bandaging 
nuty be tried; for sometimes, by keeping the parte 
a little more firmly together, tlie cure is promoted. 
Food and regimen. 
In case of severe wnundi^ attention should be 
pdd to the condition of the animd in other rea» 
pects. There being^ dways when such happen a 
tendency to violent inflammation and fever, that 
may end fatdly, &jeans should be employed to 
moderate both. The apartment sliould be cool aud 
airy, and so quiet that the animd should not be 
disturbed; the drink should not be warm but rathei 
cold, and given freely, though not in too Urn 
quaniilies at a time; the food should be sparingly 
given, and of a poorer quditv than usual, and 
sliould be rather succulent and laxative, than dry 
or apt to produce cosiiveness; bleedii^ may be 
employed either generally from a vein, or in some 
cases, when it can be done, by cupping from the 
hurt part, as in the case of a braiae (though this 
last will seldom be requisite or found convenient), 
and it may be done mans than once or twice, aa 
p«ay seem proper; laxative medidnes dso ought 
tu oe gkven aad repeated, as there may be occasion, 

Meceoi. 
These are swellings contdning matter, that maka 
their appearance in different parts of the body 
The R-nediea are, first, to bleed, then to waab 
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e twollco [Mirt with a quart of Tinegsr, in whicli | 
%in (listolve'l two oancvn of m1 ammoniac, ami j 
iiutf an ounce of suf|;ar of lead. If the swdlini^ | 
(foci not abate in two or three claya, apitly the sui»- J dara, ami the aame plan again to be employed. 



as will form the mata. Next evening g've bin i 
pint of castor, and half a pint nf linaeed oiL The 
animal is then to he fed as u«iual for two or thnx 



purHtinff (cKiltiee When the tnmoiir becomes 
■oft aniTiKiints, o| en it with a laneet, and let out I' 
th*s matter. Then dress it with batilioon ointment, j 
^itibtny or wart. , 

I'ie a stronr silk, or two or three h(H*s(*-hairs, 
round ihe necK of the wart, tightening it gradiial- 
i.' till it fiills away. Then dii» a piece of tow in ' 
Riuin-water and bind it on the sfmt for a whole day. ' 
Ileal tile sore with the green ointment 

Tfte atofzera. \ 

Bleed the animal copioiisly, (the disease is a tme | 
apoplexy), 3^ quarts at once; Uien give him half a 
pint of linseed oil, the same of castor oil, 4U grains ' 
< if calomel, 60 do. of jalap, and two ounces of 
tincture of aloes. Give liim twice a day warm 
bran mashes. 

For loaa of appetite. 

Take a quart of blood' from the neck, and give 
tiim a purging ball made as follows: Aloes, I ok. 
•alap, I drachm, rhubarb, 1 do. made into a ball 
vitli ea<or oil and half a drachm of ginger. ' 

InfUimetl bladtler. 



hflammaiion of the tMrwela. 
lliia not very common, but when it does occur 
dangerous, disonler is of two kinda. The ftrat or 
|)eritoneal influmroation besina with an «|>pearsnee 
of dulness and uneasiness m the animal; appetite 
diminished or totally 'gone; constant pawi..g vidt 
the fere feet, frequently trying to kick tlie belly; 
he lies down, rises sudd«^ly, looks round to lui 
flanka"-cr>untenance stn>ngly expressive of paint 
urine small, hi|^ coloured, and voided with great 
pain; pulse quick and small; leg^ and ears coMi 
profuse sweats; mortification and death. 

The second siK>cies of the disorder is wlien tit 
inflammation atlucks the internal coat of the intes- 
tines, and is generally accom{Mmied by a violent 
IHirging and some fever — the symptoms of the lat- 
ter, however, are much less violent, nor does the 
animal appear to be in so much paiu. 

Trcatmeni, 
In the first or peritoneal inflammation, the onlv 
dependence is on early and Inrge bleeilinrs. Is 
addition to this rub the' whole belly well with the 
Make the animal drink largely of flaxaeed ten, l| mustard embrocation, clothe the animal warmlr 
barluy or rice water, or any mucilaginous liquid, 
and inject a portion of the same frequently. Bleed- 
ing, and a dose of castor oil are never to be 
omittetl. Afler the oil has operated, gi\-e the fol- 
lowing ball cverr sixth hour: Puwdere<l nitre, half 
^n ounce, camphor, I drachm, liquorice powder, 
5 drs. honey sufficient to form the b;dl. Should 
tiiese means not relieve the animal, omit the ball, 
and give 1 drachm of opium twice a day. 

Jiloott apavin. 
Clip off the hair from the swelling, and rub all 
round outside of the swelling with a piece of hai-d 
brown soap, then apply to the sweUing a blister 
made of the following 

JiUaten'n^ ointment. 
Flogs' lard, half an ounce, bees' wax, 3 drachms, 
ffiibliinatc, in fine powder, half a drachm, S|)anish 
tlies, 2 drachms. Mix them all well, and spin^ad 
It on white leaLiier, aiitl apply it to the spaviu. 

Jione ajmx'in. 
This may be treated like the former; it is^ how- 
ever, generally incurable. The oiieration of firiiiz | 
(which should be done by a professed farricr)»and i 
turning to grass, aflbrd the only reasonable chunces I 
of relief. j 

Bota. ^ I 

Three kinds of worms infest the bowels of hor- ; 
scs, called by the Enelisli farriers bots, ti'uncheons, | 
and maw-worms, flu bot infests the great gut '• 
near the anus; it is a smull worm with a Urge ! 
head, and may be frequently observed in the dung. ! 
The tniiiclieon is short and Uiick, with a black- ; 
iiih head, and is found in the maw, where, if suf- ! 
tV'ivd to remuiii, it somctinurs pierces tlirough, and i 
thus is many a fine horse destroyed. 

The maw-worm is of a pale rt-J colour, resem- 
bling an caith worm, from two to thi*ee inches long, 
cticupying, also, the maw. 

St/mptoma of vforma in horaea. 
Stamping forcibly on the ground witli cither of 
his fore-feet, and freuuently striking at his belly 
with his hind ones. IJellr projecting and liard-^ 
looking frequently behind him, and groaning as if 
hi great pain. 

Remediea for xoorma. 
Keep the hcH-se fiH)m all kinds of food for one 
day; at night, eive him a small quantity of warm 
bran lUAsh, made as usual, and directly afVer, a ball 
made of 1 scruple of calomel, I do. of turpeth 
vuncraly md as much crumb of bread and hooey 



(with fresh sheep skins if possible), insert several 
rowels abouc the chest and birlly, putting into them 
the blistering ointment. As tlie honie is generally 
costive give him a pint of castor oil, and inject 
clysters of warm flaxseed tea, give him warm water 
or thin gruel or flaxseed tea to drink, mb his lefts 
with the hands well, and see that he has plenty of 
clean fresh litter. If in six hours the disease ii 
not relieved, bleed him again, and should the eo»- 
tireness continue repeat tlie oil and clysters. IQ 
afler siving all these reme<lies a faithful and coa- 
tinued trial, the pain should continue, reeourse 
may be had to the analyne clvster. 

In the second species of thfs disorder, bleediag 
nee<l not be resotml to unless the febrile sympComi 
run high. Clothe the horse warmlj, uso the mas' 
tard embrocation freely, and omit the oiL CKre 
him frequently bv means of a bottle (if he willont 
drink it) quantities of very thin gruel or flaxseed 
tea. If in spite of this tlie disease eontinnes, use 
the anodyne clyster; if that fail the astringent 
draught. ' The pain occasioned by phyaieking, is 
to be relieved by large clysters of thin frail or 
flaxseed, which produce copious emcuatjoai awl 
relieC 

Broken vnnd 
This is an incurable disease; all that can be dore 
is to relieve the animal for a time so aa to enable 
him to perform a day's work. To do this make 
the following 

Paate baU far broken-vitukd ttorwet. 
Assafoelidii two ounces, elecampane two ounces 
flowers of colt's-f(X)t two ounces, powdered aquiUi 
two drachiii\ linseeil powder one ounee, honev ai 
much as will make tlie mass. Divide it in toor 
balls and give one morning and evening; Much 
benefit may result from bleeding in this diaoriler 
at an e:trly period of the complaint. His food 
should be carrots or turnips. The hay, oats, or 
whatever is given, should be in small quimtities at 
a time, and always sprinkled with aleaa, soft 
watjur. 

Broken kneea. 
Apply a poultice of bread and milk or bread »d 
warm water to reduce the inflammation, then dreu 
the wound with basilieuu. 

Burnt or acalda. 
If slight, apply cold lead water; if exteoalve, a 
liniment maae of equal parts of linseed oil ami 
lime water. If there is much fever bleed 
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Canker. 

Cut HWRT freely all the diseased parts, and if 
iicressary ilraw the frog, then apply the 
Uniment for canker. 

Warm 6 ounces of Ur, mix with it drop by drop 
I o2. by measure of oil of vitriol, then add 1 oz. 
uf oi* of turi»entine. Bind this firmly on the part, 
i1csiro\ ing all the diseased protuberances with In- 
nar cniiMtic When the wound looks healthy, dress 
It with Uie green ointment. 

Capped hockf. 

If the swelling proceed from a bruise or a blow, 
VMthe it three or four times a day with salt and 
vinegar mvde warm, if it proceed from a natural 
cauic, apply the suppurating iM>ultice, and when 
matter is formed let it out, then use the green 
ointment. 

Cold. 

Take a quart of blood from the neck, then give 
warm masnes with a scruple of nitre in them. 
Pur«;ewith castor and linseed oil, and keep the 
at able warm. 

Coirmilaioru. 

Symptoma.— 'The horse raises his head higher 
than uiual and pricks up his ears — neck stiff and 
tinmovHbie, skin tight. He stands in a straddling 
posture, pants and breathes with difficulty. 

Cure Bleed him if his strength will permit it, 

mid his pulse is high, eye red, !cc. otherwise not 
If you obWrve bots or any otlicr kind of worms, 
pursue the treatment recommended for them. 

Couffh. 

Take a quart of blood from the neck, and give 
the following 

BaUJor cough. 

Half an ounce of \ enicc soap, half an ounce of 
nitre, ten grains of tartar emetic, and* ten grains 
of opium. Make these into a ball with honey, and 
l^ive one every other night Keep the horse warm 
iiiid remedy costiveness by castor oil. 

Cornc. 

Let the farrier cut them out with a sharp knife. 
Should they show a disposition to grow agaiit,toucli 
cisem with oil of vitriol or caustic and dress them 
with .rrern ointment Be careful in shoeing not 
to let tne tlioe press on tlie corn. 

Curb. 

Cauterize the curb in a line down its middle and 
then apply the blistering ointment 

Cracked lieeU. 

Poultice the parts with carrots or turnips boiled 
soft thr«» or four times, then anoint them with yeU 
low basilicon mixed with a liltlu green ointment 

T%e gripet. 

As aoon as the disease is oliservcd, give the 
draught below, and a clyster composed of 8 oz. 
common salt in six quarts of water gi'ucl or wurm 
water. If there is great pain with miirk pulse, 
take away tliree quarts of blood. The belly should 
be wcil rubbed with the mustard or other stimu. 
latine embrocation. If no relief is obtained in 
two Dours repeat the draught and eml>r»cntion. 
Mid should even this fail give him a pint of castor 
oil with one and a half ounces of laudanum. If 
castor oil cannot be had a pint and a quarter of 
bnteed oil may be used. 

Drtmght for gripe9. 

BalMm eopaiva 1 oz. oilof^ juniper 1 drachm, 
ipirit of nitrrnis ether half an ounce, mint water 
1 pint Mix for one dose. 

DUJ)ete9, 

This disord T, which consists in an involuntary 
dischai^ of the urine, which is pale and thin, fiv- 
qucntly proves fktal. To cure it, take a quail of 
lilood from the neck and give the following 
Ball for aiabetet. 

Peniiian haik four drmekms, ginger one drachm. 



it costive after it, give a pint of castor oil. Repca 
if necessary. 

Evet. 
Inflammation of the eyi;s is oflcn cured liy scft 
rifying with a lancet the iuRide of the upper anr 
lower orow, and the distended vessels of^ the ey« 
itself. It is to be remembei*ed that in treating ar 
inflammation of this important organ, we should 

1)roceed precisely as if^ treating a human being 
abouring under tne same complaint, an<l keep th'^ 
animal on short allowance, prevent costiveness, 
keep the stable cool and dark. 

Soreness or weakness of the eyes is cured by 
bleeding from the neck and using the following 

JEye-vftf^r. 

To one quart of water ptit tliree drachms of the 
sugar of lead and two drachms of white vitriol. 
When dissolved let it settle and pour off the clear 
liquor for use. A drop may be put into each eye 
three times a day with a feather. 
Film or cataract. 

There is no remedy for this but an experienced 
farrier. There ai-e a variety of washes, 8cc. re- 
commended by various authors, but they are use- 
less. 

Farcy. 

This disease commences in small hai*d knots, 
which soon l»ecome soft and ulcerous, gfucrally 
situated on the veins and extending upwards, ft 
is a contagious disorder, and not unfrequeutly ends 
in the glanders. 

Citre for farcy. 

0{ten the ulcers aii<t touch the inside of the 
edges slightly with powdered venligrease, by 
moMiisof a camePs hair .>encil. At the same time 
givu the following ball: White arsiMiic eight 
grains, and corrosive sublimate six grains, pow* 
dered and mixed with flour or bread or any other 
vehicle that will form a ball with molasses. Keep 
the animal warm, mix chopped carrots with his 
mashes. Intermit one day and give a siinilai ball 
— if it pui^e add 10 grains of opium to it. Attrnc 
constantly to the ulcers; wash them with warm 
soap-suds, and keep the animal by himself — if the 
disease gains the nostrils and head, and bee.omca 
glandem, shoot him at once. There is no i*emedy. 

Gffuse. 

Wash the part well with warm soa|>-suds twice 
a day, and if the swelling is great apply a poultice 
to it, wht'n the sores are cle»n%<Ml touch thein with 
a rag or feather dipped in the vulnerar}' water. 
Fonnderad foet. 

This is known by the contruc'ion of the hoof, 
wliicli will appear considerably smaller than the 
SDiirid one. 'I'he horse Jtist toMches the ground 
with the toe of llie foundered foot ou account ot 
pain, and stands in such a tottering «»ay that you 
nwy shove him over with your leuid. 

Cwe. — TakeofTllie 5»hoe, bh-ed fively from the 
thigh vein, and purge two i)r three (iir.es. Keep 
tile hair close lrimme<l anil ihi; parts clean. 

Ilnitf-hniruL 

Cut down several lines ivwxn the coronet down 
to the toe all round the lioufand fill tlie cuts with 
talliw and soap mixed. Take off the shoes and 
(if you can s^mre him) tui*n the animal into a wet 
lueadiiw, whei"e his feet will be kept moist Never 
remove tlie sole nor bum the lines down, as thit 
increases the evil. 

jAimpai. 

This consists in a swelling of the first bar of the 
upper p;date. U i| cured by rubbing the swelling 
iwoorthix'e times a day with half an ounce ot 
alum and the samoquantity of double refined sugar 
nrlxed with a little honey. 

LojcUy. 

Kerer attempt to stop the diiekarge too tuddiiii- 
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J or too lOon; this eommon but erroneous practice 
Imi killed manr fine horses. To begin the cum 
five htm the following 

Mild purging baiL 

RiiuoRrb in powder 1 ounce, magnesia half an 
oanoe, ealoroel I scruple, oil of aniseed 1 drachm, 
make up a ball with honey and liquorice powder. 
Next day give the horse 1 fluid ounce of liquid 
laudanum, with ^20 mins of tartar emetic in a pint 
vf water. On the third day repeat the purge, tneo 
the drench, until the animal is well. 
InJIammtUion of the htngt. 

Bleed the animal copiously as soon as the eom- 

}>laiut is ueroeived, ana refieat it in six houn if the 
ever, quickness uf breathing, kc do not abate. 
Blister his '^'Ics, rowei the chest, ^ id give the 
following bah, which is to be taken morning and 
evening until the staling :s considerably increased, 
one a (lay will then be sufficient. Grass or bran 
mashes should be the food. 

The ifolL — Powdered nitre 6 drachms, camphor 
1 di-Mchm, as much syrup and linseed meal as will 
form the balL 

Midleiulert. 

Wash the cracks well with warm soap-suds and 
a sponn, and then with the vulnerary water twice 
every day, wi|>e the parts dry and apply the green 
ointment 

^tunge. 

Wash with soap-suds and vulnerary water, and 
puree with castor oil. Peed tlie horse well and 
worii him moderately. 

Molten jrecue. 

Bleed and pur]<;e moderately, feed regularly on 
a diminished allowance. 

J^otteviL 

Pring the swelling to a head as any other tumour 
by the suppurating poultice, which is made as 
f liows: 

Suppurating p9tdtice. 

Take four handsful of bran and three middling 
sized turnips, boil them till soft, beat them well 
together; then boil them again in milk to a thick 
poultice, adding to it *! ounces of linseed ami half 
a |K)und of hog^s lard. 

QuUtor, 

Make an opening for the matter to descend 
from all the neiglibouring sinuses. Keep the parts 
well cleaned with warm soap-suds, then inject the 
vulnerary wuier into the sinuses. If ftiere is a 
core touch it aiih caustic, wlien this is discharged 
dress with the green ointment. 

Hing bone. 

If recent blist«^r the iiart, if an old afTeotion re- 
course must be had to nring. 

Sojul-'crack. 

Remove .he shoe and ascertain carefuUr the ex- 
tent of tlie injury; if the crack is superficial, fill 
it with the composition below, and keep the foot 
cool and moist. If the crack has extended to the 
sensible parto, and you can see any fungous ficsh, 
with H small di awing knife remove the edges of 
the crack .'d horn tliai pi'ess upon it. Touch the 
fungus with caustic, dip a roll of tow or linen in 
tai- Hiid bind it firmly over it. The whole foot is 
to l>e kept in a bran poultice for a few days or 
until the lameness is removed. A shoe may then 
be ptit on so as not to press on the diseased part 
IMie pK dget of tow may now be remove<l, the crack 
filled witli the compobilion and the auinud tunied 
into some soft meadow. 

Composition for •and'Crack, 

Beeswax four ounces, yellow resin two ounces, 
*onnuon turi»cntine one ounce, tallow or suet half 
«n ounce. To be melted together. 

SU-ftut% 

AxH hon^ subitaooet oo the back under the Md- 



dle. Take hold of them with ■ pair rf nincen 
and cut them out radically: leave no pa«i behind 
or they will grow again. Dreai the voomI with 
Uie green ointment. 

SaUenden 
Require the same treatousat at maUeaden^ vhick 



In whatever part of the body thia aeddent oa- 
eura, the treatment should be perfect rest, mode- 
rate bleeding and purging till the inflammation ii 
reduced, when any tumulating embrocation may 
be nsed. 

Stnmgm, 

Take away a quart a bfood and throw np a 
laxative elyater; then rive one ounce of aalt^-petre 
and one fluid ounce of sweet ^»irita of nitre ia a 
pint of water. 

Strongly, 

This is known by a swelling between the jsw- 
bone and the root of the tongue. If a large tn- 
mour appear under the jaw apply the auppnratini; 
poultice. When it is ripe open it, aqucexe out the 
matter and reapply a warm poulUce. In a lev 
' days it will run off. Give warm bran maahea avi 
gentle exereite. 

TkruA. 

Remove the shoe and pare off all the nggd 
parts io as to expoae the diaeaaed nmts; after 
cleaning the frog nicely apply a aoloAion of blue 
vitriol and shortly after twur some melted tsr 
ointment into the' defl of the frog and cover in 
whole sur&ee with tow soaked in the aame, and 
on the tow a flat jiiece of wood about the width of 
the frog, one of its ends oassing under the toe of 
the shoe, the other extending to the back part of 
the fi-og and bound down by croaa pieeea ot wood. 
the emls of which are placed under the alioe. R(> 
(leat the dressing evecy day. 

Froet. 

This is a disease most common to young horsei^ 
and consists in a long swelling of die parotid glud, 
beginning at the roots of the ears and deaccnding 
downwards. If it ia painful and inflamed, apply 
*he pofUtice— if it suppurates open the lamp, kt 
out the matter and dress with the green ointaent 
If it is hard and indolent tpply strong mereorisl 
ointment to disperse it and bleed moderatdr. 

mndgalU, 

These swellings appear on each aide of the baek 
sinew, above the fetlock. It is dangerous to punc- 
ture them as is sometimes done, aait may nrodoee 
an incurable Ismeness. Tight bandages ancTrooiit- 
ening the parts frequently with a atrong aoiuUon 
of sal ammoniac io vinegar may do some good. 

Woundt. 

All the roles laid down in thia book Ibrtbe 
ti^eatment of wounds in the human snl^ecty SPP^.^ 
strictly to horses. As in simple cuts, however, 
sticking plaster cannot be used, the edgea of the 
wound should be neatlv stitched together. Much 
can be done also by the judicious appHeatioa of 
bandars. Pamera, generally, are in Uie habit of 
punuiiig such absurd, cruel, snd &ul praetiees in 
these cases, either hy cutting off a part that appctrJ 
to be iiarlly torn from its connection, or by unng 
stimulating applications, that it becomes neoessanr 
to repeat again, that all the rules laid down lor tbe 
treatment of wounds in this work as apnllcableto 
man are equally so to the noble animal of whidi 
we are speaking. Read over these rules. Substi- 
tute the wonl ** horse** for •• patient '• and/ou wil. 
be at no loss how to proceed. 

Bleeding in general. 

Bleeding is ()ften the most useful and efficac'cus 
means of curing diseases in horses, kco. In in- 
flamnwtory affe^oos, it U ge«<«t«l^ the firat 
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dy retorted to, and iU immediate lalittaiy effeeti 
ai'e ofteD Mirpriting. 

>Vhen it it iieeeHary to lessen tlie whole quan- 
tity of bood in the system, open the juKuIar or 
neck vein. If the inflammation is loopl, bleed 
where it ean be eonveniently done, eitlier from the 
pHft affected, or in its vicinity, as by opening the 
]ilate vein, superficial vein oi the thigh, or tempo- 
ral arteries. 

In fevers of all kinds, and when inflammation 
attacks any important organ, as the brain, eyes, 
lungs, stomach, intestines, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ko. bleeding is of the greatest use. It diminishes 
the quantity of blood in the body; and by this 
means prevents tlie bad consequences of inflamma- 
ti^m.^ The quantity of blood to be taken varies ao- 
cordiiw to the age, size, condition, and constitu- 
Vion of the hone, and urgency of the symptoms. 

From a large strong horse, four or six quarts 
will generally be requisite, and this mi^ be re- 
]»eaced in smaller quantities if symptoms demand 
It. The blood, in these diseases, must flow from 
a large orifiee maile in the vein. A horse should 
never be suffered to bleed upon die ground, but 
into a measure in order that the proper 'quantity 
ma^ be taken. Young horses, also, while shedding 
Uieir teeth, have sometimes much constitutionu 
irritation, which bleeding relieves. But in tliese 
affections it is very rarely necessary to bleed to the 
same extent as in fevers, kc; two or three quarts 
generaliy sufllee to be taken awav. 
Fvlnt99 of blooa. 

Ifoderate bleeding, as fi-om two to three or four 
quarts, is also used to remove fuloeu of habit, or 
plethora, attended with slight inflammatory syinn* 
toms. In this case the eyes appear heavy, dull, 
red or inflamed, frequently closed as if asleep; the 
pidse small, and oppressed; the heat of the body 
somewhal increased; the legs swell; the hair also 
rubs offl Horses that are removed from grass to a 
warm stable, and full fed on hay and com, an'd not 
•iiflioiently exercised, are ver}* subject to one or 
more of these symptoms. Regulating the quanti- 
ty of food given to him, proper exercise, and oc- 
<ysioual laxatives, as the following powder, will 
be eominonly found sufficient after tne first bleed- 
inz, and operation of an aloetic pui'ge. In slight 
afteetioQS of this kind, a brisk purge will otlen 
alotie be siiflioicnt. 

jMxaHite and tSapfioredc i)awder» 

Take of woens of antimony, nnely levigated, 
nitre, cream of tartar, and flower of sulphur, of 
each, 4oi. 

Powder and mix them well together for use. 

One table-spoonful of this mixture may be given 
t*very night and moniiug, in as much scalded uran, 
or a feed of cora moistened with water, tliat the 
powflers may adhere thereto. 

'IVis powder will be found excellent for such 
horses as are kept on dry meat, whether they be 
ill the stable, or travel on tlie road; also for stal- 
lions in the spring of the year, as thev not only 
keep tlie body co<m and open, but cause liim to east 
liis eoat, and make his skin appear as bright as 
silk. 

Purging, 

In obstinate grease an'^ swellings of the legs, ao- 
companif U with lameness of the iuiots, dry coughs, 
woiTUS, diseases of the skin, uirey, apoplexy or 
staggers, afleetions of the liver, and several other 
«tiaeases treated of in tliis book, mercurial purges 
are of the greatest service. They purge; clestroy 
worms; generally increase the flow of urine; ope- 
rate n[ton the skin, liver, and otlier viscera in a pe- 
culiar manner; cause a healthful action in these 
parts; and remove many chronic eoinplaints ioci- 
oeuitotlMliorM. Great caution ii oeeessaiy dur- 



ing their operatioo, lest the bccse take eoIJ. The 
water given him must be warm, and when exer- 
cised he should be property clothed. 

Horses that are kept on dry meat, and are full 
fed, with little or no exercise, require rnnilar 
purging every six months, uith two oi: three doses 
each time, allowing proper intervals between each; 
and those horses which run in stage>co%ches, 
oliaises (whose labour is often more 'ban their ii»> 
tural strength is able to bear), snd such whose legs 
are inclined to swell — all »eauire puigative mecu- 
cines; the use of which would be a means of pre- 
venting many of tlie diseases tliat attack this usefiA 
animaH 

Ti prepare horeet for phytic. 

After violent exercise, horses are liable to lose 
their appetite, and to have their stomach loadt^l 
with crudities and indigested matter; the noo- 
removal of which, by the use uf proper physic, ia 
tlie chief cause why so many die daily. Freviously 
to administering a purge, the body should be pre- 
pared. 

The pro|ier method of pretiaring a horse for 
physic, IS to give him two or three mashes of the 
scalded bran and oats, and warm water, for three 
or four days together. Tliis will suftkin the freces^ 
and promote the oi>erationof the medicine. Uut 
if a strong purge be j^iven to ahorse of costive ha- 
bit, without preitaration, it will pi-obably occasion 
a violent inflaroniaiioii. 

Purgative baUt for hortee. 

Take of Barmidoes aloea 7) oz.; Castille soap, 
1} oz.; powder ginger, 1 j oz.; oil of aniseed, S 
drachms; syrup, a sufficient quantity to make 6 
balls, each of which is a dose. 

Drink to check over purging. 

Take of prepared chalk, ginger, and aniseeds, m 
powder, each 1 ounce, essential oil ot peppermint 
15 drops, rectified spirit of wiue, ^ an ounce. 

Mix tlie whole in a pint and a hal^of warm lii^ 
seed gniel, and give it. 

JInotJier. — ^Take of prepared clialk, 2 ounces^ 
aniseeds, and caraway seeds, in powder, each I oz.* 
opium, I a drachm. Mix, and give it in a {lint of 
linseed gruel. 

Jietiingent drink after looeenett. 

If the looseness continue, after tlie above (hnnk 
has been administered for 9 orS days, the follow* 
iiiK astringent drink may be given. 

Take ot pomegranate shell, in powder, and pre 
pnred testaceous powder, each 1 oz.; Dover's now 
ders, and ginger |iowflered, eacli 8 dradims. Mix, 
and give in a pint of warm grucl, and repeat twice 
a day. 

Cough drink. 

Take of Barbadoes tar, aui sated balsam of sol- 
(ihur, each 1 oz. Incorporate tliem with the yolk 
of an egg, then add, nitre, 1 oz., ginger, 4 an os., 
tincture of opium, I oz. Mix them togetuer. 

Let this drink be gradually mixed in a pint ot 
warm ale or linseed tea, and gi\e it in the morning 
fasting; let the horse stand without meat for two 
houra after, tlien give him a mash of scalded bran 
and oats and wai*m water. Repeat every otlier 
momiiig, for three or four times. 

Fever ball for /tor tee. 

Take of antimoniai powder, tartarised artimony, 
and camphor, each 1 draclim; nitre and Castille 
soa|i, each S do.; Barbadoes aloes, 8 'Imchms. 
Mix, and beat them into a ball with syi-up of buck- 
thorn. .^ 

Let this ball be givM to the horse about S hours 
after bleeding; and in 6 hours after giving him the 
ball, let himliave the following 
Purgative diiuk. 

Take of Epsom salts, 4 oz ; nitre, ) an oz.; 
eoarae sugar, two ubie-spoooiful. Dissolve tliem 
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in a quart of gprtiel; th«n atM 10 oz. of castor oil. 
Mix, ami give it while new milk warm. 

Atler the first ball is given, the aloes ma^ be 
lefi out, and then the ball and drink may be given 
onou a dar fone in tlie morning, and the other in 
tlie eveniiie), until a proper passage be obtained. 
PmoerfiU mixtitre for fivers. ^ 

If the fever still continue to iiiercase, it will be 
Iiro|>er to taic a lilile more blood from him, and 
then to liave reeourHe to Uie followin|^ fever powder. 

Take of eini:tic Uilar, t oz.; calcined antimony, 
2 oz.; calcined hurtshom, 1 oz. Mix, and grind 
them m a mortar to a fine powder; then put them 
in a bottle for um*; 2 ilrachms of these powders 
are a prosier dnse for a horse. 

A <iosc of thiii powder, with one ounce of nitre, 
roay be given twice or tlircc times a day, in a pint 
of wariu gruel, or hi; made into a ball with eon- 
serve of roses. If the fever be vio.ent, and the 
lioi'se in a raging state, ^ an ounce of tincture of 
opium may \ni Htlded to eHch dose of powders. 
J}ii'uh for tin iujlamnuitory fever. 

Take ut'urtur vineiic, 1 drachni; pi-epared kail, 
^ oz. ; camphor, I dntchni, rubbed into powder, 
u'ith a few drops of spirit of wine. 

This drink is excellent for all kinds of inflamma- 
tory fevers; especially such as are attended with 
imminent dang<'r. It may be given eveiy four 
t«oui*s, or three times a day, in a pint of water- 
gruel. 

Purffinj^ ball for JauwUce. 

Take of HarbatlfK'S aloes, fifira 4 to 5 drachms; 
white HUliiuoiiial powder, and Castille soap, each 
9 <lr<ichniH; calomel, 1 drHchni. Mix, and beat 
ihc'iu into a UhII with a sufRcienL qiiuiitity of syrup 
olbiickllioni. 

The horse should hare a couple of mashes tlie 
day before this ball is given, by way of prefMira- 
Uon, and the ball should be given fasting the morn- 
ing foilnwifig; let liim fiM for two hours alter, then 
give him a luAh of Bcaidfil bi-an and oats, with 
Hiirin wuler, and u-eat him in the same manner as 
for other physic. 

Hfttorative hallt after jainulice.^ 

Take of geoliun Slid caraway si*eds, ia powder, 
of each, K oiuices; p<iwdercd ginger, and precipi- 
tMtt.'d iiid[ihui' of aotimoiiy, of eifbh 6 drachms; 
Cusiillc fco.i|i, 1^ oz.; and honey sufficient to form 
into 6 balls. 

One of lliesi' balls should be given every otlier 
I'ay for some time. 

Pectoral biUUfor broken vind. 

Tiike ()f llarbadikfs Utr, Venice turpentine, and 
Castille soup, each 'J ounces; siiuills, in powder, 1 
ounce; cHloiuel, J d'*aclims. llcat ihem well to- 
gether; then add, niliv, 2 oz., aniseeds and cara- 
way seeds, fre^h pow<lereil, each 1 oz. Beat them 
into a mass with honey and liquorice ^>owder, and 
divide into ten balls. 

AUeruUve batis for turfeit^ mmige^ Ue, 

Take of precipiiated suliiliur of antimony, gen- 
tian root, and socotriiie aloes, each 1 oz. in fine 
powder; nitre, t2 oz.; calomel, and cantharidet, io 
j>owder, each 'i di-achms. Mix, and make them 
into a in;iss tor balls, with hone^ or ti*emcle. Each 
Irdl to weigh L ounce and a halt. 

These bulk will be found very useful in many 
diseases; such as surfeit, hidebound, mange, grease, 
or swelled legs, lameness of the joints, molten- 
grease, intlamination rf the eyes, and, indeed, in 
all lingering and obstinate diseases. One ball may 
be given every other morflH^g, for a fortnight or 
three weeks together. 

AstiingetU biUifjr profiue staking. 

Take of galls and alum, in tine |iowder, of each 
i draduus; Peruvian bark, } ounce. Make iutu a 
Mdlf Willi honey or treaole. 



It will be proper to repeat this ball 
ing, and, if the disease is obstinaU, every ni^at 
and moniing, and continue until the urine is dtmin- 
ished to about its natural quantity. 

Restorative bails for profuse staMng, 

Take of gentian root, in powder, half an oance; 
ginger, powderad, 8 drachmii alum, 1 dnduuf 
treacle, sufficient to make into a ball. 
Mercwiul ball for m w iwm . 

Take of calomel and Canille soap, of each 1 dr.; 
worm-seed, in powder, half an ounce. Beat them 
into a ball with syrup of buckthorn. 

This ball should be given at night, and the fol- 
lowing drink, or pnrging ball, the next mnming. 
j}rinkfor worms. 

Take of Barhadoi's aloes, from 3 to 6 drachms 
(aceording to their size and strength), worm-seed 
and gentian, in powder, each ^ an oz.; carawsr 
seeds, in iMiwder, 1 oz. Mix, and give in a pint 
of strong decoction uf wormwood, and repeat in 
about 4 or 5 days; but omit giving the mercurial 
ball after the first time. 

Purging batlfor the vorms. 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, 8 drachms; ginger, 
Castille soap, and oil of savin, each S drachmf; 
synip of buckthorn, sufficient to make them into s 
ball. 

This purge is calculated for a strong hone; but 
it may be made weaker, by lessening the quantitr 
of aloes to 6 or 7 drachms, which are, in general^ 
sufficient after a mei curial ball. The horse should 
have mashes, warm water, and proper exercise. 
Stomach drink after tfie ex/nttsion of the -wormt. 

Take of compound spirit of ammonia, and s«ect 
spirit of nitre, each 1 oz.; gentian root, in powder, 
1} oz.; Peruvian bark, and nieni picra, in powder, 
each half an ounce, horse-spioe, 8 oz. Mix the 
whole in three pints of ale, and divide into thrut 
[uirts, and give one every moniing fasting. 

Two hours after, give him a mash and warm 
water* The virtues of this drink deserve Uie hij^i- 
est commendation in restoring those horses which 
have been much reduced by some lon^-continued 
dis<rase; as in lowness of spirits; debility, and re- 
laxation of the solids; a loss of apiietile; and f^NT 
such also as are over-ridden, either in the field or 
on the road. 

Balls for the stagjters. 

Take of James's {lowders, t2 m-achras, tiirroerie, 
and cream of taitar, each half an o*ince. Make 
tliem into a ball with conserve of rosea or honey; a 
sufficient ((uantity. 

Clyster for convulsions. 

Take of linseed, and valerian root, each, 4 oz.; 
boil them in 3 quarts of water to 4 pints; add, Ejt- 
som salts, 4oz.; assafortidu, \ oz.; opiun, S dr. 
Dissolve the whole in the abo\e while hot, and ap- 
ply it new milk warm. 

This is a moat powerful clyster in all disorders 
of the intestines, that are attended with pain and 
convulsions, or spasms. In tliose parts, such as 
a violent atuok o4 the colic, proceeding froiii au 
obstruction in the u» nai-^ {lassage. 

7*0 cure g^tp^' tu ho'w. 

This disorder goes by different iuimet in differ* 
ent districts of the counuy x as tret, from ihu uiica* 
siness attending it; liols, from its being thought to 
arise from these animals or worms, &e. l*be 
animal looks dull and rejecU his food; becomes 
restless and uneasy, freipiently pawiufn voids his 
excrements in small qiiaiilities, and olten tries 10 
stale; looks round, as it towanis his own flank, or 
the seat of complaint, soon appeal's to get won^ 
often lying down, and sometimes twldeidy rising 
up, or* at times irying to roll, even in the lubic, 
lico. As tbr disorder goes on, the paiu becomes 
more violeoi* tic appears mure restlMS still, ku-ka 
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•t hia belly, groana, rolli often, or tumblei about, 
wltli other marks of great agitation; becomes fe- 
vQrisb, and lias a cold moisture at the roots of his 
ears and about liis flanks, and when he lies at rest 
a little space, begins to perspire strongly, and to 
get coTere«. with sweat more or less prcrf'use. 

In most cases of ordinary gripes, sig^s of flatu - 
lenoe, or of the presence m air confined in tlie 
bowels, occur and constitute a part of the disease, 
or increase iu The removal of it is, therefore, an 
object to which the attention of most grooms has 
been in a chief degree directed,- and as it can fre- 
quently be got rid of, and the disease cured, by 
exciting the powerful action of the intestinea, cor- 
dial and stimulating medicines are had recourse to, 
snul, no doubt, in many hare afforded relief. Some 
furriers, indeed, without much care in disUnguisli- 
ing cases, almost exdusiTeW rely upon such, and 
employ them too freely. This, however, sliouhl 
not be done: for it sometimes happens, that disor- 
ders not unlike flatulent colic or gripes do occur, 
when there is neither pent up air prosent, nor any 
rulazAtion or want of energy and action in the iik- 
tcstines themsclvea, and stimulating roe<licines 
midht Iheti do no g(K>d, but ofteu much mischi'^C 

When tlie disorder is early discovered, or has 
newly come on, it will be proper to lose no time 
to get ready a clyster, and likewise a medicinal 
drauglit for removing die wind and abating the 
|Miiu. After amoving with tlie hand anv excre- 
ment in the great gut that can' be readied by it, a 
clyster, made of five or six quails of water, or wa- 
ter-gruel, blood warm, and six or eight ounces of 
common salt, may be 'lyected: and one or other of 
Uie following draughu may be given, belbre or 
about the same time: 

Dr€MglU for the tame. 

Take of Venice tuq>entine, 1 oz., beat it up 
with tlie yolk of an eeg, and then add of peppei^- 
mint water, or even of common water, if tlie other 
is not at band, t pint and a half (English measure) 
Mid 8 ounces of whiskey or gin. 1 uis will serve 
for one dose. 

•^ofA^r.— Take of table beer, a little warmed, 
1^ pint (English); common pepper or powdei-ed 
pnger, 1 tea-spoonful; gin, whiskey, or rum, from 
ti to 4 ounces, or from 1 to 8 glasses full; these 
loized together for one dose. 

a^tfMrr.— Oil of turpentine, 1 ounce, and water- 
gniel, 1 1-8 pints (English) mixed, for a dose. 

These and the like preparations may be given 
cither out oi a bottle, or drench-horn, one or two 

Iiersons raising and keeping properly up tlie horse's 
iiwd; while another, who administers the medi- 
cine, pulls out, and a little aside, the tongue, with 
liis left hand, and with the other pours ,^ the 
•JraugfiL 

Fttrther treaimeni. 
Cordial drenches of the kinds recommended, 
witli ilie clyster, will have dfect in ordinary cases 
to relieve the disorder. But should this nut be the 
CMC, after waiting an hour or two (longer or shorter 
•Kcordiiig to tlie severity of the ailment, or the pe- 
riod since its commencement), then the medicine 
Should be repeated, but in a less dose than at first — 
jKrlians one-half or twu-Uiirds of the former quan- 
tity. Tlie horse sliould be occasionally walked out, 
iiroiierly covered with clotlies, lest the chill air 
briU;; on shivering, and give rise to feverish'iiess; 
Mod his belly should be now and then rubbed a eon- 
ciderable lime at once, five or ten minutes, but 
with intervals of rest, so that it may have time to 
itJile or duii^. If the diaonler does not yield to 
Cheie raroedies, then o*.hers must be employed of 
• mc*re active nature. Some ^lersons recuiuiueud 
KSkMior o«* ill Uie pro|K>rtion of half a pint to a pint 
(LiiglishX with au ounce or two of laudiinum, or 



tincture of opium, mixed with water-gruel, in the 

auantily of a pint (English) or rather less. In case 
ie hoi's^ has lain down, and continued so for some 
time, and is covered with sweat, when he riseii, 
two or more persons should be employed to rub 
him dry, and ne shouKl also be kept well clothed. 
The stable should be airy, moderately cool, ami 
hia place in it roorot and well littered, to keep him 
from hurting himself should he roll abouL 
Wfdte'e Sail /or gripet. 

Draughts of liquid medicine operate more spee- 
dily than any other form; but as the disorder may 
attack a horse during a journey, where such cannot 
readily be procured, Mr White has given a receipt 
for a ball for the convenience of thcMe who travel; 
and if it be wrapped up closely in a piece of lilad- 
der, it may be kept a considerable time witliout 
losing its power. The ball is composed of the fol- 
lowing ingredients, viz. Castille soap, 3 dr.; cam- 
phor, 3 dradims; ginger, 1 drachm and a half; and 
Venice turpentine, 6 dradiros; to be made into a 
ball for one dose. 

Laxukuutm draughU 

Laudanum may be used in cases of urgency, es- 
pecially in tlie wet or lax gripes. Take a quart of 
oeer, and make it a very little warmer than blood 
heat; then put a table- spoonful of powdered gin- 
ger into it, and a small wincrglassful of laudanum, 
just before it is given to the horse. This, in most 
cases, will give ease in a short time; but it 
the complaint is exceedin|^ly violent, give about 
half the above quantity again in 15 or 91) minutes. 
As s^on as the pain seems to be abate<l, if tlie belly 
is costive, give the horse a putative. In case of 
looseness no purgative must be given, the lauda- 
num, which is of a binding nature, will correct iL 

When |>ain is occasion^ by inflammation, it is 
seldom proper to employ opium, or any medicine 
of tliatkiml; but when it depends upon spasm, or 
irritation, no medicines are so beneficial. In in- 
flammation of the bowela, for example, opium 
would certainly do much injur}', but in flatulent 
or spasmodic colic, or gripes, it seldom fails of 
success. 

Jinotlier anodyne medic^. 

\Vhcn horses are affected witli colic, or where 
the use of anodynes are' requisite, the following 
preparation mav be given: namely, opium, 1 dr. 
or 60 grains; Cauille soap, 8 dr., and powdered 
aniseed, half an ounce or 4 dr. ; to be made into a 
ball with sjrup, for unc dose. 

In speaking of tlie medicines for gripes, or the 
flatulent colic,' someumcs termed fret, Air Whi.e 
mentions, domestic remedies may be employed 
when proper medicines cannot be pi'Ocure<l in tiuie. 
For tliii purpose a draught may be readily made 
up of a pint of stining peppermint water, with 
about 4 ounces of gin, and any kind of ipice. 

Another, — A pint of port wine, with spice or 
ginger. 

Another. — Half a pint of gin diluted with 4 ox. 
of water and a litttle giuger. 

Anotfter, — ^l^ake of Epsom salts, G oz. ; Castilla 
soap, sliced, 8 oz. Dissolve them in 1} pints of 
warm ^rucl; then add^ tincture of opium, ^ oz.| 
oil of junifier, 8 drachms. Mix, and give tliei* 
iicw-milk warm. 

This drink may be repeated every four or five 
hours, till the symptoms begin to abate. 
7W0 tame vhen on a Jevirney. 

Take of tiuctuiv of opium, and oil of juniper, 
each 8 drachras< sweet spirit of nitre, tincture of 
beuzoin, and aromatic spirit of ammonia, eadi ^ 
oz. Mix tliem togetlier lu a bottle for one drirk; 
and give it in a pint of warm grueL 

For tlie colic, flatulency, and colicky pains of 
the iutesliucs, this di-iuk will be lioaud a valuable 
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iwnlial. It may be repeftte<l evvrj two hours un- 
til the 9Tm|»tom8 abule. 

Jlnotuer.'—The eom)>lBiiit mtkj be remof ed br 
warm beer aiid ginger, or a eoraial ball, miiea 
with warm beer. 

It i« neveiaary In repeat the caution given re- 
•Itecting the necettity of dittinguiahing tne flatu- 
lent, or windy, or aiMtnuMlie enlie, from the in- 
flammatory one, and from that which «le|iends on 
ooMiveueM. It it alwiiys neecMary to cmptf the 
bowels by means of clyMers; and, shoulil the norse 
have appeared dull and heavy prefions to the at- 
tack, it will be adviiable to bleed. If oostiveness 
altends it, give a laxative drench after the paroz- 
y*m, which will prevent its return. 

To cure mrfeU ar bad atai in honet. 

Take crocus metallurum, or liver of antimony, 
1 OS.; sprinkle it with water, or mix it with moist 
bran. l*his may be given to horses ribject to this 
dison^r once a day, among their oats; it relieves 
the appetite, destroys worms, sweetens the blood 
against all obstructions, opens the pasa^^es, and 
improves tired and lean horses in a great degree; 
it is also of great service in coughs and shortness 
of breath. It may be given daily from S to 4 
weeks, and will soon produce a fine coat The 
horse may be workeil while he is taking the medi- 
cine, care being taken not to expose him to wet or 
cold. 

Urine haUffir Aarte*. 

Mix together, 1 ux. of oil of juniper, 1 os. of 
balsam oT sulphur, 8 ox. of Venice turpentine, 4 
ox. of sal prunella, 1 lb. of black nisin. 

Melt all together gently, over a slow fire, in an 
iron pot, and make up into balls of the size of a 
nutmeg. 

Jinoiher. — ^Take of nitre, 3 lbs. resin, S lbs. 
ibap, 1} do. juniper berries, 1 lb. oil of juniper, 
H ox 

To be made up into balls, of the common sixe, 
with spirits of tuqientine. 

To curt diaeaut in haroct^feet. 

Every person may see, upon turning up the bot- 
tom of a horse's foot, an angular projection point- 
ing towards the toe, teniie«l the frog and its bars; 
the remainder, or hollow part, being technically 
termed the sole, tliouji^i tlie entire bottom of the 
foot might better receive this name. It is certain, 
however, that ** the frog and sole** require pressure 
— a coneenial kind of pressure without eoncussion 
—that shall cause the sensible, inside, or quick- 
sole, to perform its functions of absorbing the 
serous particles secreted, or deposited therein, by 
the bloud vessels. If tlie frog and iu bars are 
{termitted to remain in such a state as to reach the 
ground, wherever the sod hanpens to be soft, or 
yielding, the hollow part of tne sole receives its 
due proportion of pressure laterally, ami the whole 
sole, or surface of the foot, is thereby kept in 
Sealth, or rather, free from canker. 

jn'tftxtUion, 

Every veterinarian, of sense, will perceive the 
necessity of keeping tne heels apart; vet, alchougih 
the immediate cause of their eootraetin^ is so uni- 
versally known and reeognixed, tlie injudicious 
inctbod (to call It by no harsher name) of nearing 
away the frog and sole, which prevents the bars 
from ever trucliing the ground, is still oontiMied 
to an alarming extent 

So much for iirevention. When disease comes 
on, which may be accelerated by two other sneeies 
uf misiminagemcnt, another course is usually fol- 
lowe<l, not less it judicious than the first mentioDed 
uriffiiial cause of all the mischief 

Horses* hoofs are of two distinct kinds or shane; 
the one being oval, hard, darfc-ooloured and think, 
Ibe other ixhimI, palirii, iMi thio in the wall, or 



cnist of the hoof. The firtt have a different khid 
of frog from the latter; this being broail, thid^ 
and sf»fl, whilst the oval hoof has a frog thtt is 
long, acute, and hard. The nifs, whic% hard- 
work and frequent shoeing oeeaaion on the homy 
hoof of the round foot, produce r^igef* frovs also, 
both being thus pared away to make a fiiir Doitom 
to receive the shoe f bumii^ hot!)« 'he whole sup- 
port is so fiir redueeci, and the aenaible nole coming 
much neansr the groand, beeomea tender and lia- 
ble to those painful concussions which bring on 
lameness— principally of tlie. fore feeL Contra^ 
tion of those kirils of heels which belong to the 
cart-horse, and pommiee-fbot, are the consequence. 
The oval foot pertains to the aaddle-borae, the 
hunter, and bit oTblood kind, whose tiold pro j <c»» 
ing frogs the farriers remove, and these being con^ 
|iellcd to perfonn long and painful joumcra, ever 
starting or going off with the same leadfing^faK, 
and continuing the same thronghont, binieiiess is 
contracted in that foot, which none ean aceonnt fbr, 
nor even find out whereabout it may be aeaied. 
Applications of ** the oyls," (that egregi«ms eom- 
(HMind of folly, ignorance, and bmudity,) follow 
the tirat appearaitee of lameness, and are narie 
alike to the shouliler, the leg, and the sdc, under 
the various pretences of rheumatism, strain in the 
shoulder, and founder. The real eauae, however, 
is not thought of, much less removed; but, on the 
contrary, the evil is usually augmented, by remov- 
ing the shiie, and drawinfj^ the sole to ttie ^nick 
neariy, in search of soppoaititioiis coims, surbatiags, 
fee. — iMretended remetnea that were never knowa 
to cure, but which might hare been all prevented 
by the simplest pcvoautions imaginable. These 



Ist Let the frog and sole acquire their iiatun 
thickness.*-* 

9d. Lead off sometimes with one leg, sometimes 
with the other.— 

9d. Stuff the hollow of the boo£i (all fonr oi 
them) with cow-dung, ehn^nr it entinely once 
a day. In every case, it is advisable that he ba 
worked moderately; for it is useless to talk to the 
owners of horses, about giving the aHlieted aBimal 
an entire holiday at grass. 

Should the pro|>rietnr of the beast be a sordid 
customer, the farrier can expect no 4bt for sock 
simple advice as is here givent so he irust procurs 
a phialful of water, and putting tbetein a littla 
saltpetre, (nitrated kali of the Bho|M), and a little 
colouring matter, to be either mixed with the 
stuffing, or to wash the sole dean daily, though 
the remedy will do as well (aeariy) without snrk 
addition. A more efficaeious auxlliaiy will be 
found m procuring a patch of clay, to be kneadetl 
on the ground, on which the animal (whieh is 
worth so much titwble) may be allowed to stami, 
and if a small patdi be maide fbr each foot, tlx 
horse himself will prove their value fin moat eases) 
by feeling for them as it were, and showing by his 
manner, how gratified he is at the coldncaa they 
afford to his heated feet. Herein it must be ob- 
served, that stuffing with elay is not reeomosendeili 
this beii^one of the numerous bluiMlers of those 
farriers, who, naving found tlie benefit of aay a|^ 
plication or remedy, push it to a ridiculous ex- 
tremity. 

Remedtifir fameim t in ht rtm, 

Mr Sewell, of the Veterinary College, stated 
his having discovered a method of auriiig horsesi 
which are lame in the fore-feet It ooeorred to 
him, that this lameness miglit originate in the 
nerves fsS the foot, near the lioof; and in oonsr- 
qiience he immediately amputated about an inek 
of the diseased nerve, taking the usual preeaniio* 
of guarding the artwias, and paan^g ligamre^ 
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k«. Bj thii moiini tlie aninuil was inibintly re- 

liered from pain, and the lamenen perfectly eured. 

Tn cure the thruth in horte*^ feet. 

Simmer over the fire, till it turns brown, equal 
jIMurti of hooey, Tinef^r, And Terdigris, and a^iply 
It with a fealiier or brush oecasionallj to the teet. 
The horse at Xht same time should stand hard, and 
all soft dung and straw be removed. 
Shoeing^ heren in vdnter. 

In Canada, w'nere the winter is nerer of a less 
duration than 5 months, the? shoe their horses in 
the following manner, which serves for the whole 
winter: — ^The smith fixes a sniall piece of ftteel 
on the fore part (^ each shoe, uf>i tempered too 
hard, which turns up about a ^ of an inch, in the 
shape of a horse's lancet; the same to the hinder 
part of the shoe, turned up a little higher than the 
rare-nut, tempered in the same manner. In going 
up a nill, the fore-part gives a purchase that assists 
the horse, and in going down iirevents him sliding 
forwards. 

To prevent the feet of horoea from balUng^ with 

enoWm 

If the frog in the hoofs of horses and the fetlock 
be cleaned, and well rubbeMl with soft soap, pre- 
▼iously to their going out in snowy weather, it 
will effectually prevent their falling, from what is 
termed balling the snow. A number of accidents 
mig^kt be prevented by this simple precaution. 
Ointment for the mange. 

Take of common turpentine, 1 pound, quiek- 
ailTer, 4 ounces, ho^'s lard, } a pound, flour of 
Bulphur, 4 OS. train oil, | a pint. 

Grind the silver with the turpentine, in a mar- 
ble mortar, for five or six houra, until it completely 
disappears: and add a little oil of tuqientine to 
make it rub easier; then add the remainder, and 
work them all well together till united. 

This ointment must he well rubbed on every part 
affected, in the open air, if the sunshine and the 
weather be warm; but if it be winter, take the 
horse to a blacksmith's shop, where a large bar of 
iron must be heated, and held at a proper distance 
over him, to warm the ointment. 

Uniment for the mange. 

Take of white precipitate, S ounces, strong 
mercurial ointment, 8 ounces, sulphur of vivum, 
1 pound, flour of sulphur, ^ a pound, rape oil, 8 
quarts. 

First grind the white precipitate in a little oil; 
afterwards add the remainder, taking care that they 
are well mixed. 

This liniment must be well rubbed in with a 
hard bmdi, in the open air, provided the day be 
fine, and the weather warm. If the horse draws 
ill a *eam, the inside of the collar must be washed, 
or the inside of the MMldlc, if a saddle-horse, for 
the disease Is highly contagious. 

Eye-water, 

Take of camphor, S drachms, disaplved in 2 
ounces of rectified spirit of wine, Goulard's ex- 
vaet, 1 OS. rose water, 1 quart. 

Shake all together in a bottle for use. 

Let the eye and the eye^lids be well bathed three 
or four times a day, with a clean linen rag dipped 
in the eye-water. 

For inflammation of the lungo. 

Take of white antimonial powder, 2 drachms, 
prepared kali, -} an ounce, nitre, ^ an ounce, Cas- 
iille soap, 8 drachms, aromatic confection, | an 
oanec. 

Beat them into a ball. 

This ball must be given to the hone as soon as 
It can be pnspared, after he has been bled; and con- 
tinue it two or three times a da^ as long as cne in- 
iammation eontinoes;— about six hours after, give 
him a IMUJ^jV ^vk and repeat it every night and 



morning until a passage is obtained, or the boweu 
are sufficiently opened. 

Embrocation for opraina. 

Take of soap liniment and camphorated spirit 
of wine, of each, 8 ounces, oil of turpentine, hadf 
an ounce. 

Mix and shake when used. 

This evaporating and discutient embrocation is 
weil calculated to remove pain and inflammation, 
which is generally effected in the course of a fort* 
night or tnree weeks; during that time the horse 
s..ould not be allowed to go out of the stable or 
fium-yard. 

Bracing mixture for epraint. 

After the above embrocation, the following 
bracing mixture must be rubbed on the part once ' 
a day. 

Take of E^ptiacum, 8 oz. oil of turpentine, 
1 oz. 

Shake well together; then add camphorated spirit 
<^ wine, and comi>ound tincture of benzoin, each 
4 oz. vinegar, 11 oz. 

Mix, and shake wel! together every time they 
are used. ^ 

Paete to %top bketSng. 

Take of fresh nettles, 1 handful, bruise them in 
a mortar; add blue vitriol, in powder, 4 oz. wheat- 
en flour, 8 oz. wine vinegar, | oz. oil of vitriol, 
|oz. 

Beat them all together into a naste. 

Let the wound be filled up wiui this paste, and 
a proper pledget of tow laid over the mouth, in 
oracr to prevent it from falling out, and then ban- 
dage it on with a strong roller. This dressing 
roust remain in the wound 10 or 18 hours. 
Ointment fott tc^tchcd heeh. 

I ake of hog^s lard, 1 pound, white lead, 4 oz. 
alum, in fine powder, 8 oz. white vitriol, 1 ot. su- 
gar of lead, A oz. olive oil, 3 oz. 

Grind all tifie powders in a marble mortar with 
the oil, or on a marble slab; then add the lard, and 
work die whole together till united. 

This is a neat comi>osition, and very proper tr 
keep in the stable during the winter; it will not only 
be ioiind useful for greasy and scratched heels, but -f*^ 
also for stubs and treads of every deacriptioo. A 
small quanti^ must be rubbe^l on the part afl^ed 
every nigh^. and morning, in slight cases; but in 
treada, or wounds upon the heels, it will be best 
td spread the ointment on pledgets of tow, and se- 
cure them with bandages. 

Ointment for greaty heele. 

Take of white ointment, 1 pound, white vitriol, 
blue vitriol, and sugar of leau, in powder, eadi, 
J oz. 

Mix well together. 

This ointment, when used, must be spread on 
strong brown paper, and applied over the part that 
greases, and bandaged on with listing. He may, 
after dressing, be turned into a dry straw-yard, 
and a few diuretic balls nven to him, one may be 
given every third day. Once dressing is in gene- 
ral sufficient to perform a cure; if not, it may be 
repeated in a week after. 

Aatnngent embrocation for ttraint in iBjferen$ 

parts. 

Take of camphor, i drachms, dissolved in halt 
an ounce of strong rectified spirit of wine, nitre, 
1 oz. dissolved in half a pint of wine vinegar, 
spirits of tuqientine, 4 ounces, white lead, or bole 
armenic, in powder, half an ounce, aqua fortia, I os^ 

Mix, and shake them all together in a bottle for 
use. 

Mixture for canker in the mouth, 
• Take of wine vinegar, half a pint, hunt alnip 
and common salt, each, one ounce, bole armeaW 
half an ounce. 
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Mix, And shake them together in a bottle for oae. 

it will be i>ro|>er to dress the horsr^s mouth with 
this roixturtr, evm^ morning and evening, in the 
ffdiowiiig manner: Take a small eaiie, or a niece 
itf ¥rhalebone, half a yard long, and tie a lintm 

1 Mg, or a little tow, round one end; then dip it in- 
to the mixture, and |>ass it up his mmith, and 
gently remove it to all the affected parts: let him 
^amji it well about in his mouth; after which !«t 
him fast an hour, then give meat at usuaL 

Purging bull for ib'^t. 
Take of jMap, in powder, 1 scruple, Bart>adoes 
aloes, 1 dmchm, ginger, in |iowder, 10 grains, con- 
serve of hips, or syrup, eoougli to fonn a ball. 
Ointment for the mange. 
Take of quicksilver, 3 oz. balMm of sulphur, 

2 oz. oil of turpentine, 3 ok. soft soap, 1 pound; 
Cape aloes, in nowder, ^ oz 

liub the iiuicKsilver with the balsam <^ sulphur, 
in a marble mortar, fi>r three or four lioura, or un- 
til the globules compielely disRpt>car; and while 
lubbing keep gradually add'ng the oil of turnen- 
tme; having done this, you may then mix the whole 
-fell together ffM* use. It must be well rubbed in 
on the affected parts, every tliird day, for three or 
four times. 

Uniment for the mange. 

Take of flour of sulphur, 4 oz. sulphur of vi- 
vum, 4 oz. white precipitate, 1 ox. strung mer- 
curial oinf ment, 1 oz. Cupe aloes, in powder, ^ oz. 
iijat*s-foot-oil, 1} pint. 

First rub the powilers together in a mortar; then 
put in the ointment, and graduallv add the oil; it 
must be stirred when U8e<l. The affected i»arts 
must be well anointed nrith this liniment, every 
third day, for three or four times. 

^ieratnal linimetU9 for tfte red mange. 

Take of mild mercurial ointment, 4 oz. oil of 
furiientine, 3 oz. Cape aloes, in |M)wder, ^ oz. 

.\Iix well together, and anoint tlie parts every 
iliird day for three or four times. Many sports- 
men have their dogs regularly dressed with this 
liniment two or three weeks before the hunting 
season commences; it is 8uppose«l to improve tlieir 
Ment, and make them more fit fur the diase. 
Miltl ointmentt for the mange. 

Take of oil of vitriol, lialf an ounce, hogs' lard, 
8 ounces. Mix, and anoint tlie dog every day for 
three or four times, or oftener if re<|uired. 

This ointment is used in surfeit, and sliglit cases 
of mange. 

Lotion for the mange. 

Take of white heflebore root, bnitsed, 8 oz. 
wnler, 3 pints, boil down to 2 pints and strain, sal 
ammoniac, Sdrs. sublimate, 1 dr. Gape aloes, lialf 
an oz. 

Disaolve the sal ammoniae, and other ingredi- 
ents, in tlie decoction. 

This lotion is sometimes used to eure tlie mai^, 
when gTifasy a;«plications are objeeted to. 
Dittemper in do^. 

The following prescriptions are eaeh about adose 
f )r a full-gi*own pointer. They must, of eourse, 
i»e increased or diminished in proportion to the 
size and stren^h of the dog. 

Take of ojmuiu, 3 grains, emetic tartar (an in- 
valuable medicine), 5 grains. To be given at night 

Repeat the doso every third night, till the dog 
is recovered; taking care to keep him in a warm 
place, and always ft^ with a warm liquid diet, such 
as hroth, gruel, &co. 

If tlie nostrils should discharee, have them wash- 
ed, or syringed, twiee a day, witli a lotion of alum, 
or sugar of lead; putting about half an ounee of' 
mtim to ■ pint vT water. 
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Jbmther, — Feir a half grmwn pttnUr. 

Take of jal^p powder, tiS grains, eal^jnel, i 
grains. Made into a pill with a little gum water. 
Fvr a fvU grvmn pMUer. 

Take of iaiap powder, SO gra. calomel, 8 gn. 
Mixe<l as above. 

One of these doses, mixed with butler, or in s 
small piece of meat, should be gi^en to the do* 
everv momii^, on an empty stomaeh. The food 
slMHikd be ligh% and easy to digeit; aod the lotiol^ 
if required, for the nostrils, should be observed 
here, as before mentioned. 

Diatemper am&ng cattle, 

Examine^our oow^ mouth, though she appean 
very well; and if you find any pim|3e in it, or on 
the tongue, or if yon pcreeive any within the skir. 
ready to eoroe out, immediately home her, keep 
her worm, and give her warm tar-water. To a 
I large beast give a gallon; to a small one thra; 
quarts. Give it four times every uay; but aot 
every time the quantity you first gave. JLessen tbf 
dose by degrees; but never give leas than *iro 
quarts to a large beast, nor less than three pinti to 
a small one; and house her every night for sune 
time, and give her warm gruel and malt mash. 
To make tar^water for com. 

Take one quart of tar, |»ut to it 4 quarts of vs. 
ter, and stir it very well ten or twelve minutes; Id 
it sund a little while, and ihon pour it off for bk 
You must not {nit water to the same tar more ihss 
twice. Let the first dose be made of fresh Isr. 
Continue to give it till the beast ia well. Doal 
let her go too soon abroad. 

For the garget in coma. 

This disorder is very frequent in eowa after eea^ 
ing to be milkc<l; it afiecu the glands of tlw udder 
with hanl swellings, and often arises fromtlic ani- 
mal not being clean milked. It mav be removed 
by anointing the {mrt three times a luy with a lit- 
tle ointment com|iosed c( tmmyhftr and blue oiot- 
menL Half a draelim or more of ealomel nay 
be given in warm beer, from a horn or bottle, <w 
tliree or four mornings, if the disorder ia viotect 
7 '6 cure tf§e redwater in cattle. 

Take 1 ox. of bole armoniac, half an oonee of 
dragon's blood, 3 ounces of Castillo aoap, and 1 
drachm of roche alum. Dissolve these in a qusrt 
of hot ale, or beer, and let it stand until it is blood 
i warm; give this as one dose, and if It ahould have 
the desireil effect, give the same qtuntity in aboui 
12 hours after. This is an excellent medicine for 
changing the water, and acts as a purcative; everv 
iarmer that kee|»s any number of cattle, should af* 
ways have dosi^s of it by him. 

7b cure the tcouring in caUie. 

The following eomt>osirion has been found ta 
succeed in many cases which wens apparently drasn- 
ing to a fatal termination. 

Take of powdered rhubarb, 8 drachms, castor 
oil, 1 ounce, kali, |irej»ared, 1 tea-«poonfiil. 

Mix well together in a pint of warm milk. If 
the first dose notsM not answer, repeat it in 36 or 
48 hours. If the calf will suck, it will be proper 
to allow him to do iL 

Cure fnr cattle excelled vfith green fifd. 

When any of voiir cattle happen to pet swdle«i 
with an over feeil of clover, frosty turnips, or mch 
like, instejul of the usual metliod of stabbing in the ^ 
side, anplv a dose of train oil, whieh, after repeal' 
ed trials, lias been found to prove suecesafuL TV 
(quantity h oil must vary acconling to the age or 
size of the animaL For a grown-up beast, of an 
ordinary size, tlie quantity reoommended is about 
an English pint, which must be •drainistcred to 
the ADioul with a bottle, taking owe, at the mnus 
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fime, to nib the stomach well, in order to make it 
CO down. After receiving this medicine, it roust 
bf* lo^de to walk about until such time as the swell- 
ing begins to subside. 

Trtaiment of cattle and JovfU. 

The experiment has often been tried of the bene- 
fit derived to horses from being well combed and 
kept clenn: it has been found that a horse neglect- 
e<l as to cleanliness, will not be so well condition- 
ed, either for fatness or stren^h, though he gets 
abundance of com; at least, it is certain that it 
would be worth trying. This evcrj body knows, 
that the most neglected of the horse race are kept 
I cleaner than the cleanest of the homed cattle, pai> 
tietilarly those shut up in houses. 

** I have two hints to give,*' says a contempo- 
ruT writer, **as the expense can be nothing, 
and the advantage mav be great, I read in a De- 
■oription of Norway, tfiat when the cows drink at 
the hot-springs, they give more milk than those 
that drink cold waiter. Cows drink so much at a 
time, that there is no doubt, when the water is 
nearly at freezing, they must feel sensibly cooled 
■U over, which will naturally affect their prothice 
of milk. 1 would therefore propose the ex peri 
roent of warming the water, for milch cows, in 
cold weather." 

The next proposal is, that the com given to fowls 
diould be cmshed, and soaked in water; this helps 
the digestion, and hens will lay in winter when so 
fed, tmit would not otherwise. 

In a time of scarcity, and when the food of man 
is dear, such experiments as proposed are well 
worth making: and the practice proposed witli 
the fowls ought to become general, as it costs 
nothing/ 

7}> curt the mecules in mine. 
It sometimes happens, though seldom, that swine 
hive the measles; while the^'arein this state, their 
flesh is very unwholesome food. This disonler is 
not easily discovered while the anim&? is alive, 
•nd can «ily be known tiv its not thriving or fat- 
tening as the others. AJ\er the animal is killed 
•nd cut op, its fat is full of little kernels, about 
the size of the roe or eggs of a salmon. When 
this is tliecase. put into the food of c.ch hog, once 
or twice a week, as much crude pounded antimo- 
ny as will lie on a shilling. This is very proper 
for any feeding swine, even though they have no 
disorder. A small quantity of the flour of brim- 
stone, also, may be given among tlieir food when 
tliey are not thriving, which will be found of great 
service to them. Hut tlie best method of prevent- 
ing disorders in swine, is to keep their sties per- 
fectly clean and dry, and to allow them air, exer- 
oise, and plenty of cifun straw. 

' Jiuptitre in rwine. 
Where a number of swine are bred, it will fre- 
i|Uently hap]K;n that some of the pigs will have 
what IS called a * mpture;' i. e. a hole broken in 
the rim of the belly, where part of the guts comes 
o«it and lodges betwixt the rim of the belly and the 
•kin, having an appearance similar to a swelling in 
tlic teitticles. The male pigs are more likble to 
this diAoi-der than the females. It is cured by the 
foilnwiiig means: 

<Yeld the pig affected, and cause it to be held up 
with iis head <iownward«; Oay back the skin from 
the swollen place, and from the situation in M-hich 
tae pig is held, ihe guts will naturally return to 
their proper place. Sew up the hole with a needle, 
which must nave a square point, and also ir bend 
in it, as the disease often happens bctweec the 
hinder legs, where a straight needle cannot be 
used. Ailer this is done, replace the skin that 
VBi flared hick, and tew it up, when the opera- 



tion is finished. Tlie pig shou.d not hiive muth 
food for a few days after the operation, until lite 
wound begins to heal. 

For the foot-rot in theep. 

Take a piece of alum, a piece ot green vitriol^ 
and some white mercury^-thc alum must be in the 
largest proportion; dissolve them in water, and 
after the hoof is pared, anoint it with a feather, 
and bind on a rag over all the foot. 

Another. — Pound some green vitriol fine, and 
apply a little of it to the part of the foot affected, 
binding a rag over the foot as above. liCt the 
sheep be kept in the house a few houra after this 
is done, ana then turn them out to a dry pasture. 
Tliis is the most common way of curing the foot- 
rot in Middlesex. 

Anotfiei\ — Others anoint the part with a feather 
dipt in aqua fortis, or weak nitrous acid, which 
dnes i^ at once. Many droven that take sheep to 
Sroithfield, carry a little bottle of this about with 
tlicm, which, by applying to the foot with a tea* 
ther, helps a lame sheep by hardening its hoof, and 
enabling it to travel better. Some may think aqua 
fortis is of too hot a nature, but such a desperate 
disorder requires an active cure, which, no doubt^ 
is ever to be used cautiously. 

Another. — Spn>ad some slacked quick lime over 
a house floor pretty thick, pare the sheep's feet 
well, and turn them into this house, where they 
may remain for a few houra, after which turn them 
into a dry pasture. l*his treatment may be re- 

Eeated two or three times, always observing to 
eep the house clean, and adding a little more 
quick lime before putting them in. 

The foot must be often dressed, and the sheep 
kept as much as possible upon dry land. I'hose 
aniiRals that ai'e fliseased should be kept sc^>arattt 
from the flock, as the disorder is vciy infectious. 

Prevention and airr of the foot-rot in theep. 

On suspected grounds, constant and careful ex- 
amination ought to take place; and when any fis* 
sures or cracks, attended with heat, make their 
appearance, applv oil of tur|KMitine and commor. 
brandy. TImh, m general, produces a very bene- 
ficial effect, but where the disease has hv.vn Ions 
seated, and becomes, in a manner, confirmtrd — a^ 
ter cleaning the foot, and p»ring away the infected 
parts, recourse is had to cnustics, of which, the 
best seem to be sulphuric acid, ancl the nitrate of 
mercury. After this, pU'dgcts are applied, the 
foot bound up, and the animal ke]it in a clean, dry 
situation, until its ivcoven* is effected. 

Hut it often hapi>ens, where the mnlndy is in- 
veterate, that the ilisetist' n-fuses to yield to any, 
or all of the above prescriptinns. 

The following mode ot treatment, however, if 
carefully attended to, may be depended upon as a 
certain cure. Whenever the ilist-ase maki-s its ap- 
pearance, let the f mt be carefully examined, and 
the diseased part well waHhed, and pared as nigh 
as i>ossihlo, not to make it bleed; and let the floor 
of the house, where the Hlieep are contiiieil, be 
strewn three or four inclies thick with quick lime 
hot from the kiln; and the Rhevp, after having their 
feet dressed in the manner above described, to 
stand in it during the space of 6 or 7 houra. 

In nil cases, it is of great importance, that the 
animal be afterwards exposed only to a moderate 
teinperatur-' — be invigorated with pro|KT fiHKl— • 
and kept in clean, ea<(y, dry pasture; and th*'. di»> 
case will be effectually ranieilied in the course of 
a few days. 

To prevent sheep from catching cold after being 

fhom. 

Sheep are sometimes exposed to cold winds and 
rains immediately after shearing, which exposure 
frequently hurts them. Thoae winen ^ho have 
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•CMH to (he w*, ih^Iil plunge Ihent Inla iht 
■Bit nier, thoM who Iutc not llut opponaiiitj, 
■nil whtne Bntk* are not Ter; Urge, naj mix «ll 
wilh mttr »nil rub llinn all o#*r, -which -wil in ■ 
pmt meiuure prevent *nj miiKip heiiilUng the 
Minwl, afUr hunng bMu itript-af lU cmt. 

It la Teryeamnian in (he nianlhi<if JiineUld 
JuIt, for umic kiniti oT ihecn, eintdiillT the fine 
Ificciter breed, wliirh net tonlmcHil; thin aklnneil 
tboul the head, to be itruik with kiuil at '6y( 
find by Kntching the place uilh Old hel. thef 

Inin oil, viil hU, bt^l ihcni •oEciher, biiiI vlien 
Bolit, put I littU of Ml the part HfTnted. Thii 
»pplic«iiun kerpi off the Blei, ■nil Iikewiie heuli 
the lore. Tlic ult ihould be in very mudl qiwn- 
ti^i <" paw Jered Hiliihar mij be UKd imteu] or 

n cvi^ Me Ka& in Mheep. 

Thlte 1 piiunil of (|uioklil"er, ) 1 pound of Ve- 

ninciurwnllne, 3 poundi nT hog'i Urd, mil } a 

liound of oil, or ipirili of turpentine. A greater 

or ku quiintil)' than ihc »bo»e majr be ini«ed af, 

nf ihcep nffulEdT Puithcquiek<ilvf-r!i>i<^ Venice 
lurprnline into ■ mortar, or imnll \'mi, ulLirb beat 
together until not a panicle bf ib.- i^L.-k-iifur eun 
bediKeriied: put in the oil, or <i\ iri turpen- 
tine, with [he hog'a tard, ami ><iik iU.m well 

or the aiiuep ifieoted miul be rubbed with a piece 
of thii aaltc, about the aiic of *.dut, or rather 
lea*. When the whril" flock ia allMlol, the ihep- 
herd muat be ean-ful in notioing thuielliat ahow 
any qimptoioi of (lie diionJer, It uuking baok, 
■ml ufft-rin; lo bile or Mraleh the *1»ti and If 
afeeted he oiuu innied airly applvtlie nintro'^t, 
aiitiionlv by imying early and partioularalleDtiun 
thitaflocltcaa be cured. 

71 prevent the tcai. 

Separating ihe wool, lay the bcrare-niFntioned 

oinlnwnt in a alKp, from the neck down the back 

to the rampi another strip down each ihonldi-- 

anil noe down each hipj It ■nar ui ' ' 



10 put 0. 



7*0 Jcilrog maggali in 

.111. — . g, ,pri, 

4- turpeni 



thap. 



table 
ind aa much 
n a thillitig. 



Mix »i 

apDOnful otlhe ip! 
Dtthc inhlliDHte pi 
Shake ihL-ni well Logcthi 

lie, with A quill Uirou^M .,». ,.».., ^ — . «... 
riqiud may eume out of the boltlp in imsll quin- 
liiiea ■( once. I'bc buttle raiiu alwaya be well 
ahaken vhen it i< to be uaed. M'lien the aiiot ia 
obaeneil here the magaata are, dn not diaturb 
tliem but IkitlratUlle nl the inliture upon the 
■put, a> muDb aa will wet tJie wool anil tin: mng- 

Kt). In ■ lew tsinulci after tlie lii|iiiir ii applied 
: lOa^Dti will all creep In llie top uf llir wool, 
and in ■> »hort lime drop nff dead. The iliee(, 
nuit, however, be inapeclcd next ilay, ami if an) 

iin',ui' toudi Lhem with a little moi'c of the iui\i»i ' 
A little tniii oil nijiy be applicil ilkr the ii 

hanl bf applying lo 



imieated to the Society tm 

art*, kc by the late Sit 

Joaeph Itanka; and ia aa follow*: 

Take t lb. of quickail*<T, ^ ■ lb oT Vnlet 
turpentine, } a pint of oil of Inrpeoline, 4 lb*, of 

Ltt them be rnbbeil in a mortar till the q^ck< 
lilier ia thoroughly ineorporaled with the otbir 

ingredienta. Pm-the prOp*nnn<lenr doing whiiH, 
it taty be right In lake iSe adrioe or eien the t%- 
aiaianee of anm? apMhcuryi wother penon <U:4 

The rncihod ul -utlng the mDtment ia thii: Bc- 

K'nning at the heiil of the ahcep, ami npf>e*rdi"; 
iHD between the ear^ along the back, to the cg-l 
of thctatlilhe wool mbcdi'jded in ■ furroa, 
till the akin 4iln be touched, and aa Ihe fntmwii 
msile, ihefingrr, illghity dipped in the flintneu. 
■■ to he drtwn »long the bottom of it, where it 
will leave ■ blue Main on the ikin and adjoioiat 

Prom tbia (iurow, limilar one* mnM be dma 
down the ihoulden and thi^i to the lega, aifir 
at [hey are woollyi and if tlic iinimal ia nuchJn- 
firtpd, two more ahould b« drawn along e>Eh^4ci 
TMi-i.llel to Ihitl on the hack, >naont! dawn (Mt 
~«l.'. 1.el>eea the fore and hind legs. 

Tnimudiately after being dreai^, it it and la 
nu't liie abeep itmnnf other Hock, without any lut 
L>1 ihc infMtion being ttomraunicated; tad thwe ii 

irorly ill inabi ' 

-■--.pplic. 






1 few (Uyt Ok blou 



pletely c, 
|iroi«r nc 

The hippoboi 
Shceii-ragg, an ai 









a, called In UneolnAlrc 



L hnrtfiil ID tu 
. . both by the pain it> bile ae» 
tioiia, and the blooil it aiicki, i> deatroyed by thi> 
application, and Ihe wool i> not at all injoioL 
Our wool-biiyen purohiac the fleecea oa wkiA 
the atain of the ointment la viiible, niChpr in pn^ 
fereiioe to othen, fnim an oi>i>iion. tlmi ilie UMnf 



ither 



;.e«4 



It lamEtiiuet the akin will be 



riiia method of dettroying maggntt it tuperi 

to any -other, and ilpreienli tbciuiim: trunk bii 

ditRKUrvd by dipping olf the woul, whlsli ii 

COmuiDa practiee in toiUG isDuntrici. 

Curt fir lie tcab in i/urr^ 

Thai (imnleM atwl matt tSiunci^ui remedy I 



7^ cTire Xhe iteto- m Ihe hetult of Aat. 
or (1 che tarlous operalioni by which thit dih 
teraiiernu)' beomrticiited, I rauil.rromeiperMw, 
Bi*B llje vrerei*noe to one which will, potafU, 
■ilonlth luch of Taur rradert at ronn their Opiv- 
ont more from tlienry ilian practice. A nunbcf 
of medical men liave already conlroterted thoba. 
And, with tlii: utmoit pmumiilinn, diaputcd la; 
n-racitv til my lace, after I had wiineaactl itt effi- 

■ '■' " ■ [-.iimI liiKtikhCei. Il itnoollio'lbM 

.1 ^liirjieneit wire up Ihe noMrS 

'!'.' midille of the hmin. ■ndb^ll'' 

, I i:i:,-it.ebugnhiehmintaiatlbciBiJ 

;!■■ .II...1-L.. T!iuii,ofallolLerjnethoiii, 

ilic ii.i^t emuiii LO luseeed but it haaihiiBc 
leiultoit, if il do notnn^ 



I'lii method of eon it not 

lieul, but It it in etcry tliephi . _ 
1 liLi^h be CIUI leanwly perJorm »n 
Dtheiulluwi..g|il.iiiic^ti<;>ii>. 

'rinj nperaliuii laual be ptrfuir 
trMl>in.',auchaii>uKdfork.i;i 



inly til 
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hT in inch in length, for if it it fapered lilce • 
ncetile, it it npC to take a wrong direction in going 
ip Uie nostrils, fix in the gristle below th.* brain, 
mtl torment the animal to no purpose. If blunt 
in the point, it often f..il8 to penetrate the b^ndtler, 
which IS of considerable tnognness, shoving it tnlj 
a little to one side; the safest way, of course, iw to 
hnvc the poiat of the wire sharp' and short. 

The shepherd must first feel with his thumbs 
for the soft part in the skull, which invariably 
inaiKS the seat of his disease. If that is near the 
middle of the head above, where, in two cases out 
of three at least, it is sure to be, let him then fix 
the animal firm betwixt his knees, hold the heatd 
with one hand, iMvinjif his thumb upon the soft or 
diseased part, and with the other hand insert the 
wire b^ tne nostril, most on a parallel with the 
Beat ot the distemper, aimingdirectlyat the point 
where his thumb is placed. The operation is |>er- 
forme<l in one second, for if he feels the point of 
the wire come in contact with his thumb, let him 
instantly set the animal to its feet; and if the 
weather is at all cold, let it stand in the house over- 
night 

If the disease is seated exactly in that part where 
the divisions of the skull mceL and Mnsequently 
in a right line with the top of the nose, he must 
probe both nostrils; when, should he miss the bulb 
on the one side, he will be sure to bit it on the 
other. If tlie seat of the disease cannot at all be 
found, and if th^animal have all the svm\itoms of 
the malady, the water is then enclosed among the 
^-entricles in the midflle of the brain, and must be 
treated as above. Nothing can be done in the last 
rase, save with the wire; but it is hard to cure 
them when so affected. I have found, on disseo- 
tiim, the fluid contained in manv little cells in tlie 
centre of the brain; and though the wire had pene- 
ti-ated some of those ctrlls, it had missed others. 

By this simple operation alone, 1 liare curetl 
hnnnreds; and though I never kept an exact regis- 
tiT, 1 think 1 have not known it to fail above once 
ill four times at an average, in all the instances 
which have come under my observation; and some 
of these I knew to he iniudiciously performed, 
the disease not bcine seated in a point which tlie 
wire could reach. I have at times cured a dozen, 
and ten, in regular succession, without failing once. 
Slid I have again, in some cold seasons of the 
yenr, killed three or four successively. 

Sir George M*Kenzie has insinuated, in his book 
r<«i sheep, that i was the inventor of this mode of 
aire— -hut it is by no means the case. The prac- 
tice, I understand, has been in use among 8hq>- 
henls for a^es past; but ther were often obliged 
tn perform it privately, their masters, like the prc- 
fessoi's abiHit Kdiiiburgh, always arjpiing, tliat the 
piereing of the brain must necessarily prove fatal, 
air George haa, however, misunderstood mj ac- 
eoant in this matter in the Hijgland Society's 
Transactions; 1 did not mean to insinuate th~t it 
was with pleasure I discovered the art of curing 
them in this way, but only m^ success in that art. 
I mentioned in these Transactions, tliat when I was 
a shepheril boy, for a number of years I probed 
the skull of every sturdied sheep that I could lay my 
hands on, without any regard to whom they belong' 
ed, and likewise took every oppoituuUy of visiting 
my patients us of^en as possible; and as the oouii- 
t:7 around me swarmed with them every spring 
omi summer, my practice, of course, was of^ |)ro- 
«ligious extent. It was several years before 1 was 
sensible of failing in one instance, which, howev- 
fr, it was ofWn impossible to ascertain, they hav- 
ing lefk the siiot sometimes, before 1 could again 
go that way: but many a valuable young sheep I 
cured to dificreut owners, without ever acknow- 



ledging it, luiving no authority to try such ezpen* 
moiits. 

The following symptoms, after the operation, 
may be de|iended rn. If the animal becomes con- 
siderabbr sick, it is a good sign that it will reco- 
ver. It it continues to grow sicker, and i^staiivs 
from feeding for the siMce of two days, it is likely 
to die; and, if in a condition to be fit fUr family 
use, ought to be killed forthwith. The flesh of 
the animal is nothing the worse for this disease; ob 
the contrary, it is universally supi>osed by the 
country |»eoplc, that their flesh is sweeter, more 
delicate and palatable, ti \n any other. This, I 
suppose, must be owing to their tender age, it being 
unusual to kill any sheep so young, save lambs. 

The first symptom of recovery is their bleating. 
If once they be^in to bleat occasionally, they arc 
sure to recover, however stupid they may ap^iear at 
that time. It seems that they are then becoming 
sensible of the want of society, the only thing which 
causes sheep to bleat, and which, fur a long time 
previous to that, they had totally diuregarded. 

I must mention here, that the most successful 
curerof this distemper I ever knew, performed the 
operation in a different manner from the one prac- 
tised by me, and above recommended. Instead of 
a wire, he carried always a Ivge corking-pin in 
his bonnet; and, like me, tM|\^d every sturdied 
sheep he found, but always above, putting tlie point 
of the pin tlirough the skull at tlic place where it 
was most soft, in the same roanner as tlie trocar is 
used. As this does not at ail endanger the sheep*s 
life, I fre<|ucntly tried this plan previous to titat of 

Jirohing with the wire; but, as far as 1 can recollect, 
; never cured one by that means. 1 r'^inember of 
once conversing with him ou the subject, when hf 
told me that lie seldom or never faned of curing 
them upon their own farms; but that, in sundry 
neighbouring farms, he raix;ly cured any. From 
this, it would iDj>|>ear that, ou different soils, the 
animals are difUMt:iitly affected. I am now con- 
viiMM.'d that he must generally have inserted the 
pin so far as to |H.>nelrate the bottom of the sac, 
which 1 never luid the sense to try, and which, it 
we reason fi-om analogy, must prove as effective, 
and less Iiazardous tluin the other: for, it appears 
to me that, in oi*der to ensure a recoveiy, it is ne- 
cessary that the botUim, or lowest part of the sac, be 
licneti-aled. 

Undoubtedly, the best mode of curing this dis* 
ease would be to extract the sac, and all tliat if 
contains, entirely. There is little doubt that, if thif 
were peribmied by gentle and skilful hands, il 
would )»rove the most effectual cure; but as it is, 1 
can attest that it seldom proves successful. The 
thepherds have not skill and ingenuity sufficient to 
close the skull properly up again, or sort it in such 
a manner as Is requisite to defend it from external 
injury; of course, I would rather recommend the 
mode in whivli they cannot easily ^ wrong, and 
which 1 have seen prove most beneficial, when per- 
formed by men of like acquirements of themselves. 
— Farmer** Migazine. 

1 'o prevent Uie ** tturdy^''* or vrater in the hetuU of 

theep. 
With regard to the causes inducing wattr in the 
head of bheefx, there is but one opinion entertained 
amonc slieplienU, whicli is, that it is occasioned by 
a chilliness in the oacK of tke animal, on accoun 
of its beiiijj^ exposed to tlie winds, and tlie sleet} 
sliowers ot winter. These cause it to anpiire a 
kind -f numbness and torpidity, which, if often re- 
peated, ar*i apt to terminate in an affection to gid* 
diness, and finally in a water in the head. 

Tliat tlie disease is occasiiMicd soiely by a ehil* 
line«s in the back, ap|iears from the ft'llowing 
fiNU: 
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1. It iitf always moft general after a winder and 
•lecty winter. 

& It it alwava most desiraetire on farmi that 
are ill-thellcreif, and on which the sheep are most 
expo8e«l to those blasts and showers. 

3. It pre^* onijT on sheep rising their first year, 
ihe wool of whom separates above, leaving the back 
quite exi)osed to the wet and to the cold. 

4. If a piece of cloth or hide is sewed to the 
wool, so M to cover the back, such a sheep will not 
t»e afTi'ctcd with the disease. The experiment is a 
safe, a clieap, and an easy one; and, exclusive of 
i'.s good f (fects in preventing the fatal disease un- 
der coiisideralion, it is the most beneficial to a 
young sheep that is not over high in conditioi., 
ami administers the most *^o its comfort during the 
winter, of iny other that I know. It keeps the wool 
from opening, »nd the sheep always diy and warm 
ill llie Duck; which, exposeu to cold, eitlier in man 
or Ittfast, it is well known, affects the vitals mate- 
I'inIK. Wlieii thus shielded, the young sheep will 
fceil »tr.U};hl in the wind on the worst days, with- 
out injun', and, indeed, without much regnnling 
the wtKither. This cnvering koepH them from the 
rain, prevetits iheiu from bein^ slielled anil loaded 
with fnizeti snow, and fnjin tlestruction bv cold, 
by IcHuness, and the water in the heail. '1*he ex- 
|K.Mise attending it is so Iritliiig, that it is scarcely 
worth mentioning. One pair of old blankets of 
the value of four or five shillings, will funiish 
coats fir forty slieep; ami if these are carefully 
taken off on the return of spring, and laitl aside, 
they « ill serve the same purpose for two or three 
succesiiive years. 

Practice of the Spam»h thepherda, 
«Tlie first care of the sfieplierd on coming to the 
spot where his sheep are to, spend the suininer, is 
to give to hi^ ewes as much salt as they will eat. 
For this purpose he is firovitlcd with 25 <piinlAls of 
s^lt f:>r every thousand head, which is oonsuiuetl 
ill less ttian live months, hut they eat none on their 
journey, or in winter. The method of giving it to 
Ihem is as follows: — The shepherti pl.iees fifty or 
sixty flat stones ab.iut five steps distance from each 
other; he strews salt upon each stone, then leads i 
!iis flock slowly through the stones, and every 
sheep entx »t pleasure. This is frequently rei>eat- 
ed, obterving not to lot tliem eat on tliosc days in ■ 
any spvit where there is limesione. When they 
iiave eaten tfie salt, they are led to some argilla- 
ceous soots, where, from the cr.iving they have 
acquired, they 'levour every thing they meet with, 
and return again to the salt with ivdouhled ardour. 

Cure nfdrohtyin the cropt of young titfkeyt. 

lliiti kind oi dropsy is announced by a dull look, 
paleness of the head, loss of apfietite, ami aver- 
sion to food. The birds allow themselves to be 
approached and seized with facility, and they are 
without strength. Vc.y soon a slight swelling of 
the crop is added to these 8)'mptoms, which, in 
ten days, becomes very considerable. I have taken 
nearly a pint of water from one. By pressing apon 
the crops of souie of them, a certain <piantity of 
matter is dischurseil by the bill, but never enough 
entirely to ease the crop. All these symptoms in- 
•rease, and the bird dies at the end of 15 or 18 
dftTs* illness. 

1 sought after the cause of this disorder, and it 
WHS easy to find that it was occasioned by the stag- 
nant water of which these animals had drunk; in 
(he course of the year the heat had been givat, and 
tliere was little rain. The heat had hatched r. vast 
swarm of small red worms, resembling ascaridei. 
It IS quite certain that these insects must have been 
swallowed by the turkeys, and from this cause, and 
the bad qiuiity of the water which they had drink, 
a ^reat degree of iuflammatiou in the crop would 



ensue, with ■ stoppage of the pMMige whidi eofn- 
ductstothe pzsard. I divided the turkeys into 
two oIa.ses; for tliose who were itill aouna I or- 
dered erain and good water; with Ail that were di«- 
ejised I prsctised the operation of u^)pii» with a 
lancet, in the lowest pajrt of the crop. 1 injected 
at the opening, by means of ■ amall Sjyringe, a 
slight deeoetion of Jesuit's bark, mised with a lit- 
tle brandy; which was repeated twice iu the course 
of the day. Next day the wound was better 
marke<l. *! made again the same injeetion, ami, 
two hours after, I foroe<l them to eat a little of the 
yolk of an egs, mixed with some crumbs of breaiL 
At the end of thn*e days, the wound in the emp 
was elose<l, which 1 might have prerented, bet 
finding a natural o)>ening in the bill, I made thein 
take, during eight days, iu their drink the same 
substance which had been injected t and they wenr, 
by degrees, put on their usual diet I need uo( 
add, that clear water was giyen them instead uf 
that of the standing {lools. Ten of these animali 
had dieil before mv arrival; two periiheil durim; 
the treatment, and the rest of the flock, whict 
miglit be about to'iy, eiti er escape<l the disease 
or were cure<l.— wlf. Ugneatt, 

7^ cure C9ldM of every detcriptian in caUie. 

'Ilie first attempt should be to remove the eauir, 
by giving to the animal a warm cordial drink; 
which, acting as a stimulant on the stomach sihI 
intestines, will give fresh motion to these parts, 
and enable nature to resume her farmer course. 

Take of aniseeds, caraway seeds, grains of para- 
dise, and fenugreek, eacli i oz. in powder. Mix 
them together tor one di*ink. 

•«ino/Ai*r.— Take of aweet fennel-seeds, and eom- 
min-seeds, each it oz. in pow Jer, long pepper, tur- 
meric, ginger, and Bnula Campana (eleeamiiaoe}, 
each 1 ounce, in jiowder. Mix for one drink. 

The roethoti of giving either of these drinks is 
as follows:~-Take one and put it into a pitcher 
with 2 dz. of fresh butter, and 8 table-spooitsful of 
treacle or coarse sugar; then pour one quart of 
boiling ale upon the whole; cover them down till 
new-milk warro,aiid then give the drink to tliebeasL 

111 two hours after giving the drink, let tlie aiti- 
mal have a good mash made of sealded bran, or 
ground malt, with a handful or two of ground oats 
or barley meal added to '.i, and warm water tlisl 
day. In slight colds during the summer, these 
drinks may be given to cattle while in their pas- 
ture: and, where it can be made oonvenieut, let 
them fast two hours after, and then grase as usu»L 
It is also necessary to examine the siek animals 
every day, to watch them while they both duiig 
and stale, and to see « hether the body be of a pn>- 
IM.*r heat, and the nose or mussel of a miiural 
breeze. 

If tlieae be regular, tliere is not mueh daofer. 
If, however, feverish symiHoms should i^ppear, 
(which frequently happen), the aninial wui be- 
oom" costive. In such cases give one of the fol- 
lowing: 

Purging drink. 

Take of Glauber nits, 1 lb. gtugers >n powder, 
8 oz. treacle, 4 ox. 

Put all die ingredients into a pitcher, and pou 
3 pints of boiling water upon them. When ue»' 
milk warm, give the wliole for one dose. 

jhtoL\er, — Take of Epsom salts, 1 lb. aniseet^ 
and ginger, iu powder, each 8 oz. treaele, 4 oz. 

UL't this be given in the same manner as tlie pie* 
ceiling. 

In most cases these drinks will he sufficient to 
purge a full ki'owu animal of tliis kind. By strict 
attention to Uie above method of applioaUon, a fe- 
ver may be prevented, and tiv> auiiual speedily 
restorud. 
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If the ferer eontinne, after the iDteitioei haTe 
been eracuated (which ii teldom the ease), it will 
be proper to take some blood from the animal, and 
tlie quantity must be regulated according to the 
disease and habit of body. 

To cure the tf&llowt or Jaum&ce in neat catiie. 

As soon as this disease makes its first appeal^ 
•nee, it may, for the most part, be removed by ad- 
ministering the following drink: 

Rt;dace to powder cummin 8i>eds, aniseeds, and 
turmeric root, each 2 oz. grains of paradise, and 
Bait of tartar, each, 1 oz. 

Now slice 1 oz. of Cast! lie soap, and mix it with 
8 oz. of treacle; put the whole into a pitolier, then 
|>our a quart of boiling ale upon the ingredients, 
and cover them down till new-milk warm, then 
give the drink. It will often be proper to repeat 
this, two or three times, every other day, or of- 
teuer if required. If tlie beast be in good condi- 
tion, uke away from two to three quarts of blood; 
but the animal should not be turned out after 
bleeding that day, nor at oiglit, but the morning 
following it may go to its pasture as usual. After 
this has Dad the desired effect, let the following be 
given: 

Take of balsam of oopaiva, 1 oz. salt of tartar, 
1 OS. CastiUe aoap, 1 oz. Beat them together in 
■ marble mortar; uid add of valeriai. root, in pow- 
der, 8 oz. ginger root and Peruvian bark, in pow- 
der, each 1 oz. treac' % ii os. 

Mix lor one drink. 

Let this drink be given in a quart of warm gru- 
el, and repeated if necessary every otiier day. Jt 
will be proper to keep the body suflfiMently open 
through every atKe ot the disease; for if oostive- 
neas be permitte<C the fever will increase, and if 
not timely removed, the disorder will terminate 
fatally. 

Frenxy, or injiammaiion of the brainy 

li sometimes oecauoned by wounds or contu- 
sions in the head, th-"t are attended with violent 
inflaramatioos of the vessels, and if not ^Ksedily 
itrlleved, may terminate in a e;aiigreoe.or ■ morti- 
fication, which U very often the case, and that in a 
few days. 

Method of cwre. 

In the core of this disease, the following method 
mast be attended to: — First lessen the quantity of 
blood by frequent bleeding, which may be repeat- 
ed daily if required, and by which the great efflux 
of blood upon the temporal arteries will be lessen- 
ed aii<l much retarded. I'he following purgative 
rirink will be found suitable for this disease, and 
likewise for moat fevera of an inflammatory na- 
ture. 

Take of Glaaber salu, 1 lb. tartarized antimo- 
ny, 1 >achm, camphor, S drachma, treacle, 4 oz. 

Mix, and put the whole into a pitcher, and pour 
3 pints 'jf boiling water upon them. 

When new-milk warm add laudanum, half an 
ounce, and give it all for one dote. 

This drink will in general operate briskly in the 
•pace of SO or 24 hours; if not, let one half of the 
quantity be nven to tlie beast every night and 
morning, until the desired effect be obtained. 
7b cure hoven or bUnwn in cattle. 

This complaint is in general oecasaoiied l^ the 
animal feeding; for a considerable time upon rich 
sueouleiit food, so that the stomach becomes over- 
tilmrgcd, and thi^, through their greediness to eat, 
forget to lie down to ruminate or chew tlieir cud. 
TIms the paunch or first stomadi is renduretl inca- 
pable of expelling its contents; a concoction and 
lermentatiou take place in the stomnch, by which 
• large quantitv ot confined air is formed in the 
part that eztenns nearly to the anus, and for want 
01' rent at that part, eauaea the auiwai to aw«U 



even to a s&te of suffoeation, or a rupture of some 
part of the stomach or intestines ensues. As sud- 
den death is the consequence of tliis, the greatest 
caution is necessary in turning cattle into a fresh 
ftastiire, if the bite of grass be considerable; noi 
should tliey be suffered to stop too long at a time 
in such pastures before they are removed into a 
fold yard, or some close where there is but little 
to eat, in order tliat the organs ot rumination and 
digestion may have time to discharge their func- 
tions. 

If this be attended to several times, it will take 
away that greediness of disposition, and prevent 
this distressing complaint 

Treatment* 

As ioon as the beast is discovered to be either 
hoven or blown, by eating too great a quantity of 
succulent grasses, let a purging drink t>e ^iven; 
this will, for the most part, dieck fermentation in 
the stomach, and in a very sliort time force a pas- 
sage through the intestines. 

PatmcMnff. 

This is a method frcquenti}' resorted to in dan- 
gerous cases. The operation is performed in the 
following manner: — ^"rake a sharp pen-knife and 
gently introduce it into the paunch between the 
hauneh bone and the last rib on tlie left side. 1 his 
will instantly give vent to a large quantity of fetid 
air; a small tube of a suflicient Icnglii may then 
be introduced into the wound, ana remain until 
the air is sufficiently evacuated; afterwants, take 
out the tube, and lay a pitch plaster over the ori- 
fice. Wounds of this kind arc, seldom attended 
with danger; where it has arisen, it has been oc- 
casioned oy the injudicious o|>erator introducing 
his knife into a wrong part After the wind is ex- 
pelled, and the body has been reduced to its na^ 
tural state, give the followinfj^ 

Cordial drtnk. 

Take aniseeds, diapente^ and elecampane, in 
powder, each 8 ounces, tincture of rhubarb, t 
ounces, sweet spirits of nitre, 1 ounce, treacle, 4 
table-spoonsful. 

Mix and give it in a quart of warm ale or gruel 

This drink may be repeated every other day foi 
8 or 3 times. 

•ifiol/ier.— Take aniseeils, grains of paradise, 
and cummin-seeds, each S ounces, in powder, spi- 
rita of turpentine, 8 table-spoonsful, sweet spirits 
of nitre, 1 oz. treacle, 8 table-spoonsful. 

Mix and give them in a quart of warm ale or 
gruel. 

This may be repeated once a day for two or tiiiee 
times. 

To cure ewimmiw tn the head. 

This disease mostly attacks animals that have 
been kept in a state ol poverty and starvation dur- 
injg the winter season; and which have in the spring 
oftlM year been admitted into a fertile pasture: 
hence is produced a redundancy of blood and other 
fluids, pressing upon the contracted vessels, while 
the animal economy, on the other hand, is using 
its utmost endeavour to restore reduced nature to 
its original state. If it is not checked in its infan- 
cy by bleeding, evacuating, he. inflammation in all 
probability must take uuce; in which case the 
beast is attended with all the symptoms of one tliat 
is raving mad. 

The cure must first be attempted br taking from 
two to three or four quarts of blood Vrom the a..i- 
mal, according to size and strength; two Ci three 
hours after give a purging drink. 

Purging is venr necessary in this disease, as well 
as in all others of an inflammatory kind; for other- 
wise it will be im^ssible to check its i>rogress: 
t and as soon as this is effected, the foilow.«ug wmj 
' begireo: 
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Sitthrific dtitik for the tame. 

Take of t(v*Ur emetic, 1 drachm, Tolutile mU, 
Mid oAiDpbor. each S draehros in powder, nilit^ 
and cream of tartar in powder, each I ox. treacle, 

table-spoonsful. 

Mix and pst them in a pitcher, with a auart of 
not gruel, then stir the whole together and gi¥e it 
when new milk warm 



It H ill be necessary to repeat this drink twia* a 
day, until the symptoms begin to abate: afterwards 
once a day will' be sufficient. Bat ao long as tb« 
fe«er Isontiniies to be attended with ddirioua ^mp- 
tcms, it will be proper to take from one to two 
or three quarts of blood from the animal even 
two or three days. 
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AND THE TREATMENT OP LEATHER. 



To tan hidca or 9kint. 

Tliere are many vegetable substances which pos- 
sess the tanning principle: but the chief are tlie 
oak, alder, valonea, larch, willow, and Peru- 
vian barks. l*he latter from its high Talue is only 
used in Medicine; oak bark, from its plentiful sup- 
ply, and Uie slrengih of its astringent juices, may 
be properlv termed the staple article of the taithing 
i>usinu8s; this bark is ground into coarse shreds in 
a mill from which a decoction or liquor is made, 
called ooze, into which the hides or skins, after 
lieiiig properly cleared of their extraneous filth and 
juicy redundancies, are immersed, and first sub- 
jected to the action of a weak decoction of tan, in 
uhich stage tiiey remain, according to their 
strength and size, from a fortnight to several 
weeks, during which ttu/ are frequently handled, 
to create a more kindly incorporation between the 
vegetable and animal juices, from thence they are 
removed to a vat containing a stronger infusion of 
bark, where they remain a considerable time', until 
they have absorbed all the tan; they are then im- 
mersed in a still stronger infusion m tliis liqiior, 
and frequently Uicen out to be handled as before: 
if it is |>erc<.'ived that tlie liquor does not operate 
upon them with sufficient cftect, a plentiful sprin- 
kle of dry bark is thrown betwixt ever)' layer of 
hides, and as soon as the outside and intenial parts 
ass'.ime a good healthy brown colour, they may be 
said to be convertetl into leather. Calf skins re- 
quire, according to their size, from 8 to S months 
in tanning: cow hides 6 months, and strong ox 
hides from 9 to 12 months. 

The article of valonea, a most powerful vegeta- 
ble astrineeiit, has become a givat favourite with 
tanners of late ^ears; it is allowed to give the 
leather more weight than oak bark, hut it firodoeea 
a dulness of colour in the article tanned with it: at 
the same time it i» the finest basis for blacks the 
dyers possess. The bark of the lareh fir givea to 
leather a most beautiful bloom, and since it has 
been proved equal to the )anna^ of heavy hides, 
is likely to become the beat substitute for oak bark. 
1\t tan vithout bark or mineral aatringento. 

This method does not differ from that in general 
use, except in the saving of time and expense, and 
t^e preparation of the astringent Ikiuor. The 
hides and skins, previous to tnbir being put into 
the liquor, are plunged into a preparation of bran 
and water for two days. The astringent liquor is 
composed of 17 gallons of water, \ lb. of Aleppo 
galls, 5 lbs. of tormentil, or aeptfotl root, mod IJ 
uz. of Bengal oaieehu. The galls, ke. are to be 
iuely powdsred. and boiled io the water ft eovtain 



time, and when eool, the akins are to be put in, 
and handled frequently during the first three ds^s, 
afterwards to remain two or three daya; then to be 
handled two, three, or more tiroea in one day, and 
finally to remain undisturbed for 85 daya, when tfie 
process is completed. 

This improved method Ql tanning will prodoee 
a saving of 50 per cent in money, and at least two 
months in time. 

In^rovemen t in tanning. 

The trunk, mots, limba, branchea, and leaves of 
the oak, whether tree, pollard, coppice, or nnden* 
wood, possess tanning properties in a aufficicnt 
quantity to be employed with advanUu^ for tanning, 
by reducing them to chips or saw-dust, and thai 
boiling andusing Uiem in the following way: 
7h ton calf or other thin ekina. 

Put 1 cwt of the limbs vC branches, ebopped as 
above, into a copper containing about Gi) gallonf 
of water, and boil till the water be reduced So 
from S5 to 40 gallons: draw off the deeoetioa. 

Now add to the same limbs or- branchea 40 gal- 
lons of water, and again boil till the water be re- 
duced to about 35 gallona. The liquor thus pro- 
duced bv the seoofid boiling is used as a wreak oote. 
in the nrst process of imiuersing the calf akins 
after they come from the scouring beam. The 
decoction first produced, is then to be used in the 
lame way. 

1\> tan hidee. 

Take 1 cwt. of the limbs or branohea, j ewL of 
oak saw-dust, (the sooner after being made the 
better,] and ^ cwt of the root; boil in 80 galls, of 
water, till reduced to from 50 to 60 gallons. Draw 
off the decoction, and put it aside for use. To tlie 
materials left in the copper add 60 gallona cf water 



and again boil, till reduced to from 90 to 35 ral- 
lona. The liquor produced by this second boifing 
is to be employed in the first stage of tanning hides 
after they come from the beam; and afterwarda the 
decoction first produced is to be employed, 'rhe 
skin and hides having undergone the before-meik- 
tioned process, add as much oak bark, or tan-li- 
quor, or both, to the respective deeoctiona, as ij 
necessary to complete the tanning. The quantitv 
of each will vary aooording to tlie strength of aoc^ 
decoctions; which strength will depend on the age; 
and size of the tree, and other oircumataneea. 

AnoUier.'—hh soon as tiie wool or hair ia pulleJ 
or taken off, let the hide or skin be dipped inf. 
water and undergo the operation of fleaUing. Ic 
should then be dipped again into water,aud underg<k 
the operation called skuddiug; after whidi it wtO 
be in a ttalt fit to be tannei^ tawed> or dreaatsd. 
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This proceu oocoples nuieh less time, and oec«- 
sions less labour and ezi|ense, Ituin that in seneral 

ftracilte, which consists iu immersin)^ the skins in 
ime-iiits, for several weeks, to be afterwards 
drenched and purified. 

Jvew />» vceit of tanning. 

Oak saw-dust and slips of oak, ent thin, and 
eren the leaves of that tree, contain a sufficient 
quantity of the tanning principle, to recommend 
it as advantageous iu the manufacturing of leather. 
To tan calf and sheep skins, or other light articles, 
take 100 lbs. of thin oak slins, boil Uiem in 60 
gallons of water reduced to 40, leave it to depose, 
and then deeant it; afterwards pour 40 gallons of 
fresh water on tlie residue and boil it till reduced 
to 85 gallons, immerse the skin into the last decoc- 
tion, after receiving the accustomed preparations, 
tlven put them into the liquor first prepared, and 
let them remain till fully saturated with the searUi- 
iog powers of the vegetable liquid. 

To convert oheep okinrinto leather. 

Sheep skins, which are usetl fur a variety of pur- 
poses, such as gloves, book covers, kc. aad which, 
when dyed, are converted into mock Morocco 
leather, are dressed as follows: — ^They are first to 
be soaked in water and handled, to sei>arate all 
impurities, which may be scraped off by a blunt 
knife on a beam. T'hey are then to \^ hung up in 
a eloae warm room to putrefy. This nutreTaction 
lomens the wool, and causes the exudation of an 
oily and slimy matter, all which are to here aoved 
by the knife. Tlie skins are now to be steeped in 
milk of lime, to harden and thicken; here they 
remain for a month or 6 weeks, according to cir- 
cumstances, and when taken out, they ai-e to be 
amootlied on the fleshv side by a sharp knife. They 
are now to be steeped in a bath of bran and water, 
where they undei'go a partial fermentation, and 
become thinner in iheir substanoe. 

l*he skins, which are now called pelts, are to be 
immersed in a solution of alum and common salt 
in water; in the proportion of 120 skins to 3 lbs. 
of alum and 5 lbs. oisalt. Thcv are to be much 
agitated in this compound saline bath, in order to 
become firm and tough. From this bath they are 
to be removed to another, composed of bran and 
water, where they remain until ^uite pliant by a 
fUght iermentation. To give their upi>er sur&ces 
m MOSS, they ar^ to be ti*^den in a wooden tub, 
with a solution of yolks of eggs in water, previ- 
ously well besten up. When this solution has 
become transiiarent. it is a proof that the skins 
have absorbed the glazing matter. The pelt may 
bow be caid to be convened into leatlier, which is 
to be drained from moisture, hung ujion books in 
a warm a|iartment to dry, and smoothed over with 
warm, band-irons. 

'i 9 prepare theep leather fir varioui elegant pur^ 
potee, by dyeing, 

I1ie skins, when taken from the lime-bath, are 
immersed in one composed of dog and pigeon 
dung, dissolved by agitaUon in water: here they 
remain until the lime is separated, and until the 
skins liave attained the state of soft pliable i>elt 
To dye tliis pelt red, the skins are to be washed 
and sewed into bags, and stutfed with clippings 
and shavings of leather, or any other eonvenient 
aubstance; irnd immersed, with Uie grain side out- 
wards, in a bath of alum and cochineal, of the 
tem{ierature of 170 or 180 degrees Fahr. where 
tliey are to be agiuted until thuy are sufficiently 
dyed. Each bag is now to be transferred to a 
aiiroarh bath, where they receive eoosi^eney and 
tenacity. From tliis bath it is customary to remove 
tlie skins, and to plunge them into a safiron one, 
iu improve their colour. 

To dye tliese skins black, the washed pelt it to 



be first immersed in the iiimach bath, and then to 
be rubbed over on the grained side, by a stifT brush 
dipped in a solution of acetate, or pyrolignite of 
iron. 

To give these skins the gnin and polish of Mo- 
rocco leather, they are first oiled, »*^ then rubbed 
on a firm boaird, hiy a convex piece of solid glass, 
to which a handle is attached. The leather being 
now rendered more compact, is rubbed or pressed 
hard, by a sharply grooved boxwood instrument, 
sliaped like the glass one just described. 

Lamb and kid skins are dressed, tanned, and 
dyed in a similar mHiincr. 

To manufacture real Morocco leather. 

Goat skins are cleansed by soaking them in 
water, have their hair removed, and are lined as 
in the before-mentioned processes. Tliey then un- 
dergo a pai'tial fermentation, by a bath of bran and 
water, and are afterwards immersed in another bath 
of white figs and water, where ihey remain for five or 
six days. It is now necessary to dip them in a so- 
lution of salt and water, to fit them for dyeing. 
To communicate a red colour, the alum and cochi- 
neal bath is to be used as for sheep skins; for 
black, sumach, and iron liquor as before; and for 
yellow, the bath is to be composed of alum and 
thepomegtanatc bark. JH 

Tne tanning, dressing, and graining are the 
same as for sheep skins. 

^ Original method. 

The skins being m-st dried in the air, are steeped 
in water three days and ni^ts; then stretched on a 
tanner*s horse, beaten with a large knife, and 
steeped afresh in water every day; thev are then 
th\wwn into a lar|;e vat on the ground, uiU of wa- 
ter, where quicklime has been slaked, and there lie 
15 days, whence they are taken, and again returned 
every night and morning. They are next thrown 
into a fresh val of lime and water, and shifted 
night and morning for 15 days longer; then rinsed 
in clean water, and the hair t<iken oft on the leg 
with the knife, i*^turned into a third vat, and shift- 
ed as before for 18. days; stcc[)ed twelve hours iu 
a river, taken out, rinsed, put in pails, wliere they 
are pounded with wooden pestles, changing the 
watei' twice; then laid on the horse, and the flesh 
taken ofi*; returned into pails of new water, taken 
out, and the hair-sifle scraped; returned into fresh 
l>ails, taken out, and thrown into a pail of a parti- 
eular form, having holes at bottom; here they are 
beaten for the s]>ace of an hour, and fresh water 
poured on from time to time; then being stretched 
on the leg, and scraped on either side, they are re- 
turned into pails of trosh waUT, taken out, stretch- 
ed, and sewed up all round, in the manner of 
bags, leaving out the hinder legft, as an ajierture 
for the conveyance of a mixture described below. 

The skins thus sewed are put to luke-warm «a* 
ter, where dog's excrements have been dissolved 
Here tfiey are stitred with long poles for lialf ai 
haur, left at rest for twelve hours, taken out, rinseu 
in fresh water, and filled by a tunnel with a prepa- 
ration of water and sumach, mixed and heated ovei 
the fire till ready to boil; and, as they are filled, 
the hind legs are sewed up to stop the passage. lb 
this state they are let down into the vessel of wa- 
ter and sumach, and kept stirring for four hoot*s 
successively; taken out and heajted on one another: 
alter a little time their sides aie changed, and thus 
they continue an hour and a half till drained. This 
done, they are loosened, and filled a second time 
with tlie same preparation, sewed up again, and 
aeiA stirring two hours, piled up aiiu drained ai 
before. This process is again repealed, with this 
difference, that they are tlien only stirred a quar- 
ter of an hour; after which they are left till 
next momiug, when they are taken oit, drai«icd ob 
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% rack, nniewed, the mniftch taken oat, folded in 
two from hend to tail, the hair-side outwards, laid 
over cacli otlici* on the leg, to perfect their drain- 
ing, stri'tclK'd out and dried: then trampled under 
foot by two and two, stretched on a wooden table, 
what flerih and sumach remains scraped off, the 
hiiir-side rubbed over with oil, and that again with 
water. 

They are then wrung with the hands, stretched, 
and pn-Asei] tight on the table with an iron instru- 
ment liKc that of a cnrriKr, the flesh-side upper- 
most; then tnnied, and the hair-side rubbed strongly 
over witli a handful uf rushes, to squeeze out as 
much of the oil remaining as possible. The firat 
coat of black is now Uid on the hair-tide, by 
iMcans of a lock of hair twisted and steeped in a 
kind of black dye, prepared of sour beer, where- 
in pieces of old rusiy iron have been thrown. 
When half-dried in the air, they are stretched on 
^ tabic, rul)bed over every way witli a i»aumclle, or 
wooden-toothed instrument, to raise the grain, 
over whicii is passed a light couchc of water, then 
sleeked by rubbing them witli rushes prepared for 
the purpose. Thus sleeked, they have a second 
couclie of black, tiien drie<l, laid on the table, rub- 
bed over with a paumellc of cork, to raise the grain 
again; and after ■ light couche of wcter, sleeked 
over anew; and to raise tlie grain a third time, a 
paumcUe of wood is used. 

After the haii--si«le has received all its prepara- 
tions, Uie flesh-side is pared with a thar\i knife 
fi>r the puri>ose; tlie hair-side is strongly rubbe<l 
over with a woollen cap, having before given it 
a kIoss with barberries, citron, or orange. The 
whole is finished by raising the grain lightly, for 
the last time, with tlte pauraelle of cork; so that 
lliey ai*u now fit for the maiket. 

'Jo prepare red morocco, ^ \ 

After steepinir, stretching, scraping, beating, 
nnd rinsing the skins as before, they are at length 
nining, strL-tchtKl on the leg, and passed after each 
other into water wheix> alum b*s been dissolved. 
Thus ulumed, they are \ci\ to drain till morning^ 
tlien wrung out, pulled on the leg, and folded from 
head to tan, the flesh inwards. 

In this state they receive their first dye, by 
passing lliem after one another into a I'ed liquor, 
drscribed hereafter. This is repeated again and 
again, lill the skins have got their first colour; then 
tliey are rinsed in clean water, stretched on the 
. leg, and lefl to di-ain 12 hours; thrown into water 
through a sieve, and stirred incessantly for a day 
with I'jug poles; taken out, liung on a bar across the 
water all night, white against red, and retl against 
white, and in the morning the water stirred up, 
and the skins i-eturned into it for 24 houi-a. 
IngredienU fur the red cohttr. 

The following is the uuantitv and proportions of 
the Ingredients retiuireJ for the red colour, for a 
parcel of thiity-six skins: 

Cochineal, 130 drachms, round suehet (croeus 
ludicus], 45 do.; gv'.ta ganiba, 15 do.; gum arable, 
lU do.; white alum pulverized, 10 do.; bark of the 
^megi-ahate ti-ee, 10 do.; citron juice, 2 do.; com- 
luon water, 12U lbs. 

The alum is gradually added to the other arti- 
cles, and boiled in a copper for about two hours, 
till one-tenth i>art of the water be consumed. 
Uh manufacture leiuKTr in indtoHon of Morocco^ 
fi-om South Ameiican horte fadea. 

Soften tlie hides in water; then spread it on a 
tanner^s beam, and let it be wrought with a knife 
an the flesh side, and subjected to tlie action of lime 
water. In die sucoeeding process it is treated as 
goat-skins for making morocco, i. e. put it into hot 
water, with dog^s dung, to puritpr tlic animal juices; 
iheu let it be afcain wrought with a knife on boUi 



sides, on a tanner*! betm; alterwardi put it intff 
bloocf-warra water with bran; and, finally, tan il 
with inraaeh. 

To manufacture Rtmia lealkn'. 

Calf-skins steeped in a weak bath tit' carbonate 
of potass and water, are well oleaned and scraped, 
to have the hair, he. removed. Thej mre now 
immersed in another bath, eontaininff dnc and pi« 
geon's dong in water. Being thus trvecffrom ths 
alkali, they are thrown into a mixture of oatmesl 
and water, to nndcrgo a slight fermentation. To 
tan these hides, it is necessary to use birch bark 
instead of oak bark; and during the operation th^ 
are to be frequently handled or agitate<l. \%'heo 
tanned, and peifectly dry, they are made pliable 
by oil and much fiiction; Uiey an* then to be nib- 
bed over gently with bireh tar, which ^vva them 
that agrerable'odour peculiar to this kind of lea- 
ther, and which secures them against the attacks ol 
moths and worms. This odour will preserve the 
leather for many years; and, on aceonnt of it, Rus- 
sia leather is much used in binding handsome aiul 
costly bxA>ks. Hie marks, or intersecting lines on 
this leatb.Tj are given to it, by passing over its 
grained surface a heavy iron cylinder, bound round 
by wires. 
ute of the -wood and bark of the horwe^heanut tree. 

The bark^f the horae-chesnut tree eoniains 
twice the quantity of tanning principle as that of 
the oak, and nearly twice as much colouring mair 
ter as the best Campeachy logwood: its colouring 
matter is to tliat of Campeachy exactly aa 1*<T 
is to 1. 

Tlie leather manufactured from it la firmer, 
more solid and flexible, than that from the oak. 
Besides, what renden it particularly valuable is, 
it contains a most powerful basis for black dyes 
and ink. Mixed with iron of copperas it changes 
to a bluish black. Its liquor, extracted by boiling, 
ap|)ean blue like indigo, out it produces on {taper s 
must excellent black. In dyeing it possesses more 
affinity with wool than .omach; and ita extracted 
colour contains that rare virtue in a dye, perm** 
nency of colour. 

To tan or drett akifu in vhitefor glwet. 

Clean the skins from wool or hair, by layinir 
them in a vat of slaked lime water for 5 or 6 
weeks. During this oi>eration th* lime and WT!er 
are to be twice change<l, and the skins are to be 
sliifted every day, and when taken out for good, 
Uiey are to be laid all ni|^t in a ninniii^ water, tu 
clear them from the foi-cing qualities oTthe lime: 
next lay them on a woo<len leg by sixes, to get the 
flesh off*; then they are to be laid in a vat with a 
little water, and to be fulled with wooden pestles 
for a quarter of an hour, after which rinse them 
well in a full vat of water; place tliem next on a 
clean pavement to drain, anci afterwanls east tbera 
into a fresh pit of water, rinse them again, and re- 
lay them on the wooden leg, with their hair out^ 
side, over which a whetstone is to be briskly 
rubl>ed, to fit them for farther preparations. 
They are next to be put into a pit of water, mixed 
with' wheaten bran, and stirred until tlie brat: 
sticks to tiie wooden \>oles. They now arriw 
to a kind of fermentation, and as ofleii as ther rise 
on tlie top of the water, are to be pluii|^ down; 
at the same time the liquor, nowhiglily lermcntei!, 
is to be fined. When the skins have done rising, 
take them out. and scrape awHy the bran with a 
knife on the leg: when •ufliciently drained ^ve 
tliem their feecling. For 100 large sliecp akina, 
take 8 lbs. of alum, and 9 lbs. of sea-sail, and 
melt the whole with water in a vessel. Pour the 
solution out, while lukewarm, into a ti'ough in 
whifia is 90 lbs. of the finest wheat flour, with tlie 
yolk if 8 doxen of eggs, of which mixed lUkaefiais 
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ii fnnnefl a kind of p^tte, lomewhst thicker than 
diiltlren*! pap: next pour hot water iiito th^ troueh 
where the paste was, mixing; two spoonsful of the 
psiste with it, with a wootlen spoon, which will 
ctMiiain a sufflciency for 12 skins, and when the 
whole is well incoqxinited, put S dozen of the 
skins into it, taking care that the water is not too hot 
After tliev have been in some time, take them se- 
T^rallj out of the troueh, and stretch tliem twice 
well out After the^ have absorbed the paste, pot 
them into tubs, and (ull as before. Let tnem lie in 
a Tat 6 days, and haiiK them out to dry; in fair wea- 
ther, on cords or racks. >Yhen dry, put them Into 
bundles, just dipped in dean water, and drained; 
dirow them into an empty tub, and having lain 
■omc time they are to be tidceo out and tiampled 
under .bot; hang them op a second time on the 
eords to dr}-, and finally smooth them upon a table 
ready for sale. 

7*0 pi'^pare theep^ tf*^^ or kid'tkint in oil^ in 

irmtation ifchamoit. 

Sheep ekiTU. 

The skins, smeared with quick-lime on die 
fleshr side, are folded lengthways, tlie wool out- 
wards, and laid on lieaps, to ferment 8 dr;s: or if 
they had been left to diy after flaying, for fifteen ' 
Jays. 

Tlien they arc washed out, drained, and half 
dried, laid on a wooden horse, the wool stripped 
off with a round suflT for the purpose, and laid in 
a weak pit of slaked lime. 

After twenty-four hours they are taken oat, and 
left to drain ^A more; then put into another strong 
pit Then they arc takon out, drained, and put in 
again by turns; which begiua to dispose them to 
take oil; and this practice they continue for 6 
weeks in summer, or 3 montlis in winter; at tlie 
end witereot'they are washed out, laid on the wood- 
en horse, and the surface of the skin on the wool 
side [leeled (iflT, lo render them the softer; then 
made into [»arceis, steeped a night in the river, in 
winter more; stretched S or 7, one over auotlier on 
the wooden hr>rse; ami the knife passed strongly 
on tlie fleshy side, to take off any thing superfluous, 
and render the skin smooth. 

Then they are stretched, as before, in the river, 
•nd the same o{ieration re|>eated on the wool side; 
tlien thrown into a tub of water and bran, wh:eh la 
brewed among the skins till the greater {mrt sticks 
to them; and men sepaiated into distinct tubs, till 
llieT swell, and rise of tliemselvcs above the water. 

Ay these means, the remains of die Jime are 
cleared out; they are then wruur out, hung up to 
dry on ropes, and sent to the mill, with the qiuin- 
tily of oil necessary to fill them; the best oil is that 
of cofUfisli. 

Here they are first thrown in bundles into the 
river for twelve hours, then laid in the mill-trough, 
and fulled without oil, till they an well softened; 
then oiled with Uie hand, oue by one, and thus 
formed into {uircels of four skins each, which are 
inilleil, and dried on cords a second time, theu a 
diird; then oiled again, and dried. 

This is repeated as often as neoessary; when 
done, if any moisture renuuns they are dried in a 
stove, and made up in parcels wrapped up in wool; 
after Jiune time tliey are opened to the air, but 
wrapped up again as before, till the oil seems to 
hnve lost all its force, which it ordinarily docs in 
twenty-four hours. 

7*0 tcnir the tknu. 

Hie skins are now returned to the cliamoiser. 
to be scourged, by putting them into a liiivium of 
wfMKl-aslies, working and beating thim in it with 
|iuk'aL and lea\iiig them to steep till the ley has had 
Its «:irect; then wrung out, steeped in anudwr liz- 
hium, wruug agaiu, And tliia Rpmad till Ibi 



rrease and oil are pin*ged out rhey are then 
half-dried, and passed over a sharp-edged iron ii»- 
strument, placed perpendicularlv in a block, which 
opens and sot\ensthem: lartly, they are thoronghly 
dried, and passed over the same instrument ^aiii 
which finishes the preparation. 

£id ana goat tkine. 

Kid, and goat-skins, are chamoised in the same 
manner as those of sheep, excepting that the hair 
is taken off by heat; ana that when brought from 
the mill they undergo a preparation callcKl ramal- 
ling, the most difficult ot all. 

It consists in this, that as soon as brought from 
the mill they are steeped in a fit lixivium; taken 
out, stretched on a round wooden leg, and the hair 
scraped off with tlie knife; this makes them smooth, 
and in working cast a fine nap. The difficulty is 
in scraping diera evenly. 

7^ drett hare^ mole, or rabbit tkint. 

Take a tea-spoonful of aium, and two of salt- 
petre, ooth finely powdered: mix them well; sprin- 
kle the powder on the flesh side of the skins, then 
lay the two salted sides together, leaving the fut 
outward; roll the skin exceedingly tight, and tie it 
round with packthread; hang it in a dry place for 
some daya, then open it, and if sufficiendy dry 
scrape it quite clean with a blunt knife, and keep 
it in a dry sitiuition. Iliis finishes the process. 

It may not be generally known, that the bitter 
appl J bruised ana put into muslin bags, will effec- 
tually prevent furs fmm being destroyed by moths. 
T\> puUk parcfiment. 

This article is manufactured from sheep skins, 
cleared from lime. The skin is stretdied on a 
frame where the flesh is pareti oft* with an iron 
circular knife; it is then moistened with a rag, and 
whidiig spread over it; the workman then, widi a 
large pumice-stone, flat at the bottom, rubs over 
the skin, and scours off the flesh. He next goes 
over it with the iron instrament as before, and mba 
it carefully with the pumice stone withoiu chalk; 
this serves to smooth the flesh-side. He drains 
it again by passing over it the iron instrument as 
before; he fMSses it over the wool side, theu stretcli>- 
es it tight on a frame. He now throws more whit- 
ing and sweeps it over widi a piece of wool!) 
lamb-skin. It is now dried, and taken off the 
frame by cuHing it all round. Thus prepared, it 
is taken out of the skinner's hands by Uie [Mirchment 
maker, who, while it is dry, pares it on a summer, 
(which is a calf-skin stretched in a frame,) with a 
sir 'per instrument than tliat used by die skinner, 
who, working it with the arm from the top to die 
bottom of die skin, ukes away about half its sul)- 
stance. It is again I'endered smooth by the |iumiue- 
stone, which leaves the parchment finished. 

7V> convei-t oid parchment or veUum into leat/ier. 

Soak and wash the skins well and often in so^ 
water for 34 hours; then remove them for the same 
I)eriod into a bath composed of I A lb. of white 
vitriol, 1 lb. of cream ofurtar, and 1 oz. of sal 
ammoniac, dissolved in 30 pllonsof water. Next 
add 10 lbs. of vitriolic acid, 1 lb. of nitric acid, 
and 1 iiint of spirit of salt, in which steciyilie skins 
for a sliort dme to purge away the old lime: next 
wash diem clear of the acid, and rinse them as dry 
as possible, without damaging the skins. They 
are then to be put into a tanning liquor, compibsei^ 
of 3U lbs. of oak bark, 7 lbs. of sumach, 5 lbs. of 
elm-bark, 3 lbs. of sassafras, and the same quan- 
tity of lignum vitK shavings^ porduned to 2U gal- 
lons of water, and previous^- warmed for 13 hours, 
. and cooled down to a new-milk warmth, before die 
I skins are immersed. 

Tt make veOttm, 

Tbia <■■ tnfaif a of DArohmcnt made of the skins 
€ k «!**■: U haa n much fioei 
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min, and is wnite aod smootlier than parehment. 
Cut is |re|Mire«] in the same manner, except its not 
beinfc passed through the lime-pic. The article is 
used for binding soperior books, and eoTering of 
drum heads. 

To preterve leather fiom mmsUL 

Pjrroligneoas acid maj be used with sueeess in 
presenring leather from the attacks of roouldinets, 
and is serviceable in recovering it after it has re- 
eeived that species of damage, by passing it over 
the surface ot the hide or skin, first takmg; due^ 
Mre to expunge the mouldy si>ots by the applica- 
tion of a dry cloth. This remedy will prove of 
etiual service if applied to boots, shoea, olc. when 
flama^ed in the same manner. 

To currv leather. 

l*his process prepares leather to be made up Into 
hoots, snoes, saddles, ke. and is performed upon 
the flesh or grain: in dressing on the fiesh, the first 
operation is soaking the leather until it be tho- 
rougly wet, then the flcshi side is shaved on a 
wooden beam. The knife used is of a rectangular 
form, witli a handle at each end, and a double edget 
aAer the skin is properlv shaved, it is thrown into 
water a^in and scoured upon a board bj rubbing 
the grain or hair side with a piece of pumice* 
sione, by which means th^ substance is pity'uced 
out of the leather called ** the bloom. ** The hide 
is then conveyed to the dryii^ P^*^ when the sub- 
sunoe is applied, consisting of a mixture of cod 
oil and liussian tallow, principally upon the flesh 
side; it is now waxed, which is done by rubbing 
It with a brush dipped in oil and lamp black on the 
Hcsh side; it is Uien sized with a brush or sponee 
dried and tallowed; tliis is called wax leather. 1 o 
black leather on the erairi the first operation is the 
same till it is scoured. Then a brush dip|)ed in 
urine is rubbed o%-er the leather, and after it is dry 
it is again rubbed over with a brush dipped in 
oopiMfras water, and after, tlie erain is raised by a 
fine training board, when it is finished aad fit for 
tite snoe-maker*s use. 

7V dye Morocco and theep leather. 

The following colours may be imparted to lea- 
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ther, according to the variiiif 
intended. 

Blue, 

Blue is |[iveo hy ateepiuc the aalnect n d^ la 
urine and mdigo, then boiung It wim nlmn; or it 
may be given by tempering the indigo witk red 
wine, and washing the skins therewith. 

Another. — Boil elder berries, or dvacf dder. 
then smear and wash the skins therewith, aaJ 
wring them out; then boil the berries aa heS*. re ic 
a solution of alum water, and wet the akina in the 
same n*inner, once or twice{ %irf them, and they 
will be very blue. 

Red. 

Red ia given by washing the dcins, nad iayiof 
them two hours in galls; then wrin^ng them otL, 
dipping them in a licjuor made with U^astras^ 
alum, and verdigris, in water; aiid lastlytn a <^ 
made of Brazil-wood boiled with ley. 

Purple is given by wetting the skina with a so- 
lution of rcKhe alum in warm water, and whea 
dry, again rubbing them with the hand, with a da- 
cootion of log-wood in cold water. 

OreetL 
Green is given by smearing the dun witk sap- 
green and uum-water boiled. 

J)ark green. 
Dark green is given with steel filings and ad 
ammoniac, steeped in urine till soft, then smar- 
ed over the akin, which is to be dried in the 
shade. 

Ydlow. 
Yellow is given bv smearing the skin over with 
aloes and linseed oil, dissolved and strained, or by 
infusing it in weld. 

Light orange^ 
Orange colour is given by smearing with fuslis 
berries, boiled in alum water; or, for a deep oraage, 
with turmeric 

Sky^coUmr, 
Sky-eolour is given with indigo steeped in boil- 
ing water, and the next morning warmed aad 
smeared over the skin. 
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To chooH the hett toil for a garden. 
Prefer a sandy loam, not less than two feet deep, 
and good earth not of a binding nature in summer, 
nor retentive of rain in winter; but of such a tex- 
ture, that it can be worked without difficulty in 
any season of the year. There are few sorts of 
fruit-trees, or esculent vegeUbles, which require 
less depth of earth to grow in than two feet to 
bring tli^ to perfection, and if the earth of the 
kitchen-garden be three or more feet deep, so 
much the better; for when the plant* are in a sute 
of maturity, if the roots even of peas, spinach. 
Kidney beans, lettuce, kc. be minutely traced, they 
will be found to penetrate into the earth, in search 
of food, to the depth of two feet, provided the soil 
be of a nature that aKows them. If it can he done, 
a garden should be made on land whose bottom is 
not of a springj wet nature, if this rule can be 
observed, draining will be unnecessary; for when 
land is well prepared for the growth of fruit-trees 
and esculent vegetablea, by trenching, manuring, 
and digging, it is hy theae means brought into aueh 



a porous temperament, that the rains paaa through 
it without being detained longer than neeessary. 
If the land of a garden be of too strong a naturiL 
it should be well mixed with sand, or serapingaol 
roads, where stones have been ground to pieeea by 
carriages. 

To make gravel walke. 
The bottom should be laid with Hroe-mbbish, 
laive flint stones, or any other hard matter, for 
eight or tec* inches thick, to keep weeds from 
growing through, and over this the gravel is to be 
laid six or ci^ht inches thick. This diould be lain 
rounding up in the middle, by which means the 
larger stones will run off to the sidei, and may br 
raked awa^; for the gravel should never be screen- 
ed before it is laid on. It Is a common mistime to 
lay these walks too round, which not only makes 
them uneafy to walk upon, but takes off from their 
apparent breadth. One inch in five feet is a soS- 
cient proportion for the rise in the middle; ao that 
a walk of twenty feet wide should b i four inches 
higher at the nuddie than at the edgei^ and ao ia 
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proportion. As aoon as the gnwei it laid, it should 
i»e raked, and the lam stooes thrown back isgain; 
tJien the whole shoula be rolled both lengthwise 
and oroaswise; and the person who drawt the roll- 
er should wear shoes with flat heels, that he mar 
make no holes, becauae holes made in a new walk 
are not easily remedied. The walks should al- 
ways he rolled three or four times aOer very hard 
showers, from which they will bind more firmly 
than otlierwise ther oould ever be made to do. 

To prepare fuMedt^ manuret, and eompotte. 

Stable-dung is in the most general use for form- 
ing hot-beds, which are masses of this dang after 
it has undei*gone its violent fermentation. 

Bark is onW preferable to dung, because the 

Mbatanoe whioti undergoes the process of putrid 

"ermentition reauires lotiger time to decay. Hence 

t is found useful in the bark piU of hotphouses, as 

equiring to be seldomer moved or renewed than 

Jung, or any other substance. 

Leaves, and especially oak leavei, come the 
nearest to bark, and have the additional advantage, 
that when perfectly rotten like dung, they form a 
rich moulcl, or excellent manure. 

The object of preparation in these three sub- 
stances being to get rid of the violent heat which 
is produced when the fermentation is most power- 
ful, it is obvious that preparation must consist in 
fimlitating the process. For this purpose, ■ cer^ 
lain degree of moisture and air in the fermenting 
bodies are requisite; and hence the business of the 
gardener is to turn them over frequently, and ap- 
ply water when the process appears impeded, and 
exdttde rain, when chilled witn too much water. 

Recent stable dung generally requires to lie a 
month in ridres or bedt, and be turned over in that 
time thrice before it is fit for cucumber-beds of 
the common consiraction; but for Mc Phail's hot- 
beds, or for linings, or for frames with moveable 
bottoms, three weeks, a fortnight, or less, will suf- 
fice; or no tira« at all need be riven, but the dung 
formed at once into linings. Tan and leaves re- 
quire, in general, ■ month. Fermentation is al- 
ways most rapid in summer; and if the materials 
•re spread abroad during frost, it is totally imped- 
ed. In winter the process of preparation gene- 
rally goes on under ttie back sheds; which situa- 
tion is also the best in summer^ as full exposure to 
the sun and wind dries too much the exterior sur- 
fiM«; but where dieds cannot be had, it will go on 
very well in the open air. Some cultivators have 
devised plans to economize heat b^ fermenting 
dung in vineries which are just beginning to be 
forced, or in vaults under pine pits, or plant stoves. 
7b firm dunr oedt. 
In general, such beds are formed on a level sur- 
fiMe; out Mr T. A. Knight's plan is, to form a sur- 
face of earth as a basis, which shall incline to the 
horixon to the extent of 15 degrees: on this he 
forms the dung-bed to the same inclination; and fi- 
nally, the frame, when placed oh such a bed, if, hs 
IS usual, it be deepest behind, will present its 
glass at an angle of SO degrees instead of 6 or 8, 
whioli is, undoubtedly, of great advantage in the 
winter season. 

Ashes are often mixed with the Jung of hot- 
beds, and are suoposed to promote the steadiness 
ami duration of their heat; and at least to revive it, 
if somewhat decayeJ. Tan leaves have also been 
uaed for the same purpose; and it is generally 
found that about one-thinl of tan and two-Xliirds ot* 
dung will form a more durable and less violent 
heat, than a be<l wholly of dung. The hent of 
dung-beds is revived by linings or coUatend and 
iurrouiidiog walls or banks ot fresli dung, the old 
dung of the bed be'mg previouxly cut down close 
Co the frames; and, fn severe weather, tlie sides of 



the bed are often proleeted by handles of straw or 
faeeots. 

The residuum of heats, properly reduced by 
keeping, is a good simple manure for roost fruii- 
trees, and excellent in a compost; but where the 
soil is naCnrally cold, a little ashes of ooalsj wood, 
straw, or burnt turf, or a mmute proportion of soot, 
ought to be incorporated with it Hog^ung has 
a peculiar virtue in invigorating weak trees. Rot- 
ted turf, or any v^ietabh; refuse, is a general ma- 
nure, excelient for all soils not already too rich. 
One of the best correctives of too rich a soil is 
drift sand. For an exhausted soil, where a fruit- 
tree that has been an old profitable occupant is 
wished to be continued, a dressing of animal mat- 
ter is a powerful restorative; such as hogs' or bul- 
locks* blood, offal from the slaughter-house, refuse 
of skins and leather, decomposed carrion, ttc 
l*he drainings of dung, laid on as mulch, are high- 
ly serviceable. 

It is very proper to ilx>p the ground among new 
planted orchard trees for a few years, in order to 
defray the expense of hoeing and cultivating it, 
which should be done until Uie temporary plants 
are removed, and the whole be sown down in grass. 
As the trees begin to produce fruit, begin also to 
relinquish cropping. When by tueir productions 
they oefray all expenses, crop no longer. 
To make compot^for manure. 
* During hot weather, says Knig^t> I have all the 
offals in the garden, such as weeds leaves of straws- 
berries, and other vegetables, short grass, peas, 
and asparagus haulm, with the foliage of trees and 
shrubs when newly she<l, carefully collected into 
a heap. These are all turned over and mixed dur- 
ing the winter, that they may be sufficiently rotted 
to mix with the dune against the end of summer. 
1 have also another heap formed with the prunings 
from gooseberry and currant bushes, fruit-trees, 
raspberry shoots, clippings of box-edgiogs, and 
loupings from shrubs; also the roots of greens and 
caobages: which are generally burnt at two different 
periooi in the year, viz. in spring and autumn, but 
previous to each burning, I endeavour to pare up 
all the coarse grasses around the garden, with a 
portion of the soil adhering .thereto; and whet>« 
ever these ans sufficiently dried, have them coK- 
lected to the heap intended to be burnt . The fire 
is kindled at a convenient distance from the heaps, 
and a portion of such as bum most easily is first 
applied, until the fire has gained a considerable 
power. After this, the process of burning is con- 
tinued, by applying lighter and heavier substances 
altematuff, thai the one may preseive the action 
of the fire, and the other prevent it from re<Iuclng 
them too much to ashes. When the whole are 
thus consumed, a quantity of mould is thrown 
over the heap to prevent the fire from breaking 
through; and whenever it can be broke into with 
safety, it is then mixed up into a dunghill with the 
rotted vegetables, moss-earth, and stable-yanl 
duuz, in such proportions as is likely to insure a 
moJerate fermentation, which is generally com- 
pleted in three or four weeks; at wiiich,time it in 
most advantazeousTy applied, in having it carried 
to tlie ground, and instantly dug in. 

To make romposU fir moiddt. 

Composts are mixtures of several earths, or 
earthy substances or dungs, either for the impi-ove- 
ment of the g.aeral sotl under culture, or lor the 
culture of particular plants. 

In respect to composts for the amendment ol 
tlie general soil of the earden, their quality must 
depend u^ion that of the natural soil: if this be 
liglit, loose, or sandy, it may be assisted by heavy 
loams, clays, &c. from ponds and ditches, clt^nii- 
logs of sewers, ficc On the other hand, heav>. 
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cUvej, and ill stubborn loils, roaT be atsisteil by 
lil(bt composts of saiidf earth, drift, and sea>sand, 
the sliovelinn of turnpike roads, the cleansiug of 
Bti-eets, all kinds of ashes, rotten tanner^s bark, 
rotten wood, taw dust, and other similar lig^t 
opening^ materials, that eaa be most cr<uTeoiently 
procuKd. 

7^ mate compotti fir plantt. 

These maj be re<luced to light sandj loam from 
old pastures: strong loam approaching nearly to 
hrick earth from the same source: peat earth, from 
the surface of heaths or commons; b(^ earth, from 
bogs or morasses; vegetable earth, from decayed 
leaves, stalks, cow-dung, &c. sand, either sea- 
Mnd, drift-sand, or powdered stone, so as to be as 
free as possible from iron; lime-rubbish; and last- 
ly common ^rden earth. There are no known 
|»lants that will no. grow or thrive in one or other 
of these earths, alone or mixed with some other 
earth, or with rotten dung or leaves. Nursenrmen 
have seldom more than th||e sorts of earth: foam, 
approaching to the qualities of brick-earth; peat 
or bog-eartli; and l)ie common soil, of their nurse- 
ry. With these and the addition of a little sand 
fur striking plants, some sifled lime-rubbish for 
succulents, and some well-rotted cow-dung for 
bulbs, aitd some sorts of trees, they continue to grow 
thousands of diflferent species in as great or greater 
perfection as in their native countries, and many, 
as the j)ine, vine, camelia, rose, &o. in a superior 
manner. 

Ti prepare compott*. 

The preparation necessary for heavy a&)d light 
composts for general enrichment, and of the above 
diffarent eartlis, consists in collecting each soil in 
the compost ground, in separate ridges of three or 
four feet broad, and as high, turning them every 
sjx weeks or two months. Tor a year or a vear and 
a half before they are used. Peat eartn, being 
generally procured in tlie state of turves full of the 
roots and tops of heath, re<j^uires two or three years 
to rot; but, at\er it has lain one year, it may be 
sifted, and what passes through a small sieve will 
be found fit for use. Some nurser)'men use both 
tiiese loams and |>eats as soon as procured, and find 
tliem answer perfectly for most iilants; But for dcli- 
utte flowers, and especially bulbs, and all florists* 
flowers, and fur all composts in which manures 
enter, not less than one year ouglit to be allowed 
fur decomposition, and what is (Milled bdreelening. 
To make a greeii'hotue or contervtUory. 

The depth of ercen-houses should never be 
greater than their height in the clear; which, in 
small or middling houses may be 16 orJS feet, but 
in large ones from i20 to 34 feet; and the length of 
the windows sttould reach from about one foot and 
a half above the pavement, and within the same 
distance of the ceiling. 

'I'he floor of tlie green-house, which should be 
laid either with Bremen stiuares, Purbtfck stone, 
or flat tiles, must be raised two feet above the sur- 
fMce of the adjoining ground, on if tlie situation be 
damp, at least lhi*ee feet; and if^the whole is arch- 
ed with low brick arches under Uie floor, they will 
be of great service in preventing damp; and under 
the floor, about two feet from the front, it will be 
very advisable to make a flue of ten inches wide 
und two feet deep; this should be carried the whole 
length of the house, and then returned back along 
the hinder part, and there be cairii d up into fun- 
nels adjoining to the tool-house, by which the 
smoke luay be carried off. The flre-place may be 
contrived at one end of the house, and the door at 
which the fuel is put in, as also the ash-gi'ale, mny 
bo contrived to open into the tool-house. 

Whilst tlie frout of the green-house is exactly 



south, one of the wings mar be nmde to free tbt 
south-e»st, and the other, ilie toutb-wesL By thii 
disposition the heat of the ion is reflected frtmi 
one jMut of the building lo the other all d^, and 
the front of the main green-hoate ii guarded from 
the cold wfnds. These two wings may be so coo- 
trived as to mainUin plants of differcDt degreet 
of hardiness which mav be easily efTectefl by the 
situation and extent of the fire-plaee, aod tlie mao- 
ner of condueting the flues. 

The sloping glasses of these houses should be 
made to slide and take off, so that they may be 
drawn down more or less in irarm weather to 
admit air co the plants; and the upright glasses is 
the front may be so contrived as that every other 
may open as doors upon hinges, and the alteniate 
glasses may he divided into two; the upper part of 
each snould be so eontrited as to be drawn down 
like lashes, so that either of them may be used to 
admit air in a greater or less quanuty, as there 
may be occasion. As to the management offlanti 
in a green-house, open the mould about them from 
time to time, and sprinkle a little fresh mould in 
them, and a little warm dung on that; also water 
them when the leaves beetn to wither and euri, snd 
not oflener, which woula make them lisde and be 
sickly: and take off such leaves as wither and grow 
dry. 

To fropturate vegetablee. 

PUnts are universally propagated bj seed, bat 
partially also by germs or bulbs, suckers, ronners, 
slips, and offsets, and artificially by layers, ion- 
arching, grafting, budding, and cutting. 

The propagation by seed is to make sure of live 
seeds; tor some lose their ritalitT very eariy afber 
being gathered, while others retain it only tat one 
or perhaps two seasons; some seeds also are injir* 
ed, and others impro^ by keeping. The sise of 
seeds reouires also to be Uken into eonsideration, 
for on this most frequently depends the depik 
which th^ require to be buried in the soil; the 
texture of^ their skin or eovering must be atte«Hled 
to, as on this of^n depends the time they require 
to be buried in the sou previously to gertninatioa. 
On the form and surface of the outer coating of 
seeds sometimes depends the mode o£ sowing, as 
in the carrot, and on their qualities in genenl de- 
pends their liability to be attacked by insects. The 
nature of the ofisnring expects it, and the proper 
climate, soil, and season, require also to be kept 
in view in determining how, where, when, and la 
what quantity, any seed must be sown. 

Germs or bulbs, cauline or radical, require ia 
general to be planted immediately, or soon aftrr 
removal from tlie jparent plant, in light earth, about 
their own depth from the surface. Matured bulbs 
may be preserved out of the soil for some months 
without injury to their vitality; but infant bulbs aie 
easily dried up and injured when so treated 

Slips are slioots which spring from the collar or 
the upper part of the roots of herbaceous ;ilantS| 
as in auricular, and under shrubs, as thymes, ke. 
I'he shoot when the lower part fitHn u benee the 
roots proceed, begins to riiien or acquire a fina 
texture, IS to be slipped or drawn from the parent 
plant, so far a^ to bring off a heel or claw of old 
wood, stem, or root, on which generally some 
roots, or rudiments of roots, are atUched. The 
"*gS<^^ V^U and edges of this daw or rough aet- 
tion are then to be siniiothed with a sharp knifr, 
and the slip to be planted in suitable soil and shad- 
ed till it strikes root alresh. 

I'he division of the plant is adopted in maay 
species, as in grasses, tiie daisy, polyanthus, and a 
great variety of others. *rhe plant is taken on, 
the earth shaken from its rooU;- the whole j thra 
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•epanted, eaoh picee conbuoing a portion of root 
mnd iteiii, which may ke pliintM witliout fiirther 
prttnAnition. 

Willi certain spceiot ranaert ii a eonvenient and 
sure mode of propaf^tion. All that it requisite 
is, to nllow the plantlet on the shoot, or runner, to 
be well rooted licfore being separated froi the pa« 
rent. It may then be planted where it is finally 
to remain. 

Suckers are merely runners under groimd; some 
run to a oonsideruble distanee, as the acaeia, nar- 
row-lcaved elm, sea*lime grass, &cc; others a^in 
arc more limited in their migrations, as the lilac, 
syringa, Jorusidera artichoke, sapoiiaria, he. All 
that IS necessary ig, to dig them up, cut oflT each 
pluntlet with a portion of rooL afler which its top 
may be re<luoed by cutting off from one-fourth to 
one-half of the shoot, in order to fit it to the eur- 
tailed root, and it may then be planted, either in 
the imrsery-denartment, or, it a strong plant, 
where it is finally to remain. 

PmpagaUon by lawering. 

In general, the operation of layering in trees 
and shrubs is commenced before the ascent of the 
sap, or delayed till the ascent is fully up. The 
ahoot, or extremity of the shoot, intended to be- 
come a new plant, is half separated from the 
parent plant, at a few inches distance from its 
extremity, and while this permits the ascent of tlie 
aap at die season of its rising, the remaining half 
of them, being cut through and separated, f(n*ms a 
dam or sluice to the descending sap, which, thus 
interrupted in its progress, exudes at the wound, 
in the torm of a granulous protuberance, which 
throws out roots. If the cut or notch in the stem 
does not penetrate at least half way through, some 
tort of trees will not form a nucleus the first sea- 
son; on the other hand, if the notch be out nearly 
through the shoot, a sufficiency of alburnum, or 
aoft wood, is not left for the ascent of the sap, and 
the shobt dies. In delicate sorts it is not sumcieut 
to cut a notch merely, because in that case, the 
descending sap, instead of throwing out granulated 
matter, in the upper side of Uie wound, would de- 
aeend by the entire side of the sl:3ot; therefore, 
besides a notch formed by cutting out a portion of 
bark and wood, the notclied side 4s slit up at least 
one inch, separating it by a bit of twig, or small 
splinter of stone or polshenl. The o{»eration of 
layering is performed on herbaceous plants, as well 
as' trees; and the part to become the future plant 
is, in bwth cases, covered with soil about a third 
of its length. 

When the layers are rooted, which will geneiallj 
Ik the case by the autumn after the operation is 
performed, they are all cleared from the stools or 
main-plants, and the l^ead of each stool, if to be 
continuetl for funiishing layers, should be dressed; 
eutting off all decaved scraggy parts, and digging 
the ground round them. Some fresh rich mould 
should also be worked in, in order to encoura^ 
the-produetlon of the annual supply of shoots tor 
layering. 

Propagation by ttuu^trching, 

A sort of layering, by the common cr slit pro- 
cess, in which the talus, or heel, intended to throw 
out fibres, instead of being inserted in the soil, is 
inserted in the wood, or between the wood and 
baric of another plant, so as to iucorponiie with it. 
It is the most certain mode of propagation with 
plants difficult to excite to a di^^wsition for rooting; 
and when all other modes fiiil, this, when a proper 
description of stock or basis is to be found, is sure 
to succeed. 

The stocks designed to be inn-arched, and the 
tree from which the layer or shoot is to be bent or 
trabed towards them, and put in or uuitod, must 



be placed, if in pots, or planted if in the opes soil, 
near tc^ether. Hardy trees of free growing kinds 
should have a circle of stocks planted rouM them 
cvenr ;^ear in the same oircumterence, ever? other 
one being inn-arched the one year, and when re* 
moved, uieir places supplied by others. If tlie 
branches of the tree are too hisHii for stocks in the 
ground, they should be plantea in pots, and.cle* 
vated on posts or stands, or supported from tba 
tree, &c 

To perform the operation, having made one of 
the most convenief^t branches or shoots appr'jicli 
the stock, mark, on the bofl^ of the shoot, the part 
where it will most easily join to the stock; and in 
that part of each shoot pare away the baric and part 
of the wood 8 or d inolies in length, and in the 
same manner pare the stock in the (iroper place 
for the junction of the shoot; next make a slit up- 
wards in that part of the branoli or shoot, as in 
layering;, and make a slit downward in the stock 
to admit it Let the (larts be then ioined, slipping 
the tongue of the shoot Into the slit of the stock, 
making both join in an exact manner, and tie them 
closely together v iih bags. Cover the wijole af- 
terward, with a due quantity of tempered or 
mfting clay or moss, in hot-houses, care must 
be taken not to disturb the pots containing the 
plants operated on. 

By budding. 

Budding, or as it is sometimes caUed, grafling 
liy gems, consists in takine an eye or bud attaehed 
to a portion of the bark of ligneous vegetables, of 
different sizes and forms, and generally called a 
shield, and transplanting it to another or a differ- 
ent ligneous vegetable. The object in view ia 
precisely that of grafting, and deficnds on the same 
principle; all the difference between a bud and a 
scion being, that a bud is a shoot or scion in em- 
bryo. Budded trees are two years later in pro- 
ducing tJieir fruit than grafted ones; but the advan- 
tage of budding is, that where a tree is rare, a new 
plant can be got from every eye, whereas by graft- 
ing *t can only be got from every three or four 
eyev. I'here are also trees which propagate much 
more readily by budding than grafting; and others, 
as most of Uie stone fruits, are apt to throw out 
gum when graced. Budding is performed from 
the beginning of July to the middle of August, tlie 
criterion being the formation of the buds in die 
axillae of the leaf of the present year. 

The buds are known to be ready by the shield, 
or portion of bark to which they are attached, 
easily parting with die wood. 

'. Shie'i budding 

Is performed as follows: — Fix on a smooth paH 
on the side of the stock, rather from than towards 
the sun, and of a height depending, as in grafting, 
on whether dwarf, half, or whole standard trees 
are desired; then, with the buddtng knife, nuke 
a horizontal out across the rind ouite dirough the 
firm wood; from the middle of tnis transverse cut 
make a slit downward pcrpcndiculslly, an inch or 
more long, going also quite through to the wood. 
Proceed with expedition to take offa bud; holding 
the cutting, or scion, in one hand, with die thickest 
end outward, and with the knife in the other hand 
enter it about half an inch or more below 4 bud, 
cutting neai'ly half-way into the woo<l of die shoot, 
continuing it with one clean slanting cut, about 
half an inch more above the bud, so deep as to 
take off part of the wood along with it, the whole 
about an inch and a half longr then directly with 
die thumb and finger, or point of the knife, slip 
off the woody part remaining to the bud; whico 
done, observe whether tlic eye or gem of die bud 
remains perfect: if not, and a little hole appears 
in that pail, the bod has lost its root, and another 
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pinst be |vrepared. This done, pliiee the btck \aai, 
of the bud or shield between the lips, and with the 
flat haft of the knife, tepan^ the hark of the 
ttock on eacli side of the perpendicular rat, clear 
to the wood, for the admission of the bnd, which 
'Jirectlv slip down close between the wood and bark 
to the bnttnm of the slit Next cut off the lop part 
of the shield even with the horizontal out, in order 
to let it completelv into its plncc, and to join ex- 
actly the tipper edg;e of the shield with the trans- 
verse rut, triHt the descending sap may immediately 
entei' the back of the shield, and protrude granu- 
lated matter between it and the wood, so as to 
effect a living union. 'l*he parts are to be bound 
round with a ligament of fresh bass, previously 
soaiced in water, to render it pliable and tougli; 
begin a little below the bottom of the perpe.idicu- 
lar slit, proceeding upward closely round every 
jiart, except iust over the eye of the bnd, and con- 
tinue it a little above the horizontal cut, not too 
tight, but just sufl\cient to keep the hole close, and 
exclude Uie air, sun, and wet 

Another method of budtSw, 

Trees are generally budtied by mnicing a trans- 
Terse section in the bark of the' stock, and a per- 
pendicular slit beneath it; the bud is then pushed 
down to give it the position which it is to have. 
Tliis operation is not always successful, and it is 
better to employ an inverse or contrary method 
by making the vertical slit above the transverse 
section or cut, and pushing the bark containing the 
bud upwants into its pmi>er position. This method 
very rarely fails r'f success, because, as the sap 
descends oy the bark, the bud placed above the 
transverse section receives abundance, whereas, 
if it be placed below the section, very little sap 
can ever get to it to promote tlie growth of the 
Dud. Oil rubbed uiion the stems and branches of 
fruit trees destroys msects, and increases the frait- 
buds. Used upon the stems of carnations, it guards 
them against the depredations of the ear-wig. The 
coarsest oil will suit, and only a small quantity is 
required. 

To bud vnth double Ugaturet. 

This is a new and expeditious mode of budding 
by Mr T. A. Knight. The operations are per- 
formed in the manner above stated; but, instead of 
one litcHture, two are applied; one above the bud, 
inserted upon the transverse section, through the 
bark; the other applied below in the usual way. 
As soon as the buds have attaclied themselves, I e 
lower ligatures are taken off, but the othen are 
sutfer*id to remain. The passage of the sap up- 
wards is in consequence m ich obstructed^ and the 
inserted buds begin to vegetate strongly in Julv 
f being inserted in June); and when these have ai- 
lorded nhoots abouc four inches long, the remain- 
ing lif^Htures are taken off, to permit the excess of 
sap to iwss on; and the young shoots are nailed to 
the wall. Being there properly exposed to liglit, 
tlieir wood will ripen well, and afford blossoms in 
the succeeding Spring. 

To «To \ treet. 

This is a mode of propagation applicable to 
most scrts of of trees and shrubs; but not easily to 
very small under-shrubs, as heath or herbaceous 
vegetables. It is chiefly used for continuing van- 
ities of fruit trees. A grafted tree consists of two 
parts, the scion and the stock; iheir union consti- 
tutes the grat'l, and the performance of the opera- 
tion is called grafliujg;. 

Tfie end of grafting is, first, to preserve and 
multiply varieties and sub-varieties of finiit trees, 
endowed accidentally or otherwise with particular 
quiilities, wtiich cannot be with certainty transfer- 
red to their offspring by seeds, and which would 
be mul(i[»lied too slowly, or ineffectually, by any 
vUier mode of propagation. 



Seeond, to accelerate the firnctificttion of tree% 
barren as well as fruit beerio^ for example, aQp> 
pose two acorns of a new apeeiea of oak, reeelveci 
from a distant ooantry; sow both, and after they 
have grown one or two 7^*n, eut one of them over, 
and grail the part cut oflT on a eommon oak of five 
or six y^n* growth; the eonseqiimee will be, tbx 
the whole nourishment of this yoanr tree of five 
yean* growth being directed towarda nourishiae 
the scion of one or two years, it will g;row mnea 
faster, and consequently arrive at perfection much 
sooner than its fellow, or its own root left in the 
ground. 

The third use of grafting is to Improre the qoal- 
it^ of fruits ; and the fourth to perpetuate varieties 
of ornamental trees or shrubs. 

MaieriaU U9ed mgrafiinff. 

Procure a strong pmning-knife for entth^ off 
the heads of the stocks previous to their prepara- 
tions by the grafting-knife for the seion; a small 
saw for larger stocks; and a pen-knife for veiy 
small scions; chisel and mallet for cleft graftii^ 
bass ribbons as ligatures; and grafting clay. 
To prepare grafUn^iau. 

Grafting-claT is prepared either from stiflT yel- 
low or blue clay, or from clayey loam or brii^ 
earth; in either ease, adding thereto aboatafooith 
part of fresh horse dung, free from litter, and a 
portion of cut hair, mixing the whole well tngether, 
and adding a little water: then let the whole be 
well beaten with a stick upon a floor, or other hard 
substance; and as it becomes too dry apply more 
water; at every beating, turning it over; and eon' 
tiiiuingheating it well at top tillit becomes flat and 
soft. This process must be repeated more or leas 
according as the nature of the clay may require to 
render it ductile, and yet not so tough aa to be i^ 
to crack in dry weather. 

tVhip grafiir^. 

Whip— or, as it is wroetimea ealled,, toi^;Qe 
—grafting, is the most generally adopted in nap> 
series for p'ro\>agating fruit-trees. «To efliset this 
mode in the best style, the top of the atoek, and 
the extremity of the scions, should be nearly of 
equal diameter. Melice this variety admits of be- 
in{^ performed on smaller stocks than on any otbeiw 
It IS called whiiy^grafling, finom the method of coh 
tine the stock and scions sloping on one side ao as 
to fit each other, and thus tied tc^ther in the maa- 
nerof a whip-thong to the shaft or handle. 

The scion and stock being eut off obliquely, H 
corresponding azigles, as near as the opeiiitor eaa 
guess; then cut oft the tip of the stock obliqoely, or 
nearly horizontally; make now a alit neaiiy in the 
centre of the slo[>ed face of the stock downwarda, 
and a similar one in the scion apwanla. The 
tongue or wed^like process, forming the tipper 
part of the sloping face of the scion, is then inser- 
ted downwards in the cleft of the stock; the inner 
barks of both being brought closely to unite on one 
side so as not to be displaced in tyine, w^ieh ooghtto 
be done immediately with a ribband of bais, brought 
in a neut manner several times round tlie stock, and 
which is generally done from right to lefl,or in the 
course of the sun. The next operation is to clav the 
whole over an inch thick on every side, from about 
half an inch or more below the bottom of the grafk 
to an inch over the top of the stock, finishing the 
whole coat of clay in a kind of oval globulHrtorm, 
rather longways up and down, dosing it effectiiiiJ- 
ly about the scion and every fNU^, so as no light, 
wet, nor wind, may |ienetrate; to prevent whioL is 
tlie whole intention of claying. 

Cleft grafting, 

lliis is resorted to in the case of strong itoeks, 
or in heading down and re-graftiug old trees. Th*» 
head of the stock or liraneh is fint cut off obliqnei- 
ly, and then the sloped oart is eut ofcr hori«o» 
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•.AiY near the middle of ttie slope; a cleft nearly 
^wo inches lon^ is mnde with a stout knife or chi- 

i''l ill the crown down wants, at right angles to the 

slc^ied part, taking care not to i''vide the pith, 
''^his cK'ft is kLM>t oDcn by the knife. The scion 

has its extrt-miu for about an inch and a half, cut 

into the form ofa we<Ige; it is It'H about the eighth 
of an inch tl.ickcr on the outer side, and brought 
to a fine edge on the inside. It if then inserted 
Into the opening prsfiarLMl for it; and the knife be- 
ing withdrawn, the stuck cIoms firndy upon it. 
Ci'own gi-afiim^. 
This is another .uode adoptee) for thick stocks, 
•horcene<l branches, or headed down trees. It is 
sometimes called grafting in the bark or rind, from 
the scion being inserted between the bark and wood. 
This ;node of gratling is |>erfomied with best eC- 
feet, somewhat later than the others, as the motion 
of ilie sap renders the bark am* wood of tlie stock 
raueli more easily se|iarated for the admission of 
the scions. 

In (lerforming this operation, first cut or saw off 
tlie head of the stock or branch horizontally or le- 
vel, and pure the top smooth; then having the sci- 
ons cut one side of each flat, and somewhat slutt- 
ing, an inch and a half long, forming a sort of 
•houlder at the top of the Blo|>e, to rest upon the 
crown of the stock; and then raise the rina of the 
stoek with the ivory wedge, forming the handle of 
the budding knife; so as to admit the scion be- 
tween that and the woo<1 3 inches down; which 
done, place the scion with the cut side next the 
wood, tiirusting it down far enougli for the shoul- 
der to rest upon the top of the stock; and in this 
manner may be put thr**e, four, five, or more sci- 
ons in one large stock or branch. It is allege<l as 
a disadvantage attending this method in ex|»oscd 
Bitoations, that the ingrafted shoots for two or three 
▼etra are liable to be oluwn out of the stock by vio- 
lent winds; the only remedy for which is/tylng 
loaf rods to the body of the stock or branch, and 
tying up eadi scion and its shoots to one of tlie 
•oda. 

Side graJUns', 
This method retemnleB whip graning, but dif- 
fer* in being performed on the side of the stock, 
«ithoat bending down. It is ]»ractised on wall 
trees, to fill up vacancies, and sometimes in order 
to have a variety of fruits upon the same tree. 
Having fixed U|K)n those {larts of the branches 
vhere wood is wanting to furnish the head or any 
fiart of the tree, then slo[»e off the bark and a lit- 
tle of the woofi, and cut Uie lower end of the sci- 
ims to fit tlie part as near as possible, then join 
them to the branch, and tie them with bass, and 
i-Uj them over. 

Saddle grafimg. 

This is performed by fint nutting the top of the 
stock into a wedge-like fomip and thei splitting up 
ihe end of the aeiun, and thinning off each half to 
a tongue-sliapei it is then placed on the wedge, 
embi wing it on each side, and the inner barks are 
made to join on one side of tlie stock, as in clefl 
^rifting. '1 his is a very strong and handsome mode 
fijr standard treej, when erafled at the standard 
^leight. It is also desirable for orange-trees, and 
losc-standiirds, as it makes a handsome finish, 
Bowring a {Hirt of the stock, which, bv the other 
methods, long remains a black scar, and sometimes 
r.erer becomes covered with bark. The stocks for 
this purpose shonUI not be much thicker than the 
icioua, or two scions may be inserted. 
Shoulder or cfutik grafting. 

This is performed with a ^loulder, and some- 
.imrs ^so with a stay at the bottom of the slope. 
Lt is ehieflj used for ornamental trees, when, the 
idoo md stoek are oft the same siie. 



Root grafiing, ^ 

^ Hoot-grafting is sometimes performed in nurse- 
ries on paits of the roots of n*moved trees. When 
the proper stocks are scai^oe; in which case, the 
root of tne white tliorn has been resorted to as a 
stock both for the ap]»1e and ]>ear. b\ genera!, 
however, a piece of the root of the tree of the same 
genus is selected, well furnished with fibres, and 
. a scion plaoed on it in any of the ordinary ways fi>r 
small stocks. Thus united, tbey are planted so 
deep as to cover the ball of clay, and leave oidy a 
few eyes of the scion above ground. 

In a month af\er grafting, it may be ascertained 
whether the scion has united with the stock, by oIk 
serving the progress of its buds; but, in general, it 
is not safe to remove the day for three months 
or more, till the graft be completely cicati*ized. 
The clay may cenerally bo taken off in July or 
August, and at tne same time the ligatures loosen- 
ed where the scion seems to require more room to 
I'exiiand: a few weeks afterwards, when the parts 
I have been thus|>artiallv inured to the air, and when 
j there is no danger of the scion being blown ofT by 
'- winds, the whole of the ligatures may be removed. 

To chooge tciotu. 

Scions are those shoots which, united with the 

stock, form the graft They should be gathere<t 

sevei'al weeks bctore the season for grafting arrives. 

i It is desirable that the sap of the stock should lie in 

brisk motion at the time of grafUng; but by this 

time the buds of the scion, if leSl on the parent tree, 

would be equally advanced, whereas the scions, 

being gathei*ed early, the buds arc kept back, and 

! ready only to swell out when placed on the stock. 

I Si-ions of itears, plums, and cheiries, are collected 

I in the end of Januanr, or beginning of February. 

I They are kept at full length sunk in drj earth, and 

: out of the nuich of fivst till wanted, which is some- 

i times from the middle of Fvbruanr to the middle 

, of March. Scions of apples are cuflecied any time 

in Febru.iry, and put in from the middle to the 

end of March. In July gi'afUng, Uie scions ar« 

used as gathered. 

To choote cutUngi. 
In resi>ect to tlie choice of cuttings, those 
branches of trees and shrubs which a\'e thrown out 
nearest the ground, and esi>ecialhr such as recRiie, 
or nearly so, on the earth's surface, have always 
the mobt tendency to pro<iuce roots. Even the 
branches of resinous trees, which ai-e extremely 
- difficult to prmMgate by cuttings, when reclining on 
the ground, if^ accidentHllv, or otherwise, covered 
with eaiih in any iMut, wfll there throw out roots, 
and the extremity of the lateral shoot will assume 
(he characti-i ofa main stem, as may be sometimes 
seen in the larch, spruce, and silver fir. 

The chuice of cuttings then is to be made from 
the sidi> slioots of plants, rather than from their 
snmmitsor main stems, and tiie strength and health 
of side shoots being equal, those nearest the ground 
should be preferred. The proper time for taking 
: cuttings from the motlier plant is, when the sap is 
' ill full motion, in order that, in returning by the 
barl^ it may form a callus or protruding ring of 
granular substance between the bark and wood, 
[ whence the nM>ts proceed. As tnis calius, or ring 
i of spongy matter, is generally best formed in n- 
l>ened wood, the cutting, wiien taken from the 
' motlier [daiit, should contain a fwrt of the former 
I year, or in plants which grow twice aye:tr, of the 
i wood of the fi inner grow iTi; or in the ease of plirnts 
j which are continually growing, as riost evei-greea 
' exotics, sudi wood as has begun to ri^ien or as- 
sume a brawnisli colour. This is the true princi 
pie of the choice of cuttings a. to time; but tliert 
are many sorts of trees, as willow, cliler, &ce. tli€ 
euttiogs of whieh will grow almost it suy sesioi^ 
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tittl cnpcr.ia]1r if removed from the mother plant in 
« int<^ when the sap IR at iVKt. 

These ought always to ^h; cut arros^, vith the 
smoothest anil soundest seclion pos^ihlu at an eye 
or joint. And as huds are in a more adfanced 
sruie in wood somewhat ri^iened or fully fonned, 
than in fonninj; wood, this station ought to be 
made in the woo<I of the growth of the prec4!ding 
f^caKon; or as it wen; in the point between the two 
growths. It is a common practice to cut off the 
whole or a part of the lei^ves of cuttings, which is 
nlwavs altendeil with bad effects in evergreens, in 
whidi the leaves mar he said to sup|)ly nourish- 
ment to the cutting l^ill it can sustain itself. This 
is very obvious in the case of striking from buds, 
which, without a leaf attached, siK*e<lily rot and 
die. l^ieaves alone will even strike n)Ot, and fniin 
plants in some instances, and the same may be 
stated of certain flowers and fruits. 

Piping. 

This is a mode of propagation by cuttings, and 
is adopttKl with plants having jointed tubular 
stems, as the dianihiis tribe; and s^'veral of the 
p'awses, and the anindiis may he propagated in 
this maimer. Wlien the shoot has nearly done 
growing, its extremity is to be S!'pHmlei],Dt a part 
of the st*m wliere it is nearly indurated, or ripen- 
ed. This opirratioii is effiH-ted by holding the root 
end between the finger and thumb of one nand, be- 
low a pair of leaves, and with the other pulling the 
top part above the |iair of leaves, so as to separate 
it from the root i>art of the stem at he socket, 
formed by the axillx of the leaves, leavin[^the stem 
to remain with a tubular terminntion. '1 hese pi|>- 
iiigs ai-c insertetl. Without anv further preparation 
ill Hnely sifted earth, to the cfepth of the first joint 
or pipe'. 

To wnert aitUngt. 

Cuttings, if inserted in a nieiv mass of earth, 
M'lll harilly throw out nKits, white, it' inserted at 
the sides of the )iots, so as to touch the pot in their 
vhfde length, they stddoin fail tr> become rooted 
plants. The aii is to place them to touch the bot- 
tom of the i>ot, they are then to be plunged in a 
l»urk or hot-bed, and kept moist. 

To manage cuttin^n. 

Xo cutting rjtpiires to bo planted deep, though 
the large uuKht lu be insei'tcd deeper than such as 
are small, lu the case of e\ei'gi*een8, the leaves 
ahould ht*, kept from touching the soil, otherwise 
vhey will damp or rut ofl'; and in the case of tubu- 
lar' stalked plants, which are in general not very 
easily stnick, owing to the water lodging in the 
tube, and rotting the cutting, both eni!s may he ad- 
vantngeouAly iiis<.-rli:d in the soil, and, besides a 
ri'eater certainty of biicei'ss, two ]dHnts will be pro- 
duced. Too miicli light, air, water, heat, or cold, 
are alike injurious. To guard agaiii&t these ex- 
Ireiiies in tender soils, the means, hitlieito devised, 
u that of inclosing an atmosphere over the cuttings, 
by means of a h:ui<lor bell-glans, acconling to their 
deliciicy. This preserves a unifonn stillness and 
niointure of atmospheix*. Immersing tlie pot in 
e:irth has a tendency to pres^Tve a steady uniform 
d'-gnte of moisture at the n>ots; and shading, or 
planting the cuttings, if in the open air in a ihady 
•ilualion, previ-nis the bad effects of excess oV 
Ii>;ht. The only method of regulating the heat is 
ny dcuble or si-.:;'Ie coverings of glass or mats, or 
b')th. A hand-glass placeilover a hell-glass, will 
preserve, in a shady situation, a very constant de- 
gree of heat. 

What the degree of heat oii^ht to be, is decided 
liy the deg^rec of heat inrtpiisite for the mother 
plant. M ost suecieo of ihe eriea, dahlia, and gera- 
nUuDy itrike becier whea aupplied witli rather 
more hctai tban ii nqtiisiVf cor the grovUi of thete 
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plants in green-honsos. The myrtle tribe mJ 
camel las re<piire rather less; and in gvnenl t 
lesser portion of heat, and of evtrr thin|; else pro- 
per for plants, in their nxited and growing sute, ii 
the safest. 

To tow teetk with advanUi^. 

This is the first operation of rearing. l\Tjer? 
rcinIs are deposited singly, as in rows of beans or 
large nuts, they are saitl to l>e planted; wher^ 
dmpt in aurobers together, to be sown. The ope- 
ration of sowing is either pcrfomie<I in drillf, 
fMtches, or hroad-ca&t. Drills are small excava* 
tions formed with the dniw-hoe, generally '.'i 
alraiglit lines pnnillel to each other, and in de{ith 
and distance apart, varying according to the site of 
the se«:d'«. In these drills, the »eeds are sircwir»i 
from the hand of the operator, who, faking a snioli 
quantity in the palm of^his haiul ami fingers, regu- 
lates its emission by the thumb. Some seeds arv 
very thinlv sown, as the pea and spinage; ntheri 
thiek, as tfie cress and small salading. 

Patirhes are ^mull circular excavations mirie 
with the trowel; in these, seeils are either sown or 

^ planted, thicker or thinner, atul coTcred more or 
ess, arcording to their natures. l*hift is the moue 
adopted in sowing in pots, and generally in fluwtr 
bonlei*s. 

In hroad-ciist sowing, the oiierator scatters the 
seed over a cfinsidrrable bi'eadth of aurfhce, pre- 
viously prepared by dig;;ing, or otherwise being 
minutely [uilverized. I'he seed is taken up in 
p^M'tioiiH in the hand, and disi>ersed hj a horiiot> 
tal movement of the arm, to the extent of a aemi- 
cirvle, opening the han<l at the same lime, aod 
scattering the seeils in the air, so as they may fiill, 
as equally as possible, over the breadtli taketi in bj 
the sower at oner, and which is generally 6 feet: tiui! 
being the diameter of the circle in which his hand 
moves througli half the circumference. In snwing 
broad-cast on beds, and luin'ow strips or borders, 
the seeds ai-c dis|>er8cd between the tliumb anj 
fingers by horizontal movements of the hand in 
secnicnts of smaller circles. 

Dry weather is essentially requisite for sowing, 
and more eK[K:ciHlly for the operation of covering 
in the s«-cd, which in broad-cast sowing is done 
by treading or gently rolling the surface, and dies 
niking it; and in drill-sowing, by trea«lin^ in the 
larger 8ee<ls, as peas, and covering with the rak<-; 
smaller seetis, sown in drills, aix* covered with iIm 
same implement, without treading. 

To plant shnibt anatren. 

Planting, as applied to seeds, or seed-like roots, 
as potatoirs, bulbs, S(c is most frequently pcrfomi* 
ed in drills, or in seiiarate holes made with tlit 
diliblcr; In tlurse, the seed or bulb ii dropt from 
the hand, p.ihI covei*e<l with or without treadin«, 
acconling to its nature. Sometimes planting is 
performed in {tntrhes, as in pots or border*, in 
which case, the trowel is the chief iiittrument used. 

Quincunx is a mo4le of plantinf^i rows, by 
which the plants in the one row are altvays op- 
posed to the blanks in the otlier, so tliat when ■ 
plot of ground is planted in this way, tlie plaiiu 
appear in rows in four directions 

rlaiitiiig, as applied to plants already originated, 
consists gt.'uerally in inseiting them in the soil nt' 
the iiaiiie depth, and in Uie same position as the* 
were before removal, but with various exceptions. 
The principal object is to pieser^'e the fibroas 
roots entire; to dibtribute tliem equally arouiMl the 
Item among the mould or finer soil, and to pi«- 
serve the plant upright. The plant should not b« 
planted deeper than it stood in the soil before 



moval, and commonly the same side should be kqil 
towards the sun. Planting slioald, as much as [io>- 
sible be acooropanied by abuodant wateriDg. m 
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ji der to consolidate the toil abmit the roots; and 
where the noil is dry, or not a 8l.fr cluy, it m«T be 
|»«rfonned in the l>eginnin^of wet weather, ingai*- 
liens; and in forest plantinp;, on dry soils, in all 
D\ten weather during auiiimn, winter, and spring. 
To vfater anient. 
Watering becomes requisite in gardens for ra- 
rious ]Hir|K)ses, as aliment to plants in a growing 
SI ace, as support to newly trun8|>lanted plants, for 
keening under insects, ami keenmg clean the leaves 
of vegetables. One general rule must be ever kept 
in mind during the employment of water in a giu^ 
flen, that is, never to water the top or leaves of a 

Clant when tlie sun shines. All watering should 
e carried on in the evening or early in the mom- 
i'lg, unless it be confined to watering the roots, in 
which case, transplanted plants, and otlicrs in a 
growing state, may be watered at any time; and if 
they are shaded from the sun, they ir^y also be wa- 
tered over their tops. Watering over the tops is 
|ierformed with the rote, or dispenser atlaeheii to 
the spout of the watering-pot, or by tlie syringe or 
engine. Watering tite roots is best done with the 
rose: but in the case of waterinj^ pots in haste, and 
where the earth is hardened, it is done with the 
naked spout. In new laid turf, or lawns of a loose 
|forons soil, and too mossy surface, the water bar- 
rt-l may be advanti^^usly used. 

Many kitelien crops are lost, or produced of very 
inferior quality, for want of watering. Lettui;es 
and cabbages are oflen hard and stringy, turnips 
and radishes do not swell, onions deca^, cauli flow- 
ers die off, and, in general, in dry soils. Copious 
caterings in the evenings, during the dr}' setison, 
would produce that fulness of succulency, which 
ft re found in the vegetables produced in the low 
countries, and in the Marsh Ganlens at Paris; and 
ill this country at the beginning and latter end of 
the season. 

The watering tlw foliage of small trees, to pre- 
vcsnt the increase of insects, and of slraHberries, 
and fruit shrubs, to swell the fruit, is also of impor- 
tAuee. 

To voter thefoUagt ofvaR trees. 

Water is to be supplied to tlie ganlen from a rc- 
■ervoir, situated on an eminence, a considerable 
lirigbt above the garden walls. Around the whole 
icnrdeu, four inches below the .-^urfuoe of the ground, 
n groove, between two and three inches doep, hus 
been formed fti the walls, to receive a ihree-iitiHr- 
ter inch pipe for conducting the water. About 50 
feet distant from each other, are a]iertures ihruugh 
the wall, SA fee} h\f\ and ten inches wide, in 
vliich a cock is placed, so that on turning the han- 
4tle to either side of the wall, the WMier issues 
from that ude. The nozzles of the cocks have 
screws on each side, to which is att;«cheii at plea- 
sure a leathern pipe, with n brass covk and (hroe- 
lor; r <es, pierced witli holes of different Hizes, 
lieing fitted to the latter. Uy this cunlrivance, all 
the trctrs, both inside and outside the wall, can be 
r.iost effeetQally watered and waslied, in a mtv 
»hnrt s{>ace of time, and with very little tron- 
hle. One man may go over the whole in two 
hours. At the same time the border^, and even a 
c inMidt-ralile part of the quaiters. can be watered 
witli Uie greatest eaw, when rcquireil. 

To transplant. 

Transplanting consists in removing propagated 
plants, whether fi*om seeds, cuttin};s, or grafts, ac- 
cording to their kinds and other cirvumsiances, to 
a situation prepared to receive them. Transplunl- 
ing, therefore, involves three things; first, the pre- 
paration of the soil, to which the plant is to be 
removed; secoudlj', the removal ot the plant; 
Uiinlly, the insertion it. the prepared soil. 

llie preparatioD of the soil implies, in all caaet. 



stirring, loosening, mixing, and comminution: and 
in many cnsefl, the addition of mainire or compost, 
acconling to the iiatui*e of the soil, and plant to be 
insfMled, and acconlingas the same may be in 0]ien 
ground, or pots or hnt-liouses. 

The removal of the \W\\i is genei'ally effected 
by loosening the earth anmnd it, and then drawing 
it out of the sail with the hand; in all cases avoid- 
ing as niuch as possible to break, or bruise, or 
otherwise injure the roots. In the case of smal. 
seedling plants, merely inserting the sixade, and 
raising llie portion of earth in which they grow will 
suffice; but in removing larger plants, 'it is neces- 
sary to dig a trench round the plant. 

In some ruses, the plant may he lifted with a ball 
of eaitli, containing all its roots, by means of the 
trowel; and in others, as in large shrubs or trees, 
it may be necessarv to cut the roots at a certain 
distance from the plant, one year before removal, 
in order to funiish them with young fibres, to enable 
them to suppoit tlie changt;. In {Hits less care is 
necessary, as tlie roots and ball of rarlli may be 
preserve<l entire. 

7*0 accelerate pltmtt in hot'hou$en. 

I'lierc are two leading modes of accelerating 
plants in these buildings; the first is by placing 
them there permanently, as in the case of the 
peach, vine, kc. planted in the ground; and tht 
seconcl is by having the plants in pots, and intiiH 
dncing or withdi-awing them :it pleasure. As tiir 
as respects trees, the longest crops, and with fa> 
less care, are proiluccd by the first method; but in 
re.s])ect to herbaceous plants and shnibs, whether 
culinary, ns the strauheri7 and kidney-bean, or 
onianientid, as the rose and tlie pink, the latter is 
by far the most convenient metlio<l. \V here largt.* 
pots are used, the |ieach, cherry, fig, Sic. will pro- 
duce tolerable crops. Vines and (tlher fruit trees, 
when abundantly supplied with water and manure 
in a liquid stale, ru<}uire but a ver}' small quantity 
of mould. 

7 'o protect ve^etablts from injitn'ea hi vteant of 

ttrate ropeit. 

This is effected by throw ing the ropes in differ- 
ent tliivctions over the treeh, and sometimes de- 
positing tlivir ends in pails uf water. It has been 
tried sncceMsfully on wall-trees, and on potatoes and 
otiitT herl>areu*iH ve^elnliies. As soon an the buds 
of the ti-^es licconH' liirgiil, phice poles a;;aiiiKt the 
wall, in front of the trees, at i'loiii 4 to (> ted asun- 
der, tlinisiiii^ their louer end.s into the earth, 
ahont a foot from the wall, and fafli-ning thrni at 
the top Willi a strong nail, either to tlu* m all ur 
coping, 'riirii procure a (piaiilily of straw or hay- 
ropes, aiitl begin at the lop of one ot the outer 
poles, making ^.t^^ the einl, aii<l pass the ro|)o 
Irotn p«ile to polr, taking a itiund turn nprni each, 
until tlie eu(l is re:u'lied, when, aftt-r securing it 
'A-el I, begin about IS inches Ixdow, and ivlurn in 
the s:i!ne inunner to the other end, and so on till 
within two I'eet of the gronitil. Straw ropes have 
also been futind vri^ nseihl in [irotecting other 
early crops fnnn tin; etl'eclN of frobl, as {R'as, 
potaliK-s, or kiilney-lie'iiis, hy fixing them along 
the rows with pins tlriveii into the ground. 
'J 'he ^ame bu net a. 

The nets shoulil be placed out at the distancr of 
15 or 18 inches t'ltiin the inc. being kept r)fl' by 
looked slicks, with their bulls placeil aij^ain^t the 
wall, and at a distance of about a yarti I'l-oni each 
other. In order to make them stand firmly, the 
net should he first strelclie<l tightly on, and he fast- 
ened mi all sides. If the nets wi:re doubled or 
trebled, and put on in this way, \licy would be a 
more effectual screen, as the roesnes or 0|ieninn 
would, in that case, be rendered veiy small. 
WooHen neU are i^eenfid the btit, fnd an: now ii 
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getiertl uie in Scotlunfl. In lereening with nets of 
any kind, they are alwaji to be left on night and 
day, tiU all danger be over. 

7 At fi/HK hy I anvam tcreeru. 

Thn is etfectLHl either by placing moveable ean- 
VHM cases over or around cleiachefl treea; [lorlable 
hand-csK'S over herbaeeons plantt; teiits or open 
sheds over the forests* productions; or frames or 
sheets of^inst treos trained on walls, in all cases 
they kliould be placed clear of the tree or plant, 
eitlier by extended, fni-ked, or hooked sticks, or 
any other obvious rvsourQC. 

7*0 niiMe and manage frtdt tree; 

In the removal or transplaiitatimi of trees, nr- 
deners ami nnrsvrtnien are generally very careless 
and iinltentivc in takinethem up, and care not how 
much the i-oots arc bn>ken or lessened in number, 
pmvid(.il they have enough left to keep the tree 
alive; the cimsuMpience i% thiit although the 
braiu'heH let\un remain alive, lhi;re is so great a 
deficiency of Mip, from the loss ot r(X)ta, thnt the 
vuAHels cannot be filled the f(>llowiii{;si>ring. 

The r(iot« aiv bi'ftkcn or cur oif at random, and 
f^enerally iliniinished more than one-half, or they 
are doubli.d back and dihtorted; and, if there be 
enough left to keep the iilant alive, it is thouglit 
quite sufficient; and, by ibese means, the appear- 
ance of blossoms and fruit being prematurely pro- 
duecHf, thi>He Ktiutt*d nnd defonued plants are sold 
as half or full-trained trees for four times tiic price 
of others; and when sold, lliey are again taken up, 
and thr rmits treateil and diminisliea in the same 
careless manner. 

When the 3<iil of n j>;anlen, wherein fruit-trees 
are to be planieil, is not naturally conformable or 
congenial to the first principle, it must be made so. 

I'^he top of a wall should be so formed as to 
'.hraw off water; for otherwise it vill generally l>e 
Jamped, which ivnders the trees uidiealthy; land, 
when the subittaiice at^aiiisl which the branches are 
fixed is dry, the teniiHTature on all sides will be 
nioiv etpiui. 

In nrrpHnn^^bedsorbonlers, due attention must 
be paid both to the soil and subsoil, as each etiually 
^ifTeclH the heidth and fruitfulness of tr'es: and, 
princi|ially, as it relHins or discharges water, — 
BiH<;nMnt waier being hI all times paiticulariy detri- 
mental t(« the finu-titication of trees. 

For |K'Mche<, nectHriiies, hcc. a border of 10 or 
\*i \\-vi uide will generally prove suflicient. In 
cases where the soil h:i<i been too close and reten- 
ti%-e, and the roois :i])l lo grow deep, on the sub- 
stritluni, hiv a siratuiu of kix inches of the common 
soil of the gnnieii, and then form a stratum of 
about MX inches tor the roots to mm and repose in, 
composed of two-thinl parts of fme drift sand 
(the !M:raptngn of a public road, that has been made 
or repaiivd \iith ilints), ami tme-third part of rich 
vegi-tuble nrnilil, well mixed together; and the 
better whv lo perform tliiit is, firsit to lay on about 
lhi*ee in(:be<«H>f the com)»osilion, and on this place 
the r<iots of iiie pl.uit, and over them spread the 
other thive inchen; i;n<l ctivcr the whole down wiili 
from nine to twelve inches of tiie common soil of 
Uie place. 

Where it is not found necessary to form an arti- 
ficial subslnituni, it will be suflicient to ivinove the 
S(mI to the depth ol Hiteeii or eighteen inches, anti 
XUi'rv lorm the stratum t>f the root», covering- it 
itiiwii with a foot or nine inches o** the common 
hiil. 

(ieneral mode uf f)itiutiii^ trce$. 

The (»{K*rHtion of iii.s«-riini{ plHiits in the soil is 

(Mt-l'inned in various wavn; ihe niiislgeneiid mode 

reeiiiniueiided by .Murslial and Niciil is pitting; in 

«Uicli two persons are emphived, one lo ujH-rate 

1^1 1 In- sinl With a s|mde, and llie otlier to inso*' 



the plant, and hold it till the enith is pat round it 
anil Uien preas down the soil with the fool. 

The pit having been dug for aeverBl nwnlhs, tlis 
surface will therabre be inoruaCed br the rains •« 
proliably eoverrd with weeds. Tlie num €r4 
strikes the si>ade downwards to the bottom 8 or J 
times, in oruerto loosen the soil, then poaches it, 
as if raizii^ raortar for tlie builder: he uext liAs 
up a siiadeful of the earth, or, if neceaaaiy, i 
spadesful, so as to make room for nil Uie fibres, 
without their being anywise erowded togvcho- he 
then ehops the rotten turf remaining in the bottom, 
and levels the whole. The bor now places the 
])lant perfectly upright, an inch deeper thao when 
It stood in tlie nnrserjr, and holds it firm in thst 
position. The man tnndles in the motild gently} 
the uoy gently moves the plant. Dot frora side io 
Mile, but upwards and downwards, until the fihres 
be covered. Tlic mao then fills in all the remain- 
ing mould; and immediately proeeeda to ebop and 
pMch Uie next pit, leaving tlie boy to aet the idaiit 
upri^t, and to u-mmI the mould about iL 'iliis 
in stiff, w«t soil he does lightly; but in sandy oi 
gravelly soil he continues to tiwl unUl tlie soil no 
longer retains the im|iressioo of his foot. The 
nuin has bv this time got the pit read? for the oeit 
plant, ihe boy is also mulv with it in his hand, and 
in this manner the operation goes on. 

One general rule, and one of conaiderable im- 
portanoe in transfdanUng, is to set the plant or toec 
no dseiier in the ground tlian it was originally— 
deep planting very often eauses a decay, It'mxA 
sudden destruction'. 

JH^re expetlMout metfmd. 

Hie following mode has been m-aetiaed for many 
vears on the Duke of Montrose's estate in Seoi- 
laml:— The o|>erator, with his spade, makes dents, 
lii or 15 inches lon^, croulng each other in the 
centi-e, at an angle ot 6U degrt es, the « hole hatia^ 
tlie form of a star. He inserts his spade acroks 
one of the ra\s, a few inches from the cemre, and 
on the side next himself: then bending the handle 
towards himself, and almost to the ground, the 
eaiih oi»ening in fiuur^s from the centre in the di* 
rection of the outs which had been maile, he, at 
the same instant, inserts his niant at the point 
where the spade iiitersecte<l tlic ray, pusliii^ it 
forwani to the centre, and assisting Uie roots in 
rambling through the fissntvs. He then lets do»a 
the earth by removing his S|>ade, liaving pressed il 
into a compact stale witn his heel; the oiirratioo is 
finislie<t by adding a litUe earth, with the grass 
siile down, completely cover'ii^ the fissures, fur 
the purpose of iHitaining the moisture at Uic root, 
and likewise af a lop-dressini;, which greatly en- 
courages the plant to put fresh roots betwiMsu the 
swards. 

Genmm method of forcing treee. 

WhU a sliar|> knife make a cut in the Ihd\ of 
the branch which is meant to be foi^ised lo near, 
and not far from the place where it ia «onneoicd 
with the stem, or, if it is a small branch or shoot, 
near where it is joined to the lai'ge hoagh— the 
cut is lo go nmnd the branch, ortoeneii-oK it. and 
IK-netrate to the woo<l. A quarter of an inch from 
this cut, make a second like the first, round tlu* 
hniucli, so tliat by both encircling the branch, a 
rin^ is formed upon llie bi*aiH:li, a tiuailer of aa 
:iicli broad, l>etween the twu cuts. The bark be- 
tween these two cuts is taken clean away, with a 
knife, down to the wood, ivmo^ing even' the fine 
inner bark, which immediately lies upon the wood, 
K<i thai no connexion wli<itever remains betwera 
the two paits of the bui-k, bul the bai*e and naked 
woimI ap{H::ir» while and smoolh; but this liark nag, 
ti> coniiiel the tree to iH^ar^ must be made at tlas 
lime wlieu the buds u« aUongly swelling or brnL' 
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.■ng oot ^to blouora. In the nne jtw a eallai 
!• fona<:d ftt the edges of the ring, on both Hides, 
•lid the connexion of the bark that had been inter- 
rupted is restored again, without any detriment to 
*lie tree, or the branch operated u^ion, in which the 
artificial wound soon again grows over. By this 
simple (though ailiflciu) means of forcing CTery 
fruit-tree with certainty to bear, the most im- 
portant advantages will be obtained. 
Iv plant tmallfndtt. 
Currants and gooseberries are often planted in 
lines, by the si<fe of the walks or all«rjrs of the 
garden; but it is a better method to plant them in 
quarters by themseWes, and to make new planta- 
tions every sixth or seventh year. 

Kaspberries produce the finest fruit when young; 
(hat is, about the third or fourth year after plant- 
ing, if properly managed. 

It is proper to plant some of all the above fruits 
on a north border, or other shaded utuatjon, in 
order to prolong the season of them, if that be an 
object, besides planting them oot in quarters, as 
hinted above. 

From four to six feet square, according to the 
quality of the soil, may be deemed a proper dis- 
unee at which to plant the above fruits; that is, in 
good land, six feet; in middling land, five; and in 
iKKK* land, four feet Some may also very properly 
oa piaoled against vacant places on any of the 
walls, pales, or espaliers. Antwerp ra8|iberries, 
in pK tieular, and some kinds of gooseberries, are 
higtily Improved in size and flavour, if trained to 
a south wall. 

The cranberry is grown to most advantage in 
hng-earth kept rooisL l*he margins ot poods are 
good situations for this plant. 

7b c'*iote planta. 
No better mode exists at present tlian having re- 
course for trees to the most reputable nurseries; 
and, with McPhail and Nicol, we would recom- 
mend, instead of maiden plants, ** to miike choice 
of those oot very young, but such as are healthy, 
and have been transplanted sevuml thnes, and been 
in a slate of training for two or three years st 
least.** A safe mode is, to plant partly mii'den, 
and liartly trained plants^ by which means those 
whicD oome early into fruit, ^ould they prove bad 
sorts, may be reiilaced by others. 

To manture orcharda. 
The whole ground of an orchani should be dug 
in the autumn, and laid up in a rough state for the 
winter, giving it as mudi surface as possible in or- 
f!<*r that ilie weatlier may fully act ujion and melio- 
mte the soil; thus following it as far as the case 
« iil admiL Observe to dig carefully near to the 
dees, and so as not to hurt Uicir roots and fibres. 
If the soil bs shallow; and if tliese lie near to tlie 
surfiice, it would be advisable to dig witli a fork, 
instead of die spade. 

Crop to within two feet of the treea the first 
yi*ar; a yard the second; four feet the third, and so 
uii, until finally relinquished; which, of course, 
would he against tlie e'ghth year, provided the 
trees wei*c \iuinted at 90 or 40 feet apart, with early 
bearing soils between. Hy this time, if tlie kinds 
have been well chosen, the temiiorary trees will be 
ill full bearing, and will forthwith defray every 
necessary expense. 

Let a smull basin or hollow be made roond the 
s'ein of each tree, a foot or 18 inclies in diameter, 
and ^ or 3 inches deep, according to the extent of 
lis roots. Fill this basin witii littery dung, to the 
Shiekneas of five or six inches, over which siirinklc 
4 litilc earth, just enough to keep it from being 
blown about. This both nourishes the young 
fibres, and kenis the ground about them moist in 
not weather, u wetted freely once a week. 



To clothe the §lemt of ttandard'trett, 
lliis is done by an envelofie of moss, or short 
gTHSS, or litter wound round witli shre<)i of mat- 
ting, is of great use the first year afler planting, to 
keep *he Mirk moist, and thereby aid the ascent and 
circulation of the sap in ihQ alburnum. This 
operation should be i>erfoi*med at or soon after 
planting, and the clntning mav be letl on till, by 
decay, it drops ofT of itselt; it is of singular 8ervic« 
in very late [danting; or, when from unforeseen 
circumstances, summer-planting beeopies requi' 
site. 

To prune orchtsrtl tree*. 
The object in pruning young tr*;es. Is to form a 
proper head. Tne shoots niay be prnnei* in pn>- 
portion to their lengths, cutting clean away such 
as cross one another, and fanning the tree out 
towards the extremities on all sides; thereby keep- 
ing it equally poised, and fit to resist (he eifects of 
high winds. SVhen it is wished lo throw a young 
tree into a bearing state, which should not be 
thought of, however, sooner than he third or 
fourth year after planting, the leading branches 
should oe very little shortened, and the lower or 
side branches'not at all, nor should the knife \te 
used, unless to cut out such shoots as cross one 
another. 

l^he season for pruning orchards is generally 
winter or early in spring. A weak tree ought to 
be pnined directly at the fall of the leaf. To 
prune in autumn strengthens a plant, and will bring 
the blossom buds more forward; to cut the wood 
late in spring tends to check a plant, and is one cf . 
the remedies for excessive luxuriance. 
To recover deformed ireet. 
Where a tree is slinteil, or the head ill sliaped, 
from being originally badly pruned, or barren ti'oin 
having overborne itself, or from constttulioiial 
weakness, tlic most ex|)editious I'emedv is to lu*ad 
down the plant within three, four, or hve eyes (or 
inches, if an old tree) of (he top of the stem, in 
onlcr to furnish it with a new head. The recovery 
of a lanKuisliing tree, if not too old, will be further 
I>romoted by t<«king^ it up at the same time, and 
pniniiig the roots: tur as, on the one hand, the de- 
priving of too luxuriant a tree of ])Hrt e%'en of its 
sound, lieuithy roots, will mo<lerate its vigour; so. 
on the other, to relieve a stinted or sickly tree of 
cankci'ed or decayed roots, to prune the exti-emi- 
tics of sound roots, and etf]X'cially to shorten the 
dangling tafK-roots of a plant, affected by a bad 
sub-soil, is, in connexion with heading down, or 
very short planning, and the renovation of the soil, 
and druining, if nccessaiy, of the sub-soil, tlie 
most availing remedy that can be trie<l. 

To cure dieeatet of orc/uird'trcet. 
A tree uf\en becomes aiinteU from an accumu- 
lation of moss, which kilTects the functions of tlie 
bark, and renders the tree unfruiiiui. This evil 
is to.be removed by scraping the sieiii and branches 
of oi<l trees with the scraper; and on young trees 
a harJ bnish will effect the puri>0!if. Abei'Ciunv- 
bie and Nicol reeoiuiuend the finishing of iWio 
oi>eratioii by washing with 8oai)-8U(lB, or a medi- 
cated « .sh of some of the ditfereiit sorts for de- 
stroying the eggs of insects. 
Wherever the bark is decaved or cracked, it 
ht to be removed. 

*he other diseases to which orchard trees are 
subject are c!iiefiy the canker, gum, mildew, and 
blight, which are rather to be prevented hy such 
culture as will induce a healthy state, than to be 
remedieil by topical applications. Too much lime 
may bring on tlie canker, and if so, thi- i*eplaciiig 
a part of such soil with alluvial, or vegeUble eurlli, 
would be oi service. 
The gum may be constitutional, arising from of- 
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fensive matter in the Mil, or loeal, arising from 
external irijiin'. In the former cnse, improTe the 
•oil; in the Utter, enipluj the Icnife. 

The niihicw mav be eaatlj tubducd at its first 
appearance, by scattering^ flour of sulphur unon the 
iDieclcfl |»artK. 

For the blight and Gateqtillars, Forsyth recoro- 
mi'mU buniiiif; of rntton wood, weetts, potaloe- 
h^iilni, with straw, &cc. on the windwanl side of 
the tree\ when they are in blossom, lit; also re- 
commi'iids WHshing the sti.'uis and branches of all 
orrhanl trees, with a mijctmv of •• fitsh cftw dunjj 
with wine :iiid soai>-siids,**asa white wublier would 
wash tlie ctMliip^ or walls of a 1*00111. The pro- 
mised idvanU{;es are, the 'K'Slnieiinn of insects, 
and fine burk., more esitccially when it is found 
necessarr tn take off all tlie ouvv b:irk. 
To p^-vtertfe apple^ cherry , ami plum-trett from 
fro9t, tit practiced *n liuMtii^, 
The severity <»f inc winters at St Petcrsbnrgb 
is «o jiri'at that few fi-uit-litHrs will kunive ii, «ven 
with carrt'ul mattin'^; to prtr\ei)t the loss which is 
l!)us ummIIv biihtHiiied, tbe r.ill<3wiii^ mode of 
ti-aiiiiii;^ h:«s been Hllended with cumpli'te success. 
Il oimhiHts in liMidin^ the brHnuhirH nl' the lives on 
hirizont:d trellistrs only ton or twelve inches fnnn 
ttit* ;;n>iiiu]. When the winirr sirts in, there are 
hcMvy fnils of snow, and as the frost inct'eaM^s, tlie 
•now f^-iiendly augments, by which the li*L*es aiti 
entindy burieil, and I'eceive uo injury from the 
most intense trost. 

AnothiT vny <;n^t ndvnnta)^ of training trees * 
in the above method consists in the growth of the 
wood, it bring of efpiul strtMigth, and the fruit pro- 
duced bein;^ all alike, the bl<M>nis come out much 
eurlitrr, und the crop ripeni sooner. The trees 
are always clean, Hn«l free fnim insects. 

Tlie only cberry that diMts not succeed in that way 
is thif bliick heart; tliis in attributed to the damps 
whicb alfeet tin; early blossoms, but in a milder 
climate ihiK injur}' would be obviated by placing 
thir livllia hi);her from the ground. When the 
trelliH tlecays under the apples, it is never renew- 
ed, Ha the tireti keep always (from the strength of ; 
their branches) their horizontal position. 

There are other advantHg^'S of treating fniit- 
trei's in this muinier; they come sooner into liear^ 
in«;, Hud their fruit is nut affected by high winds. 
The apples itre never g:«thercd, but suTereil to '. 
dr.ip on, for tbe distance they lUU is not sulHcient 
to br'jise them. 

To pretend arul pack roott^ ^c. 
Roi;ts, euitings, grafts, and peivnnial plants 
in general, aiv preserved, till wanted, in earth or 
moss, moderately inoiHt, and shaded from the sun. 
The same principle is followed in [mcking them 
to be sent to a distance. The roots, or root endii j 
3f the plants, or cuttings, are enveloped in balls of 
:lav or loam, wrap|)ed round with moist moss. 
Slid air is admitted to the tops. In this way 
orange-ln.'es are sent from Genoa to any jiait of 
Europe and Xoith America in perfect preservation; 
and cuttings of plants sent to any diittauee which 
can be accomplished in eight months, or even 
longer with some kinds. Scions ufthe apr^e, pcai*, 
ftcc. if enveleped in clay, and wrapt up in most or 
•iraw, and tiien placed in a portable ioe-liouse, so 
r.s to pr^'vent a greater heat than 32 deg. from 
penKraling to them, would keep for a ^ear, and 
might thus be sent from England Xr China. The 
buds of finiit-tiees iiuiy be preserved in a vegetat- 
ing state, and sent to a considerable distance, by 
reducing tlie leaf-stalks to a short length, and en- 
closing the shoot in a double fold of eabbage-leaf, 
bound clostr togtrther at each enci, and tlieu eiiclu- 
ftiiig tlie parkHge in a letter. It is of advantage to 
plaje itie under sur£*ee of ilk: cabbage-leaf iu wards. 



by which the enclosed branch is mpplied with ha 
midity, that being the iicrspirating aurfiice of tli« 
leaf, the other surface being neftrij or wholly im- 
pervious to moisture. 

Screen for protecting^ -waU treet. 

It consists of two deal polios, on which is nailet! 
thin canvass, previously dipped in a taoDer's bark 
pit, to prevent its being mildewed when rolled up 
wet. At tbe top the ends of the polls fit into dou- 
ble ii-on loops, projecting a few inches from tha 
wall, immediately umler the coping; and at the 
bottom they ai-e ^zed, by a hole at the end of escb 
pole, upon a forked iron coupling, which projecti 
about 14 inches from the wall, therebv giving tbe 
akreen a sufficient inclination to clear tfie branches. 
When it is wiahe<l to uncover the trees, oneuf 
the poles is dis(*ngagt*<l, and rolled back to the si<le 
of the other, where it is fastened aa liefore. Tha 
most violent winds have no injurious effect upon 
shades of this kind; a wall is verj eZ|ieditiouf-lr 
coven-d and uncovered, and there is out any dsin 
ger of damaging the bloss«ims in usiiiv tliem; tik-y 
occupy ver}' little space when rolKilup, are not 
liable to be out of onlcr; and, although rather ex- 
pensive at first, seem to be very durable. Fr«;u 
the facility with which the skrceii is put up, itmsr 
be beneficially used in the seasrms when t*i-uil ri- 
[lens, to secun; a succession, by retardiug the cmp 
of any particular ti'ee. 

l*he lower ends of the poles are advantageously 
retained in theii place, by means of a small iron 
soring key, attached to Uie coupling bj a short 
chain. 

To protect fniiU from inaectt. 

Some species, as w'asns, {lies, kc are preroited 
from attacking ripe fruits by |;auze or nets, or by 

closing the fruit, as gravies, in bags. 
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Tbe blossoms of the ho) .1 camosa drives wasfii 
fixim grapes, in hot-houses; and the fruit of tie 
common yew-tree, the same in opea air. 
To manage pinery. 

The cidturc of Pine apples (says Xicol) ts attend- 
ed with a beajk'r expense than that of any ollirr 
fruit uuflcr grass, especially if the^ be grown in 
lofty stoves: liul, uideiieiident of this, pine-apples 
may certainly be produced in as great perfectiix'. 
if not gntater, and with infinitely less trouble an(. 
risk, in fluid pitd, if proiierly eonstnivtedy tlian ir. 
any other way. 

The piiiei^' should therefore be detached finom 
the other forcing-houses, and consists of three pits 
in a i*aiigc; one U>r cniwns and suckers, one for suc- 
cession, and one for fruiting plants. Tlie frujtii>^ 
pit to be placed in the centre, and the other twu, 
right and Iet\, forming a range of 100 feet in lengtli, 
which would give pine-apples enougli for a largi* 
family. 

The fruiting-pit to be 40 feet long, and 10 wide, 
over aralls; and each of the 6thers to be 30 feet 
long, aod nine feet wide also over walls. The 
breast-wall of the whole to be on a lins, and to b« 
18 indies above ground. The back- wall of the 
centre one to be five feet, and of tbe olliers, to li« 
^ feet higher tlian the front. The front ami end 
flues to be sefiarated from the bark b«l by a three 
inch cavity, and the back flues to be raisetl above 
its level. 

The furnaces may either be placed In front, or 
at the back, according to couvenicncy; but die 
streugth of the heat should be first exhausted io 
fi*-jnt, and should return in the back flues. Tbe 
fruiting-pit would require two small fumaees, la 
onler to diffuse the heat regularly, snd keep uu « 
proper temper.ttui'e in winter; one to be placeu at 
each end; and either to play, first in front, and re- 
turn in the back; but the flues to be above, and not 
Hlonasidc of one aunther. Tbe undim' noe 10 bs 
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•ontldered merely m an auxiliair floe, at it would 
•Illy be warned occasionallj. None of these flues 
neeiil be more than five or six inches wide, and nine 
or ten deep. Nor need the furnaces be so lai^, by 
a tliird or a fourth |iart, as those for Iarg;e forcing 
houses; because there should be piv|)er oil-eloth 
covers for the whole, as guards against severe wea- 
ther, which would be a great saving of fuel. Tlie 
depth of Uie nits should be regulated so as that the 
average depth of the bark-beds may be a yard be- 
low the level of the front flues, as to tliat level the 
liark will generally settle, although made rs high 
as their surfaces, when new stinrcd up. If leaves, 
or a mixture of leaves with dun^^, are to be used 
instead of bark, the pita will require to be a foot, 
or half a yard deeper. 

General mode of cuitroating the pine. 

The culture of this nlant generally commences 
in a common hot-bed frame, heated by dung; at 
the end of six or nine mouths, it is removed to a 
Iwrger framed hot-bed, or pit, generally called a 
auaeeasion bed; and after reraaininj^ here from 5 to 
1^ months, it is removed to its hiial destination, 
the truiting-bed. Here it shows its fruit, continues 
ill a growiug state during a period of Irom 6 to 
l!i months, aoeor<ling to uie varieiy ^lowu, mode 
of culture, 8ce. and finally ripens its iruitand dies, 
leaving the crown or terminal shoot of the fruit, 
and Mie or more suckers or side-slioots as lueoes- 
aorii The production of a sin^e pine-apple, 
tlierefore, requires a course of exotic culture, vary- 
ing from 18 months to 3 years. 

SuiL 

The pine-apple plant will grow in any sort of 
rich earth taken from a quarter of the kitchen gar- 
den, or in fresli tandv loam taken from a common 
long jwstured with sheep, kc. If the earth be not 
of a nch, sandy (quality, of darkish colour, it should 
be mixed well wiih some perfecdy rotten dung and 
■and, and if a little vegetable mould is put among 
it, it will do it good, and also a little soot. Though 
pine-plants will grow in eardi of the strongest 
texture, yet they grow most freely in good sandy 
loam not of a binding quidity. 

Heai. 

Pines do not rei|uire so strong a bottom-heat as 
many keep them m; yet there is something in a 
mild tan-heat, so eongenial to their naturea, Uiat 
tliev thrive much better in iiots plunged in a bark 
bed, if properly raiina^ed, tiiaii when planted out 
on a bed or earth that is healed, and often scorched 
bj under flues. The tan or bai-k-pitsare therefore 
essential co the pinery. Bark-pits are filled with 
tail which has previously undergone a course of 
draining and sweating. The heat thus produced 
will last from S to 6 months, when it is sifted and 
again put in a state of fernientatioii, by repUciug 
the deficiency occasioned by decay, and a separa- 
tion of the dust by sifting with new tan. lu diis 
way the burk-bcd is obliged to be sUrre«l, turned, 
refreshed, or even renewed, sevei-al times a year, 
aoaiitoproiluce and retain at all times a bottom- 
heat of from 75 to 85 degrees iu each of the Uiree 
departments of pine ou*uire. 

i*n»pagahon of tiie pine. 

The pine is g'-nci-ally pro|iagaied by crowns and 
suekera, lliough, in common wiih every other 
plant, it ro«y U: propi^ated by seed. 

/ tfpiwate crovnu and tuckert. 

When the truit is served at table, tlie crown is to 
he detaclied by a gentle tu ist, and returned to the 
^■dener, if it be wunied for a new plant. Fruit 
smlk snckera are taken olf at the nuiiie period. 
Suckcra at Uie baseof ihe herb arc commonly fit 
for sepHration when the fruit is mature; Uiough, if 
tlie stool be vigorous, they muy be left on fur a 
■lontli afie< Uiu fruit is cut, U'le «<oi*l receiving 



plentiful waterings on their aceount. The fitness 
of a sucker to be removed, is indicated, at the lower 
part of the leave's bv a brownish tint; on the a|^ 
pearance of which, if the lower leaf be broken ofl^ 
Uie sucker is easily displanted by the thumb. 

If the idd fruitiiif^plant offera only small bottom 
suckers, or fails to funiish any, good suckers may 
be thus brought out: — having waited till the fruit 
is cut, take the old plant in its pot out of the bark- 
bed: strip off the under leaves near the root, and 
with the knife cut away the leaves to 6 inches fi-ofti 
the bottom. Take out some of the stale mould 
from the pot, fill up witu fresh, and give a little 
water. Plunge the old plant into a bed with a good 

f [rowing heat. Let the routine culture not be neg* 
ected, and the old plants will soon send out goo<l 
suckers: allow Uiese to ^w till Uiey are 4 inches 
longer more; and on the signs of fitness detadi them. 
As soon as either crowns or suckers are detach- 
ed, twist off some of the leaves about Uie base; (be 
vacancy thus made at Uie bottom of the stem is U> 
favour the emission of roots. Pare the stump 
smooth; then lay the intended plants on a shelf 
in a shaded part of the stove or of any dry apartment. 
Let crowns and fiuit off-sets lie till the part that 
adhered to the fruit is (lerfectly healed; and root 
sucken in the same manner till the part which was 
united to the old stock is become ury and firm. 
They will be fit to plant in five or six days. 
Trralment of the plants. 
Keep the plants growing gently, and have Uio 
pots, in general, completely filled with Uie roots 
by the time at which it is intended to excite them 
into blossom. From the middle of February to 
Uie 1st of March is a good time to have the main 
erop in flower; as the firospective season is the 
finest About a month before it is expected to see 
fruit, dress the plants by taking away S iiiches iu 
depth from the top of tfie mould. 'I wist off some 
of the lower leaves. Fill up with fresli compost, 
round the stem, to the remaining leaves. The 
bark-b'.Hl should be revived at the same time, so 
as to make it lively: but no new tan shou.d be 
added, till the time for the fullest heat arnves. If 
it is desired to rii>eii eminently lar^e fruit, destroy 
the sucken as they spring, by twisting out Uieir 
hearts with an iron sliarp pointed instrument fonn- 
ed for the puqiose. Apply this to Uie heart of the 
sucker; and, turning it round, bring the heart away, 
on the other hand, when the mulliplicatiou of the 
stock is a principal object, the suckers must not be 
extir|Mite<i. A yet further advantage may be given 
to the swellinj^ of the fruit, by havine a few of the 
lower leaves of tlie pSnt taken off, ana by putting a 
rim of tin, or any thing else in the form ot a hoop, 
round Uie top uf Uie pot, sufficient to raise the 
mould 3 or i inches. 1 lie mould sliould be af tht 
beki quality, and constanUy k.pt iu a moderate 
moist stiite: this may be done by having the surface 
kept eovered with moistened moss. The roots of 
the pine plant, especially those produced from thi 
part of Uie stem just under the leaves, will thev 
make a surprising pro|;i'ess, and the fruit will be 
greaUy benefited by th.s expedient. 
li ait ripe pines. 
The indications of maturity are a diffusive fra> 
grance, aoconqmiiied by cl. in^e in the colour of 
the fruit; most sons becoming yellow, or straw 
colour; others dark green, or yellowibh Unged 
with green. Cut pine-apples before they are dead 
ri|)e, or Uie spirit of Uir flavour will be dissi^Mted. 
liriug away wiUi the fruit above 5 inches of stalk, 
and lea^ethe crown adhering to the top. If pine- 
apples be not cut soon aftiT they bei^iu to colour, 
they fidl greatly ofl' iu flHvuur and richiiesii, and that 
sharp luscious tabte, so much adwiii-d, beeorae* 
iusiiiid. 
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To dettro^ intertt m ptnet. 
If the plants by pro|>er culture be kept healthy 
•lid vigorous, insects will not annoy, but leave 
them. The coccus heaperides seems in delight in 
disease and decay, as flies do in carrion. The Ibllow- 
ing recipe may safely be applied to pine-apples in 
any state, but certainly, best to crowns and suck- 
ers, at striking them in August: to others it may, 
at any rate, be used in the March shilling, when 
IheY are shaken out of their pots: 
^Take of soft soap, 1 pound; flowers of sulphur, 
I pound; tobacco, naif a pound; nux vomica, 1 ox.; 
sou water, 4 gallons; biiiL all these together till the 
liquor is reduced to 3 gallons, and set it aside to 
cooL In this liqaor immerse ifie whole plant, after 
the roots and leaves are trimmed for potting. 
Plants in any other state, placed in the bark-bed, 
may safely be watered over head with the liquor 
reduced in strength by the addition of a thinl part 
of water. As the bi^ harbours most in the angles 
frf'the leaves, there is the better chance that the me- 
dicated water wili be effcclual, because it will there 
remain the longest, and there its sediment will set- 
tle. The above is a rumrdy for ewxy species of 
the COCCUS; and for roost insects, on account of its 
strength and glutinous nature, its application will 
loidce the plants look dirty ; therefore, ai soon as the 
intended effects may be sup|iosed to have followed, 
whatever remains of the liquor on the leaves should 
be washed off with clean water. It would be im- 

i>ro[>cr to pour a decoction charged with such of- 
ensive materials, over fruiting plants. 
Other methodf. 
Tom the plants out of the pots, and clean the 
roots; then keep them immersed for 34 hours in 
water in which tobacco stalks have been infused: 
the bugs arc then to l»e rubbed ofi* with a 8|K>nge, 
and plants, after being washed in clean water and 



dipped, are to be repbtteii. 
lulhe' 



** Caledonian Hortic iltnral Transactions," 
a similar mo<le is described, only in the place of to> 
bacuo-juioe, flowers of sulpliur are directt d to be 
niixefl Willi the water. With a bit of bass-mat, 
fixed on a small slick, and dipt In water, displace 
as many of the insects as can he seen. Then im- 
merse the ]danls in a tub of water, containing about 
1 lb. of flowers of sulphur to each garden potful. 
Let them remain covered in the water 84 hours, 
tiien lay them with their tops downwards to dry, 
and re-pot them in the usual manner. 

The exi>erience of 1-Iay, one of ttie best practi- 
cal gardeners in Scotland, leads him to conclude, 
that even moderate moisture is destructive to Uiese 
insects. For many years, h' regulari^ watered 
his pine plants over head with the squirt, during 
the summer months: this was tlone only in the 
evening: it never injure«l the plants; and the bog 
never appeared U|#on them. 

7^ plani vinet. 

Vines are commonly either trained i^inst the 
back wall, or on a trellis under the glass roof. In 
the former case, ihe plants are always placed inside 
the house: but in tlie latter, thiTC aire two opinions 
among practical men, one in fiivour of planting 
tliem outside, and tlie other iuside the |>arapet 
wall. 

Abererombie says, «Let them be carefully 
tamed out of the p^s, reducing the balls a little, 
■nd singling out the matted root^. Then place 
iJiem in tlie pits, Just as deep in the earth as they 
were before, carefully spreHUing out the fibres, and 
filling in with fine sifted eartli, or with vegetable 
mould. Settle all with a little water; and let them 
liave plenty of free air every day, defending them 
from very severe frost or iruchwet; which is all 
tlie care thej will rei|uire till they begin to push 
voung shoots. 



Comp9»t9 Jvr vtnet. 

The following are tlie materials and proportions 
of a goo<l coni|K>st, {"ecommcnded bj Abercroin* 
bic:--Of top-s|)it sandy loam, from an upland nss- 
ture, oiie-tliinl pwrt; uiiexhauated brown lonm froiB 
a garden, one-fouith part; scrapings of roads, free 
from clay, and re)Mired with gravel or slate, one- 
sixth part; vegetable mould, or old tan induced to 
earth, or rotten stable-dung, one-eighth part; shell 
marl or mild lime,onoiwclfth part. The bonlen 
to be from 3 to 5 foet in deiAh, and, where praeti- 
cable, not less than 4 feet wide in surface within 
the house, communicating with a border outside 
the building, of not less ihan ten feet wide. 
7b choote the piantt. 

Vines are to be had in the nurseries, propagsted 
either from layers, cuttings, or eyes; and» nravided 
the plants be well rooted, and the wood n)ie, it ii 
a matter of indifference from which class the ehoiee 
is made. 

Speeilif mofk «/ ttoring a new rrape knue. 

This mode is only to be adopted where a viacrf 
previously exists in the garden, or where there is 
a frieinrs vinery in tlie neighbourhood. 

In the end ol* June or bi'ginning of July, whes 
the vines have made new shoots from 10 to IS fed 
long, and about the time of the fruit setting, seled 
any supernumerary shoots, and loosening tbeai 
from the trellis, bend them down so as to masc then 
form B double or flexure in a pot filled with eaitl\ 
generally a mixture of loam and v^etable mouM. 
taking care to make a portion of last year's wooi^ 
containing a joint, fuiss into the soil in the pot 
The earth is kept in a wet state: and, at tlie m/m 
time, a moist warm air is naintained in the hoose 
In sbout ten days, roots sre found to have proceed 
ed plentifully from the joint of last year a wood, 
and these may be seen by merely stirring the sur- 
fiice of the earth; or sometimes they may be ob- 
served penetrating to its surfJMe. The layer msy 
now be safely detached, very frequently it contains 
one or two bunches of grapes, whieh continue lo 

grow and come to nerfection. A layer, cut off in 
le boginiiing''of JUly, generally attains, by the 
end of Outoher, the lengUi of 15 or 80 feet A 
new grape-house, therefore, mi|^t in this way be 
as completely fumislicU with plants in tnnee 
months, as by tlie usual method, above deseribed, 
in tliree years. 

^Mther mode, 
A mode of more general utility than the foregfw 
ing, is to select the plants in the nursery a year 
before warned, and to order them to be potted in- 
to very large pots, baskets, or tubs, filled witJi ibe 
richest earth, and plunged into a tan bed. They 
will thus make shoots, which, the first year aftei 
removal to thea* final destination, will, under or- 
dinary circumstances, produce fruit. 
To prime and train vinet. 
The methods of pruning esublished vines ad- 
mit of much diversity, as Uie plants are in differ- 
ent situations. Without rbckoniug the cuniiig 
down of young or weak plants alternately, to tlus 
lowermost summer shool, which is but a tempora- 
ry course, ihree different systems of pruning are 
adouted. 

1 he first is applicable only to vines out of doors; 
but it may be transferred to plants in a vinen', 
wiihout any capital alteration. In this method 
oue perpendicular leader is trained from the stem, 
at the side of whicli, to the right and lef^ tlie 
ramifications spring. Soon after the growing sea- 
son has commenced, such risitw shoots, as sie 
either in fruit or fit to be retsined, or are eligibly 
phiced for mothcr-bearei'S next season, are laid iu, 
either horizonlally, or with a slight diagonal rse, 
at something less thsu a foot distance, niKasarui 
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trom one besrinp dioot to the neit: the rising 
ihoota, intended to form voung wood, thould be 
ukun «• neir the orieHi of the braneh as a good 
outr offert, to allow of euiting away, beyond the 
adopted lateral, a greater quantity of the branch, 
as it >)ccoiues old woodf the new-sprung laterals, 
not wanted for one of these two objects, are ninoh- 
ed off. The treatment of tliose retained, during 
Uie rest of the summer, thus differs: — As Lie shoots 
in bc-uring extend in growth, they are kept stoppe<l 
about two cy(!S beyond the fruit: — the eoroiuitc 
shoots, cultivated merely to enlarge the provision 
of wood, are divested of embnro bunches, if thejr 
show any{ but are trained at full length as they at^ 
vanco during the summer, until the^ reach the al- 
lotted hounds. In the winter-pruning, there will 
thus be a good choice of motlier-bearera. That 
nearest the origin of the former is retained, and 
the othera on the same branch are cut away : the 
rest of the branch is also taken off*, so that the old 
wood may terminate with the adopted lateral: the 
adoiited shoot is then shortened to two, three, four, 
or more eyes, according to its place on the vine, 
its owii strength, or tlie strength of the vine. The 
lower shoots ai\! pnmed in the shortest, in order 
to keep the means of always supplying young wood 
at the bottom of the tree. 

Secorul method. 

The leeond method is to head the nutoral leader, 
ao as to eauae it to throw out two, three or more 
principal ehoots; these are trained as leading 
bra idles; and in the winter-pruning are not re- 
duced, unless to shape them to the limits of the 
house, or unless the plant appeara too weak to sus- 
tain them at length. Laterals from these are cul- 
tivated about tw^ve inches apart, as motlier-bear- 
en; those in fruit are stopped in summer, and af- 
ter the fall of the leaf are cut into one or two eyes. 
From the uppearance of tlie inulher-bearers, tlius 
atuHlened, tliis is ciille«l spur-pruuing. 

'^'Ai'r.. mtthod. 

The third plan si'eras to flow from taking the 
second as a foundation, in having more than one 
aspiriiijg leader; and from joining the supuratrue- 
tiire of^lhe first system immediately to this, in n> 
aening well-placed shoots (o come in as bearing 
wood. Thus, supposing a stem, which has been 
litauded, to send up four vigo**uus competing lead- 
ers, two are suffered to bear fruit, and two are di- 
vested of such buds as break into clusters, and 
trained to the length of 10, 12, 15 feet, or more, 
for moiber-bearers, which have home a crop, are 
out down to witlkin two eyes of the stool or lees, 
ueeording to the strength of the olanti while the 
reserved sluwts lose no more of tneir tops than is 
ueeessary to adjust tliem to the trellis. 
To pnine vine* to advantaffe. 

In pnining vines, leave some new brandies every 
Tear, and take away (if too many) some of the 
old, which will be of great advantage to tlic tree, 
Hii-l much increase the quantity of fruit. When 
yoii trim your vine, leave two knots, and cut them 
off* the next time^ fur usually tlie two buds vivid a 
Lunch of grapes. Vines, thus pruned, ha\e been 
known to bear abundantly, wliereas others, that 
liiive been cut close to |ilease tlie e}e, have been 
almost barren of fruit. 

To mature arapet by incUion of the vifu bark. 

It is not of much eonsefiuence in what part of 
|1ie tree the incision is roa<lc; but in case lliefrunk 
:s very lai-ge, the circles ought to be nuide in the 
amaller branches. All shoots, whicli come out 
fruin the root of the vine, or from the fi\>nt of the 
trunk, situated below the incision, must be it;inoy- 
(.-«* as often as they ap|»ear, unless beak* ng wood is 
iHirtieulariT wanted to 611 up the lower part of the 
walL io whidi case one or two shoots may be left. 
SI N 



Vines growing in tordM houses are e*ioally im- 
proved in point of size ana flower, as well as madr 
to ripen earlier, by taking away circles of hark 
The time for doing this is when the fruit is set, 
and tlie berries are about the aize of small shot. 
The removed circles may lierc be made wider than 
on vines growing in the open air, as tlie bark is 
sooner renewed in forcing houses, owing to the 
warmth and moisture in those places. Half an 
inch will not be too great a width to take off" in a 
circle from a vigorous growing vine; but I do not 
recommend the oi>enition to be peiformcd at all in 
weak trees. 

This practice naj be extended to other fruits, 
so as to hasten their maturity, especially figs, in 
which there is a most abundant flow of returning 
sap; and it demonstrates to us, why old trees are 
more disposed to bear fruit than young om^s. Mil- 
ler informs us, tliat vineyards in Italy are thought 
to impn)ve every year by age, till they are 50 years 
old. For as trees become old, the retuniing ves- 
sel i do not convey the sap into the roots with the 
same facility thev did wlien voung. llius, by oc- 
casionally removing circles of bark, we only antici- 
}iaie the process ot nature. In both cases, a s'ag^ 
nation of the true sap is obtained in the fruiting 
branciies, and the redundant nutriment then passes 
into the fruit. 

It often happens aller the eirde of bark has been 
removed, a small portion of die inner bark adheres 
to the alburnum. It is of the utmost importance 
to remove this, tliough ever so small, otherwise, 
in a very short space of time, the communication 
is again establislied with the roots, and little or no 
effect produced. Therefore in about ten davs aftei 
the firat o^ieration lias been ))erforme<I, look at the 
part from wlience Uie bark whs removed, and sepa- 
rate any small uortion which may have escaped the 
knife the tirst time. 

To pi'eveni the dropping off of grapet. 

Make a drcnlar incision in tlie wood, cutting 
awi*y a ring of bark, about tlie br^dth of tlie 
12th of an inch. The wood acquirrs greater size 
alMiut tlie incision, and the operation accelerates 
the maturity of the woo<l, and tliat of tlie fruit 
likewise. The incision shoulii not be made too 
deep, and fuithvr tlian the bark, or it will spoi. 
both in the wooti and the fruiL 

Tu retard the oap. 

At <wrtain nerioils, preventing or rctanling tlie 
mounting uf the sap, tends to unidnce and rii>en 
the finiit. An abundance of sap is found to increase 
the leaf buds and decrease tlie flower buds. A pn>- 
cess to retard sap has long been employed in tlie 
gardens of Monlreuil. The practice is to divari- 
cate the safi as near the root as may be, by cutting 
oif the main stem, and training t«o liilKral brandi- 
ea, from which tlie wall is to be fille<l.-~Annther 
process of interrupting the rising uf the sap, by 
sci>aratin^ the bark, has been long in practice in 
vine-forcing houses; this is done when the grapes 
are full grow n, and is found to assist the bark in 
diroinisliing the aqueous, and increasing llie sao- 
cliarine juice. 

To deotroy inoectM in xinet. 

The red spider is the grunil enemy to the vine; 
after every winter's pnining ami removal of the 
outward rind on the old wood, anoint the brandies, 
^loots and trellis, with the following eoni)>osition, 
the object of which is the destruction of their eggs 
or larviB>— 

Soft soap, 2 lbs. flour of sulphur, 3 lbs. leaf of 
roll tobacco, 2 lbs. iiux vomica, 4<oz. turjientine, 
I Knglish gill. 

Boil tlie above in 8 English gallons of soil river 
water, till it is reduoed to six. 

Lay ou this eomposition, milk war.n, with » 
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painter's ^nish: then with ■ ■l4)nge carefullr anoint 
every branch, tlioot, anil bud; being aiire to rub it 
well into ever^ joint, hole, and angle, if the 
house is much infeetcfl, the walls, flues, mfters, 
ISce. are also to be painted over with (he same 
liquor. Watering OTcr the leaves and fruit at all 
times, excci)t the ripeninc; season, is the preventive 
reeommeniled, and whieh all gardeners approve. 
7*0 protect ffi'apetfrom voMpt. 

Plant near the f^l>es some yew-trees, ami the 
waips will so far prefcT the jew-tree |ierries, as 
wholly to neglect (he grai>es. 

7 m take off tuperMmiu »ucker§from thrubt. 

Many flowering uindis put oi*t strong suckers 
from the mot, such as lilacs, sy rings, and soroe of 
the kinds of roses, whieh take greatlr from the 
strength df the mother plant, and which, if not 
wanted for the purjuise of planting the following 
season, shoidd be twisted off, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

To renwnte oM apple treet. 

Take fresh made lime from tlic kiln, slake it 
well with witter, and well dress the tree with a 
brush, and the insects ainl moss will be completely 
destroved, tlie outer rind fxU off, and a new, 
smooln, cl*:iir, healthr one forme<l, and the tree 
assume a most healthy appearance and produce 
the finest finiit 

Treatment if apple treet. 

The limbs of apple trees are recommended by 
some to l»e brushed all over in the midK of sum- 
mer: hut it is difficult to brush tlie branches of 
ti-ees y> hen the fruit is upon them. Instead of 
brushing the trees in summer, as soon as the leaves 
lave fallen, every tree should he caiefully and 
freely pnnied, this will open a passage to the sun 
and air, and will contribute to health in die future 
season. In addition to this, says a correspondent 
of ihe Monthly Mngazine for 1820, 1 should re- 
contmend binis^iing crff the moss and cutting out 
the cankered [tarts at any season this is convenient, 
and 1 (urtlicr recommend tlie tree to be anointed 
some feet from the f^round with a composition of 
sulphur and goose oil, and, unless the orehani is 
ploughed, which is very much the case in Shroi>- 
shire and llerefoitlsliire, the soil should be opened 
at the roots. 

7'o raider new fHppint productive. 

To render it more hardy, the fari.ia of the pip- 
pin should be introduced to the flower of the Sibe- 
rian cmbb, whereby a mule is prudoced, which 
ripens in cold and ex|K>sed situations, yet retains 
the rich flavour of the other parent But these 
hybrid, or mule productions, in a few generations 
return to the character of the one or the other va- 
riety. A most escelleut variety of this apple, call- 
ed the Downtoii pippin, has been obtained by 
introducing the farina of the golden to the female 
flower of tiie orange pippin, nnd the progeny is 
mure Imrdy than either |MreAt. 

7*0 obtain eaHfffndt by exhibitin§^ the treet. 

Mr Knight, having trained the branches of an 
apple tree against a souttieni wall, in winter 
loosened them to their utmost, and in spring, when 
tile ilowei-bnds began to appear, the branches were 
again trained to the wall. Tlie blossoms soon ex- 
|Miiifled, and produced fruit, which eariy attained 
|>erfuet maturity; and, what is mAv, the seeds from 
their limits afforded plants, wliidi, partaking of the 
(fuality of the {Mirent, ri(>ened their fruit very oon- 
siderubly earlier than other treer. raised at tlie aarae 
time from seeds of the same fruit, which had grown 
in tlie orehstn^ 

To hatten the ripeiung of -waU-frtnt. 

Painting the wall with black paint, or laying a 
eomposition of the same colour, pi'oducea uot only 
oiure ill iiuautiiy, in the |>roportion uf five to Uu«c, 



bat the quality is also mpenor in iise and flavooi 
to that which grows against the walla of the naton 
coloor. But Ute trees must be eletr of insects, cr 
fhey will thrive, from the sanae eauae, nore tkaa 
the fruit 

To preoerve planie Jr&m fi'oai. 

Before the plant has been exposed to the son, nr 
thawed, after a night's frost, sprinkle it well with 
spring-water, in which aal-ammonino or eonmoc 
salt has been infused. 

To engra/l the cofee, tree. 

Plant In small liampera, dunng the rainy season, 
young plants raised by seed, when they are frms 
19 to 18 inches high. ' Place them in the jhade, 
until they are quite reeovercd, then remose them 
in tlie hampers, respectively, to the foot of tbe 
coffee trees ehosen for the mother plaata, which 
ought to be of the most healtliy and pitKlactiw 
kind. 

These latter should be cut down to within 3 or 
4 inches of the ground, to make thetu throw out 
new wood near tiieir roots. It is tho»e ahoota whicb 
are grafted, when they are abcmt a foot or 15 iu- 
ehes long, upon the seedling plants in thehamprrs 
placed round the motlier ntanu. 'i*he hampm 
should be in part buried in tne ground, to pt e sei n t 
the earth within tliem moist 

There are several ways of peiforraing the opera- 
tion of grafting; but we shall give only the two 
following, whiui seem most likely to answer tbc 
purpose, without calling upon the eultivator to 
pursue too complex a proeess: — 

1st. Draw together the stem of the plant in the 
hamper, and one of Uic brandies of the nmthvr 
plant Then make a longitudinal Inoinoooneaeli 
of them, of the same length: bring the two in* 
eiaions together, so that one wound covers tiic 
other; bind them firmly together, and finally eover 
them with a mixture oS' clavey earth and eow dun^. 
It would be useful to cut olT the top of the plant la 
the hamper, in order to torce tne sap into die 
branch of the mother plant 

Sd. Draw together the tree in the hamper and 
the branch of the mother plant, as before; and take 
off from 9 to 8 inches of tlie head of the former. 
Then make a triangular incision upon this cut, an«l 
a similar one on tlie branch of the mother plaui, 
to unite the two wounds; make them fast togetlier, 
and cover them with the same composition as U-- 
fore; then place the branch upright hy means of a 
prop. When the parts are firmly knit together, 
cut the bitmch away from the mother jiUuit, awl 
the cngrafling is completed. 

Young trees, thus engrafted, after remainii^ one 
or two years in the nursery, should be removed tn 
the plantation they are designed for. This naethod 
is highly useful to the firuit trees whieh oo not pro- 
pagate, with all their best qiulitics, by^ means ot' 
seed. In the same manner, excellent varieties of 
spiee trees may be raised from plants propagated 
by seed. 

To preoerve fruit treeo in bUooom fiwm frooL 

Surround the trunk of the tree in blossom with 
a wis^) of straw or hemp. The end of tlits Hnk 
by means of a stone tied to it, in a vessel of sprinsf 
water at a Utile distance from tlie tree. One ve^ 
sel will conveniently serve two trees; or the cord 
may be lengthened so as to surround aensral before 
its cod is pTuiig^ into the water. It is necesastr 
that the ^saell^uld be placed in an o|»en sit>r- 
tion out of tbe reach of any shade, so that the If .^ 
may produce all its eff«'cts on the water by mesut 
of the cord com muni eating witli it 

Chineoe m/oJeof bropagoAng fruU trteio. 
Strip a -ing of bark, about an ineli in width, 
from a bearing branch, surround tlie plaee with ■ 
ball of iat earth or loam, bound fast to th« biandi 
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with a ffieee of rnitting: over this thor suspeod a 

Eot or horn, with WMter, hanng a imall hole in the 
otlom mst suflicient to let the water drop, in or- 
der tu Keep tlie earth constantly moist. The 
branch throws new roots into the earth just above 
the pliice where Uie ring of bark, was stripi>ed 
oir. The o{)eration is uerformed in the spring, 
and tlie bi-aneh is sawn or and nut into the ground 
at the £«ll of tlie leal'. The following year it will 
bear fruit. 

This ino<1c of propi^ting, not only fruit trees 
but plantsnf ever}' description, received iMrticular 
attention from the editor while in China, and has 
aincc been ]»ractised by him in this eountty with 
never failing success. The mode he has adopted 
is this: — A common tin cup has a round Lole 
punched in the bottom, a little larger than will 
admit the stem of the branch it is intended to re- 
ceive. A slit is then to be made from the edge 
down one side and adung the bottom to tlie ceutml 
•pertuiv. The two sides can thus l>e se^mrated so 
aa to let in Uie branch without injury; it is then 
elosed up, the cup filled with loom mixed with 
elioppcfl moNR, and another cup or Kourd pierced 
with a smkll hole sus|M:nde<l from a branch above. 
Hiisis to be kept filled with w.iter. The time to 
do this is in tlie spring just before the sap rises. 
In the fall the limb, as before stated, is to be taken 
off below Uie cup and planted, with all the eartii 
that ailherea to the roots. 

'i\t held vouruU in treea. 

This method consists in making a vamisli of 
eommon linseed oil, rendered very drying, by 
boiling it for the space of an hour, with au ounce 
(^ litharge to eacli pound of oil, mixed with cal- 
cined bones, ]Mdvcriicd and sifted, to the consis- 
tence of an almost liquid jiaste. With this (uislc 
tlie w(»uiid<» are to be covered, by means of a brush, 
after the bark and other substance liave been pared, 
so as to render the whule as smooth and even as 
possible. The VHniish must be applied in dry 
weather, in uitler that it may attach itself pro|)ei*ly. 
Compomtiwifir IieuUng vmwuh in trttt. 

Take of dry i>ouiided chalk, 3 measures; and of 
•omnioii vegetable tar, 1 measure; mix tliem tho- 
roughly, and buil them, with a low heat, till the 
eoni|K)sitioii becomes of the consistency of bees- 
wax; it may be preserved for use in this state for 
any length of time. If chalk cannot conveniently 
Im: got, dry brick-dust may be substituted. After 
the broken or decayed limb has been sawed off, 
the whole of the saw cut must be ver}' carefully 
|iared away, and the rougti eilges of the bark, in 
|Nirticuiar, must be made tjuite smooth: the doing 
of this pru|iei'ly is of ^reat conseiiuencc; tlieii lay 
OD the above comjiosition, hot, about the thickness 
of half-a-cn)wii, over the wounded place, and over 
the etlges of tlie surrounding bark; it should be 
apread with a hot trowel. 

7*0 pt itpagate htrbM by tUfi^ and nitUnri. 

Mhiiv kinds of |Nit-hei'bs may, in Jul}, oe pro- 
pagated by cuttings or slips, whioii may be planted 
out to nurse on a shady border for a few weeks, or 
lill they have struck nMt, and may then be plaiilctd 
out where they are to remain, ll made about the 
inid<ile, or end of the mouth, they will be ready 
for transplanting before the end of August, and in 
chat case will be well established l»cfore the winter. 
The kinds are iiuirjoiiun, mint, tMge, son-el, tansy, 
'mrragons, and thyme. 

'Jo pitvcnt Uufgt'owlh ofioeed% round young fruit 

trtet. 

To diminiiJi the growth of wee<ls round fruit 
trees, spread on the ground round the frebh trans- 
plunled ireeH, as far us the roots extend, the refuse 
(talks of flax after tlie fibrous parts have been sepa- 
i»tfed. This gi^'es them vvr}' aurprisiug vigour, as 



no weeds will grow under flux refuse, and the earth 
remains fresli and loose. Old trees treated in the 
same manner, when drooping in an orchard, will 
recover, and push out veg^>r)an shoots. In place 
of flax stalks, the leaves which fall from trees in 
autumn may be substituted, but they must be co- 
vered with waste twigs, or' any thing else that can 
prevent the wind from blowing thom away. 
Ih avoid the bad eject$ of iron naiU, Uc'. onfndt 

treea. 

It often happens that some of the limbs of fruil 
trees, trained against a wall, are blighted, and die; 
while others remain in a healthy and flourisliing 
state. This has hitherto been ert^neously attribu- 
ted to the effects of lightninj;^ l{ut from closer ob- 
servation, and from several exi)eriinent8, it lias 
been found to arise from the corroding effects of 
the nails and cramps with which trees in this situa- 
tion are fastened. To avoid this inconvenience, 
therefore, it requires only to be careful in prevent- 
ing the iron from coming in contact witli tlic bark 
of the trees. 

To desti*oy mott on trees. 

Remove it with a haiti sci-ubbing brush in Fel>- 
ruary and March, and wash the trees with pow 
dung, urine, and soa)>-suds. 
To Jtrotect tree* and vhrnbt ^ffom the attack of 

fiaret. 

Take thi ee pints of malted tallow to one of tar, 
aiitl mix them well together, over a gentle fira. Jn 
November, take a small brush, and go over the 
rind or bai-k of tlie trees with a niixtuie, in a milk 
warm stale, as thin as it can be laid on with the 
brush. This coating will not hinder the juices or 
sap expanding, in the smallest degree. Its cfiicacy 
has been proved, by applying the liquid to one tree 
and missiii]' another, when the latter has been at- 
tacke<l, and the former left. During five years* 
experience, of the besmeared, the first two yearn, 
not one was injured afterwards. If all the bark 
were pro^nrrly gone over with the mixture, they, 
probably, would not need any more for some years. 
Fo prevent tfie propagation of inaecf on apple 

tree*. 

Let a hard shoe bnish be Hpplicd to every infected 
limb, as if it were to coach harness, to get^T tlic 
dirt, after which, with the tin box and bruith, give 
llie limbs a divssing, leaving them expused to the 
sun, to inhale the efficacy of the applicati-in. This 
should be rejieated occasionally during the sum- 
mer, choosing always a dry time, and warm cle:ir 
sunshine. 

To prevent the ravagea of the gooteberry caterp I 

lar. 

The only remedy is by placing something about 
the stem, or among Uie branches of tlie bush, the 
smell J which is obnoxious to flies, and which 
thev will not apiiroach; the smell of coal-tar is 
sai^ to keep off t{;e caterpillars; the fact is, that 
it ke(>l off tiie fly. The practice is to wi«p a bean: 
or twist of seed, strongly impregnated with this 
stning-scented bitumen, round Uie stem of the 
bush: and no caterpillar will touch a leaf. 

Other i'einetlies are used, such as soap-suds 
thrown over the bushes, lime, chimney-soot, and a 
strone dccocliou of elder-leaves; but who can eat 
gooaJberries and cun-aiits after they have l>cen be- 
smeared with siich filthy materials.' keeping off the 
P by the smell of something which is disagreea- 
ble to it, goes to the root of the e\il at once, and 
theiv is nolliinj>; in the smell of coal-tah which ray 
excite a prejudice in the most ilclicate stomach. 
Another method. 

A few small pits or holes, fn>m 13 to 15 inches 
deep, beine dug Jiinoiig the bu»lies, at convenient 
distances, lul the surface mould immediaieiy under 
and near to (lie buslies, wherein the grealent quiui^ 
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f itj of BLrlls iR likely to be depotited, it taken off* 
with A coinmnii fpirdcn hoc, and hnried in these 
nnlvn or pits; after which the whole surface is 
ettrfftiliy dug over, to a considerable dqith. 
Whf rt* ver these operations arc properir perform- 
ed, no apprehension of loss from this kind of catei^ 
piUar need he ciirertnined. 

To aire the (fiteate in app!e treet, 
llnisli off the white down, clear off the red stain 
underneath it, and anoint the places infected with 
a li<|uid mixture of train oil and Scotch snufT. 
Another method. 
Orchards are occaMonnllj much injured by an 
»nsecl appearing liku a white efflorescence; when 
bniised iM.-twf.^cii the fiMg^'ra it emits a blood red 
fluid. Mix a (piaiitity of cow-ihtng with human 
urine, to the cnnsi^tence of luiiut, and let the in- 
flected tre«H Im.* anointed with i(, about Uie begin- 
oing of March. 

To cure the canker tn apple treet. 
Th«5 only means of pntvenling the canker worm, j 
which dfstroyii the younir fruit, and endangers the 
life of the tree, when discovenKl, and which in 
many in dances has proved to be effectual, was en- 
circling (he tree, about knee liigh, witli a streak 
of tar, early in tJic spring, ami occasiomJIy adding 
a fre«ih coat ** 

In other tree». 
Cut them off to the (piick, and apply a piece of 
B:>und burk from any other tree, and hind it on 
with a Bau-el roller.' Cut off the canker, and a 
';«:w shoot will grow strong, but in a year or two 
you will find it cankeivd. 

To cure ufcert in elm treet. 
The remedy cunsi^s in boring every tree at- 
tacked by the ilisuHSe, at the ulcer itself; and in 
applying a tube lo the hole occasioned by the 
tiore'r, peiictruling about 9 lines in depth. The 
■'lund trees, which are also hortMl, afford no liquor, 
wliereus those lliat arc uloer.'tted affoni it in great 
«bund&nce, increasing particularly in fine wcatiier, 
und when the wound is exi)oscd to the south. 
Stormy wiruilier, and great winds, stop the afTu- 
fliiMi. In this manner the ulcen dry and heal in 
48 hqiii'S. 

7^ cleante orchard treet hy Ume. 
The use oflime has been highly recommended in 
the dressing of old moss-eaten orchard trees. 
8<)nic tVesh made lime being slake<l with water, 
rtod some old worn out api)le-trees well dressed 
with it witli a brush, tlie result was, that the in- 
iM'eis and moss weiv destroyed, the outer rind fell 
oif, and a new, smooth, clear, healthy one formed; : 
the trees, although *20 years old, assuming a most 
healthy api»carance. 

To cure blight infrmt treet. 
A smothering straw-fire should be made early in 
October, in calm weather, under each tree, and 
ke{»t up during an nour or n\ore. This done, 
acrape the moss and other impurities from tiie 
trunk, and from ever}* obsouix* hole atid comer; set 
your iHihlers to tlie branches, carefully cleuning 
them in tlie same w.iy, taking from tlie remaining 
leaves every web, or nidus, of insects. If need be, 
wash the tnink, Hud all the larger wood, with a so- 
lution of linie and dung. Last of all, it is neces- 
aury to desti-oy the insects, or eggs, which may 
have dropped upon the ground, and may be use^'il 
to loosen the soil in the circumference. In the 
spring, or aarly blighting season, apply your lad- 
flers, make a careful survev of every decree, and 
act in conscquenoe; repeat (Jiis monthly, picking off 
all biiglils by hand, and using the water engine 
where ablutiun may be necessary. To those who 
ii:ive fniit, or thn market profit, thereof, every 
orchard ci gknlen, little or givat, will amply repay 
such trouble «ud expense. 



JHi^her meihml. 
Trees newly tranapUnted, io ceneral, eteqw «fe. 
attacks, when other trees, of the nme kind sT 
fruit, grown in the same situation, have been oeirt^ 
destroyed. Peaeh and neetarioe trees should b 
^^% up, onee in everr five or six yeara, and replant 
ed with fresh moulii. By this method, a lai^ 
quantity of fruit of a riperior kind win be ob 
tained. The eovering of trees with mats, b; 
almost totally denriving them of light, has a ten 
dcney to create blight, which (rften attends an ex 
cess of heat or eold. 

Topreterve apple frvet /rsm bIMt. 
By washmg the branehes with quiek Time It will 
preserve the trees from blight, and insure a erop; 
those which escaped washing suflTered from the 
blight, whilst the others produced a p>ad erop. 
7b prevent the bUghi or wiJUleo frvm mjvnn^ 

orcharde. 
Rub tar well into the bark of the apple trees 
about four or six inches wide round each tr.e, ami 
at about one foot from the ground. This efiectoally 
prevents bliglit, and abunoant crops are the eonse* 
quence. 

7b preveni mildew mfitdi treet. 
Take one quart of watky fa Russian spirit pre- 
pared from the distillation (rf rje, and resenbling 
in ever}'- respect the whiskey of Scotland), two 
pounds of powdered suiphur; two ounces of cop- 
peras, and a small quantitv of earanhor. Dissolw 
first the camphor, reiluce«f to powder, gradually in 
the spirit, then dissolve also the eopperas in it; 
then rub in graduallv the powdered aulphnr iato 
the solution, when the whole will form a raistuK 
of a thiekish consistence. The fniit ti«ea, in the 
S[)rin^ of the year, Immediately afker beinp cleaaetl 
and tied up, are to have their titinka and aJI thdi 
branches completely covered with this miztuie, 
by means of a large painter's brush'. 

To preveni mildew on peach treet. 
In the months of January' anil PebruaiT', if tne 
trees are in a Btunte<I or sickly state, take away all 
the old mould from the roots as careifully as possi- 
ble, and put in its place fresh rotten turf from aa 
old jiasture, without anr dung; and the trees will 
not only recover their health, but produce a cn»p 
of fine swelled finiit. 

7 b prevent gymmin^ m Jiiat treet. 
^ To prevent gumming, or the siioiitaneous exuda- 
tion ot gum from tlie trunks of fruit trees, whid- 
injures, to a considerable extent, the growth and 
strength of the tn.^e. 

I'ake of horse dung any quantity, mix it wdl up 
with a qiMntity of clay and a litUe taad, lo aa to 
make a composition; then add a quantity *jK pitch 
tar (what is put upon cart wheels^ and form a wet- 
tish composition of the whole. The fruit tn^es, in 
the 8[iring of the year, afhn* they are eleaued aod 
tied up, are to have their trunks and steins ooi» 
pletely bedaubed ov covered with this ■•Jxtons. 
To cultivate the cueumher. 
To produce cueumben at an eariy season, is aa 
object of emulation with every gardener; and there 
is scarcely any person, who lias not his cucarober* 
bed in his ganleo. Cucumbers are forced in hotp 
beds, pits, and hot-house«, and the heat oif fire, 
steam, and dung, have been applied to their cul- 
ture; but dung is the only tning yet found out, 
by the heat of which the cucumber may be adva» 
tageously cultivated. 

SdL 
Cucumbers, like every other plant, will grow ia 
any soil, thougli not with the aame degree oMrigour 
provided they be supplied with a suffieicMy of 
lieat, ligbt, watf^r, and air. 

>Vr early firdng. 
Abererombie reconuneuds a mould or eonpoil 
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of the fiAlowing ratterinli: — One •third (if neh top- 
Bpit enrlh, frumiin npUiid ]Hiiiure, one-half of ve- 
efetnhle mould, and oni-tixth of «ell ficcoinpoaed 
none dnne, with ■ im.dl quantity of sand. 

McPliail used vc^-i»hle mould, made from a 
mixture of the leaves of elm, lime, beeeh, ijrca- 
mon:, horse and tweet chesnnt, spruee and Scotch 
tir, walnut, laurel, oak, everj^^en, oat, ash, ke. 
and among them witliere<l grust, and weeds of 
various sorts. Thia vegetable moold it preferable 
lo any o^'ier. 

Compott vaed in Kew rttrden. 

Of light loam, a few months frum the eommon, 
nne-thinl part; the best rotteu dung, one-third nait; 
leaf mould, and heath earth, e<|ual parts, malcing 
together one-third [lait; the whole well mixed (or 
use. 

To form the teed, j 

If one light frame will be large enough forordi- : 
nanr purposes, choose a dry sheltered pail of the j 
melon ground, and form a bed. Wht^ hign winds i 
arc suffered to blow against a cucumber bed, they i 
have a very powerful effect on it^ thereforo, when I 
H cucumber bed is about to be formed, tlie first ob- I 
^ect of consideration should be, to have it sheltered j 
trom the high winds and boisterous stormy wea- i 
tlier. Having put on the frame, and waited till | 
the bed is fit for moulding, lay in 5 or 6 inches ! 
depth of the proper earth or compost. 

Sarmng, 

Abcrerombie sows s jroe seeds in the layer of the I 
caHh, which he spreads over the bed, putting them | 
in half an inch deep. He also sows some see<!s in | 
two, three, or more smaH pots, of the same kind i 
of earth, which may be plunge<i a little into that of ! 
tlie bed. 

To rtdoe puintM from citttingt. 

Instead of raising cucumber plants from teed, 
ihey may be raised from cuttings, and thus kept on 
from year to year, in the following manner:— take 
a shoot which is ready for stopping, cut it off below 
the joint, then eut smooth tlie lower end of the 
•hoot or cutting, and stick it into fine leaf or other 
rich mould, about an inch deep, and give it plenty 
of heat, and sliade it fnim the rays of the sun till 
it be fairly struck. Hy this method, cucumber 
plants may readily be pm|>agate<l. 

TrttUment UU removed to the fruiting bed, 

Afler sowing, continue the glasses on the frame; 
giving oecational vent above fur ihe steam to eva- 
porate. The plants will be u^ in a few days, when 
It will be pru|M*r to admit air daily, but more 
guanledly, at the upper entls of the liglits. In 
I'l-osty weather, hang [Ktrt of a mat over Mie aper- 
ttiru. AVhen the plants are a little advanced, with 
the see<l leaves about half an indi broad, take them 
up, and prick some in small pots of light earth, 
previously warmed by the heat of the bcil. Put 
three plants in each pot, ami insert them a little 
ftlupiiigly, quite to the seed-Iea^'s. Plunge the 
pots into the earth; and prick some plants also into 
the earth of the bed. Give a very little water just 
to the i\xHs; the water should be previously warin- 
eil to the temiierature of the be<i. Draw on the 
i;las!fes; but admit air daily, to promote the growth 
cif tne plants, as well as to give vent to the liteam 
likiiigin the bed, by tilting the lights behind, from 
half an inch to an inch or two higii, in pnijiortion 
tu the heat of the bed, and tlie temiierature of the 
weatht^r. Cover the gla^Kes every nij^hl with gar- 
den mats, and remove them timely in the iiiuni- 
inj^. (live twice a week, once in two days, or 
daily, acconling to the season, a very light wuter- 
ing. Keep up a moderate lively heat in (he be'l, 
Dy requisite linings of hot dung to the sides. 
7^ guard the teede from mice, 

I^ ft pane of gIftM over the pot or pan till tliey 



have come up, and af^erwarda, at night, cover with a 
\ffA of equal size, till the seed-leaves have ex|Huid- 
ed, and tlie husks have dropped; for, until then, 
the plants aiv liable to be destroyeil. The cover, 
however, should alwava be removed by sun-rise, 
and be replaced in the evening. It is at night 
these vermin eenenilly eommtl their depredationa. 
No air need be aAlmitted till the heat begins lo 
rise, and steam begins to appear; butnfier thai, the 
light should be tilte<1 a little every day, in whatever 
st.ite the wpAther mav be, until the plants break 
ground. Air must then lie admitttnl with more 
care; and if frosty, or very chill, the end uf a ma* 
should be hung over the o|iening, that the air may 
sift through it, and not immcHliately strike the 
plants. 

'A tnuublani aicftmben. 

As soon as the fceecl-leaves of the plants arc ful* 
!v expanded, transplant tliem singly into pots of 
the 48th size, and give a littie water and air night 
and day. The temperature for seedlings is from 
65 to 75 degrees. \Vith this neat and witter, as 
the earth in the pots becomes dry, and a little air 
night and day, so as to keep tlie internal air in the 
frame sweet ami fluctuating between the decrees 
of heat above-mentionf<l, tlie plant will In* fit for 
finally transplanting out in one month, that is, by 
the l4th of November, into the fruiting t'nimes. 
Inform t.,e fruiting bed. 

liegin to make preiiarations mr the finiiting-be<l, 
about three weeks befoi-e the {ilants ai-e rra*! v tu 
be planted out for good. The dung collecte«l, al- 
ter being well worked, is made up into a iK-d ot 
about 4 or 5 feet higli, an<l the frames and lights 
set upon it. It :s aVterwanls ruffered to Maud tor 
a few days, to settle, and until its viuKtit heal be 
somewhat abated, and when it is thought to be in 
a fit state fur the plants to grow in, its surface is 
made level, and a hill of mould laid in just under 
the middle of each light, and when the niiuldgels 
warm the plants are ridged out in it. Aiw-r this, 
if the bed has become i>erfectly sweet, and there 
be Leat enoueh in it, and the weallier proves fine, 
the plants will grow finely. 

Th plant out. 

When the temperature is ascertained to be right, 
bring the plants in their pots; tuni o\er the hills 
of mould, forming them again prnpiTlv, and then 
proceed to planting. Turn those in pots ch-an 
out one at a time, with the ball of eurtli wlmie 
about the roots; and thus insert one p:itch (4' three 
plants which have grown together, with t..e b:dl 
of eaith entire, into Uie middle of each hill, euitli- 
ing them nearly around the stems. AIm my not 
in pots, having been pricke<t ifito the ean.i of the 
beJ, if retiuired fur planting, may be taken up 
with a small ball of earth, and planted siinil:irl\. 
With water warmed to the air of the Ik-iI, gi\e a 
very liglit watering about the roiits, and shut 
down the glasses till next niorning. Sli:i<!e the 
plants a little fmm the mid-ilay sun a f« w da\5, 
till they have taken root in the hills, and vovtrr (he 
(^lasses every evening with large luulii, \(hicU 
bhuuM be taken off in the niornin^. 

•l/c PluiiV* method of cornering theframct. 

First, lay clean sin};li.- mats on the li^ht.i in 
length and breadth, lu-arly to cuvcr t!ir sa^lu-^, 
taki'ig care nut to siifTir any \v,\\\ of the mils t<i 
hang over the Siishes on or above tliL- liiii:i^'«, t'nr 
that wouhi be the nieansi of drawing the kUmhi iiiti> 
the frames in the night time. On llt-.-^e iii:ii» 
spread equally a covering of sutt h;i>, :<■• i on tite 
liav lay aiiulherc-tveringiif biiigle iiiat", ii,ioii »hi. ri 
are laid two, and sonieiiini.-h ihi-ie (i* I'Hi-, ihms 
of hoanis, to prevent ihc eovi-riu.; fiu ii hei..^ 
blown off by the wind;*. Tlie iiials !,ii<l on h- vt 
to Uie glass are merely to keep t*ie*seed<« and dual 

)2 .-/ 
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which mny liappen to be in th« htij frrmi getting 
Intu the tranKtii aroong the plants. If the bed be 
high, ill covering up, itept or ihorC Udilcrt mutt 
Le used bv those whose ofilce it it to oover and un- 
cover; and great eare must be taken not to break 
or ii\}urc the glass. 

Setting the fruit. 

The encumber bears male and female blossoms 
f!istiiict1y on the same plant, llie latter only pro- 
fhit^e the fruit, which api>eart first in miniature 
close under the chsc, even before the flower ei- 
IHinJii. There is ni'vcr any in the males; but 
tliese «n* pUoed in Um; vioinitj of tlie females, and 
are ab«olulelj necessary, by the diaf>ersion of 
llicir far!*H, to impregnate the female blossom; 
the fmit of uhicli will not, otherwise, swell to its 
full size, and the seeds will be abortive. The 
early plants under the fl[lass, not having the full 
current of the natural air, nor the assistance ot 
hecs and other winj|^:dfiiiKects to convey the fwina, 
the artiilcial aid ok the cultivator is necessary to 
effect the impregnation. 

At the time of fnictification, watch the plants 
daily; and as soon as a female flower and some 
male blossoms ure fully expanded, proceed to set 
the fruit the same day. l^ake off* a male blossom, 
ttetaching it with pait of the foot-stalk; hold this 
Ixjtween the finger and thumb; pull away the flow- 
fr-leuf riose to the stamens and central part, which 
hp|>Iy close to the stigma of the female flower, 
I willing it A little about, to discharge thereon 
some particles f^the fertilizing powder. Proceed 
thus, to set every fruit, as the flowers of both sorts 
n|>en, while of a lively full expansion; and gene- 
lidlr i>ei*form il in the early part of the day, using 
a fivsli malt', if (loshible, for each impregnation, as 
the maU'S are usually more abundant Uian the fe- 
male blossoms. In consi^uence, the young tniit 
will Bo<)ii be observed to swell freely. (Aicum- 
hcrs attain the proper size fur gathering in about 
15 or 2() days from the time of setting; and often, 
in succession, for two or three months or more, in 
the same bed, iiy }^ood culture. The above artificial 
operation nill he. tound iiuih necessary and effectual 
in forcing the cucumber, between the decline 
vi' autumn and May, wiiile tlie plants are mostly 
%iiut under glsiHS. In plants, more fully exposed 
^o tlie free air, the impregnation is efiected mostly 
or wholly by nature. 

To taxfe the teed. 

Select some best suiiiinoi fruit, from good pro- 
ductive ^ilantii; which pennit to continue in full 
(growth till they become yellow. I'hen cut them 
Irani Uie vine, uiid place them upright on end, in 
the full sun, for two or three weeks; when they 
may be cut o[>en, and the seed being washed out 
from the |>ulp, spread it to dry and harden; then 
put it up in paiH:i*8 or bugs for future sowing. It 
will itfrnain good inanv years; and seed of three 
or ftiur years* keeping is preferable fur early frame 
crops. 

Jn»ei't9 and diteaacM, 

The thrips boinelimes attacks early cucumbers, 
iind is 10 be destroyed by fumigation. The red 
spider rarely luukes its appcanuioe; when it does, 
Mater must Iihvc been imiiruperly withheld. Some 
Soils pro(lu<re ranker in Uie shoots, especially 
^v|iei*e they brsmeh from the main stem. When 
lliit is the ca^e, the only resource is to renew the 
soil anil tlie plants. 

To ^vow cucumbei's wider hand gUutet. 

The toUowiiig method is given by Mc Pliail 
as ilial gener:ilSy piiictised: — The seeds are sown 
about the mitldle of April in a cucumber or melon 
o«'(l, and when they come up they are potted out 
into small pots, two or three plants in each, and 
kept pruperlj' watered, and stopi>ed at the first or 



second joint. About the mi<ldle of Mar, a wsm 
situation, where the mould is very i'lch,'iB pitched 
on, and a trench dug out abcml S feet deep, S broad, 
and the length proiiorlioned afrcordimr to the nan 
her of lighU it is intended for. This breadi ii 
filled with good warm dung, and when the dmig 
is come to its full heat, it is covered over with 8, 
10, or IS inches deep of rich mould. The glaascf 
are then set upon it alKuit 3 feel distant froo 
each other, and when the mould gets warm nodcr 
them, the plants are turned out of tlie pocS, with 
their balls whole, and plunged in the mould uodrr 
the glasses, and a little water given them to seuk 
the mould about their roots, the glasses set over 
tliem, and afler they liave miide roota, and begia 
to grow, in fine days they are raised a little on ooe 
side to let the plants hnve free air; ami, as the 
weather gets warmer, air is given more plenti- 
fully, to harden the plants, so that they rosy be 
able to bear the oixm air, and run from untkr 
the glasi». When the plants begin to fill ilie 
glasses, they are traine<l out horizontally, and the 
glasses set u|k>o bricks to bear them 'from tbi 
plants. * After this the ulaiits require nolliing more 
than to be supplied witii water when tlie aummcff 
showers are not suflicient, and to stop tiicm whea 
they run too thin of branches, and thin them of 
leaves or branches when they arc likely to be 
over crowded. 

In warm summers, and in warm situations, by 
this mode of management, the plants will bear 
plentifully for alxmt two months, provided they be 
not atUcke«l by insects or weakened by diseases. 
To prexHtnt the irregvJar grorwth of melonM. 

Melons fn-ijuentlr, in certain situations, lose 
their circular form,'8nd grow larger on one side 
than the other, and those mis-shapen fruits si« 
always bad. To remedy this, uke a small foited 
stick, in ^iroportion to the size of the melon, aod 
thrust it into the ground as nearly as [xisstble to 
the uil of the fruit, taking tlic precaution to lay a 
little moss between the two prongs, and suspend 
the melon to the fork. In a few days llie meloD 
will resume its form, when the foitc may be r^ 
mo^ed, and the oiieration is fiuithed; the' quality 
of tlie fruit remains undiminished. 
To produce muthrootnt. 

If the water wherein mushrooms have been 
steeped or washed be poured upon an old bed, iv 
if the broken jmrts of mushrooms b« siremed 
thereon, there will speedily arise great numbers. 
To produce nno Jtotatoet throughout the -ainur 

montfiM, 

Prei>are a proper quantity of rwl sand, rather oi* 
a loamy nature, and mix it up with a portion of 
lime in powder; viz. about one-third, about lidayi 
before using it. lliis soil is to be spread about 3 
inches thick at the bottom of any ohl wooden btu, 
or on a very dry brick cellar floor—the cellar oU|^it 
not to be exposed to the frost, nor yet loo murh 
confined from th#air. Procure a measure or i«o 
of large iK)tatoes of a prior yeiir'a growth: the soru 
prcfen-ed are, the red apple potatoes, and the pink 
eyes of purple i»otatoes. Set these on tlie St»il 
whole, about 3 inches a^wrt, with the crown or the 
principal eye to the soil In prefereiict>; hut put no 
soil over them. Plant about the SOlh ut Septem- 
ber, which allows from 10 to 12 week« for their 
gnjwth; the old i>otat(Mrs aUo throw out iminei-t>u« 
sprouts or stalks, with many potMtoes grt>«i[i» • o 
them. The original \»otatO(r« for planting wlTolf, 
for sets in September, should l>e such as wore uf 
perteet growth in the Octolier nf tlie prevciliif 
year, and well preserved during the winter. ITic 
spiouts which shoot from them should l>e removed 
by the end of A^iril, and these sprouts, which will 
be from 6 to 86 laclies long, may ^ planted with 
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all Ukeir fibres in a garden, for a first crop; about 
June 15, tbe poutoe tets may be sprit ag^in, and 
tlie Bprouts planted for a second cro|i — snd in Se|)- 
tcmbcr, the potatoe sets majr be sprit a third time, 
and the sprauts of the last pro<luce thrown away 
Hs useless — at the enti of September, the original 
or need potatoe is to be gentlv placed on the soils 
as before mentioned for s Chnstmas crop. At the 
end of 3 months nt fuilhest, the old potatoes stiould 
be cari'ftilly twisted firom the new ones, and the 
sprouts taken off tlie old |K)tatoe, and the old (K)- 
tattM* is then to be placed on its bottom or tide, on 
a fresh bed of soil prepared as before, and leu to 
proiluce another crop from fresh eyes placed next 
t)ie B(iil: us you are to observe, that the old pota- 
toe should iiot be set or placed twice on- Che same 
siilc, and you must take care at that time to remove 
the si)n)u'ts, to (prevent the moisture from rotting 
the old potatoe. By the above methotl may be 
hud 4 cnnis of new potatoes from one pQtatoe, ex- 
clusive of tliose produced from the sprouts planted 
in the garden in April and June, from which may 
Xw obtained 3 crops of well grown potatoci in Sep- 
tember and October, weiglitne from 10 to 12 ounces 
«:acii — the crops were ver}' plentiful in proportion 
to *>ie i|uaiitity planted. 

The potatoes are remarkably wel| flavoured, and 
may be kepi longer without prejudice after gather- 
ng, before dressed, tlian potatoes grown in the 
natural ground. 

7*0 rauepeat in aitiumn, 

Tlie pnrple-flowen^d peas are found to answer 
hest for a late crop in autumn, as they are not so 
liable to be mildewed as many of the other sorts. 
Hud will continue flowering till the first crop stops 
thi^iu. Those peas may be sown in July, August, 
or su late as the first week in September, if sown 
ill u warm sheltered situation, and in a soil inclin- 
ing to sand.^-Soak the peas in warm milk, and 
AtXcr you have drawn the drills, water them before 
you sow the peas: it is best to sow them towards 
the c\ening. If the autumn should irove very dry, 
they will require frequent watering. When |m:hs 
are sown before winter, or early in spring, they 
are very apt to be eaten by mice. To prevent this, 
simk the oeas for a day or two in train oil befora 
you sow them, which will encourage their vegeta- 
tion, and render tliem so obnoxious to tlie roiq^,that 
ihi'T will not eat tiiem. 

To tow peat in circlet inttetid of ttraieht rowt. 
. It is a great error in those ]>ersons who sow the 
rows of tall-}^rowing |)eas close tog^'ther. It is 
much better, in those s<irts which grow six or eight 
feet high, to have only one row, and then to leave 
w IhmI, ten or twelve teet wide, for oniofis, carrots, 
(U* any crops which do not grow tall. The advan- 
l:tgea which will be derived are, that the jK'va will 
|iut be drawn up so much, be stronger, will flower 
much nearer the gi*uund, ami in wet weatlier can 
t>c more easily gather^id withoyt wetting you. hut 
i'lstevd of sowing peas in sti-ai^ht rows, it you will 
r»rm the ground into circles ot three feet diameter, 
«v-ttli a space of two feet between each circle, in a 
vtvr thirty feet long, you will have six circles of 
{teas, each nine feet, in all fifty-four feet of peas, 
instead of thirty, on the same extent of ground. 
U* you want more than one row of circles, leave a 
bed of ten or twelve feet before you begin another. 
For the very tall sorts, four feet circles will aflbrd 
more room for the roots to grow in, and care Aiust 
he taken, by applying some tender twigs, or other 
s'lpport, to prevent the circles from joining each 
other. This iitetliod is e<iually applicable for sear- 
let b^ans. 
ToLrevmi mice from Jettroyinff early tovn peat. 

The tons of furze, or whins, chopped and thrown 
nita the urilla, ind tliua cove^ied up, by goading 



them in their attempts to scratch, is an eflWctual 
preventive. Sea sand, strewed pretty thick upoh 
tlie surface, lias tbe same effecL It gets in their 
ears and is troublesome. 

To aiUivitte common garden rhubarb. 

It is not enough to ^ive it dejith of good lioil, 
but it must be watered in ilrauglit; and in winter 
must be well covered with straw or dung. If thia 
be attended to, your rhulMrb will be solid when 
taken out of the ground, and your kitchen, if a 
warm one, when cut into large pieces, will soon 
fit it for use. 

To force rhubarb. 

Cover plants of the rheum hybridum with eora- 
mon garden-pots (number twelve,) having their 
holes stopped. These are covered with ferment- 
ing dung, and the plants come ver\ fine and quick- 
ly, but are much broken by the sides and tops of 
the pots. Af\er it is all well up, the dung and 
pots are entirely tuken off, and large haiid-i^rassea 
are substituted in tlieir stead, thickly covereil with 
mats every night, and in dull weatlier. This pro« ' 
cess greatly im|>roves their flavour, and gives a 
regular supply till lliat in the o^ien air is i*(^y fur 
use. 

^Jnotlter method. 

Inclose and cover the bed with open frame-work 
around, and on which place the dung, and with 
this treatment, the rhubarb will come up, very 
r^>gularly, be of excellent qualitv, and want far leas 
attention than is required by the former method^ 
for the frame-work renders liand-glasses, or any 
other cover, unnecessary. Care should be taken 
to lay the dunu in such a manner that the top may 
be partly or whoUv taken ofl* at any time for tha 
purpose of gathering or examination, without dia- 
turbiiig ihe sides. 

This is a superior method of forcing the rlieura 
hybridum; but still the forcing by |>oltt will answer 
very well for any of the smaller growing species. 

Third method. 

To those who dislike the trouble of either frames 
or [Kits, it may be useful to know tliat rhubarb will 
come in much quicker, by being co\ere<l about six 
inches thick, with light litter; care sliould be taken 
in putting it on, and removing it, that no injury be 
done to the plants. 

To dry rhubarb. 

The best mcth'td of drying rhubarb, is to strip 
if ofl* its epidermis. This is a long o|>eralioii, but 
both time and cx[>ense are spared in the end by the 
promptness and regularity of the drying. Alany 
cultivators of rhubarb, on a large scale, have re- 
I>eale<l the experiment, and have met with tlie 
most decisive results. 

To aire rhubarb. 

The method of curing the true rhubarb is as 
follows: — Take the roots up when the stalks ara 
withering or dying away, clean t! cm from the 
earth witii a dry brush, out them in sin«ll pieces 
of about 4 or 5 inches in breadth, and about t2 in 
depth, taking away all the bark, and make a hole 
in the middle, and string them on pack threa^j. 
keeping every piece apart, and ever}* morning, il 
the weather is fine, place them in the opeti part 
of the garden on stages, erected by placing iiinall 
posts, about 6 feet high, in the g.'ound, and fi feel 
asunder, into which fix horizontal pegs, about a 
foot a|>art, beginning at the top; and the rhubarb 
being sprung crosttwitie on small noli'S, place them 
on these i>egs; so that if it should rain, yon c^iuld 
easily remove each |H)le with the sus|)L-nik*d pieces 
into any covered place. Nevi.-r sutler them to be 
out at night, as the damp moulds them. 
To cultivate oniont. 

Nerer use tlie hoe to the plant except it be tor 
clearing the ground from weeds. When ilie oniooa 
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have ihnt out their leaves to their fiUl size; and 
«rhen tliej bcrgin to Rt a iittle brown at tlie top, 
oleai' away all the loil from the bulb down to the 
rins, from whence proceed the fibres of the roots, 
and tiius form a basin round each bulb, which 
catehes the ruin and sprrrs as a rvce|itaole for the 
water, from tlic watering-iiot. Tlie old bulbs will 
then immcfliatclr hesfin to form new ones, and if 
they are kept prv)|»erTy moist, and the soil is rood, 
the vlusttrr will be veiy iHree and numerous. This 
is not tite only advantaf^ of this mode of trratmeut, 
as the bulbs {inis i^ruwii above n*ouud are uiuch 
sounder than thuie forrae<l beneath tlie surface, and 
will keep quite as well as any other sort: which was 
not tlie cufte uiiiil this iilan was adopted. 

By a {larticnlar mmle of culture, tlie onion in 
this countiT may be grown nearly In form and sise 
like those from Spain and Portugal. The seeils 
of the SpMuish or Portugal onion sliould for this 
pur|Mi8e be sown at the usual peiiod in the spring, 
very thickly, and in jMior soil, under the shade of 
apple or peur trees. In autamn the bulbs will not 
be much lari^r than peas, when they should be 
taken from the soil and preserved until the suc- 
ceeding spring, and then planted at some distance 
from eHcli utiiei, in a good soil, and exi>oied tu the 
son. The bulbs will ot\en exceed 6 inches in 
diameter, and will keep throughout the winter 
much better than tliose oidtivated in the usual 
manner. 

The Portit^ete nude te cultivate onione. 

They must first be raised on a nursery bed, in 
the warmeht and most slielteird port of tlie ganlen, 
as early in the month of February as the season 
will permit; as soon as the plants are strong enough 
to b«;Mr lemoxal, that is to say, when they ai-esboA 
the lliickncss of a g^KtseMjuill, let some {luddle be 
I»re|mred with ganlen mould atnl watei', with a 
small piMpoition cf soot, tlie whole to bo of the 
consiblenve of thick cream; as the plants are drawn 
from the seed-bed, let their roots be instantly im- 
mersed in the puddle, and there remain till they 
are transplantvil, where they are ]»crmanently to 
continue. The plants sliould be set out about six 
inches apait, anil the ground ke|>t {lerfitetly clear 
of weeds, and regularlv refreshed with water in 
hot and dry weather. On this latter circumstance 
will very much deiiend their size and mildness; to 
this is owing the su|>eriority of onions grown in 
Portiignl, which are all cultivate<l in the way here 
iircrmiiiU'ndcfl. lly keeping the roots in (luddle, 
if it were only for a few minutes, during tlie in- 
terval iMrtwcuM the taking up and transplanting, 
they are prevented from receiving the sliglitest 
check from the access of the atinosi»heriG air, and 
will re(|uiie no immediate watering when first 
transplanted. 

To obtain a good crop ofomont. 

In onlvr to obtain a good crop of onions, it is 
proper to sow at different seasons, viz. in light 
soils, in August, January, or early in Fehnuir^t 
and, in hca%y wet soils, in March, or early in 
Ai>ril. Onions, however, sliould nut be sown in 
Jaiinaiy, unh'ssihe gr.iund be in a dij stale, which 
is nut ot^f'ii ihc Ciiie at so early a |H;niKl of the sea- 
sod: but if so, advaitlagt^ should be taken of iL 
7V> V iiltntite ut/MtraguM. 

Tliat part of the garden w hich is longest exposed 
to the sun, and lea^i sliadcd by slirubs and titles, is 
to lie chosen for the sitiiRtion of t!^ as|Miragus 
tjiiarier. \ pit is then to be dug 5 feet in depth, 
and ihu nnmld which in taken from it niukt be sifl- 
ctl, talking care to ivjevl all stones, even as low in 
Kizc n% u tiiljcit nut. The best |i:irts of the mould 
mnsl tlieii be laid aside for niHking up llie beds. 

Tlie iitHlerials of tlie bed are then to be laid in 
the lulluwiiig proiKMtiOD ami order:-* 



Six inches of eommon danr-hill iiumm«,-*9 
inches of tnrf,-~6 inches of ounw as before,"^ 
inches of sifted earth, — 8 inches of^turf^--^ inches 
of very rotten dung, — 8 inches of the beat earth. 

The best layer m earth must then be well mixed 
with the last of dung. 

The quarter must now be divided into beds five 
feet wide, by (laths constructed of turf, two fvet in 
breadth, and one in thickness. The aspangui 
must be plantetl about the end of March, 1 8 ihcIk's 
asunder. In planting them, the bud, or top of the 
slioot, is to be placed at the deptli of an inch and a 
half in the ground, while tlie roots must be spread 
out as wifle as possible, in the Ibrm of an umbrella 
A small bit of slick must he plaeed as a mark at 
each piant, as it is laid in the ground. As soon as 
the earth is settled and dry, a sjiadefnl of fine sand 
is to be thrown on each plant, iu the form of a 
ninle-hill. If the asparagus plants should tiave be- 
gun to iJioot before their transplantation, the 
young shoots sh'Hild be cut off, and the planting 
will, with these precautions, be equally successful; 
though it shotdd be perfonned in this couiitiy evea 
as late as July. Should any of the plants originally 
inserted have died, they also may be replaced at 
this season. The plants oi^it to be two years ild 
when they are transplanted; they will eveti take at 
three, but at four thev are ai>t to fail. 

In three years the fai^'St plants will be fit to cot 
for use. If^tlie buds be suffieiendy larxe to furnish 
a supply in this nuiniicr, theaspan^s Mioots sliould 
be cut as fast as they ap|iear; otherwise they must be 
left till tlie iiuaiitltv required Ims pushed forth; is 
which case the variety in colour and size prevents 
them from having so agreea!ilc an appearance. Ad 
iron knife is usetl for this purpose. 

The asparagus bed now described will generallr 
last thii-ty y£ars; but if they be planted in such 
abundance as to reijuirr cutting onir once in tweo- 
ty-aeven years, half the bed being always in a sutt 
of reservation, it will last a century or more. Itw 
turf used in making the beds should be \erj five 
frum stones. 

Jlnoiher method. 

Make the bed quite flat, 5 feet wide, of good 
soil, without any dung, long or short: sow it with 
onions. Then sow two as|)aragus seeds (lest ant 
should fail) about 1 inch deep, near each other: IS 
inclien each way sow two more; and if the siniiig 
is cold and dry let tlie weeds grow until raiu 
comes. In October, cover the bed witit manure, 
or rotten hot-l>ed. I'he next spring remove ihc 
weakest of the two plants, and keep the bed free 
from weeds, 'i'o raise seed, select the tliickest 
stems: after blossoming sufHcient, tidie offthe tops, 
to make the seed strong. This is also tlie best way 
to raise double ten-weeks and Bromptun stocks. 
Sit (KMinds are sufficient for any strong plant: set* 
ting Ahem to flower near double oues is of no use. 
'i ne excess in [letal arises frum cultivation, and 
transplanting into rich soil: wild flowers are sel- 
dom double. Keep all small seeds iu the pod 
until you sow them. 

/ Jorcs oipurague. 

The pits in which successifm pines are kept is 
the suminer have at bottom a la^er of leaves about 
18 Indies deep, covered with tlie same thickness 
of tan, which becomes quite cold when the pines 
aiv removed. In one of the pits should be spread 
over the entire surface of the old tan a quautii« of 
as[Niragus roots, and covet it with six inches more 
of tan, and apply linings of hot duu^, and success 
sively renew it round the »ides, keeping up thereby 
a g<M)d heat. The above iiKKle was praciibed in the 
middle of December, by Mr William Kus&, and in 
five weeks the crop was fit for use. As soon as tlie 
shoots made their appearanee, and diuring the dajr* 
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line, be took off the lights, introdadng •• 
ftiru potaible, which g»Te them a good r 



maeti 
natunl 
eolour, and the size was nearly as laive as if they 
had been produced in the open ground, at the usual 
season. 

To insure perfect success, it is expedient to 
ha%p ^ood roots to place in die bed; the uhuiI plan 
of ti^in^ them from the exliausted old ben ot the 
garden, is bad. If thej are past their best, and 
unfit to remain in the garden, they cannot be in a 
good state for forcing. Young roots, four years 
old from the see<l, are much preferable: thej are 
costly if they arc to be purchased every year; 
hut where there is aufRcient space, a regular sow- 
ing for this particular purpose should be made an- 
nually, and thus a succession of stocic secured. 
To render (uptvragttt more productive. 

In the fonnation of beds the male plants only 
rfiould be selected, which may easily be done by 
not planting from the seed-lied until they haVe 
flowered. When the plants are one year old, 
transplant them into the other beds, at six inches 
distance; let them remain there until they flower, 
which will be in most of them in the second year; 
put a small stick to each male plant to mark liiem, 
and pull up the females, unless it is wished to 
make a small plantation with one of them, to prove 
the truth of the experiment. 

Towards the enu of July, especially if it be rainr 
weather, cut down the stalks of the asparagus, fork 
tip the beds, add rake Uiem smooth, if it be dry, 
vater them with the draining of a d'mg-hill; but, 
instead of leavinr them round, leave them rather 
iat or hollow in the middle, the better to retsin the 
water or rain. In about twelve or fourteen days 
the asparagus will begin*to appear, and if it be dry 
veather, continue watering once or twice a week. 
Bv thiK method aspiu^Reus may be cut about the end 
o^ September; at which time the hot-beds wih suc- 
eee<l this, so that by making five or six hot-beds 
daring the winter, a regular succession of it may 
Mr had every month of the year. 

7 '• nitte capticwn, and make Cayenne pepper. 

Capsicum pepi>er is produced from the capsi- 
cum, which IS raised for ornament, with many 
other annual flowers, or for pickling tlie green 

Kds, and is the seed and pod when ripe. In 
arch or April i>rocure some pods of an^ of the 
sorts of capsicums, as there are many varieties of 
them- of different shapes; takeout the seeds, and 
sow them on a bed not too thick. When they are 
about four inches high, prick them out on the hot- 
bed at six inches asunder; or put each into a small 
pot, or three into a large one, and keep them still un- 
der the glasses. In June, when the weather is settled, 
plant them all in a warm situation, in a rich earth, 
where they are to remain, some on ttie borders of 
the flower garden, and some into larger pots, which 
you can shelter in bad weather. 

To adtivcUe the Alpine ttrawberry. 

The process consists oT sowing thu see<I on a 
moderate hcA-bed in tlie beginning of April, and 
removing the plants, as soon as they have uct|uired 
aofiicient strength, to beds in the open ground, 
l^hey will begin to blossom after midsummer, and 
affoni an abundant late autumnal crop. This 
strawberry ought always to be treated as our an- 
nual plants. 

To cu/tivate tea ktuL 

The seed is to be sown in the month of April in 
irills, on a goo<l light dry soil; as the piants rise, 
iiin them, and keep diem cletiu. The first winter, 
earth them up to protect them from the frost; the 
followin|^ summer thin them to about eighteen 
inches distance, leaving the best plants. At Chrsl- 
nas, take away the decayed leaves, and cover up 
Mch plant with n large deep pan or flower-pot» npon 
S 1) 



wnieh lay a qnantity of the leaves of tree to keep 
off* the front, and create heat to the plants. Stable 
litter is sometimes used inst«ul of leaves, LUt il is 
apt to give the plants a rank taste. In the follow- 
ing month of April, the pots will be quite full of 
fine tender blanched shoots, which may be cut over 
by the muBd (but not too near) ancf the stumps 
covereJ up again for a second crop: this ma^ be 
re(ieated with the same plants two or three times 
during the spring, before the plants are left for 
summer's growth. With this treatment the sea 
kail, if sufficiently boiled in two waters, will he 
fiiund equal to any asparagus or brocoli, and may 
be eaten with butter, or butter and vinegar, and 
pepper, as may suit the taste. The plant being \ 
perennial one,- will last for any length of lime with 

5 roper culture. 
'^0 cultivate raxBuhet to have them at all oeatont, 

l^ake seeds of the common radish, and lay i:hem 
in rain water to steep for S4 hours; then ptit them 
quite wet into a small linen bag, well tied at the 
mouth with a packthread. If you have steeped a 
Urge Quantity of see<ls, you may divide tliem into 
several bags. Then exiiose the bags in a place 
where they will receive the greatest heat of the sun, 
fur about 24 hours, at the end of which time tiie 
seed will be^ii to grow, and you m»y then sf>w it 
in the usual manner, in earth well ex[>o8ed to the 
heat of the sun. Prepare two small tubs to cover 
each other exactly. These may be easily provided, 
by sawing a small cask through the middle, and 
they will serve in wintei ; in summer one will Ins 
stimcicnt for each kind of earth that has been* 
sown. As soon as you have sown your seeds you 
mwit cover them with your tub, and at the end of 
thAe days, you will find radishes of the size and 
thicknesa of young lettuces, having at their exlrt- 
mities two snuill round leaves, rising from the 
eaith, of a reddish colour. These radislies, cut or 
pulled up, will be excellent, if mixed with a sahid^ 
and they have a much more delicate taste than the 
common radishes >«rhich are eaten with salU 

By taking the following pi*ccautions you mav 
have them in the winter, and even durin<; the hunf- 
est frosts: after having bteeped the seeds in warm 
water, and ex^KJsed iheui tu the sun as alix*ady di- 
rected, or in a place sufficiently hot to make llieni 
slioot forth, warm the two tubs; fill one of tlieni 
with earth well dunge<l: sow your seeds, thus pre- 
pared, in one of them, and cover it witli the other 
tub; you must then be careful to sprinkle it witii 
wann water as often as mav be necessary. The;i 
carry the two tubs closely joined, taking care Uicv 
cover each other, into a warm vault or cellar, an>l 
at the end of 15 days you may gather a fine salud 
7*0 itareate potare herbt. 

The manzel worzel woulii, if ]>ermitted to run 
up, grow to a great height, and afford a goo<l 
plucking of potage vegetables twice a week in win- 
ter (only). It must be pUnted late, hut may con- 
tinue ill the gi*ound two or three years, when h.* 
roots will be wasted, the herbaee beooCMww*iiiM«» 
and it must be rencwe<l by seed. 
To guard cabbageo/rom the depredationt of caters 

pillara. 

Sow with hemp all the borders of the ground 
whemn the cabb:ige is planted; and, although the 
neighboiU'liootl be infested with CiitT-niillnrs. the 
space indosi'd by the hemp will be |)et4ecli^ tree, 
and not one of these vermin will approach JL 
To btmUh the red tpider. 

Cut off the infected leaf. The leaf once attacked 
soon decays and falls off; but in the mean time the 
animals remove io another, and the leaf, from tlie 
moment of attack, seems to ci*ase to perfoim its 
office; but (lersevere in the amputation, and the 
plants btseome healthy. 

9 4% 
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7^ tup Oie ravagtt of caierpiBart from thntbtt 
pUuUt, and vejfetableo. 

Take a dunnr dish with lifffated charooal, and 
pUee it under tlie branches of the tree, or bnsli, 
«k hereon are the caterpillars: then throw a little 
brimstone on the coals. The vapour of the sul- 
phur, which is mortal to these insects, and the suf- 
locHting fixed air arisin|^ from the charcr al, will 
not ouIt destroy all that are on the tree, but will 
cJfectually prevent the shrubs from belne, at that 
season, infested with them. A pound of sulphur 
will clear as many trees as grow on several acres. 

Another method of driving these insects off fruit 
tn>e8, is to boil together a quantity of rue, worm- 
wood, and common toKacoo (uf each equal (Mirts), 
III common water. The liquor should be veiy 
strong. Sprinkle this on the leaves and young 
branches every morning and evening during the 
time the fruit is ripening. 

To dettroy iruectt on planU. 

Tie up some flowers of sulphur in a piece of 
muslin or fine linen, and with this the leaves of 
%-oung shoots of plants should bo dusted, or it may 
be thrown on them by means of a common swans- 
down puff, or even bv a dredging-box. 

Fresh assurances nave repeate<ilT been received 
of the powerful influence of sulphur against the 
whole tribe of insects and worms which infest and 
orey on vegetables. Sulphur has also been found 
to promote tiic health ot plants, on which it was 
sjirinkleil; and that peach trees in particular were 
remarkably iranroved by it, and seeme<l to absorb 
It. It has been likewise observed, that the verdure, 
and other healthful appearances, were fierceptibly 
increased; for the quantity of new shoots ^iid 
leaves formed subse<|ucntly to the operation^tnd 
liHving no sulphur on their surfaces, served as a kind 
of comparalive index, nnd pointed out distinctly 
the accumulation of heHllh. 

To cultivate the nm-Jlower. 

The snn-flower, kidney-beans, and potatoes, 
mixed together, agree admirably; the neighbour- 
hood of the sun-flower proving advantageous to the 
p.itatoe. It is a well autlienticated fact, that, with 
ciii*et\il atteutioii, the sun-flower will make excel- 
leut oil. 

The marc, or refuse of tlie sun-flower, after the 
I'll is expressed, may be preiured as a light viand 
f:-^: hogs and gnats, pigeons and poultry, wnich will 
l>an(iuet on it to satiety. Quer)*, would it not make 
good oil cakes for fattening pifp? if brouglit into 
Notice, it might become an object of magnitude. 
Forty-eight pounds of sun-flower will produce 
twelve pounds of oil. In fine, I estt^em it as 
worthy of consideration: for 1st In the scale of 
excellence, it will render the use of grain fur feed- 
iiig hogs, poultry, pigeons, ko. completely unne- 
cessary. 2. As It resembles olive oil, would it not 
oe found, on examination, oom{>elent to supply its 
place? whatever may be the points ofdiflerence, it 
e<'rtain1y may be serviceable in home consumption 
and manufactures. 3. Its leaves are to be nlucked 
as they become yellow, and dried. 4. It aflords an 
^recable and wholesome food to sheep and rab- 
bits. To goats, and rabbits, the little bi'anches are 
a delicious and luxurious gratification, as is also the 
disc of the pure flower, alter the grains liavc been 
taken out. Uubbils eat the whole except the 
woody {Hirtof the plant, which is well adapte<l for 
the puqiose of fuel. 5. Its alkalic qualities appear 
to deserve notice, forty-eight quintals yield eighty 
iiuunds of alkali, a |>roduce four times superior to 
that of any other plant we are acquainted with, 
laaixe excepted. 6. Might it not be used as a ley? 
And miiiiiter observation rot^ht convert it into 
suaii, the basis of both being otl. 

Uif and trench about it, M both that uA the 



poUtoe love new eartbi. Let the rowi be 90 
inches distant from each other, sukI it will be ad- 
vantageous, as the turnsole loves room. 

Three grains are to be aown dinant aome inrbei 
from each other and when their atems are froa 
eight to twelve incKea high, the finest <^ the dme 
only ta Le left. Two tuKa of Freneh beans to he 
planteff with potatoes. The French b«ans will climb 
up the sides of the sunflower, which will act an4 
uniformly support like sticks, and the aan-flover 
will second tnis dis{>04ition, br keeping off the 
rrcst heat from the potatoe, and prodoee mocs 
Qian if all liad been plante<l with potatoes. 

Each sun-flower will produce one or two pomds, 
and the acre will bring in a vast nnKMint, or coo* 
tain one thousand pounds, bein^ one^-tbird more 
tlian grain. 

7^ economixe the wunjtoimer. 

The cultivation of the annual sun-dower is r^ 
commen<{ed to the notice of the public, possessing 
tite advantage of funushing abundance of agrees* 
ble fodder for cattle in their leavea. Wmo io 
flower, bees flock from all qmrters to gathei hooey. 
The seed is valuable in feeding slieep, pigs, aw* 
other animals: it produces s striking effect ia 
poultry, as occasioning them to lav more eggs, aod 
It yields a large quantity of excellent oil bv pr» 
sure; the dry sulks bum well, tlie sahes stfordiuf 
a considerable quantity of alkali. 

7*0 remorve herbt andJUnmert in the evmmer. 

If you have occasion to trans|»lant in the sinB- 
mer season, let it be in the evening after the h«sc 
is passed; plant and water the same inunedialclf:, 
and there will be no danger from the lieat next 
day; but be careful in disging up the earth you do 
not break any of the yotCg shoota, aa the sap v^li 
exude out of the samCi to the great danger 'i. the 
plants. 

Method of grovdng JlvwMTt in imnter. 

In onler to produce this effect, the trees or 
shrubs being taken up in the spring, at the time 
when they are about to bud, with aome of their 
own soil carefully preserved amon|^ the root% 
must be placed upright in a cellar till Michael- 
mas; when, witli the addition of fresh earth, thej 
ai*e to be put into proper tubs or vessels, and pla- 
ced in a stove or hot-house, where the^ must every 
morning be inoisUMied or refreshed with a solutioa 
of half an ounce of sal-ammoniac in a pint of raia 
water. Thus, in the month of Febmsry, fmits or 
roses will appear, and with respect to flowers ia 
general, if they are sown in pots at or before Mi- 
chaelmas, and watered in a similar manner, they 
will blow at Chnstmas. 

To pre»erve -woodfr^m in9%:t9. 

In the East Indies aloes are emplo} ed as a varnish 
to preserve wood from worms and other insects^ 
and skins, and even living animal i, are anointed 
with it for the name reaaon. The huvoe eomroil- 
ted by the white ants, in India, first suggested ths 
trial of aloe juici^ to protect wood from them, fur 
which purpose the juice is either uaed as extracted, 
or in solution by some solvent. 
Topreterve yoiintt thoottfrom tlitn and earmi^ 

Earwigs and Mugs are fond of tne {loints of the 
young shoots of camstions and pinks, and are vety 
troublesome in places where they abound; to pr^ 
vent them they arc sometimes insulated in water, 
being set in cistenis or pans. If a pencil dipped in 
oil was drawn round the bottom ol the pota ones 
in two days, neither of these insects, or aiita, wouM 
attempt them. Fev insects can endure oil, ami 
the smallest quantity of it stops their progress. 
yegetable liquor to haeten the lUarming y btdbem 
rootedjiowert. 

Take nitre, three ounees, eommoo salt, om 
aaao^ pot-aib, one ouBoa, 9a§^, half an 
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n\n witcr, one poiinrf. Dissnlve the suits in • 
gt;ntle hent, in a grazed earthen pot, and when the 
snhition is complete, add the sunr, and filter the 
whole Put about eight drops of this liquor into 
a glas^ jar, fillcil with rain or river water. The 
jars must be kept always full, and the water re- 
moved ever}* ten or twelve days, adding each lime 
u like .luanlitj of the liquor: t|ie flowers also must 
be placed on the comer of a chimney-piece, where 
H fire is regularly kept l*he same mixture may 
be employed for watering flowers in pots, or filling 
llie dishes in which they are plaoeu, in order to 
keep the earth or the bulbs or plants which they 
contain in a state of moisture. 

Th restore Jfowert, 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade after being 
kept during twenty-four hours in water; a few may 
be revived by substituting fresh water; but all (the 
most fugacious, such as |x>ppy» and perhaps one or 
two others excei>ted], may be restored by he use 
of hot water. For this purpose place the flowers 
in scalding water, deep enough to cover about one- 
thinl of the length of the stem: by the time the 
water has become cold, the flowers will have be- 
come erect and fresh; then cut ofi^ the coddled ends 
of the stems, and put tlitm into cold water. 
7V» pretewe fcrmtr teeth. 

Those who are curious about savin? flower seeds 
must attend to them in the mtmin of August. 
Many kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should 
oe carefully slicked and sui)|K>rtea to prevent them 
from being shaken by high winds, and so partly 
lost. Others should be defended from much wet: 
such as asters, marygolds, and generally those of 
the cinss syngunesia; as from the construction of 
their flowers they are ant to rot, and the seeds to 
mould in bad seasons. Whenever they are thought 
rir»e, or indeed any others in wet weather, they 
slioulfll be removed to an airy shed or loH, Kradu- 
ally dried, and rubbed or beat out at conveuiency. 
\\'nen dried wrap them up in papers or in tight 
boxes containing {lowdered charcosJ. 

7b improve all 9ort§ of teedt. 

Charles Miller, son of the celebrated botanist, 
IHiblislied a recipe for fertilizing seed, and tried it 
on wheat, by mixing lime, nitre, and pigeons* dung 
B> water, and tlteix*in sleeping the seed. The pro- 
duce of some of these gR:ins is stated at 60, 70, 
and 80 xtems, many of Oie ears 5 indies long, and 
60 coros each, and none less than 40. 

7 b pfeaenv teetlafor a long' time. 

When setKis are to be preserved longer than 
ihe usual period, or when they are to be sent to n 
great distance, sugar, salt, cotton, saw dust, sand 
|»aper, &ic. have been adopted with different de- 
grees of success. Chinese seeds, dried by meAns 
i»t* sulphuric acid, in Leslie's manner, may be af- 
terwards preserved in a vegetating slate for any 
necessary length of liiuu, by keeping them in an 
airy situation in common brown iMiper, and occa- 
sionally exposing theiu to the air on a fine day, 
cH|)eci:tlly ufier damp weather. This method will 
succeed wiili all the lareer mucilaginous seeds. 
Very Minuli seeds, berries, and oily seeds, may 
probably rci|uire lo be kept in sugar, or among 
•urrants or rai&ins. 

To preserve exotic eeetU, 

Five years ago, says a coiTes|>undent of the 
Monthly Magazine, i had a cullectioo of seeds 
sent mu from Serampoorc, in the VaaX, Indies, 
which have been since that period kept in small 
bottles, in a dry ^ilualion, williout corks; la»t 
spring some of them were sown, and produced 
strong healthy plants, under the following system; 
6ut it taken Irum the bottles and sown in the onii- 
•anr vay, i have found them either to fail alu>- 
ictbrr, or to produce gemuoitioii lO wMk that the 



I greatest care can never bring tnem to any perfeo- 
tion. 

I have long observed that oxygen is neces«iary Xu 
animal and veg^'table life, and that soil, which has 
imbibed the greatest proportion of that air or ga% 
yields the strongest germination, and wiih the least 
care produces the best and most healihy plants: 
under that impression, I tn*eparethe soil, by adding 
to it a compost made from decayed veg^ctablcN, 
night soil, and fresh earth, well mixed togeihcr 
and turned several times; but should the weallitr 
be dry, I have generally found the compost better 
by adding walerlo keep it moist. On the evening 
before I intended to sow the seeds, I have immers- 
ed them in a weak solution pf oxygenated muriatic 
acid, and suffered them to rjmain until they begun 
to swell. 

By pursuing this treatment even with ctir En- 
glish annual seeds, I am gratified with an earliei 
termination, and with generally stronger and more 
healthy plants. 

7*0 dryforoert. 

They should be dried off* as speedily as possible, 
the calyles, claws, Stc. being previously taken 
off*; when the flowers are very small, the calyx is 
left, or even the whole flowering spike, aa in the 

greatest portion of the labiate flowers; compound 
owers, with pupnous seeds, as coltsfoot, ougfit to 
be dried very nign, and before they are entirely 
opened, otherwise the slight moisture that remains 
would develo{>e the pappi, and these would form a 
kind of cottony nap, which would be vei-y hurtful 
in infusions, by leaving irritating particles in the 

throat Flowers of iitile or no smell may be dried 

li»a heat of 75 to 100 dcg. Fahr. the siioculeiit 
petals of the liliaceous plants, whone odour is very 
fugaceous, cannot well be dricil; several sorts ot* 
flowering tops, as those of lesser centaury, lily ot 
the valley, wormwood, mcllilot, water germander, 
8cc. are tied up in small parcels and hung up, or* 
exjiosed lo the sun, wrap^ied in paiier cornets, that 
they may not be discoloured. 'I'lie colotii- of the 
petals of red i-oses is preserved by their being 
quickly dried with heat, after which the yelhiw 
anthers were separated by sitllng; the odour of 
rosea and red pinks is considerably increased by 
drying. 

To dry topSj leaves, or tohole herbs. 
They should l>e gathered in a dry seasiiii, cleans- 
ed from discoloureil and rotten leavi-M, screenetl 
from earth or dust, placed on handlen covered with 
blotting paper and exposed to the sun, or liie heat 
of a stove, in a dry airy place. The (|uii-ker tliey 
are dried the better, as they have less timv lo t'cr-" 
ment or crow muuldy; hence lliey shoiihl In; spread 
thin and fret] ueiitly turned; when dried tney slir>uld 
be shaken in a large meshed sieve to get rid of the 
eggs of any iiiserU. Aromatic herb:* uii);lit to be 
dried quickly with a nuMierate heul, lliat their 
odour may not be losL Cnicirei*o(is plaiits shoulil 
not be dried, as in tiiat case iliey lose all llieir an- 
tiscorbutic qualities. Souie \H.M'Sons liaie proposed 
to di'y herbs in a water bath, but this occumous 
them, as it were, to be half boileil in their own 
water. 

7 b dry roots. 
They should be rubbc«l in water to f;et rid ol 
the dirt and also vnuc of the miicons substance 
that would otherwise render them iu(»:ildy — ilie 
larger are then to be cut, split, or peeii d; but in 
most aromatic roots, the (Klour residing in liie bark, 
they must not be peeled; they hiv tlien lo ue Kpread 
on sieves or huniles, and dried in a heal of about 
1>20 deg. Fah. either on the lop ot an oven, in a 
stove, or a steam closet, taking care lu shake litem 
cccasionally to change the aurtaoe expttsed to tlii 
air. Thick and juicy roots, as rl&ubarb| bi ion/ 
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;pionv, viiter-litj, See. are ciit in slices, strung opon 
a Lhresil, fin«l htin^; in a heat of ahout 9C> to 100 
dcg. PHhr SqiiJlls arc scaled, threaded and dried 
rrtund the tiihe of a German stove, or in a hot 
closet. Khiibvh sliould be washetl to separate that 
mucous principle which would otherwise render 
It black, and soft when powdered. Potatoes are 
cut iu slices anJ died to mrro a sago. 
To preaan^e roott. 

These ire presencd in flifferent wajs, according 
to the object in view. Tu>>erous roots, as those 
of the diildia, pteonia, tuberose, tec. intended to 
be planted in the succeetling spring, are preserve<l 
thnnigh the winter in dr3r c-arth, in a tcm{>eraturp 
rather under than above what is natural to them. 
So may the bulbous r'^ots of commerce; as hya- 
cinths, ttdip% onions, tec. but for conx'enience, 
these are kept either loose, in cool diT shelves or 
lofts, or tiie fmer sorts in [lapers, till the season of 
planting. 

Uools of all kinds may be preserved in an ice- 
house till the return of the nutund crop. 

At\er stuffing the vucuities with straw, and co- 
vrriiig the surfMce of the ice with the same mate- 
rial, place on it case boxes, dry ware easks, bas- 
kets. Sec and till them with tuniips, carrots, beet 
routs, and in particular, |>oiatocs. By the cold of 
the place, vegetation is aj much sus|M-«idcd, that 
all these articles may be tltus kept kretih and un- 
injured, till they give place to anotlier crop in its 
natural season. 

To gather liegetable*. 

This is, in part, |M>H'ornted with a knife, and 
««art by fmclure or torsion with the hand. In all 
casrs of UHJU}; the knife, the general principle a)f 
cutting is to be attended to, leaving also a sound 
section on the living plant, (lathering with the 
(land ought to be done as little as nossible. 
To preaerve tirgetablea. 

This is cfTcclrd in celUrs or she<ls, of any tem- 
perature, nut lower, nor much above the freexing 
C»int. Thus cubbaj^es, endive, chiucory, lettuce, 
c. taken out of the grouml with their main roots, 
in perfectly dry weatliei*, at the end of the season, 
antl laid in, or partially immersed in sand or dry 
earth, in a close shed, cellar, or ice-cold room, 
will keep throu};h the winter, and be fit fur use 
till sprin<;, and often till the return of the season 
of their proilnce in the gnnleu. 

'nmfffor ffut/nrring fndti. 

This should take place in the middle of a dry 
day. I'hims n*:ulily part from the twigs when 
ri|ie: they should not l>e much handled, as the 
bliH>ni is apt to be rubbed oil*. Apncots maj be 
accounted ready, when the side next the son feels 
a little sn.*^ upon ui'ntlc pressure with the finger. 
They n<lhert» firmly to the ti-ee, and would over- 
ripen on it Mu\ iH'come mealy. Peaches and nee- 
turines, if moved upwanls, and allowed to descend 
with H slight jerk, will iwpHrate, if reaily; and they 
may be noeived into a tin funnel lined with velvet, 
so as to avoid touching with the fingers or bruising. 

A certHin rule lor judging of tlie ri|ieness of 
figs, is, to notice when the hmall end of the fruit 
becomes of (he h.-une colour as the large one. 

Tin* luost tJ-HnnpHrent gra|H>s an* the most ril>e. 
All the bi'iries in u bunch never ri|ien equally; it 
is therefore oroper t«* cut away unri{ie or decayed 
berries before pri'sentin*; the bunches at table. 

Autumn antl winter pears are g^lhere<l, when 
dr> , as thfy sncci'SMiv< ly rn>eu. 

Immature fruit never keeps so well as that which 
nearly apppmi-hes niaturiiy. Winter appi rs should 
b<> left on the trees till there be dsuiger of frust; 
they art* then g-ithert-d on a «!rv ilay. 
fo erathtr nrchara Jrmlt. 

In iTspect to Uie timeuf giitlu,Ting, the criterion 



of ripeness, adopted by Foriyth, ia th«r beip m\n% 
to fiul from the tree. Obaerre atleiKivelT 'hen 
the apples and pears are ripe; and do not pick thccc 
always at the same regular time of the /ear as is 
the nractiee with many. A dnf teason vill fur* 
waru tlie ripening of fruit, aiwl a wet one raurd it| 
so that there win sometimes be a month's Ciflfer" 
cnce in the proper time for gatht-ring. If this ii 
attended to, the fnfit will keep well, ami be plum]*; 
and not shrivelled, as is the ease wilh all fruit that 
is gathered before it is ripe. 

The art of gathering is tf» give tliem a lift, so as 
to press away the stalk, and if ripe, they rradilv 
part from the tree. Those that will not eoroe «^ 
easily should hang a little longer; for when they 
come hardly off ttiey will not he ao fit to storr, 
and the violence done at the fi>ol-atalk may injure 
the bud there forroe<l for the n'^t year'a fruit. 

Iii*t tlie pears be quite dry when ] Mil led, and io 
haiidlin * avoid pinchine the fruit, or in any va% 
bntising it, as those which are hurt not onlj'decsy 
themKives, but presently snread infection to those 
near them; when siispectetl to be bniisetl, let them 
be careful Iv kept from others, and used first: as 
gathered, fay them gentlv in shallow biiakels. 
To preterfmpren frwu. 

Green fmits are generally presei-ved br pickling 
or SNlting, and this mienttion is usually performed 
by some [lait of the nomestio establiahment. 
To preoertfe ripe fndt. 

Such ripe fruit as may be preserve^l, ia generally 
laid up in lofts and bins, or shelves, when in largt 
quantities, and of baking qualitiea; but the better 
sorts of apples and pears are now preserred in s 
system of drawers, sometimes spread out in them, 
at other limes wrapiied. up in papers; or placed ia 
pots, cylindrical earthen vessels, among sand, 
moss, |iai>er, ohalT, hay, saw-ilust, ko. or semled 
up ill air tight jars or casks, and placed in tke fruit 
cellar. 

7>> pretrrce ^«irt. 

Having prepared a number of earthen-ware jars, 
and a quantity of dry moss, place a layei of moM 
and [lears alternately, till the jar is filled, then in> 
sert a plug, and seal around with melted rosia. 
These jars are sunk in dry sand to the depth of a 
foot; a de<>p cellar is preferable for keeping them 
to any fruit room. 

Another methorl — Choice apples and pears arc 

rin.'served in glared ^ara, provided with covers, 
n the bottom of the jars, and between each layer 
of fniit, put some pure pit-sand, whivh lias been 
thoroughly dried. Thenars are kept in a diy airy 
situatitHi, as cool as possible, but secure from frost. 
A label on the jar indicates the kind of fruit, aud 
when wanted, it is taken from the jxra, and [daced 
for some time on the shelves of the fruit room. 

In this way col marts, and other fine French 
TK>ars, may be preserved till April; the terliug till 
June: and many kinds of apples till Jul/, the riun 
remaining. 

'Ih preteroe applet ami peon. 
The most successful metho<i of preserving apples 
and iiears, is by placing them in glased earinen 
vessels, each containing about a gallon, and sur- 
rounding each fruit with paper. These vessels 
being perfect cylinders, about a foot each in height, 
stand very conveniently upon each other, and thus 
present the means of preserving a large quiintity 
of fi uit in a ver^* small room; and if tlie space be* 
tMret^n the top ot one vessel and the base of another 
be filled with a cement eompused two parts of tha 
cnni of skimmed milk, and oneof limi,bv which 
the air will lie excluded, tlie later kinds of apples 
and |>eurs will l>e prewrveil with little chaiigr ia 
their ap{icarance, .nnd without anv danger of decay 
from October till February and Mm-ch. .A ik* 
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md eold ■itnstloo, Id which there ii little clumge 
of temp.rature, i« the best for the Ttissels; but the 
merits of the penn are greatly iitei eased by their 
being talieii from the Tettelt about ten dajrs before 
thej are wanted for use, and Icept in a warm room, 
for warmth at this, as at other iieri&ds, accelerates 
the maturity of the pear. 

7V» preterve varimu tftrU offitdt. 

By eovfring some sorts of cherry, plum, goose- 
beny, and currant trees, either on wnlls or on 
ushes with mats, the finiit of the red and white 
currant, and of the thieWer skinned gooselierr}'- 
trees, may be preserved till Christmas and Uter. 
CiraiMS, in the o|»eu air, may iiu preserved in the 
same manntr; and peaches and nectarines may be 
kept a month hanging on the trees after they are 
ripe. 

Ark Wright, by late forcin||^, retains plump grapes 
on his vines till the beginning of May, and even 
later, till the maturity of his eariy crops. In this 
wav. grapes may be. gathered every day in the 
year. 

Another method. — But the trtie way to preserve 
keepingwfruit, such as the apple and pear, is to put 
them in air-tight vessels, and place them in the 
fruit cellar, in a tcm|>eniture between S'i and 40 
decrees. In this way all the keeping sorts of these 
fruits nuiy be preserved, in ^>ei*ieet order for eat- 
ing, for one year aller gattienng. 

7b ttorefntit. 

Those to be used first, lay by singly on shelves, 
or on the floor, in a dry southern room, on dean 
dry moss, or sweet dry sti-aw, so as not to touch 
oi»e another. Some, or all the rest, having first 
laid a fortnight singly, and then nicely ouUed, are 
to he spread on uielves, or on a dry floor. Hut 
the most superior way is, to pack in urge earthen, 
or China or stone jars, wiili veiy dry long moss at 
the bottom, sides, and also between them, if it 
miffht be. Press a good coat of moss on the top, 
•nu then stop the mouth close with cork, or other- 
wise, which should be rosined round about with a 
flUth part of beeswax in iL As the object is efi*ec- 
taally to keep out air (the cause of puti^faction), 
the jart, if earthen, mav be set ondij sand, which 
put also between, round, and over tliem, to a foot 
thick on the top. In all close storing, observe 
there should be no doubt of the sonAdness of tlie 
fruit Gruard, in time, from frost tiiose ihat lie 
oiHsn. Jars of fruit must be soon used afler un- 
■ealing. 

To keep mpplet and peart for tnarket. 

Those who keep their fruit in store-houses for 
Cli*; supply of the L«ondon and other markets, as 
well as those who have not proper fi-uit-rooms, may 
keep their apples and iiears <u baskets or liampers; 
|Hitting some soft pa]>er in the bottoms and round 
the edges of tlie biUkets, kc. to keen the fruit from 
tieing bruised; then put in a layer or fruit, and over 
that anotlier layer of (laiier; and so on, a layer if 
fruit and of paper alternately, till tne basket or 
hamper be full: cover the to'^ with paper 3 or 4 
times double, to exclude the air and frost as much 
as possible. EveiT different sort of fruit should 
lie placed seitarHtefy; and it will be iiroper to fix a 
label to eadi basket'or hamiier, with itie name of 
the Iruit tlmt it ountuius, and the time of iu being 
fit for use. 

Atwther way. 

But the best wa;r of keeping fruit, is to pack it 
IU glazed earthen jars. The pears or apples must 
be separately wrapped up in soft (>a|>er, tlien put a 
little well-<iried bran in tlie bottom of the iar, and 
o***r tlie bran a layer of fruit; then a little more 
bran to £11 up the interstices between the fruit, and 
lo cover it; and so on, a layer of truit and bran 
ftlieraately, till the jar be full: then thtke it genUy, 



I which will make the fruit and bran sink a lltdei 

I fill up the vacancy at top with a piece of bladdei 

I to excludt* the air; then ptit on the top or cover of 

the jar, observing that it fits as closely as |N«ssible. 

Thc9e jars should be kept in a i-oom where there 

can be a fire in wet or dump weather. 

Nicol considers it an error* to sweat anptes, pre- 
viously to storing them. The fruit evet at\er retainr 
a luid flavour. It should never be laid in lieaps at 
ail; but if quite dry when gathered, should be im> 
me<liutely carried to the fruit room, an<l be laid, 
if not Kingly, at least thin on the shelves. If the 
finer fruits are placed on any thing else than a clean 
shelf, it should be on fine }>aner. Brown pa|)cr 
gives tliero the flavour of pitch. The fine larger 
kinds of pears should not be allowed even to touch 
one another, but should be laid quite single and 
distinct. Apples, and all other iiears, should be 
laid thin; never tier a1>ove tier, r i-ee air should 
be admitted to the fruit-room always in go<id 
weather, for S(?veral hours every day; and in <lamp 
weather a fire should be kept in iL Be careful at 
all times to exclude fi*ost from the fruit, and ocoa* 
sionally to turn it when vety mellow. 
7\t preserve fvmtt orjiouoert. 

Mix 1 ptHiiid of nitre with 2 poands of bole 
ammoniac, and 3 poun<ls of clea.i common saml. 
In dry weather, take fruit of aii^ sort, not fully 
ripe, allowing the stalks to remain, and put tliem 
one by one into an open glass, till it is quite full; 
cover the glass with niled cloth, closely tied down) 
put the glass 3 or 4 inehes into the earth, in a dry 
cellar, and surround it on all sides, to tlie de|ith 
of 3 or 4 inches, with the al>ovc mixture. This 
method will preserve tlie fruit quile fresh all Um 
year round. 

To preterre wain^Ua, 

Walnuts for keeping should be suffered to drop 
of themselves, and aflerwanls laid in an 0|>eii aiiy 
place till ihorouglilv dried; then (lack them injurs, 
uox;s, or casks, with fine dean sand, tliat has been 
well dried in the sun, in an oven, or befor<^tlie fire, 
in layers of sand and walnuts alternately; set them 
ill a dry place, but not where it is too hoL In thi« 
manner, they have been kept good till the latter 
end of April. Before sentling Uiem lo table, wipe 
tlie sand clean off*: and if they have become sbri- 
velle<l, steep them in milk and water for 6 or 8 
hours befora they are used; this will make them 
plump and fine, and cause them to peel easily. 
Y'o preterve c/ietnutt and^lbertt. 

The chesiiut is to be ti'cated like the walnut, 
after the husk is removed, which in the chesnut, 
o|Nnis of itnelf. (Jhusiiuts and walnuts may be 
preserved during the whole winter, by covering 
them with eai*Ui,.as cottagen do iiotatoes. 

Filberts may always be gathered by hand, and 
should afierwaxis be treated as tlie walnuL Nuts 
iiiieiide<l for keeping sliuuld be ()acked in jars or 
boxes of dry sand. 

To ttreterve met*^^ and girinceo. 

The medlar is not good till rotten ripe. It is 
generally gathered in the beginning of ^lovembe^, 
and placed between two lay el's of straw, to forwttrd 
its maturation. Others put medlars in a box on a 
three 'inch layer of Iresli bran, uiuistened well with 
soft warm water; tlieii itrew a layer of sti'aw be- 
tween them, and cover with fruit two inches thick; 
which moisten also, but not so wet as before. In a 
week or ten days ai'ter this operation they will be 
fit for use. 

Quinces are ^thered in November, when they 

are generally niie. After sweating in a heap for 

a few days, thev are to be wi|>ed dry, and ]ihiGetl 

on tlie fruitrsheif, at some diataiiice from each oUier. 

'J\>pachfruit fir auriage. 

If firuit is to M seut to auy cousidei-able distaiMe, 
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gmt eare sliouUt he taken in packing it: it should 
not Ik; dtiiie in iMskcta, as tliey Hi*e liable to be 
briiiscil among heavy lug^ge, and the fruit of 
p eoume will bv impaired. Foray tli, therefore, re- 
eommvnds bi>xot made of stmng deal, of diflV'rent 
ti-^ob, uccoi'diiig; to the fiuaiitity of fruit to be fmuk- 
ed. 1'lir following nm tlie dimei.sioiisof the hozci 
ii! wliivli fruit u^vd to be sent by the coach to 
Windsor and Wt-ymntith. for the use of his late 
maittsu nnd (lit* ruval iHmilv 

The lHi-];ur box is 'J feci long, 14 inches bn>a«l, 
and l\\v Mint: in depth. The vmailer box is one 
foot nine inuiies long, on«! footLnmd, iind the sunie 
in depili. Thc^c boxes are made of inch deal, and 
well itecuivd m iili ihive iron chnnps at each corner; 
thev iiavc two sinall iron handles, one at each end, 
by wliii-h Iht-y are t'astenei I to the roof ot* the coach. 
Ill Uu'bc bo«,eb are sent meloiii, clierncs, currants, 
pearn, [tearheit, iicttarincH, pluniH, and graties; they 
Mr.' lir-l wfxppi.-d in pine leaves, mimI then ni pa|>er. 
Till- cli»-i'i'K-s and cnrrant!* arc first lacked in a But 
I ill U\\\, 'till* tool four inches long, ten inches broad, 
HUil tour deep. 

1m |i.ukiii-„ pnH:eed thus: — First |)til a layer of 
fine loii;; dry iiiorin in t'le hoiioin ot the tin box, 
then a layer rtf curi'aiits or ehri-ries, then another 
layer nt' inoHs; and no on, alloriialely fruit a?td 
nio^4, uoiil ihe h'lX is so I'lill, that when the lid is 
ha«(ped di>«n, the fruit may be so finely |Mckrd as 
lo pivsrr\e them from friction. Then make a 
layer of line moss, and ftlnnt, soft .di*y grass, well 
mixed, in I he ixjlloni of the ileal bo\: |Mck in the 
nn-lons with some of the same, tight in between all 
the mwh, anil alsir between the melons in the tame 
tow, till the layer is fmisbed; choosing the fruit as 
neari> ot'a si-^e as possible, fdliog up every inter- 
(liee w itii the nii<M?i and grass. When the melons 
iMv iiaiiked, pni a thin layer of inosn and gmts over 
them, upon MJiich nlaee the tin box with the cur- 
rjiil.H, {Mckiiig it hnidy all round with moss to 
pixri'ent it from shakiag; then put a thin iHverof 
moss over the box, and pack the pears (irmly (but 
so Mi n It to bruise them) on that layer, in the same 
mann'Tas the nn'lun-»; and so on with the fM'aches, 
nectarine^ plums, and Uhily the gra|H*s, fdling up 
the box with moss, tlut the lid may shut down 
so tight as to piwetit any friction among the 
fruit. The boxes should have l.icks and two Keys, 
wliieh may s<-rve for them all: each of the persons 
who pack anil unpack the fruit having a key. The 
niosN and gi'ass should always be returned in the 
boxes, whicli, with a little addition, will serve the 
whole sea.viii; being sjiaked up and well aired after 
each journey, and keepin;r it sweet and clean. 
After the wooden box is locked, cord it firmly. 

If fruit be )>acked according to tlie ainive liiree- 
tions, it may be sent lo the farthest parts of the 
kingdom, by coaches or Ma«(Hns, wi'h iierfcct Wety. 
(kher fneUif*(h f*f pticking JntU. 

Fruits of the m(»st deiicale sorts are sent from 
S|uiin ami Italy to tlliigland, |>acked in jars witn 
t:4M-(lu»i fnmi woo<Ih not resinous or otherwise ill 
tasted. One large branch of grajtes is BUM|H*nde<l 
ir-tmatttig nr pin laid acniss the mouth of the 
jar, so as il may not touch eilhcr the bottom or 
aides; saM-dii&t or bran is then strewed in, and 
when full, the jar is well shaken to cause it to set- 
tle; moi-e is then added till it is quite full, when 
the hupporling iwig is taken away, and tlie earthen 
cover of the jar elosely fitletl and scaled, generally 
with hne sIulxo. 

In i.he same way gra|ies may be sent from the 
n'lnoiesl {Mtiisof Scotland or Irtiland to the me- 
tropolis. When the distance is less, they may be 
sent eii\elo|H.*il in fine paper, and paeke<l in moss. 
I'he siioplest mode for ^loi'l distances is to wrap 
eadi biuich in tine aol't pa[ier, aad lay them on a 



bed of mots in a broad flat baiket with a proper 
cover. 

Cherries and plums mar be packed in thin by* 
ers, «ith paper and moss between each. 

Pejichet, apricots, and the finer piuroa, maj each 
be wrapped separately in vine or other leavtt, nr 
fine I>»i>er, and |mcke«f in abundanoe of eoUoii, flax, 
fine moss, or dried sliort graaa. Moss is aiit to 
coinmunieate its flavour to fine fruits, And so is 
itliort grasa, if not thoroughly dried and swecteneiL 
(Cotton best preserves the lilooni ou peaches and 
plums. 

To pretend grape: 

Where there are K'veral bunchea in one branch, 
it may be cut oflT, leaving about 6 inches in lengih 
or more oftthe w(hm1, aeeor<ling to the diMamce 
between the bunches, and a liltle on the nutwde <if 
the fruit at each end; seal both enda with oonimoQ 
bottle wax, then hang them across a line in a diy 
room, taking care to clip out, with a ^lair of scianrj, 
any of the berries that begiij to decay c*r become 
mouldy, which, if left, would taint the others. iln 
this way grapes may be kept till Febniary; but if 
cut before the bnnclieB are too rii»e, tiicy' may be 
kept mudi longer. 

(ira|ies may be kept by packing them in jars 
(ever)' bunch being first wrap|>ed up in suft i»a]icr), 
and ct'ivenng every laver with bran, well dried, 
laying a little of il in tfie bottom of the JHt; then a 
layer of grai>es, and sn on, a layer of bran and of 
gra|»e8 alternatelv, till the jar is filletl: then aliake 
it gently, and filt it to the top with bran, lading 
some [mper over il, and covering the top wiih « 
bladder tied firmly on to exclude the air; then piil 
on tl»e ton or cover of the iar, observing that it fiu 
close. 1 hese jars sliould be kept in a room whcit 
a fire can be kept in wet damp weather. 

French method of preoervitiff grape*. 

Take a cask or barrel iiwccesbible to i\\h eiter- 
nal air, and put into it a layer of bran dried in an 
oven, or of asliea well dried and sided. U|ion this 
place a layer of bunches of grapes well cleaned, 
and gathered in the afternoon of a dry day, before 
they are perl'ectly ri|>e. Proceed thus, with alter* 
naie layers of bran and grai>es, till tlie barrel is 
full, taking care tliat the grains do not touch eacli 
other, and to let the last layer be of bian; tliea 
close the barrel, so that ihe air may nut be able to 
penetrate, which is an essential point Graiics 
thus imcked will keep 9 or even W mouths. Fa 
restore them to their iivshness, cut the end of iIk 
stalk of each bunch of gra|Mss, and put tliat r^f 
white grapes into white wine, and that of black 
gra|>es into red wine, as flowers are put into ii»» 
ter to revive or to keep them fresh. 

To pack younj trees for exportadon. 

The long white moss of the marshes, sphagnom 
palustre, may be applied for this purpose. Squeeze 
out iNut of the moisture from toe moss, and lay 
courses of it about 5 inches thick, interiioaed wiili 
olher courses of the trees, slioiteneu in their 
branches and roots, stratum above stratum, till tlie 
box is filled; then let the whole be trwldeii down, 
and the lid proi>erly secured. The trees will 
want no care, even during a voyage of 10 or 12 
months, the moss been retentive of moisture, and 
ap[iearing to |io»sess an antiseptic propei*ty, which 
prevents ferinenUition or putrefaction. Vegetation 
will proceed during the time tlie trees remain in- 
closed, shoots arising both from the braucbes and 
roots, which, however, are blanclied and tender, 
for want of light apd ait, to which the trees require 
to be gradually inuivd. This inoss is very commua 
in most parts of Euroiie and America. 

Pi-acUctU tUrecUom to garilcfiert. 

1. Perform every ojiemtiun in the proiier season 

i. Periuna every operatioi: in the Inrst ip* uurr 
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lliii u to be teqinred m pan bj pnetioe, and 
partly alto by reflcetion. For exumple, in dig^ng: 
OTer a pieee of ground, it it a oommon practice 
vrlih slovens to throw the «eedt and stones on the 
dug ground, or on the adjoining alley or walk, with 
the intention of gathering them off afterwards. A 
better way is to nave a wheeUbarrow, or a large 
basket, in which to pot the weeds and extraneous 
raattera, as they are picked out of the ground. 
Some persons, in planting or weeding, whether in 
che open air, or in hot nouses, throw down all 
seeds, stones, and extraneous matters on the paths 
or alleys, with a view to pick them up, or sweep 
or rake them together afterwards: it is better to 
eariT a basket or other utensil, either oommon or 
subaivided, in which to hold in one part the plants 
to be planted, in another the extraneous inatters, Stc 

H. Complete every part of an operation as you 
prooeed. 

•L Finish ime job before beginning another. 

5. In leaving off working at any job, leave the 
irork and tools in an orderfy manner. 

6. In leaving off work for the day, make a tem- 
porary finish, and carry the tools to the tool-house. 

7. In passing to and from the work, or on any 
oeeaslon, throughbny part of what is eonsidered 
under the cluu*ge of the gardener, keep a vigilant 
look out for weeds, decayed leaves, or any other 
deformity, and remove them. 

S. In gathering a crop, remove at the nme time 



the roots, leaves, items, or whatevet else is tf ti 
farther use, or may appear slovenly, decaying, or 
offensive. 

9. Let no crop of fruit, or herbaceous vegctaoles, 
go to waste on the spot 

10. Cut down the flour stalks of all plants. 

11. Keep every part of what is under your care 
perfect in its kind. 

Attend in spring and autumn to walls and build- 
in|p, and get them repaired, jointed, glazed, and 
painted wticrc wanted. Attend at all times to 
machines, implements, and tools, keeping them 
c!eau, sharp, and in perfect repair. See particu- 
larly that they are placed in their proj>er situations 
In the tooUhouse. House every implement, uten- 
sil, or machine not ^n use, both in winter aud sum- 
mer. Allow no blanks in edgings, rows, single 
suecimens, drills, beds, and even where practica- 
ble, in broad-cast sown pieces. Keep edginn ami 
edges cut to the utmost nieetr. Keep the shapes 
of the wall trees filled with wood aocordins to 
their kind, and let their training be in the first 
style of perfection. Keep all walks in perfect 
form, whether raised or flat, free fit)m weeds, dry, 
and well rolled. Keep all the lawns, by every 
means in your power, of a close texture, and dark 
green velvet appearance. Keep water clear and 
ti'ee from weeds, and let not ponds, lakes, or aili 
fioial rivers, rise to the brim in winter, nor sink 
very far under it in summer. 



• Comptneni para of tmL 

In general the component parts of the soil, what- 
ever may be the colour, are argil, sand, water, and 
air; for into these original principles may all earths 
be reduced, however blended with app<»rently fo- 
reign substances. Argil is the soft ami unctuous 
part of clay. The primitive earths, aivil and 
aand, contain each, pernaps in nearly equal oegrees, 
the food of plants; but in their union the purposes 
d Tegetatioo are most completely answered. The 
precise quantities of each necessary to make this 
union perfect, and whether they ought to be equal, 
it is neither very easy nor very material to ascer- 
tain, since that point is best determined in practice, 
when the soil proves to be neither too stin or ad- 
hesive, from the sui»erabundance of clay, nor of 
too loose and weak a texture, from an over quan- 
tity of sand in its eoinposition. The medium is 
undoubtedly best; but an excess towards adhesion 
is obviously most safe. A stiff or strong soil holds 
the water whicli fiiUs upon it for a long time, and, 
being capable of much ploughing, is naturally well 
qualified for carrying the most valuable arable 
r.roiis. A light sod, or one of a texture feeble and 
^a^ily broken, is, on the contrary, soon exhausted 
cy uraliun, and requires renovation by g^ss; or 
otherwise it cannot be cultivated to advantage. 
To ditUngitUh clayey toili. 

A clayey soil, thou^^h distinguished by the eolour 
which it be^irs, OHinely black, wliite, yellow, and 
red, differs from all other soils, being tougli, wet, 
and cold, and consequently retiuirine a |^oo<l deal 
of labour from the husbandman b uS wP u it can be 
suflicieiilly pulverized, or placed in a state for bear- 



ing artificial crops of com or ^u* Clay land is 
known by the following qualities, or ]>ropcrties: 

It holds water like a cup, and once wetted does 
not soon dry. In like manner, when thoroughly 
dry, it is not soon wettefl; if we except the varie* 
eties which have a thin surface; and are the worst 
of all to manage. In a dry sumuier, clay erackb, 
and diows a surface full ot small chinks, or open- 
ings. If ploughed in a wet state, it sticks to the 
plough like mortar, and in a dry summer, the 
idough turns it up in great clods, scarcely to be 
broken or separated by the heaviett roller. 
To mtma^ $antfy ««i(r. 

Soils of this description are managed with infi- 
nitely less trouble, and at an expense greatly infe- 
rior to what clays recyiire; but at the same time, 
the crops produced from them are generally ov 
smaller value. There are many varieties of sund, 
however, as well as of cl^; and in some parts of 
the country, the sui*faee is little better than a bare 
barren sand, wherein artificial plants will not take 
root unless a dose of clay or gCNod earth is previ- 
ously administered. This is not the soil meant 
by the farmer when he S()eaks of sands. To n|>eak 
practically, the soil meant is one where sand is 
predominant, although there be several other 
eailhs in Uie mixture. From containing a great 
quantity of sand, these soils are all loose and 
crumbling, and never get into a o1(mI, even in the 
driest weather. Tl.in is the greMt article of distinc- 
tion betwixt sands and santly loams. A sandy liNim, 
owing to the clay that is in it, does not cnimblu 
down, or become loose like a real nanti, but retains a 
degree of adhesion after wetuessurdro«iglit,aotwiilH 
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•tandinfi^ the qmr'ity of mnd that \n mixed with 
it. Purhapi a true Miidj Inani, inriimlMtnt npftii 
» lound subsoil, is the nu»t vuhiHlih^ of hU loils. 
Upon tueh, evr.-T kind of gjain may bo raised with 
ailvantagi', and no soil it better caleidatcfl for tur- 
nips and grass. 

The real sands are not favoiirfchle to the growth 
of wheat, unless m Iwn pn*ce<lcd by cloTer, which 
hinds the surfaee, and confers a temporary strength 
fir sustaining that grain. Much of the county of 
Norfolk is of this deBcri|rtion; and it is well 
known that few districts of the kingilnm yield a 
greater quantity of produce. TiH Norfolk, how* 
ever, was invigforated hy clay ami marl, nearly one 
liulf of it was little better than watte; but by the 
success which accompanied the use of these aux- 
iliaries, a new soil was in a manner ereate<l; which, 
bv a continuation of judicious management, has 
given a def^ree of fame to the hushan<lrT of that 
countiy, far surpassing that of other distncta natu- 
rally more feitile. 

Oravfli'y f oi 2r. 

Tfie oi)en porous nature of thcie soils disposes 
them to imbibe moisture, and to part with it with 
gii*at fHcility: from the latter of which eircnmitaii- 
ees ther are subject to burn, as it isterraed, in dnr sea- 
sons, ii^he main difference between gravel nn4 sand 
is, that the former is eliiefly composed of small soft 
fttnnes; though in some insianoesthe atones are of a 
siliiMousortlihiy nature, an.l, in others, of I he calea- 
n.Mius or chalky. Fi'om these coubtitutional ciixuin- 
aiaiK-ea:iriseth'c propriety of deepeuin|; gravelly soils 
ny coHis of marl or eartli, and of keeping them fresli 
by frtfjueiii returns of grass, and re^ieHted appli- 
cMioiis of manure. Gravelly soils, fi*om the light- 
TKiss of their texture, arc not ex{Mrnsivc or difRcult 
in the means of cifltivation. All the necessary 
busiiieHH rfquire<l for gravels may be earned for- 
ward with ease and ex[iedilion; and such soils are, 
in general, soon brought into a projicr state for 
the reception ofci-ops. 

The onstitulional qualities of gravels point out 
the propriety of iiloughing them deep, so tliat tlie 
siu'fiice soil may be kugmeiited, and greater room 
given to the grow;h of the plants cultivated on 
tliem. A shallow-pliNighed gravel can stand no 
excess of weather, however enriched by manure. 
Jl is burnt up hy a day or two of draught, and it is 
almost ef{ually injured by an excessive fall of rain, 
unless the pan or firm bottum, which such toils 
easily ^in, be frequently bi*okun tlirough by deep 
ploughing. 

U9n ofiSjfere9d toUt, 

Clayey toils, when sufTicienll^ enriched with 
manures, are naturally well qualifieil for oarryiiig 
crops of wheat, oats, beans, and elover; bat are 
not fitted for luirley, turnips, poUtoet, ^le. or sren 
fur being kept under for grass longer tlian one 
year. Such soils ought to be regulurljr tummei^ 
fallowed once in six, or at least onee in eight years, 
even when they are com|iaratively in a clean state, 
as tliev contract a sourness and adhesion from wet 
ploughing, only to be removed by exposure to the 
bun and wind during the dnr months of summer. 
Soils of this kind receive little l>enefit from winter 
plougliiug, unless so far as tlieir turfaoe it thereby 
|)retenteil to the fn)si, which mellows and reduces 
them in a manner infinitely superior to what eould 
lie accomplished by all the oi>erations of man. 
Still they are not cleaned or made free of weeds by 
winter pi ougtiing; and therefore this o|ieration can 
only l>c considered as a good means fur procuring 
a seed-bed, in which the seeds of the future crou 
luay be safely dei>osiled. Uence the neeessily oi 
cleaning clay toilt during the tummer niontht, and 
id having alwayi a large part of every elay farm 
lander tuiuiuer fallow. Ail clayey toilt require 
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great industry and eare, %■ wdl H ■ oouMcnHi 
portion of knowlcNlge in dressing or managcmoM, 
to keep them '.n good condition; jet vlurn thdr 
natural toughness is rot the better'of, they alwajt 
yield the heavieit and most abnndiuit eropa. Cm 
thing requisite fur a elayey aoii, is to keep it rick 
and full of manure; a ^kmh* elay beinr the moatuo- 
^tefiil of all toilt, and hardir ea|iaDle of repay- 
mg tlie expenae of labour, after being worn Ml 
anil exhauitiil. A clayer toil also reeeivea, eoio* 
|>aratively, tmall benefit from grmat; and when onee 
allowc<l to get into a sterile eonditioo, the most 
active endeatonra will with diffieolty reatore feni- 
litv to it after the lapae of many yrmn. 

XJikmi light toils, the eaae la vefy diHereat 
Thete flourish under the grata hutbandrj; nd 
bare tummer fallow it rarely required, be- 
eauie they may be eleaned and cropped in the 
same year, with that valuable esculent, tuivip. 
Upon light toilt, however, wheat eao aeldoiB be 
extensively cultivated; nor can a crop be obtained 
of efiiial value, either in respect to qaantiiy m 
qnality, at on clay sand loams. The beat roeChod 
of procuring wheatt on light landa. It to aow upoc 
a clover stubble, when the anil hut got an artificiA 
toli<lity of bodv aikd it thereby rcmlered capable 
of ttistainiiig tliis |^in till it arrives at malarity. 
I'he same observation applies to aoilt of a gravel* 
ly nature; and ti{>nn both, barley it generally 
found of at great benefit as wheat. 

Thin clays, and peat earths, are more friendly 
to the growth of oats than of other grains, thoagk 
in favourable S(*asons a heavy crop of wheat may 
be obtained fnim a thin claviy soil, when it hu 
been completely summer-failowed, and enriched 
with dung. A first application of calcareous ma- 
nure is generally aocom|ianie<l with great advao- 
tMe n\Hm these' soils; but when once the effect 
of^iis application is over, it van hanlly be repeat- 
e«l a second time, unless the land has been venr 
cautiously managed after the first dretsing. Nei- 
ther of these soils is friendly to grass, yet there ii 
a necessity of exercising (his husbandly with them, 
because they are inca|iable of standing the plough 
more thau a year or two in the course of a rotatiun. 

Wheat oug^t to be the predominant crop 
upon all the nch days and strong loama, and that 
lij;ht soils of every kind are well qualified fur tur^ 
nips, barley, kc Ujion the thin and moorish aoili| 
oats must necessarily preserve a prominent rank; 
and grass seeds may be cultivated ui>on every one 
(d'thcm, though wi*h diflTerent degrees of ailvan- 
tage, according to the natural ana artificial rich* 
ness of each soil, or to the qualities which it |Kif" 
setses for encouraging the growth of clover, in the 
first instance, and preserving the roots of the plant 
afterwards. 

Operation of tillage. 

Tillage is an operation whereby the toil is either 
cleared Trom noxious weeds, or prepared for re* 
eeiving the teedt of plantt cultivated by the ha^ 
bandman. Wlien thit oinrration it neglected, or 
even partially executed, the soil becoroet foul, 
barren, and unpnxliietive; henoe, uiion arable 
farms, tillage foi-ms the prominent branch of work) 
and, acoonling to the (lerfection, or imiierfection, 
wiih which it is executed, the crops of the hus- 
bandman, whether of com or grass, are in a great 
measure regulated. 

I'lIUge, in tlie eariy ages, was nerfomied by 
hand labour; but, in modem timet, tne ploagh Im 
been the univertul inttrument uted for executing 
thit necettaiy and imi>oitant branch of rural work. 
In no other way can .law field t be turned over, 
becaute the expense of (iigging with the tpadc, the 
only other method of tui'ning over tha groond 
would much exceed any profit that can be ntapcd 
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Stnnei lyine abore or below .the rarfaee are the 
most formidable obilniotion to {lerfvct till«^>. 
(hi stnny (ground, the work is not only irapcrfceily 
executed, but in nianj cases the implement is bro- 
ken to pieces, and a considerable portion of time 
lo»t befoi-e r. is repaired, and put in order. The 
removal of scones, therefore, especially of such as 
«!*« bvlnvf the surface, ought to be a primary ob- 
icct with every BCT-iculturist; because a neglect 
of this kind mar ftfferwards occasion him cmiside- 
rali4c loss and incfinvenience. 

To drain the ground, in other wqrds, to lay it 
dry, also facilitates tillage exeecdinsly; for plough- 
ing cannot be (lerformed witli aihantage where 
eitlier th3 surface or subsoil is wet. 
Bett mode oftiUag-e. 

The only sure and certain way bv which the soil 
is cleaned or rendered free of weeds, is by p*ough- 
ing in the summer months, when the ground is 
drv, and when, by the influence of the sun and air, 
tlie wei'ds may be destroyed with facility. Sel- 
dom at anv other period is the soil much benefited 
by ploughmg^ unless so far as a seed-bed is thus 
procured for the succeeding crop; and though the 
situation or state of the ground, when these inter- 
mediate ploughing^ are bestowed, is of importance 
in judging of their utility, yet the radical nrocess 
of summer fallow cannot, by any means, be alto- 
gether dispensed with. Though, if the winter and 
spring plo«ighiogs are executed under favourable 
circumstances, and plenty of manure is at hand, it 
niay be delayed fur a greater number of years than 
ia otherwise uracticable, if good husbandry is to 
be maintaineu. 

Without summer fallow, or, which is the «ime 
tiling, without working the ^und in the summer 
TODnihs, |>erfect husbandry is unattainable on all 
licavy or cold soils, and upon every variety incum- 
bent on a close or I'etcntive bottom. 

To keep his laud dean will always be a princi- 
pal object with every good fanner; for if this is 
neglected, in place of carrying rich crops of com 
or grass, the ground will be exhausted by crops 
of weetls. \Vliere land is foul, everr opention 
of husbandry must be proportionabW non-effec- 
tive; and even the manures applied will, in a great 
mcnaure, be lust 

Tne necessity of summer fallow depends great- 
ly upon the nature and ijaality of the soil; as, upon 
auine soils, a repetition of this practice Is less fre- 
quently i-equired than upon otliers. Wherever 
the soil is incumbent upon clay or till, it is more 
disposed to get foul, than when incumbent upon a 
dry gravelly bottom; besides, wet soils, from be- 
ing ploughed in winter, contract a stiffness which 
lessens ilie pasture of artificial plants, and prevents 
tliL-m from receiving sufficient nourishment. When 
land of a dry gravelly bottom gets foul, it mar ea- 
sily be cleaned* without a plain summer fallow; 
si lice crops, such as tumips, Ike i&ay be substitu- 
teil in its plaje, which, when drilled at proper in- 
tervals, admit of being ploughed as often ..s neces- 
aaij; whereas wet sous, which are naturally unfit 
fur carrying such crops, must be cleaned and 
bii>ugiit into good order, by freiiuent ploughings 
and haiTowings during tlie summer mouths. 
To conduct afallov. 

Ui>oii all clayey soils (and u^ion such only is 
a complete summer fallow necessary), the first 
plougliing ought lo be given during tlie winter 
inintlis, or as early in the spring as possible; which 
greatlyiiroinotes the rotting of tlie sward and stub- 
ble. Til is should be done by gathering up the 
ritlge, which both lays the ground dry, and rips 
up tlie furrows. As soon as see<l-tinie is over, the 
riilge should be cloven down, preparatory to cross 
ploughiDK| tod after lying a proper time, rikoold 



be harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and e^cry par- 
ticle of quickens that the liari'ows have brought 
above, should be carefully picked off with the hand. 
It is then proiier to ridge or gather it up immeili- 
ately, which both fays the land in propei coiidi- 
tlition for meeting bad weather, and opens up 
any fast land that may have been missed in the 
furrows when the cross plouf^ing was given. After 
this, harrow, roll and gather the root weeds again; 
and continue so doing till the field is perfectly clean. 
/ prepare the g-^wid. 

l*he above object is most completely accom- 
plished, when the ground is ploughed deep and 
equal, while he bottom of the hin'ow immediately 
above the subsoil is perfectly loosened, and turned 
equally over with tlie part which constitutes the 
surface. In many places, these |)roperties aiv alto- 
gether neglecte<i, the ground being ploughed in a 
shallow way, while the bottom of the ploughed 
land remains something like the teelh of a saw, 
having the under part of the furrow untouched, 
and conse<inently nut removed by the action of the 
plougl). While these things are suffereil, the ob- 
ject of tillage is only partially gaine<l. The food of 
plants can only be imperfectly procured; and tlie 
ground is drenched and injured by wetness; these 
ridges, or pieces of land, which are not cut, prtv 
venting a descent of the moisture from above to 
the open furrows left for canning it ofi". Where 
the seed-bed is prefiared by 3ne plooghing, the 
greatest care ought to be used in having it clusely 
and enually performe<I. When two are given, they 
shoulo be in opposite directions, so tl^ any firm 
land left in the first may be cut up in the second 
ploughing. It is not profitable to plv^gh twice one 
way, if it can be safely avoided. 

Another important point towards procuring 
good tillage, is never to plough the hind when in a 
wet state; because encouragement i« thus given to 
thegrowth of weeds, while a sourness and adhesion 
is communicated to the ground, «hich is rarely 

f^ot the lietter of till the operations ot'a summer faU 
uw are again repeated. 

All soils ought not to be wrouglit, or ploughed, 
in one manner. Kach kind has its particular and 
appruj>riate qualities; and, thei efore, each require! 
a particular and appropriate mode of tillagu. Plough- 
ing, which is the capital operation of husbandry, 
ought, on these accounts, to be adininistere<l accon'U 
ing to the natuiv of *he soil which is to be o]>erHted 
u|»on, and not executed agreeably to one fixed and 
determined principle. 0*\ strong clays and loams, 
and on rich gravels and deep sands, the plougli ought 
to go as deep as the cuttle are able to woi k it; whei'o- 
as, on thin clays and barren sands the benefit of deep 
ploughing is very questionable; especially wheo 
such are incumbent on a till bottom, or where tlie 
subsoil is of a yellow-ochre nature; such, when 
turned up, being little belter than |ioison to the 
surface, unless highly iropragnated with alluvial 
comi>ost, tlie effect of whidi t'X|)els the poisonous 
substance contained in this kind of subsoil, and 
gives a fertility to the whole mass, more decisively 
permanent, tlian would follow a heavy application 
of tlie best rrkten dung; 
7Spo oett of ploitffht reqtdref'for perfect tUlaj^e. 
On Clayey soils, where ilie ridges must be consi- 
dered aeclivated, so that die ground may be {n^ 
served in something like a dry condition, tlia 
plough, used for tillage; ought to liave a mouhU 
board consideraby wider set than is required for 
light soils, in onler that the farrow nwy be close 
cut below, and duly turned over. This metluHl uf 
constructing the plough necessarily makes a hea- 
vier draught than would be the caie were the 
mouhl-board place<l differently; though if good and 
■uffieient work be waoted, tLe tucesaity of ecoi 

Sir 
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itnictin^l^ the implement in the wnj mentioned, ii i 
nl)H<)luie atiil indi.^iensHble. The ploufli to l>c used 
f)ii lit^ht soils, or on hII soils thut adroit of what is 
terhiii^allr called cri>wii and furrow ploii]^in^,maj 
hi* tn»<lc mjch straij^hter below, and jet be capa- 
ble of executing the wi)rk in a perfect manner. On 
every farm, conbistinK of mixtnl soils, two sets of j 
|»lou};hs tntft^nt to be kept, otherwise proper woric 
CHDhoi be |>erfrirmed. All landouj^ht to be ploiif^h- 
eil with » slimilder, and the advant«(|^s of ploiigh- 
11^ ill ihis way are,ihat, if ploughe<l before winter, 
the sarface is enabitMl to resist the winty* rains, 
s'ld attorwanls prest'nt a face, on which llie liar- 
roun can inakt? a proprr impress! m, when the 
Seed process is to be executed. This deserves 
nHrticiilur attention when old grass fields are 
broken up; as, by neglecting it, the harrows often 
are unable to cover the seed. It is perfectly prae- 
licable to plotigb land wiih a tolerably bi*oad fur- 
ri»w, say 10, 11, or 12 inches, and yet to plough it 
clfan, providf<i the implement used is pro|ierly i 
cohstiiu*ied; but, then, care must be taken that the 
flint) w be of proportionate deepness, otherwise it ! 
will be laid nn its back, instead of being deposite<l ' 
•t an allele |)ro[>er fur undergoing the harrowing 
process. 

Implementt ofhttt^bawlry, 

Xo country- in the world is better prorided with 
IniplenieittH Tor executing rural labour than Great i 
liritain; and to this su|)eriority may, in some mea- 
sure, be attributed the increased and increasing 
perfection of agricnUurc over the whole islainC 
We have ploughs of all the different kinds that ever 
were con^trucied : as for wheel carriages, the va- 
riety is immense; whilst harrows, and other eom- 
nu)n iiuplcinents, of various constructions and 
dimensions, are equally numerous. Bat it is in 
tlie artich's more properly allied to maehin<»T, 
that the superiority of Britisli rural implements is 
most conspicuous. Drills for sowiug grain at|d 
small seeds with regularity, have been oonstrucled ! 
upon scii-ntific principles; and machines for se|»a- i 
rating grain frutu straw, have been invented, and ' 
brought to a degree of {lerfectioii which few i>eople 
expected, when these uiachiuea were first intro- 
duced. 

JMv SmaWt improved Rotherham plough. 

The sock, <n* iihare, is made with a fin, or fea- 
ther, whereby the firm earth at the bottom of the 
nirrow is cut more completely than was practica- 
ble by the sock of the old ploughs, which acted 
more in the way of mining and forcing tlian cut- 
ting and removing the earth with facility or <iase; 
and the ino..ld-board being of cast metal, may be 
set wider or closer acuoniin^ to the nature ot the 
coil on which the plough is to be used, or the 
height of the ridges that ai*e to be ploughed. This 
implement is, therefore, the best constructetl swing 
plough in the island; and by means of it a man and 
two horses will, with all ease, plough an English 
acre per day, exc<M»t in particular seasons, when 
Uie soil, from diouglit, has become hard and obsti- 
nate. 

No kind of plough will cut the furrow lo clean, 
or turn it so nicely over for receivine benefit from 
the atmosphere, and effect from the harrowing 
pnioesft; and, what is of greater im[K)rtance, none 
are more easily drawn, taking into account the 
quality of work that is performed, tlian the one of 
which we are now e(>eaking. A great deal of its 
utility is determined by the strengUi of the animals 
employed in the dra^ht; by the dexterity of the 
nan to whom the management is committed; and 
b\ the order and condition in which the eoulterand 
shair are preserved; for the best constructed im- 
plement will make bad work, when strength 
t^ dexleritj 9uf& wanting in the operator. lliUy 



under ■ paritj of eireumitaneea, it maj he allhia> 
ed, that the awing plough, brouelit into practiei\ 
and afterwards improved by Mr Small, is fiitrd 
for executing work to a better purpose, than any 
other of tlie numerous varieties of that implereeik 
employed in the several distrieta of Great Britsiib 

The mould-board, as the aheath or bead, is no*- 
generally made of cast iron. 

It is now universal over Scotland, and perhaps, 
were it better known in England, it might come to 
displace the eomplicated ploughs, with wheels sih! 
other tnimjiery, with which agriculture there isal 
presiMit incumbered; as it is not apt to be {Nit out 
of order, but, simple in the construetion, and ef- 
fecti%'e in opention, it is adapted to almost eveiy 
situation. The chain, connected with the munle, 
by which it is drawn, fixed as far back as tlie coul- 
ter, is not essential to its formation, serving merely 
to strengthen the beam, which may be made 
stronger of itself at less exiiense, while the tilli^e 
is as accurately performed with ploughs that lufe 
none. The price it from SlW. to 60#. 
VeitdCt improved pUnigha. 
Mr James Veilch, ot InchbouDy near Jedburgh, 
an ingenious nrtizan, has made very eonsideralils 
improvements on the plough, of which be gives the 
following account: — ** It is well known to everr 
practicarfarmer,lliat land, when proiierW plougbeil, 
must be removed from a horizontal p«>sition, ami 
twisted over to a certain angle, ao that it may be 
lefl in that inclining 8tate,one furrow- leaning u{ioa 
anotlier, till the whole field be conmletcljr pTuugli- 
ed. The depth and width of the Cuitow whirh is 
most a]iproved of by farmers, and commonlT to be 
met with in the best uloaghed fields, an* in the pro- 
portion of two lo three; or If the furrow be tvo 
f(<«t deep, it must be three wide, and lefl ia an 
inclining i>osition from 45 deg. to 46 de^. 

** Mr Small *s plough is by f^r the beat known 
in this country; but the jierpendieular |K>aition of 
the sheath, and tlie too sudden twist of the suck 
and mould-board, together with the mould-boanl 
not being a i>roper curve with resoect to the ilffffertiit 
resistance tiiat the sock and mould-board will meet 
«ith in ploughing stiff land, render it, in many iv- 
spects, not so perfect an instrument aa could be 
wished for. As the sock and fore part of the niouJ«!- 
boaixl, entering first into the siifr land, meet widi 
the greatest resistance, and consequently mast wear 
soonest, to remedy tliis, I begin at the point of ilic 
sock, and bring it a great way farther forward than 
that of SmalPs, and bv this means give it a more 
oblique position; which diminishes tlie angle of tlic 
furrow's ascension from the horizontal tu the ver- 
tical i>osition. The more this angle is diminishnl, 
where it meets witli the greatest resistance, tiie 
less apt will the plougli be to tilt out of tlie lafid; 
and the nearer to the i)er|>endieular the sheath and 
sock are with respect to the sole of the plougli, 
the less hold will ituke of the land; and it will be 
more apt tu start out. If the [loint of the stuck be 
not ina'^e to iiroject a great way below the plane 
of tlie sole, or point downwanis toward the bottom 
of the furrow, the ploughs that are made in diis 
fashion grind away tlie point of the sock below; 
and, as this point is so much inclined, and rrmoveil 
from a parallel position with respect to the sole of 
the plough, it increases the friction to that part, 
and makes the plough a ^reat deal more difficult U> 
draw. This parallel position I liavc [ireserved ia 
my plough, as far as ine strength of east-iron will 
admit; and, as the furrows ai*e laid parallel on one 
another, 1 have formed the sock, and tliat |)art uf 
the mould-boanl (where the furrow, by twisting 
over, is brought to the i>eii>endicnlar), by cutting 
away the mould-board iMtiem, in paralfel lines, 
from the aole of the plough to tiie top of tha 
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mould-board; and, b^theae means, I both proenre 
a tlfHtlier motion for the plouj^h, and also diminish 
jlie ti'iction, by diminishine die an^e. and coiise- 
cjutriitly render it easier drawn, and less apt to 
tin* ale ihe furrow. 

** In the framing of this ploagh, 1 luTe propor- 
iicneil one (mrt to another, so that all parts of it 
wuMj wear alike; the iron work is fixed on the 
plough simply, and at the same time perfectly se- 
cure. 1 huve likewise made a spring steel yard, 
Co determine tlie difference of <lraught between 
SroMli's plough and the one which I have con- 
•tnieted.** 

JHoughfir deaninr bearu and titmip9. 

Uesifles tlie improved UtHherham plough, now in 
Kenend use, and worked by two horses, another 
implement, CiNistruelrd U[M)n the same |iriiicip%es, 
but of smaller dimensions, and considerably light- 
er, is used for cleaning beans, {Kitatoes, and tur- 
nips. l*his plough, wrought by one hoi*se, does i 
tlie business completely. It is of advantage to put \ 
a piece of plate iron betwixt the coulter and slieath ' 
or hea<l, that the loose eartli may not fall through I 
upon the young plants. A horse shoe, called a I 
aoraiier, is also used to clean drilled croi»s on light 
soils, and is vciy efficacious when annual weeds 
are to be destroyed; but when quicken or other 
mol weeds are in tlie ground, a dee|>er fuirow is 
rc(|uired, and in that case the light Itolhei'luun fur- 
row becomes necessary. 

The wiiveniU wwinff machine. 

Tills maoliinc, whether iiiHde to be worked by 
hand, drawn by a horse, or fixed to a plough, and 
used with it, is extremely simple in its construc- 
tion, and not liable to be nut out of order; as there 
is but one movement to direct the whole. It will ! 
sow wheat, barley, oats, rye, clover, eoleseed, I 
hemp, flux, canary, rape, tiimip; Besides a great 1 
variety of other kimis of erain and seeds, broad- 
cast, with an accuracy hitkipi-to unknown. It is 
equally useful wh«.n fixed to a*plough; it will then ' 
drill a more extensive variety of grain, pulse, and 
seed, (through every gradation, with regard to 
quality,) and deliver each kind with greater regu- 
larity, tlian any drill plough whaterer. ' 

Aiiiouj^ many other valuable and peculiar pro- ' 
perties, it will not only sow in the broad-cast way, 
with a most singular exact iiess, but save the ex- 
|»ens«* of a seeds-man; tlie seed being sown (either 
over or under furrow at pleasure,) and the land 
phnigheil at the same operation. 

Another advanta^ attending the use of this ma- 
chine is, that the wiud can liave no eifect on the 
falling of the seed. 

The machine, when made to be use«l witliout a 
plough, and to be drawn by a horse, may tie of 
dillerent lengths. The upjier fnirt contains tliel 
hopiiera, from which the grain or seed descends- 
into the s{ioiiis. The several spouts all rest u|K>n I 
a bar, which hangs and plays freely by two diagonal | 
aup|>orters; h fri^^ger, fixed to this bar, bears a j 
catch wheel: this biringTixt'd on the axle, occasions i 
a ix*gular and continued motion, or jogging of the 
spouts, quicker or slower in proportion to the space 
the |>enK>n sowin^; with it drives. At the bottoAi 
of the machine is placed an apron or slielf, in a 
sloping |M)9iiion, and the com or seed, by falling 
thereon from the s[K>uts above, is kcattei'ed about 
in evi-i7 diivction. 

To sow the corn or seed in drills, there are ' 
moveable sptiutR, which ai*e fixed on, or taken otT 
at pleasure, to direct the seed from tlie upper s^iout 
to the bottom of the fnitfiw. 

Ilarrovt. 

I'hese lienefinial iuipli'iitentsare of various sizes 
and diineiihiuns: but the harrow most commonly* 
oaed cuiisisu vK four bulls^ with crosa-mortisetl , 



sheathi, each bull containing five teeth, of from 
five to seven inches in length below the bulls, the 
longest being placed forwards. Harrows of tliis 
kind, drawn by one horse, are generally use«i on 
most farms for all purposes, though on othera lai^ 
brake-han*ows, consisting of five bulls, each con- 
taining six teeth, and worked by two horses, are 
employed during the fiillow process, and for re<luc- 
ing rougli land. Some of these brake-harrows are 
constructed with joints, so as to bend and accom- 
modate their shape to the curvature of ridges. A 
small harrow, with short teeth, is also used for 
covering grass seeds, though we have rarely seen 
any detriment from putting gi*nss seeds as <leep into 
the ground as the teeth of ordinary sized harrow i 
are capable of going. 

The bett methodt of harrotoin^. 

When empluyed to reduce a strong obdurate 
soil, not more than two harrows should be yoked 
together, because they are apt to ride and tumble 
upon each other, and llius im^iede the work, and 
execute it imperi'ectly. On rough soils, harrows 
ought to be driven as fiisl as liie horses can walk; 
because their effect is in dii-ect propoi'tion to the 
degree of velocity wiili which they are driven. In 
ordinary cases, and in every case where harrowing 
is meant for covering the seed, three harrows ai'e 
the best yoke, because they fill up the ground more 
effectually, and leave fewer VMcancies, than when 
a smaller number is emuloyed. The hanow- 
man's attention, at the s<red process, should he 
constantly directed to pr-;vent these implements 
from riding u|K>n each c ther, and to keep them 
clear of every impeilimert from stones, lumps of 
earth, or clods, and quickens or grass roots; for 
any of these prevents the implement from work- 
ing with {lertection, and causes a mark or trail 
U|)on the surface, always unpleasing to the eye, and 
generally detrimental to the braird or vegetation 
of the seed. Harrowing is usually given in dif- 
ferent directions, first in U >gth, then across, and 
finally in length as at firat Careful husbandmen 
study, in the finishing juirt of the pit>cess, to have 
the harrows drawn in a straight line, without suf- 
fering the hoi*ses to go in a zig zag manner, and 
are also attentive tliat tl<e horses eiitu* fairly upon 
the ridge, wiilioul making a curve at the outset. 
In some instances, an excess of harrf>wiug has 
been found vei^ pirj'Micial lo the succeeding croii; 
but it is always necessary to give so much as to 
break tlie furrow, and level the surface, otherwise 
the oiieration is imitcrfectly performed. 

Hollert. 

The roller is an implement frequently used for 
smoothing tlie surface c^ land when in tillage, es- 
[lecially when tlie processes of summer fallow are 
^oing Kirwarfl. Several kinds of rullera are used 
lu Britain. Some are made of stone, others of 
wood, according to the nature of the operation iu- 
tended to be fierfok'med. The only material dif- 
ference in rollers is their weight; but it should be 
atle«ide<l to, when a roller is made of large diame- 
ter, that iia weight ought to be the greater for in 
proi>oition to tlie largeness (^ its diameter, will Iks 
the extent of surface upon which the roller rents. 
The weig'iit of a roller ought tlierefore to be iu 
pro|)ortion to its tliameter, otherwise its effect will 
be nroportionably diminislied. 

Uulliiig, however, is a modem iniproveineiil, 
and used for ditfei*ent puriN)Ses. In tlie first place, 
it is of great advantage to roll young grosses aficr 
the ground is stoned, because ^kscy tlie can then lie 
placeil nearer the suHace, ami the ci-op cut nioitr 
e<|aallv than when the 0|H.-ralion is ncKlecleil. 
*2dly, ijaiid oiv which turnips are to be cidlivHled 
can rarely be made fiiie enough, m itiioul liie ix*- 
peated use of this iutplemeiiL And 3dly, Tim 
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II It thereto^ rfcomraended, opmi every cUy- 
liin<l farm, etpet-inlly thoK of eon««1i'niblc lixe, 
Jiat the tVilil-janI t>e frc(|iieiitly clearvd; anil lliat 
the g;reale8( care be lakeii to' mix tlie stable or 
horse-dunz in a regwl-ir way with what is gatliei^l 
ill tlie fola-Tartl, or made bjr olh<*r aniinali, in 
order ihat a' fi^raiiuii' heat or t'ermentation may be 
■pcffdilr pro<hice<l. vVherc the inaterialt arc of 
the iKJits now deMrriUed, (that ii, a imail quantity 
of dun{(, oi exrrenu'iilitimiH matter, aiid^ a large 
»tmv of unrotten straw, only imitiiilly moistened), 
uo damage can ensue from putting horses and carts 
■pen the heap; nav, m |>ositive benefit will be giun- 
ed from this slight coinpix'ssion. 

The heiip or pile, in the case of turnip dung, 
stiouhi he formed in a sc eluded spot, if such can be 
got at hand; beciiuse the less it is eX|>0M*d to the 
iiiflueiice of the sun and wind, so much faster will 
fermentation procri-d. It should be constructed on 
a broad basis, whicli lesMens the boiiiuia of the ex- 
tremities; aiul separate heaps are necesuirT, so that 
too much m:iy u«»t be deposited at once, ny shift- 
ing the scene fiiMiuenilv, and Hllowing eachcovcr^ < 
ing or coat to settle and ferment, bcfoi-e laying on ; 
any more, the mo*l happy efli-cts will follow, mid 
these heaps (at least all such as are completed be- 
fr>re the hiolufMHy), lUMy reasonably lie ex|>cctc<l 
lo be in a fit condition for applying to the summer 
tdlow fieUls, in the end of July, (»r first of August. ' 
If the exien.al parts get dry at any lime during the 

t process, it will be pro|>er to water them thuruugh- 
V, and ill many vases to turn over the hea[) coiu- 
ilctely. It may be added, that much benefit Iws 
»i:eii experienci'd from laying a thick coaling of 
snow npiin such heaps, as, by the gradual melting 
thei*eof. the wh(de moislnn: is abnorbed, and a 
strong i^iniientation immediately fullowH. 

Upon laiiiK farms, where the management of 
manure is su.ficiently understood and practised, it 
is an im)»ort»nt matier to ha^e dunghills of all 
a;^-es, and i-eady fo" U!»e whenever the Hiiimtion of 
H field calls l(»r a restorative. So methoti of ai>- 
plicatiiMi to clay si»ils, however, is so liencficial as ! 
during the }rH'r of suiunier fallow, though in such 
silUMtiuns, a' greater stock of inanuiv is often ga- 
thered than i« rei|uiix>d for the fieids under this 
pforess. 

As to the proper qduntity of dung lo be used, 
no gix'ater quantity ought lo be gi\eii at one lime 
than is sufficinit lo fructify the gnmiid; in other j 
wunN, lo render it capable of pnMliK-ing gutid 
ci-op% before the lime arrives when a fresh dose 
e:«n be adminimervd. 

T/ie 9/trtading' of dun f. 

The increased alteiiiion now bestowed, in all the 
eultivaiid diBtrirts, lo the s^ireading ol' dung, ori- 
giiiaied from the lueaHure ut limiting the quuiility 
a,"prud. When 40, 50, nay even 60 double loads 
M iTt; applied to an acre, it was nut very difficult 
t'l cover its surface, evi-n willi an inii>erfecl sepa- 
ration, though it certainly was iiiqM-acticable to 
bun the big lumps with a furrow of tudinary size; 
but when iIm; qiruitity was brouglit down to l8 and 
fiO l.iods, and, inure'so, wliai W or 14 loads were 
tuoughl suffiuient, a dilferent conduct became ali- 
solulely lioce&sury. Another iinpi*ovemeiit also 
fiillowed. viz. spreading dung when raw or green, 
tluit is, inimediiitrly alter the cails; in which way, 
at least during sumiuer, it will be M(.'i>arated at one 
h .If the exiieiiM', and lo much better purpose, tluui 
ulien it is sutVered lo lay in the heap for a day or 
•MO. In short, it is a kui-c mark of a slovenly fai-- 
incr, to see dung remain unspread in a fieiJ, uu- 
IrsH it be inihe winter moiilhs, when it may hap- 
peiiAhat hands ciuniol be gut for caiT}-ing on sueli 
operations with the usual regulariiy. At Uuit lime 
Uiu injury Misiaiiied by losing a few days it not 



great, though aa a general rule it will be foond tbl 
tnc expense is always amalleat when the earn sit 
regularly followed up. ■ 

^IpffUcatioH of thing' fo Umdpt, 
When turnip husbandry ioirms the chief brinck 
of fallow process, dung » naturally of a supeii-jr 

?|iialitr, and requires little artificial] raanaKcincat 
or bringing it to a iir(»|M*r siMto uf prefMiratinn. h 
the greatest part of Scot lam I, mid even in Ki^sm!, 
where the drill and hoi*»<.'-liiieing sysf^m is |ine- 
tiseil, the common, and undoubtedly the ma4 ^ \ 
prove<l, way of appl^ ing dung^ to tuniipi, is bv bf* 
ing it in the intervaU of the drilli or small vxApy, ! 
which are iirevioiisly made up bv a frvtil, or !«•) 
furrows of the pliNigh. I'licse «lrilla or :idgrs m 
formed at a distance of from 24 to 30 inches fru 
the centre of each; and by driving the horses sii^ 
cart along the middle one of the s|iace inteniM to be 
raanuriHl, the dung is drawn out either by the rj^ 
ter, or by another roan s|>eci:illy ap|ioinletl furihd 
purpose, in such pnipnrlioris am the poverty of ibe 
soil, or the dlsi>osition of the ovcupiur, may'ntkv 
necessary. If the hrciidlh of three drills are osh 
taken at a time, the dung atandi a bc-ttcr cluace 
of being regularly administered; fur it c4ien lup> 
{H-ns, that wher a grester number are incluiM ■ 
one S|iace, tlie \wo outside drilla receive a 1-^ 

Jjuantity than the inter\-ening ones. I'hnse, thert^ 
ore, wjio limit themselves to three drills, genr* 
rally divide the spreaders; aa it re«|uires six hanUt. 
women or boys, to follow up what ia usually calleil 
a head of carts, the number of caita to a h«wl brin{ 
n*gulated bv the disUnce of the duiig-liill, or ibc 
kiml of road over which it ii to be earned. 

i'he c|uaiitity of dung usually gi%-en foi tunupi 
is from W lo 15 double cart loada, of oncaads 
half cubic yards eadi, to a Scota acre. In soon 
cases only 10 loads arc given: but the land ought Is 
be in higli condition where aueh « amall quaatilf 
is bestowed. In fact, no soil can be made toe 
rich for luniips or other green croiM, peas exccpl- 
cfl; but the object to he attendea to in this, sad 
every other case, is an allotment of tlie maamv 
collected u(mhi the premises, in such a way astltti 
the greatest |>ossiblu return over I he w hole farm, 
not from a paiticular field, rony be gaiined by tbr 
occupier. ^ 

jlpplication of dung to potntoea. 

Tlie ciiltuie is in M*verul n'S|iecta si nilar toik« 
of turnips, but ill olhei-s it li liters nmteriallv. P{>> 
latoes ait: planted earlier in the season ifiaii tui^ 
nips: the ground rarely receives ao much work; 
the soils u{Kni which tl'iey are culiivated are omc 
variable; and the dung considere<l to he most suit- 
able for nromoling their growth, dot's not rrquin 
sui'h big!) pn'|>ai-aliun. Many fanners, ni»t»ilb- 
standing lliese cireuroftlances, follow out the sainr 
proci'ss as describe<l undtrr the head of turnips 
Aller ihe ground i-eceivt-s three, or at most four 
plougliings, the drills atv made up, dung depos- 
ed in the intervals; the seed (daiitcsl above tbs 
dung, and the drills reversed; after which, soy tf 
the distance of *i or 3 weeks, a slight harrowing ii 
given. They avoid making up drilla, but du;^ibe 
ground in what may be calhid the brtwd-east way; 
and, entering the plough, plant the wev\\ in cvrn 
(hinl furrow, into which only the dung is rakiHk 
and so on till the whole is Qnislied. Ileforr tbt 
young plants appear, oi' even at\er they Are ab<m 
ihe MirLtce, a complete liurriwiiig is given, wbicbb 
consiilered as equal to a hand-hoeing; and frvm the 
dung being cuutpU-lcly covered, scarce any of his 
dragged up, while the seed, being undermus^ 
none of it is disturbed by the o|M:raiion. Several 
farmers do not dung their polalue fields; but, rr* 
serving the manure till tlie crop ia removed, iurf 
the remainder of the roution greatly benefited. Pi 
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tatcv^B Mtnri^ aeverely, and, in general eatca, re- 
%;uire a larger nuantitj of dung than tamips; but, 
as the extent or land under this culture ii not great 
in oomroon fHrming, few |>ef)ple grwlge this extra 
C(uantity, because, except in a few favoi'red situa- 
tions, a pood crop cannot otherwise be reasonably 
f* peeled. -*■ • 

7\> manure clayey toih. 

Upon all soils incumbent on a wet or close tot- 
tona, whether charHcterixed as claj, loam, or moor, 
it may he laid down as a priroai^' principle, that 
dtmg cannot be so profitably appliea, as «'iilethe 
ground is under the process of summer fallow. 

When the ground is under the process of sum- 
mer fnllow, it is then the best and most appropri- 
ate time for applying; manure to clay soils. When 
iind'T this process, tlie soil, comnarativelv speak- 
in{|^, is reduced into minute particles, which affords 
ail op\>ortnnity of conveying the virtues of manure 
thmuj;li the veins or pores of all its parts. The 
r>il, at th9t time, is also freed from its aboriginal 
inhabitants, quickens and other root weeds, who 
Haim a preferable right of support; hence the arti- 
ficial plants, afterwards cultivated, possess, with- 
out a rival, such supplies as have been granted, 
without any deduction whatever. In shoit, with- 
out laying any stress upon elemental^ effects dur- 
ing the prictss, it does not admit of a doubt, that 
the same uuantity of manure, bestowe<l upon tne 
grmmd when summer fallowed, will produce 
a greater return to the occupier, than if ii had been 
a(iplied at anv other stage of the rotation. 

]>img should not be laid upn fallows before they 
arc completely cleaned: thougli, no doubt, in wet 
summers, tliat operation is not easily accomplished. 

To make sure work, the fallows, if possible 
4iould be early slirre<l, and no opportunity slipped 
(*f putting them forwanl with the utmost ex{iedi- 
lion; for it rarely happens, that much good can be 
done towards the destniction of ro^weeds after 
the month of July, before that timva judicious 
farmer will have his fallow dressed up, and in a 
aoitabic state for receiving dung, it should be well 
harrowed, if the weather is ravourable, previous 
to the dung being laid on; and if rolled, or made 
smooth, the spreaders »ill be enabled to perform 
tlicar ta&k with much more precision. 

At the proper seastMi every other operation ought 
to be laid aside, so that dung may be exiieditiouslv 
drove out. To do it in wet weather is attended with 
pernicious effects; the horses are oppressed, a lon|;- 
er time is required, the land is |>oaclied, and in 
acme measure deprived of all benefit from the pre- 
vious fallow. These circumstances will be reflcct- 
e«1 upon by the attentive farmer; they will stimu- 
]tite liim not to lose a moment when tlie weather is 
fnvouruble, and prevent him from forcing on the 
work, when injuiy, rather than benefit, may be 
cKlMrcteil. After all, seasons are sometimes so 
jierverse; as to i-ender every rule nugatory. These 
umiit, however, be tak*^n as they come; avoiding at 
such times to break the land down, acdivating the 
ridges sufficiently, and keeping tlie water-fuiTows 
eonipletely clear. * 

QiMtuit^ of thmsr for fallormf. 

The qiianlity ot dun^ usually applied to fallows 
111 ordinary condition is from fourteen to twenty 
dkHible louds per acre; though often goo<l crops are 
n'Hped <vheii twelve loads only had been given. 
>liicli, however, depends upon the condition of 
the luiiil, u^ion the qaalityof tlie dung, and thr way 
in which the calls ain: loaded. A decent load may 
v'lntain one cubic yanl and three-fourth!i, and 
weigh a ton, or lhere:ibout. It also deserves no- 
tici', that less dun^ will serve some lands than 
•I hers, especially it they have latiily been ulungh- 
•d from yraai; but» at all eventi^ sixteen tuco loads 
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as are rnentioned, wih «nswer.for any sort of soil, 
unless it lias been previously quite wrought out. 
Even if it were in this forlbm state, it is better 
management to dung ii|>on the stubble of the first 
crop, than to give an over-dose when under som^ 
mer fallow. 

Time of spreading the dung. 

All dung laid u|)on summer fallow ought to be 
spread the moment it is puU^^d out of the cart It 
can at no other lime be done so well, or so cheap.: 
tliough on many farms, small ones especially, where 
a full supply of hands are wanting, this bene- 
ficial practice is much neglected. Four spreaders 
boys or girls, with an attentive oven^man to follow 
up and snpply any omissions, are sufficient for one 
head of carts; the number included in a head being 
regulated by the distance of thn field from the dung^ 
hill. Some farmers employ a person, on whom 
they can depend, to draw the dung from the cart, 
who has judgment to proportion it according %o 
ciioumstances, and is responsible for any failure in 
the execution; but the carter is the person usually 
employed, though, unless a boy is given hjm tc 
drive, a regular distribution can hanlTy hi* expect- 
ed. To insure accuracy in laying down, fields are 
sometimes thrown into a dani-bmad figure; and, a 
heap being drawn out into esch s^umre, you could 
have nearly ascertained the quantity required for 
the whole. The great object, aflirr a regular and 
economical distribution, is to shake ami part the 
whole completely; as, by minute attention to this 
circumstance, a much greater effect is ueceasariiy 
produced. 

IntermecEate dunpng, 

Afler the fallows are dunged, tlie remainder ip 
hand is reserved for what may be called die inteiw 
mediate dunging, generally bestowed either upoa 
clover stubbles, upon wheat stubbles, previously to 
taking beans, or upon bean stubbles be^tre the seed 
furrow is given for wheat, it is obvious, that the 
farmer must be regulated, in this iqtermediale 
dunging, by the weather at tl.e lime, though it 
rarely iiap|tens but that dung may be got out ujion 
clover stubbles at one time of the winter or other. 
When applietl to beans, a beneficial practice, the 
<lung, as we said above, is by some people laid upon 
the wheat stubble, and ploughed down before win- 
ter; hence it is in full action in tlie spring, when 
the seed furrow is given. Others make up drills 
at seed time, depositing the dung in the inler^alsy 
as for turnyis or iH>tatoe8; but it seldom occurs that 
weather can then be got, at least on real bean soils, 
for executing this manageraeojL 

Many arable farms, under tne Ftrictcst economy, 
are unable to furnish sijninlies for an intermediate 
dunging, at least to its fiiil extent: but persons so 
circumstanced have it always in their pcwer fo 
overcome this defect, and preserve a regular rota- 
tion, by keeping certain fields longer in giasa, 
which of course will yield weightier crops when 
broken up, and stand less in need of manui-e during 
the after rotation. As, for instance, in a rotation 
ot six, and it is here that the gix*atest short-coming 
is felt, grass seeds to a certain extent, say a half, 
may be thrown in with the crop of wheat taken 
afier fallow, which is the second year of the rota 
lion; this|>ail inuy he pastured for three years, and 
broken up in the sixth tor oats, which concludes the 
course. Ag^in in a rotatioli of eretitt grass seeds, 
in like manner, mav be sown wiUi » u^art of the 
fallow wheat, uhiih part can be pastured for three 
years, then broken up for oats, succeeded by beant 
and wheal. Ky such arraiigeinents, mnde aceoi-d- 
ing to ciruumiiiances, il is an ea^y mailer to prt- 
serve a regular rotation, and to ]>roportion l^e cop> 
crops, to the Quantity of manure collected upon 
the premiaea. 
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7^ increate the quantity •fdmg by tailing. 

T>;e practice of toiling, orfecding horses or cat- 
tle ill the house or rami- yard, is efnineiitly caleu- 
la*.ed to increase tlie qoantity of manure upon ever3r 
farm, and to improTe its quality. 

The Sfiiling ot horses, in the summer months, 
Of) ^recn clover and rye-f^ss, is a pntctice which 
prevails in every corn district, where farm labour 
IS rr^iiUrly executed. The utility of the prac- 
tice does not need the supftort of argument; for it 
is not only economical to the farmer, Imk saves 
nii.ch fatieue to the ponr animal: besiiles, the 
quantity uf dung thcreb? gathered is considerable. 

Oxen and cows, of all sorts, might be supportLHi 
and ted in like mnnner, during the whole of the 
nvw season. It is well known that milch-cows 
have, in several in.ftances, lieen so kept; but it has 
rarely happened, that other descriptions of cattle 
have beeu f«:d for the butcher according to this 
mode, tliough it is perfectly practicable. 

The chief benefit of soiling may be considered as 
arising from the immense quantity of fine dung ~ 
which would thus be accumulated, and which can 
be returne<l to the ground in the 8uoeee«ling sea- 
son, after l>eing properly fermented and prepare<l. 
In all corn-lurms at least thuse of clayey soils, it is 
a work of great difficulty to rot the straw produced 
upon it; and much of it is miwpplied, in conse- 
quence of such suils being naturally unfit for rais- 
ing gn*en winter-crops. 

If a numerous stock of cattle were kept either in 
th(f houjkf, or in separate divisions of the fold-yard, 
all the stniw threshed in the summer months miglit 
be immediately oonvcrteil into dung, the quality of 
which would be equal, if not su|>erior, to what is 
made from turnips consumed at the stake. 

Dung is the mother of gomi crops; and it appears 
that no plan can be devised by which a large quan- 
tity can be so i^asily and cheaply gathered, or by 
wliich straw can be so eftectually rotted and reu- 
lered beneficial to the occupier of a clay-land farm, 
IS the soiling of grass in the summer season. In 
\ won!, the ilung of animals fed upon green clover, 
may justly l>e reckoned the richest of all dung. It 
(nay, from the circumstances of the season, be ra- 
bidly pre[iarcd, and iiuiy be applie<l to the ground 
It a verv early (leriod, much earlier than any other 
lort of dung can be UM;d with advantage. 
To make compottt. 

The use ( ** manure, in the shape of compost, or ; 
ingredients of various (pialitics, mixed together in 
•crtain propoitioiis, has long been a favourite prac- 
hC4.' with many farnK'nf: thougli it is only in par- 
ticular situations that the practice can be exten- : 
lively or profitably executed. The ingreilients 
iscd in these composts are chiefly earth and Kmc: 
iometimcs dung, where the earth is poor; but lime 
nay he i-egarded as the niain agent of tlie process, : 
leting as a stimulus for bringing the powers of the ' 
^eap into action. Lime, in this view, may be con- 
lidered as a kind of yeast, o|»erating upon a heap 
>f earth us yeast does upon flour or meal. It is 
vbviffUit, therefore, that unless a sufficient qiumtiiy 
« given, the heap may remain unf;.'nnented: in 
which cast! little benefit will be derived irum it as 
4 nixnure. 

The best kind of earth for compost is that of 
the alluvial sort, whicii is always of a rich greaby j 
Mibstanue, often mixed with inurl, and in every {"e- > 
3pret vatcnluted to eniiili and imigorate barren 
B{»ils, ebpeeially if they are of a ligiit and o|K-n ij 
tex(ui*e. Old yanis, deep head-lands, and scourings 
>f iliiohes, oH'er themselves as (he basis of coin- 
post middens; bu*. it is proper to summer f:dlow 
them before hand, so that they niMy be entitviv free 
ot' weeds. When the lime is mixed with the soil 
uf thebc middens, repeated luniiiigs are necessary, 



[ that the whole may be mitiMy f i n mfU.d ; id wm 

I carp ia required to apply the fermented man itt 

proper time to the field on which it is to be used 

The benefit of loch a eompoat in nonrialring toili 

ia eren gr-ater than what is gained by dressiBi 

them with dung. 

Lord Mead9mxnk*9 iSrectiong fir making- cssi 
p09t of petU-mof. 
Let the pest most, of whieh eompost it to be 
formed, be thrown oat of the pit for some veeki 
or montlis, in onler to lose its redundant mniitan. 
By this means, it is rendered the lighter to cvnr, 
and lest compact and weighty, when made ap wiu 
fresh dung for fermentation; and, acoordinely, Icm 
dung is required for tlie purpose, thiin if the pit- 
paratiun is made with i>eat taken reccntlr from the 
i»it The i>eat taken from near the suraMe, or st 
a considerable depth, answers equally well. 

Take the peat moss to a dry spot eonnmient for 
constructing a dunghill to senre the field lo be 
manured. LAy the cart-loads of it in two rows, 
and of the dung in a row b«ttwixt them. The duf 
thus lies nearly on an area of the future compo< 
f'anghill, and the rows of peat should be aasr 
enough each other, that workmen, in making sp 
the compost, mry be able to throw them together kr 
the siMide. In making up, let the workmen beghic 
one end; and, at the extremity of (he row of dH|, 
(wnicli should not extend quite so far at thst ead 
as the rows of |ieats on each side of it do,) let them 
lay a bottom of |)eat, six incnes deep and fiftea 
feet wide, if the grounds admit of it; then llirov 
forward, and lay on, about ttm iiiohea of |ieat abott 
the bottom of peal; then add from the side ro*t 
about six iiiohes of peat; then four or five of dvn^ 
and then six more of peat; then another thin lajtr 
of dunr; and then cover it orer with peat at ^ 
end where it was begun, at the two aides, ssd 
above. The compost should not be rmsed abow 
four feet, tm four teet and a half high; otherwise it 
is apt to pffss loo hea\ily on the under partSfSsd 
check the fermentation. When a b^inniiig ii 
thus made, the worktnea will prooeea wonuag 
backwaifls, and adding to the eolumns of eompost, 
as ihry are furnished with the three rows of ma- 
terials directed to be laid down for them. Tlwy 
roust take care not to tread oa the compost, or 
rentier it too compact; and, in proportion as (be 
|)eat ia wet, it should be made up m lumpi^ aoii 
not much broken. 

In mild weather, seven eart-loada of eomnna 
farm-dung, tolerably fresli made, is sufficient fir 
twenty-one cart-loads of peat moss; bat in eoM 
weather, a larger proportion of dung is desinblc. 
To every twenty-eight carts of the eompost, whca 
made up, it is of use to throw on, above it, a earl- 
load of ashes, either made from coal, peat, or 
wocmI; half the quantity of sla«^ed lime, tne laon 
finely powdered the better. 

liie compost, after it is made up, gets into a 
general heat, sooner or later, aeoording to the 
weather, and the condition of* the dung. In sum- 
mer, listen days or sooner; in winter, nut perhaps 
for m'iiiy weeks, if the cold is severe. In tlie fir- 
mer HCHSon, a stick should be kept in it in different 
parts, to pull out and feel now and then; for, if it 
appi^>aches blood-heat, it should either be watered 
or turned over: and, on such an occasion, advanti^ 
mity be taken to mix with it a little fre<di moss- 
The heat subsides after a time, and with great w 
rietv, acconling to the weather, th%* <luiig, and tli« 
)iei*rection of the coiu{>0!it; which shoulil then be 
allowed to be nnt:>iiched, till within iliree wti-ks 
of using, when it should be turned over upside 
down, and outside in, and all lumps brtiken: tliea 
it comes into a second heat; but soon couls »iiJ 
shoidd be taken out for v*e. In this stale tU 
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whcle^ exeent bits of the old decared wood, Mp- 
]tctkn a black free masii, and a^reana like garden 
mould. Use it weight lor weight, at farm-yard 
filing; and it will be found, in a course of oroi>ping, 
fu)lv to stand the comparison. 

f'eat, nearly as dry as G;an1en-mould in seed- 
time, may be mixed with the dung, so as to double 
the volume and more of it. Workmen must begin 
with using layers; but, when accustomed to the 
just praiKirtions, (f they arc furnished with peat 
rnndcrately dry, and dung not lost in litter, they 
throw it ui> ^gelher as a mixed mass, and make a 
less proportren of dung serve for the preparatiqn. 
The rich coarse earth, which is frequently found 
on the surAce of peat, is too heavy lo be admitted 
into this compost; but it makes an excellent top- 
dressing, if previously mixed aud turned over wiUi 
lime. 

/It RentneU method •/ convening' mott into ma^ 

nure. 
The importance of moss as a mannre is now 
generally admitted by all who have had an oppor- 
tunity of making experiments on that aubjeet. The 
Rev. Dr Kimnie, of Kilsyth, having proved the 
utility of filtration, haa recommended, in private 
letters, to water the collected heap of moss for 
•boat ten days,, once each day, very copiously; and 
when that is done, to trim it up to a compact body, 
■ilow it to dry, and to receive a gentle degree of 
heat. The deg^e of heat necessary for accom- 
plishing that end, is sufficient, thouq^h not disco- 
verable by the hand. If it onlv afH^cts the ther- 
mometer a little, it is deelared to be a manure. 
The Doctor also declares, that mosa can be con- 
veiled by filtrating steam through it; and more 
espeditiously still, bv exposing it to a running 
ftream of waten If tbe water |>enetrates the moss, 
it expels ita poisonous qualities sooner and more 
effectually than any other mode ever devised. 
When it ia sufficiently purified by any of these 
means, it m'lst be laid up to dn', and ia in a short 
time ready for applying to the land. 
Uk of lime aa mannre. 
This f*tneral, aUer undei^ing the proceas of 
csleiiuitiiNk., has long been applied by British hus- 
bandmen as a stimulus to the soil, and, in conse- 
quence of such an application, luxuriant crops have 
been produced, e^'en U[)on soils apparently of in- 
ferior quality, and which would have yielded crops 
of triflins; value, had this auxiliary been withheld. 
In fact, the majority of soils cannot be cultivated 
with advantage till they are dressed with lime; 
■nd whether this beneficial effect shall be consid- 
ered as an alterative, or as a stimubnt, or as a 
manure, it will be found to be the basis of good 
liasbandnr, and of more use than all other manures 
jiut together. Wherever lime has been properly 
applied, it has eonstantly been found to prove as 
much superior to dung, as dung is to the rakings 
of roads, or the produce of peat mire. 

In respect of operation, it is immaterial whether 
lime be use<i ai>on gni** land or auminer-fallow. 
Upon old grass lano, it is perhaps best to plough 
first, and to suiumer-fallow in the second year, 
•khen lime can be applied. On new and clean 
frass land, it may be limed at the outset, that is, 
before the plough is admitted. 

To lime moorish soils ia a hazardous business, 
Mnleas dung is likewise bestowe<l: but to reiieattbo 
a[>plieation upon such soils, especially if they have 
jeen sevurel^ cropped, is almost a certain loss; a 
compost of lime and rich earth is, in such oases, 
the only substitute. 

Strong loams and tlays require a full dose to 
bring them into action; such aoila being ca[Mble 
nl' absorbing a greater quantity of calcareous mat- 
ter. Lighter soils, however, require leaa liau: lo 



I stimulate them, and may be injured by adminis- 
tering a quaittity that would prove moderately 
beneficial to those of a hea\'V nature. 

Upon fresh land, or land in a proper state for a 
calcareous application, lime is much superior to 
dung. Its effects continue for a longer period; while 
the crops produced arc of a suixrior kind, and 
less susceptible of iiijurv from the excesses of 
drought and moisture. I^inally, the ground, par* 
ticularly what is of a strong nature, is much easier 
wrought; and, in many instances, the saving of 
labour would almost tempt a judicious farmer to 
lime his land, were no greater benefit derived from 
the application than the opportunity tliereby gained 
of working it in a |>erfc'ct manner. 

It may be ad<led, that though strong soils require 
to be animated with a strong dos(^ of lime, those 
of a light texture will do well with little more than 
half the quantity requisite on the others, especially 
if they ai'e fresh, or have not already received au 
application of calcareous matter. 

Application o/* mart 
In many parts of this islunil, the value of land 
has been much augmented by the application of 
marl. Treating of this article in a pi-actical way, 
it may be divided into shell-marl and earth-marL 
Shell-marl iscom^rased of animal shells dissolved; 
earth-marl is a fussil. The colour of the latter is 
various; its hardness being; sometimes soft and duc- 
I tile, like clay; sometimes hard and solid, like stone; 
' and sometimes it is extended into thin beds, like 
slate. Shell-marl ia easily distinguished by the 
i shells, which always appear in it: but the siniilarity 
; betwixt earth-marl and many other fossil sub> 
stances, rendei's it difficult to ilistinguibh them. 

Shell-marl is very dificrent in its nature from 
clayey and stone marls, and from its effects u)k>ii 
the soil, is commonly classed among the animal, 
manures: it does not dissolve with water as the 
! other marls do. It sucks it up, and swells with it 
I like a sponge. Dr Home says, that it takns six 
times more of acids to saturate it, tlian any of the 
other marls which he had met with. But the great- 
est diffei*ence betwixt the shell-marl and the other 
I marls consists in this, the shell-marl contains oils. 
I It is uncertain if the other marls contain any oiU; 
I but this kind contains them in great plenty. 
! This marl, it would .^.em from the qualities 
which it possesses, promotes vegetation in all the 
different ways. It increases the food of plains; it 
com:ounicatcs to the soil a power of attracting this 
food from the air; it enlarg**s the pasture of |ilants; 
and it pre(»ares the vegetable food for entering 
their roots. 

Shelly aanfi. 
The shelly sand, oflen found deposited in beds 
in tlie crevices and level parts of the sea-coasts, ia 
another substance ca|>able of being employed, both 
as a manure aud stimulant, not only on account of 
ita containing calcareous matter, in greater or Icsa 
propoilions, but also from tlie mixture of animal 
and vegetable substances that are found in it. The 
portion of calcareous matter contained in these 
substances must var^ according to ciraumslances; 
but, when the quantity is aliy way large, and in a 
reduced or attenuated state, the quality is so much 
the more valuable. On that account the quantity 
which ought to be applied to the soil, must be re- 
gulated by the extent of calcareous matter, sup- 
posed, or found, upon trial, to be oonlaiued in tlie 
article. 

Clajfev and aUme mart*. 
The clayey and stone maris are aisunguiHBi'w ••« 
their eoloura, viz. white, black, blue, and pti 
The white, being of a soft oruiiibly nature, is ooii 
sidered to be the beat for iiastiu'e laud; and the 
blue, whicu ia more compact and firm, fir eura 
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hnil. In the dittrieti wh*rt marl it much aied, 
tlitise distinctions of management aie altenGed to, 
tlKMigh either (if the kindt may be omplojed with 
adv^ntage, if the following ruiea are adnered to: 

If marl is of the blue kind, or of any kind that 
is comi>act or firm, lay it upon the land early in the 
•fMMin, so as the weather may mellow it down be- 
1 \rv: t\\v lust plough: and, if on pasture land, let it 
also be early laid on, and spread v^ery thin, break- 
ing any lumps aflerwanis which are not complete- 
\x st'pHnited by the first stireading. If marl ia of 
tV.e white, ur any of the loose or crumbling aorta, 
il neeil not be laid on so carlv; because these va- 
rit'ties break and dissolve afrooit as soon as ex- 
posed to the weather. 

.ilffa marina, or tea-roeed, 

Sea-weod, a plant that grows upon rocks within 
the soil, is driven ashore atlor storms, and is found 
t'l he nn excellent article for manuring light and 
dry soils, though of little advanl^e to those of a 
clayey dcscripiion. This article may be applied 
OH the proper soil with ailvantage to any crop, and 
■IS efTects ai-e immediate, though rarely of lone 
continuance. As the coast side lands of the island 
are, in every case, of sujicrior fertility to those that 
arc inland, wc may attribute this superior fertility 
to the great quantity of manure foimd upon their 
shores, after every storm or high tide, whereby the 
n.'soiirces of the ocean are in a manner brought for- 
wanl for the enrichment of tlie lands locally situ- 
aied for paitiuiimting in such benefits. The ut- 
most attention has long been paid to tlie gathering 
and laying on of this valimble manure; and, from 
the extensive line of British shores, both of the 
main sea and of the numerous estuaries which in- 
«leiit, and as it were divide the main land, an im- 
mense (quantity of sea-weed must anaaally be col- 
leete<l from them. 

. i/tplication of Bea-weetL 

Seif-wee<I is applied at all seasons to the surface, 
and sometimes, though not so i»ro6tnbly, it is mix- 
ed with untro(!den dung, that the process of putre- 
faction may be hastened, (ienerally speakmg, it 
IS at once applied to the soil, which saves labour, 
snd prevents that degree of waste which otherwise 
would necessarily nap|)en. Sea-weed it, in one 
respect, pref<'rable to the richest dung; because it 
does not pro<luce such a Quantity of weeds. The 
s:dts contained in sen- weed, and applied with it, is 
the r*'al cause of the atter^cleanliness. This may 
lie infenvd from the general state of coast-side 
lands, where sea-weed is used. These lands are 
almost constantly kept in tillage, and yet are 
eieauer and freer trutn wecdsthan those in the inland 
situations, where com crops are not so oflen taken. 

When a coast-side farm eontains mixe<l soils, 
the best management is exercised, by applying sea- 
weed tp dry, and dung to day-land. In this way, 
uie full advantage of manure may be obtained, anu a 
farm so circunistaiice<l is of iiitiniteiy greater va- 
lue, with res|;)ect to manuring and lab curing, than 
one which contains no such variety. 
Bunuiiff the gitrface. 

The practice of burning the surface, and apply- 
ing tlie ashes as manure to the soil that remains, 
has been long prevalent in Britain; and is consi- 
dere<l as the most advantageous way of bringiuK in 
aiid imi>roving all soils, where the surface earned 
a csarse swanl, and was composed of peat-earth, 
or other inactive substancet. The boriitng^of this 
siii'face. has been \iewed as the best way of bring- 
ing such soils into action; the ashes, furnished by 
the burning, serving us a stimulant to raise up 
their dormant powers, thereby rendering them fer- 
ule and productive in a supenor degive than could 
ntberwise be accomplislted. 



J^ir Curwen'B futhuL 9f burtang mafatt mSL om 

Mounds of ieven yards In len^pth, and three sad 
a half in breadth, are kindled with 7S Winclieitcr 
bushels of lime. First, a layer of dry toils or 
parings, on which a quantity of lime la spread, 
mixing to<l8 with it, then a covering of 8 iiiciies of 
sods, on which the other half of the lime is spread, 
and covered a foot thick; the height of the mooad 
being about a yard. 

In 84 hours it will take fire. The lime ihouM 
be immediately from the k'In. It ia better to su£ 
fer it to ignite itself, than to eflfeot it bgr the open^ 
tioA of water. When the fire ia fairly kimlled, 
fresh sods must be applied. I ahould rweommead 
obtaining a sufficient body of aahea before any day 
was put on the mounds. The fire naturally risos 
to the top. It takes less time, anil does moie 
work, to draw down the ashea from the top, and 
not to suffer it to rise above six feet. The tonacff 
practice of burning in kilns was more ezpeosivt; 
did much less work; and, in many iuatancci; csl> 
cined tlie ashes. 

1 think it may fairly be nppoaed that the line 
adds full its worth to the quality of the ashe& 
Where limestone can be had, 1 ahould atlvise the 
burning a small quantity in the niouodt, whick 
would be a great improvement to the aahea, aiid,s( 
the same time, help to keep the fire iii. 

The general ailoplingof the system of aurfiweaad 
soil day-burning, is likely to be the moat importsat 
discoveiT for tlie interests of agn^ulture, that hsi 
occurred since tlie introductiou of the tnruip iaio 
Norfolk, bv Lord Townibend. 

Fo bum M0M viith the ashew. 

The following directions for burning mots aloag 
with tlie ashea are of eonsiderable importaaet: 
Begin the fire with dry faggots, furae, or rtia*, 
then put on dried moss finely mineed and vdl 
beaten with a clapper; and when that ia neariv 
burnt down, put on moss less dry, bal «ell minceJ 
and clappe<l, making holes with a proiw to cam 
on the nre, and so adding more nu>aa till a hill ^ 
ashes, something of the sise of a wagon loswl, it 
accumulated, which, when cold, carry to the bn^ 
or store heaps, before the ashes get weC 

JHr Bo9coe*» method of improving' jnaat land 

The best method of improving moaa land, is by 
the application of a calcareous substance in a sofr 
cient quantity to convert the moaa into a toil, sad 
by the occasional use of animal or otlier estraiieooi 
manures, sudi as the course of cultivation, and lbs 
nature of the crops may be found to require. 

After setting fire to the heap and herbage on Ibe 
moss, and ploughing it tlown as far aa praeticdilc, 
Mr Roscoe ploughs a thin sod or furrow with k 
very sharp horse-plough, which he buma in snuU 
heaps and dissipates; co)i«idering it of little ose 
but to destroy the tough woods of the ediophons, 
nardud stricta, and other plants, whose matted 
roots arc almost imperishable. The moat bciuf 
thus brought to a tolerable dry and level aubstauee, 
then plough it in a regular tuirow six inches deep: 
and as smm as pouible after it ia turned op, set 
upon it the necessary quantity of mari, not lessthaa 
two hundred cubic yanis to the acre. Aa the mart 
begins to crumble and fall with the sun or frost, it 
is spread over the land with considerable exact- 
ness; after which, put in a crop as eariy as ponible, 
sometimes by the plough, and at othiera with iKa 
horse-scuffle, or scarifier, according to the nalune 
of the crop; a quantity of manure, setting on about 
80 tons to the acre. Moss land, thus treated, may 
not only be advantageously ^propped the first year 
with green ero^s, as ootatote^ turuipa, lu. bui 
with any kiud of grain. 
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Peat ami pern athet used an manure. 
In the county of Bedford, pent ashes ure sold os 
inanurtr, and are used as a top dressing for clovers, 
■nd sometimes for bariey, at the rate of from 40 
Co 60 Winchester bushels per acre. They are 
tisoally spread, duriiir the month of March, on 
slover; and on the siinMce of the barley -lands after 
the seed is sown. Peat ashes are t.!so admirably 
Qjeful as manure for turnips, and are easily drilled 
vith or over tlie seed, by meaas of a drill-box, 
tonneotefl with a loaded cart. 

Afler the quantity required has been east, a por- 
tion sufficient to kindle a large heap, (suppose two 
aart-loads,) is dried as much as if intended for 
winter's use. A conical pile is then built and 
fired; and as soon as the flame or smoke makes its 
Appearance at any of the crcvie|s, it is kept back 
\r fresh peat, just suffleiently dry to be free from 
water: and thus the f>ile is contmually increased, 
until it has burnt thirty or forty loads, or as much 
mone as may be required. The slower the pro- 
eeas the better; but, in case of too languid a con- 
•uroption, the heap shouhi be stirreil by a stick, 
whenever the danger of extinction seems probable. 
In case of rain, Uie workmen should be prepared 
with some coarse thick turf, with which to cover 
•he sui-fiiee of the cone. 

CotU oaheM itaed at manure. 
Coal ashes may likewise be made a most useful 
article of manure, by mixing with every cart-load 
of them one bushel of lime in its hottest state, 
eowring it up in the middle of the heap for about 
18 hours, till the lime be entirely slake<l, and in- 
eorporating them well together; and, by turning 
the whole over two or thnre times, the cinders, or 
half-burnt (tartsof the coal, will be reduced to as fine 
a powder as the lime itself. The coal-ashes should, 
however, be carefully kept dry: this mixture will 
be fimiMl one of the best improvers of moorish' 
and ben^y land. 

J^£gthod ef burning lime vnthnii kilnt. 
The practice of lime-buniers in Wales has fbr- 
nH»rly been to bum lime in broad shallow kilns, 
but lately they have begtm to manufacture that ar- 
ticle without any niln at all. 

Ther place the lime stone in large bodies, which 
are called coaks, the stones not being broken small, 
as in the onlinar)' metho<I, and calcnie these heaps 
in the way used for pre|iarinr; charcoid. To pre- 
vent the flame from bursting out at the top and 
aides of these heaps, turfs and earth are placed 
against them, and the aiierture partially closrd; 
and the heat is regulated and transfused through 
the whole mass, tiMt, notwithstanding the increased 
aize of the stones, the whole becomes tlioiniughly 
•aleined. As a proof of the sU|)erior advantage 
thai lime burnt in these clamps or ooaks has over 
lime burnt in tne old methml, where farmers have 
ao option of taking either lime at the same price, 
a preference is invariably given to that burned in 
bcMps. This iiracticehas long prevailed in Yorkshire 
and Shropshiie, and is also familiar in Scotland. 
Air Craig^9 imprfn)ed method nf burning clay. 
Make aa obliii^ enclosure, of the dimensions 
uf a small house— say 15 feet by 10— -of green 
tiirf-<ieedB, raised to the height of 5^ or 4 fi*et. In 
the inside of this enclosure aii^pipes are drawn 
diariinally, which communicate with holes letl al 
each corner of th|^e\lerior wall. These pipes are 
formed of sods put on etlge, and the suiice between 
■o wide only as anutlier sotl can easily cover. In 
each of the four sitaces Icfl between the air-nipes 
fiid die outer-wall, a fire is kindled with woofl and 
dry turf, tnd then the whole of the inside of the 
eticlnsure or kiln filled with dry turf, which is 
very srHin on fii'e; and, ort the lop of that, when 
well kindled, is Ihfown ua the olay, in amall quan- 



tities at a time, and repeated at often as neeessaryi 
which must be regulated by the intensity of the 
burning. The air-pipes are of use only at first, 
because if the fire bums with tolerable keenness, 
the sods forming the pipes will soon be reduced to 
ashes. The pipe on the weather side of the kiln 
only is left open, the mouths of the other three 
being stopped up, and not opened except the wind 
should veer about. As the inside of the enclosure 
or kiln begins lo be filled up with clay, the outer 
wall must be raised in height, at least 15 inches 
hi^er than the top of the clay, for the purpose of 
keeping the wind from acting on the fire. When 
the fire bums throup;h tlye outer wall, which it 
often does, and particularly when the top is over 
loaded with clay, the breach must be stopped up 
immediately, which can only be efTectuaily done 
by building another sod wall from the foundation 
opposite to it, and the sods that formed that part 
of the first wall are soon reduced to ashes. The 
wall can be raised as high as may be convenient 
to throw on the day, and the kiln may be increased 
to any size by forming n new wall when the pre- 
vious one is burnt throueh. 

The principal art in ouming consists in having 
the outer wall made quite close and impervious to 
the external air, and taking care to have the top 
always liglitly, but completely covered with clay; 
because if the external air should come in contact 
with the fire, either on the top of the kiln, or by 
means of its bursting through the sides, th^ fire 
will be very softn extinguished. In short, the kilns 
require to be well attended, nearly as closely as 
charcoal-pits. Clay is much easier burnt Uian 
eilher moss or loam;— it docs not undergo any 
alteration in its sha\)e, and on that account allows 
the fire and smoke to get up easily between the 
lumps;^whereas moss and loam, by crumbling 
down, arc very apt to smother th j fire, unless care- 
fully attended to. No mle can be laid down for 
rtfgulating the size of the lumps of clay thrown on 
the kilit, as tliat must depend on the state of the 
fire. After a kiln is fairly set going, no coal or 
W004}, or any sort of combustible, is necessary, the 
wet clay burning of itself, and it can only be ex- 
tinguished by intention, or Uie carelessness of the 
operator, the vicissitudes of the weather having 
hurdiv any effVct on the ftres, if properly attended 
to. VVhen the kiln is burning with great keenness, 
a stranger to the oi>eraCiun may be apt to think that 
; the fire is extin)|;uished? [f, therefore, any person, 
' either througli impatience, or too great curiosity, 
bhould insist on looking into the interior of the 
kiln, he will certaiidy retard and m:iy possibly ez- 
tineuish the fire; — the chief secret consisting, as 
I bctore-mentioned, iu keeping out the eKtemal air. 
I l*he above method of burning clay may be con* 
; sidered as an essential service rendered to i^eul- 
j lure; as it shews farmers how to convert, at a 
! moderate expense, the most worthless barren sub* 
soil into excellent manure. ^ 

To dtfcompote greeen vegetable for manure. 
The following process for the decomposition of 
green vegetables, for manure, has been practised 
i with great success in the counties of Nonolk and 
SufiViJk:-- 

i Place a layer of vegetable matter a foot thick, 
' then a thin layer of lime, altenuitely; in a few 
; hours the decomposition will begin, and, unleHS 
j ]>revented b^ sod.% or a forkful of vegetables, will 
break out into a blaze; this must be guardeil 
against; in 84 hours the process will be completed. 
Weeds of every description will answer Cor vege- 
tables; two pounds' woKh of lime will produce 
manure for four acres. Use Uie vegetables as somi 
after outting as possible, and the Ume fresh from 
the kilu, as distance will allow. 
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Botif nwntre. 
At Hull there is a mill conitnicted for the pur^ 
nose of braising (not pounding) bones; Mnd the 
liiist riihlletl thei*errom is reckoned a sti . i stronger 
manure. The same person selects the best bones, 
which arc sawn into pieces, for button-moulds and 
kitile-luindlcs: and the sawnlust from this operation 
is paiiiculaiiy usufi:! in gardens and hot beds. It 
suits every vegetable, hot-house, or green-house 
pUnt. 

Hone manure is most used in the west of York- 
shire, Hiilderni'ss, and Lincolnshire, and is best 
adapted for cold and light saudj land* The usual 
quantity per acre is 70 bushels, when used alone; 
but when mixed with ashes, or common manure 
of any sort, SO bushels per acre is thouglit quite 
enough. It ih applied at the same periods as other 
manure, and has been founil in this way to remain 
7 years in the ground. The rough |»art of this 
manure, after being 5 veal's in the ground, has 
been gatiim^d off ont: fifld and thrown upon another 
of a ditferent soil, and Ims proved, even tlien, good 
manure 

The bones which are best filled with oil and 
marrow are cerlainlv the best manure; and the 
imrts ^nerally used for buttons and kuife-halls are 
the thigh and shank bones. The powdered bones 
arc dearer, and generally used for hr)t-beds in gar- 
dens, being too expensive for the field, and not so 
durable as bruised bones, yet, for a short time, 
more pi*o<luctive. 

A dry, light, or gentle soil, is best adapted for 
die use of bone-manure; as it is supposed that, in 
land which retains wet, the nutritive part of the 
hone washes to the surface of it and does not in- 
car|K)nite sufficiently with the soil. 

Bruiiied bones are better when mixed with ashes, 
or any other manure, as the juice of the bones is 
then more equally spread over the field. Bone 
manuit: ought to be ploughed into the land in til- 
luge. On the grass the powder should be sown in 
the hand. 

l*his manure is used on land before describeil, 
to the exieiii of several thousand acrt^s in the higher 
nuns of Nottiitghamshire, the Wolds (or higl) 
1 i;;ht land) in Lincolnshire, aud the East and West 
Uiding of Yorknliire. 

Mom u»ed at manure. 
.Moss-earth Mill, without any preparation what- 
ever, operate as a manure to any other soil. The 
extreme coliesiveiiess of clay is oflen a bar to its 
ijnproveroent: pure sand is unproductive from a 
contrary cause. If these are mixed with each 
other, or if moss-earth is mixed with cither, they 
will be cured of these defects. The tenacious clav 
will be rendercil more o|>en; the moisture wifl 
more easily percolate; a greater seoi>e will be given 
tu the roots of plants; they will not be so retentive 
of moisture in wet weather, nor so adhesive when 
diy. 

A mixture of moss amon^ sand will deepen the 
soil, runder it moiH: retentive of moisture, and 
prevent the erop from being so readily iiijurod by 
tlie drouglit. 

But it is much better to bring the moss into a 
e<mrse of putridity by some fermenting admixture 
before it is applied to any toil. If no such mixture 
can be procured, let the mosa-earth be thrown up 
in heaps, first ex|iosed to the frost, and then to the 
other chaneea of weather for a yecror two; and if 
it is turned, some sand or day mixed with it, and 
Che whole exposed for two seasons to the weather, 
it will form a tolerable manure. 

If moss-earth is minutely mixed with newly 
alaked lime, in a powdery state, and laid up fur a 
Ilw months, and once or twice tamed over, well 
broken, and a ff^aM quantity of new lime thrown 



in when turned over, the antiie|»tle qoaltliet of tU 

I mo«s, in the course of a year after being so miti^ 

; will be overcome, and thie moaa brought intoaniie 

of rapid decompoaitton, and therebj forrned iou 

as rood manure as so much stmv, or other Tef^e* 

tablei, that haf* been taken from th<s amble ImmIi. 

I Ih prepare it -toiih kme. 

Dig up the luoss, and throw it into hf»psaftf 
' harvest, or early in winter, ao that the frost Bav 
operate, and in part reduce ita texture, bdoR tbc 
drought forms it into peat. Wheu dug up, aid 
exposed to summer drought, before the fnMt ku 
loosene<l its adhesion, it beoomea a real peal, aad 
will not be again so easily broken down by tk 
weather. 

After being exposed to the weather for a whale 
winter, the moss-earth may be renaoved in ik 
spring to the fielU to whicfi it ia intended to Ik 
, applied, and when it is between wet and in, 
thrown up, and mixed with about a fifth or sixu 
part of its weight of hot nevly-alaked lime, iaa 
powdery state. The moss should be aa much bro- 
ken as possible, and minutely mixed with the liaie. 
Variotu aitbaiancet uiedas manun. 

J. B. Bailey, Esq. lately preaeiited to the Agr> 
cultural Society of Maneliester, the following ai> 
munition of su&stances which may- be applied a»> 
fully as manures instead of atable dung, viz. mud. 
sweepings of the streets, and ooaUaahes; night soil; 
bones; refuse matters, as sweepings and nibbidiof 
houses, ficc. sea-wee<l, sen-shella, and aca giatel, 
river-weeds, sweepings of roads, and spent taancr^ 
bark to mix with lime. Peat or inoaa, decayed ««^ 
geUbles, putrid water, the ashes of weeds, Ice. the 
refuse of bleacher's ashes, soap suda» or ley, put 
ashes, water in-floating, refuse aalt. 

Plaster ofParia lued tu matutre. 

Plaster of Psris is useil as a manure ia Pena«rl- 
vania. The best kind is imnorted fr^m hills ia die 
vicinity of Paris: it is brought down the Seine, and 
exported from Havre de Grace. The lumps com- 
posed of flat shining specula are preferred to those 
which are formed of round particles like sand;t^ 
simple method of finding out the quality is to put 
verize some, und put it dry into an inm pot ofcr 
the fire, when that which is good will aoon boil, 
and great quantities of the fize<l air escape byebul- 
litiou. It is pulverize<l by first nutting it in s 
sumping-mill. The tiner its pulverization the 
better, aa it will th**ix:by be more generallv diflused. 

It is best to sow it on a wet dav. The moat sp> 

R roved ({uantity for grass is six bushels per acK 
To art is required in sowing it mure than makint 
the distribution as equal as possible on the swsra 
of grass. It operates altogether aa a top manure, 
auT therefore should not be put on in tins spring 
until the prtncinal fnists are over and vcvetatioa 
hath begun. The general time for so wi ng ui Ane^ 
rica, is in April, Aiay, June, Julv, Augnst, and 
even as late as September. lu elfeets will geu- 
erally appear in ten or fifteen days; after which the 
growth of the grass will be so great aa to produce 
a lai^ burden at tlie end uf six weeks after sowing. 

It must be sown on dry laiiA, not aubject to bt 
overflown. It has been sown on sand, loam, and 
chiy, and it is difficult to say on whicli it has bdt 
answered, although tlie effect is sooner visible on 
sand. It has been used as a manure in tliis stste 
for twelve years; for, like other manure, its con- 
tinuance very much de|ieuds on \he nature of the 
soil on which it is placed. 

Mode ofapplifing blubber a* a mantire. 

This is a very rich m^redient, as well fur arable 
as iNisture land, when mixed at the rate of one ton 
of blubber to 90 loads of mould, and I chaldron of 
lime, per arre. It must be turned over and puU 
y«riMU{ and vhen it bat lain in this atats thiwt 
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nr four mrnitht, it will beoome fit for aie, and mtj 
r*e put upon the land in sueh qtiantitiet m the qual- 
ity of ihe land to be manured requires. It ia a r&cj 
strong manure, and verr exeellent. 

AppUcatimi o/mamiret to land. 

Early in autumn, after the hay crop is removed, 
IS the most convenient and least objeetlonable pe- 
riod for the purpose. The common practice is to 
Apply manures, during the frost, in the winter. 
But the elastic fluids being the greatest supports 
of vegetation, manures should be applied under 
circumstances that favour their generation. These 
will occur in spring, after the grass has, in some 
degree, oovereu the ground, the dung being then 
ahaded from the siln. After a frost, much of the 
virtues of the dung will be washed away by the 
thi^w, and its soluble parts destroved: and in a 
frosty state, the ground is incapable of absorbing 
liquids. 

Managwitent of arable land. 

Alternate husfaiandfT, or the system of having le- 
guminous and wilmiterous crops to follow each 
other, with some modifications, is practicable on 
cverr aoiL According to its rules, tne land would 
rarefy get into a foul and exhausted state; at least, if 
foul and exhtosted under alternate husbandry, mat- 
ters would be much worse were any other system fol- 
lowed. The rotation may be long or short, as is 
consistent with the richness of the soil, on which it 
ia ezeeuted, and other lecal circumstances. The 
erops eultivated may be any of the varieties which 
ocmpose any of the two tribes, according to the na- 
tare of aoil and climate of the district where the 
rotation is exercised, and where circumstances ren« 
der ploughing not so advantageous as |)asturing, the 
land may remain in grau, tiU these circumstances 
are obviated^ eare being always taken, when it is 
broken an, to follow alternate husbandry during 
che time it H iwder tilla^. 

In thi^ war we think it perfectly practicable to 
follow the utemate ff)rstem in every situation; nor 
do we consider the land being in grass for two, 
three, or four Tears, as a dejKirture from that sys- 
Ipro, if ealled tor by a scarcity of manure, poverty 
of aoil, want of markets for oo:*n, or other acciden- 
tal oireamstancet. The basis of every rotation we 
nold to be either a bare summer fallow, or a fal- 
low on whieh drill turnips are cullivatcMl, and its 
conclusion to be with the crop taken in the year 
preeedinjg a return of fallow or drilled turnips, 
when, ofeoorse, a new rotation commences. 
/Vr«r roiaiion ofcrop». 

According to this rotation, wneat and drilled 
beans are the crops to be cultivated, though clover 
and rye-grass may be taken for one year, in place 
of beans, sliould such a variety be viewed as more 
eligible. The rotation begins with summer fallow 
because it is only on strong deep lands that it can 
be profitably pmctisedi and it may go on for aity 
length of time, or so long as the land can be kept 
elean, though it ought to stop the moment that tlie 
lami gets into a oontmiy condition. A considera- 
ble quHiititr of manure is required to go on suc- 
cc*sMuilv; dung should be given to each bean crop; 
and if tliis crop is drilletl, and attentively horse- 
hoed, tlie rotation may turn out to be one of the 
most profitable that can be exercised. 
Second rotation. 

Upon lo»ms and clays, where it may not be ad- 
\-ist«tile to cairy the first rotation into execution, a 
iiffi'iiMit one van be practised; acconling to which 
fabuur will be more divided, and the usual grains 
nore j^^enurHlly ciilliv»ted;as, for instance: — 

1. fallow, with dung. iL Wheat. 3. Beans, 
drilled ami horse-lioed. 4. Barley. 5. Clover 
•nd rye-grass. 6. Oats, or wheat. 7. Deans, drill- 
ad and horae-boed. 8. Wheat. 



Thia rotation it exeellently ealeulateci to insure 
■B abundant return through tne whole of it, provi- 
ded dung is administered upon ihe clover stubble. 
Without this supply, the rotation would be crip- 
pled, and inferioi* crops of course produced in the 
concluding years. 

Third rotation. 

This rotation is calculated for davs and loams 
of an inferior description to those already treated 
oil 

1. Fallow, with dung. S. Wheat 3. Clover 
and Rve-CTass. 4. Oats. 5. H^ans, drilled and 
horse-hoed. 6. Wheat. 

According to this nitation, the rules of good hus- 
bandry are studiously practised, while the sequence 
is obviously calculateu to keep the land in good or- 
der, and in such a condition as to insure crops of 
the greatest value. If manure is bestowed, either 
upon t^ clover stubble, or before the b«ins are 
sown, 'the rotation is one of the best that can be de- 
vised for the soils mentioned. 

Fourth rotation. 

On tliiA davs, gentle husbandry is indispensably 
necessai^, otherwise the soil may be exiiausted, 
and the produce unequal to the ex^iense of cultiva- 
tion. Soils of this description will not improve 
much while under grass; but unless an additional 
stock of manure can be procured, there is a neces- 
sity of refreshing them in that way, even though 
the pnMluoe sliouTd, in the meantime, be compara- 
tivelv of small value. The foHowing rotation is an 
excellent one. 

1. Fallow, with dung. 8. Wheat S. Grass, 
pastured, but not too early eaten. 4w Graaa. 5. 
Grass. 6. Oats. 

This rotation may be shortened or lengthened, 
according to circumstances, but should never ex- 
tend further in point of ploughing, than when 
dung can be given to tlie fallow break. This is the 
key- stone of the whole; and if it is neglected, the 
rotation is rendered useless. 

Fifth rotation. 

Peat-earth soils are not friendly to wheat unleu 
aided by a quantity of calcareous matter. Taking 
tliem in a general point of view, it is not advisable 
to cultivate wheat; but a crop of oats may almost 
be depended u{>on, provided tlie previous manage- 
ment has been iudiciously executed. If tlie sub- 
soil of (leat-eartn lands be retentive of moisture, 
tlie process ought to commeuce with a bare sum- 
mer fallow; but if such are incumbent on free and 
open bottoms, a ci*op of turnips muy be siibstitutetl 
for fallow, according to which method, the surf^eft 
will get a body which naturally it did not possess. 
Grass, on such soils, must always occupv a great 
space of every rotation, because physical circum- 
stances render regular cropping utterly impracti- 
cable. 

1. Fallow, or turnips, with dung. 2. Oats, of 
an early variety. 3. Clover, and a considerable 
quantity of perennial rye grass. 4. I'asture for 
several years, till circumstances permit the land to 
be broken up, when oats are to be repealed. 

Sixth rotation. 

Light soils arc easily managed, though to pro- 
cure a full return of the profit wbicli they are ca- 
l>able of yielding, requires genei'ully as much 
attention as is necessary in the nian':io;enient of 
those of a stronger description. Upon Ti^lit soils, 
a bare summer tullow is seldom called tor, k% 
cleanliness may be pivserved by growing turnips, 
and other leguminous articles. Grass alau is nt 
eminent advantage u*>on such soils, often }i<-idiiig 
a greater profit than m hat is aflbrilcd by cuiuiiler- 
ous crops. 

1. Turnips. 9. Spnng wheat, or barley. S 
Clover and rye-gi-ass. 4. Oats, or wheat 
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firM of a bnotiful green, and afterwarda red or 
vi'Iliiw, I 111' rtom ending .in a flower. The com 
'» ill riiM'ii in September; but the aun at that season 
not )i«\iiix Ktrmgth enough to dry it, it mutt be 
laid u|xin i-acka, or thin open floora, in dry rooroa, 
and ln-4|iu'ntly turned, to avoid moulding; the 
grains aiv about as big as peaa, and adhere in re- 

S;uUr ro« s nmnd a » hite pithy substance, wliich 
linn* ihf rtr. An ear cunuins from two to four 
hundntl -nins, and is fnmi six to leu inches in 
Uw)i\\i. I lu% are of various colmirs, blue, red, 
« biir. ai»il > flloir. The ni:iiiner of gathering ihi-ni 
i« b% (u:-.MiV down the stems ai.d breaking off the 
r.«r*. lb.- »tim$ an' as br^ as a man*s wrist, and 
|.m4 like h»niStio cane: the pith is full of a juice 
thatt«>te«as sweet at sugar; and the joints are 
ah^Mit a fvvi and a half distant. The increase is 
upwards i«f fi*c hundred told. \.'\Hni a large scale, 
the fcx-d in»v be drilled in alley* like pias; and, 
t»» «a«e diir^inj:, the gn^und niaj be plmiglaed and 
hArn««ed^ •bu-h ".ll »n»wei* vei-ir well. It will 
Urviw upiMi Nil kinds of Und. The ears which 
l-ivw u'».»n drr »nd* land are lest, but hanK*rand 
lUH-r. * I be sr»i« is taken fnim the husk by hand, 
aiitl »h*'i^^:n'und upvHj French stones, makes an 
exK-lle.it rtvHir. of which it yields much more, 
«tlN iiii.*h le»» f»i"a». tb*n wlu-jl does, and exccols 
K u> cni^t. ivi cake*. puddiMjr*. and all other uses 
r\c<i4 bfx-*i. but a »we*-lne** ;»ecHli*r toil, which 
lit til i)»Ker ca«rs makes it a^rveaWe. it here nau- 
^-ux It 1* e\«t:11eiil iVv ff*-»hng p ndtn" and hogs, 
«.-»• :«i:.ii* S«i'» »u:ch hrtler anil »H>.ierthan peas 
.s V*:i.* l'*^' <«.«*is mske Sticr he«lges fi»r 
i ; S. I jC^ xl^-" •'f**-^ r\xM'* iKv ltcl.-ar«the ground 
nx'-.M *wv-\. X * :•' t'.:*lki « « gxHHl 4«'a«on fir nnv other 
t •.• •! »^'''» *'>^ fu! .•»herS',«.tM«''h phjsiie ant, 
iu\ * • ■•• -^^ ■..».^'■»•^ •*! *ii'.u»-» ol ibis grain. It 
«•« -s- »•> * :«:\ *»*-»- Tk' kii'wn in .Vni erica when 
.^ w\*»\%>>> * I vr >,v*.iiJuV.*,and islhere call- 
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\\ Nsm; -« *''v..^; t.> iiu«r«' di«eases than other 
*x* tv «»* '. '■' *-*iM*" »*"*'^»»»». r't^Hx-iallr in wet 
^ ^ ^ s. ,»-xf l.'x%^-» .•!>■ Mi»t9iiiied Innn those dia- 
.%■ *v t» I; II I u- kidtuiv of any otlier cul- 
k V \*^« «<'-^ wlii.ti we HIV aetpiainted. 
.^»* ^-i'*", I i.v;« the jtttiek of insects a* the 
•■■» '.• -4 '.. w?ub. pruiMnly, affei'ts the 
,. .««. « ." i:'*.-.v.,tvU depMxes the grain of 
^ t ,., . -k :«» 1 ■'» m . ti\s'» in.idew on the ear, 
^ I s v^. ■*;.■« iK'AO- wr.S ih, lorce «»f an apo- 
»;, ^ » v. \'X. . * *■■ ■ ^■■■• 4 liu .4' iliiTereiit shades, 
i, 1 , » ■ ■■ o • ■■ • • ^^ »''*;f o4" cup* in which the 

ti ^.» s.^i •-«.*■« f"\'oi \-»»M%t iM" ftv^icy wi-atber, 
... . •.\». » \«. . -.N.* .'1. cit V f wh i-h. when e\- 
.» »» « "i ', «,i ■. vv 'i%i viiM't-riiilile on the 
,...,. . .. « i.. ••* ^ • »•« -'u- ,*r. lu M {-ivater or 
.....»,*"-•** '^•" '1 * ■ * ^■*l ciiv«iM«taiiee#. l^et 

, i»... .X *' ■•«.»» o« tw.>.tt'k«>i- «m*li w,.|i. 

, .. . . = • »••■*• I »^«^•»v^• wia »*s»n be Mtisficd, 

,, . • . » » ^ • »■■ l..t»*'« i ploiM 41V coiili-»eted 

.. ». ■ '*.■■'** %;.i.-u<. ol whitt r.iay iKM-alU 

•' ■• v'Hiiti I'hi^ihv'rdiTlUMy 

• ..•;.« ,v N'v-i-. bill i« must falul 

. . ' *■■ . . !i 'u- i« «■ ^YAiix is lorminc 

^- ' '.* ». .' »i *i .^'1 ejiilirr htH^e; and 

I ■•n' '• .^*''"* '*^ ■■«..*.! Uu- |.Uiit w ill theiv- 

.1. I .« •*-**-^- ' » ^-'^'^it'i.viwvifterwimls 

.... .•:..-»• t '' •* ''^ '• <'«'npl^**l»^'t-diiiHy ni»t 

. .. 1 ■ .-' '• • ■'\ '' * ' •.* ^V':*^-«r !«lurlheKrain 

. ...» ..■ •'''*"**'* J>tiU-d»ui»ge will be 

. ..«• ■■«»■• '^ ' . . 

\i. . * " "•\* '^* '■•■^*^' ■•* a diKenw which af- 
^.., .u ^-. MiJ I* biwij^lu ^»tt by causes aome- 
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what aimilar tothote whirfi omahoii blight, fho^ 
at a more advanced period c^ the aeaaon. If tlm 
disorder cornea on iromediatelT after the fine 
appearance of the ear, the ttrmw will alao be sf> 
fected; but if the grain ia nearly or fully fomcd, 
then injury cm the straw is not mudli diaeeriiible. 
We have seen a crop which earned wheat that vss 
mildewed, where tne straw waa perfectly fnrsb, 
though, indeed, thit rarely happena. A seveir 
mildew, hoaever, efTectuafly preventa both com 
and straw from making any further progress, the 
whole plant apparently going backward rverr day 
till existence in a manner crasea altogether. Soom* 
thing akin to mildew ia the gum or red oakv, 
which, in all warm moist aeatona, attaehet itself 
to the ear and oUen occasioua considerable dam- 
agi>. All these different iliaordera are generally 
accompanied bv insects; which animaicalK, by many 
people who taiie the effect for the cauae, are ci«- 
sidvred, though without the least foundation, si 
the authoit of the mitchief that foUowt. Their 
appearance, however, may justly be attributed to 
the diaeate<l ttale of the [daiit; for wherever putre- 
faction takct ]daoe, either in animal or vegetable 
aiibatances, the pretence of these inaecta will newt 
■be wanting. 

Butt. 
Another disorder which effeeta wheat, and by 
teveral people denominated the real ruat, isbrongbl 
on by excetaive heatt, which oceaaion the planu 
to suffer from a privation of nourish roent, and b^ 
come sickly and feeble. In thit atrophica! Mate, 
a kind of dutt gathers on the ttalk and lea vet, 
which increates with the disease, till the nlant is 
in a great measure worn out and exliauyted. The 
onlv remedy in thit eate, and it it one that eanaoC 
eatily be administered by the liaml of man, is a 
plentiful supply of moisture, by which, if it ia re- 
ceived before dmsum^uion is too far advanced, the 
crop is benefited in a degree proportional to the 
extent of nouridiment ivcei««d, and the stage at 
which the disease has arrive<l. 

Imfiropritrtu ofavising mildewed -mheni. 
Some iM;ople have recommended the towing of 
blighted ami mildeweil wheat, becauac It will ve- 
getate; tliuu{;li certainly the recommendation, if 
can-ietl into practice, would be attended *Tith immi- 
nent danger to those who attempted it. I'hat light 
or defective wheat will vegetate and produce a 
'ydant, we aiv not disposed to contradict; but that 
It will ve^elate as briskly, or put out a atem of equal 
stren«;lh, and GU|iable of withstanding the severe 
winter blasts, as those produced from sound seed, 
we must be excused fur not believing. Let it only 
be considered, thai a plant .of young wheat, unleM 
when very eaiiy sown, lives three or four months, 
in a great measure, ui>on the nourishment which it 
derives fi-oni tlie i»an>iit seed; and that tiicli nour^ 
ishment can, in no view of the subject, be so great 
when the parent is leun and emaciuled, as when 
sound, lie:dlhy and \igoroua. Let it alho be re- 
membered, tliat a plant produced fnim the bekt 
and weightiest seed, must, in every ouae, under a 
{NUiy ol other ciix'umstances, have a hlronger con- 
stitution ut tile outset, wliiuh neccttarily qualifies 
it to (lutli on with greater energy when the teasuii 
i>f growth arrives. Indeed, the economy of natu;-e 
w oidd bv over-turned, had any other re.iult follow- 
ed. A breiHlcr of cuttle or sheep woulil not act 
mo L' foolibhly, who trusted that a deformed dimi- 
nutive bull or ram would produce himgiiod hti»ck, 
than the corn farmer does w ho uk^s unsound or im* 
<«crfccl aeed. 

'I\t rmtvwe tite mi\lca on vhrut. 
A aolutiou of c<nnmon salt in wiiier, in the |Jt>- 
portifm of a |iound to a gallon, is an excellent iv- 
medy for the miklew on eoru. After spriukliitg 
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Ifirec or four dafi, the mildew will diaanpeiir, 
•esvinr only a dJioolotiilion on the stmw where it 
I* MS oetlrojed. The bett and most eifpcditioui 
waj of appljrinr tlie mixture i« with a flat bniuli, 
auch as is used br white wailiers. The ui»erator 
naviiie a pail of the mixture in one hand, with the 
other lie dips the brush into it, and mukes ilia re- 
gular easts as when sowing com broad-east; in this 
w»? he will readily get over ten aercs in thoi day, 
•ltd with an assistant a great deal mo^;. About 
two hogsheads of the mixture will suffice fur an 
acre. Wherever the mixture touches, the milflew 
iromediatelv dies. 

Fb prevent mildew in roheaU 

Dissolve 3 oz. and S drachms of sul|]|^te of cop- 
per, ooppcras, or blue vitriol, in 3 gallons and 3 
quarts, wine measure, of cold water, fur every three 
bushels of grain that i* to be prepared, into ano- 
tlier vessel ca{Uible of eonlaining from S3 to 79 r 
wine gallons, throw from 3 to 4 Winchester bush- 
els of wheat, into whieli the prei»arud liquid is 
iMMired, until it rises 5 or 6 inches above the com. 
stir it thorutiglilv; and carefullv remove all that 
swims on the surfUee. After it has remained hulf ^ 
ail hour in th«* preparation, throw the wheat into a ' 
basket that will allow the water to escnpe, but not I 
the grain. It ought tlien to bd immciliately wash- j 
ed io rain, or pure water, which will prevent any | 
risk of its injuring the germ, and afterwards the 
seed ought to be dried before it is sown. It may 
be preserved in this shape for mdiiths. 
To prevent the emnt in rafieat. 

Liming the seed by immersion is recommended 
by a French writer, as the only preventive war- 
ranted by science and sanctioned by ex(ierience, 
and the following is given as the method in which 
theproeess Is best f)erf»rmcd: 

To destroy the germs of the blight in 4^ busliels 
or 456 lbs. of com, about 6 or 7 gallons of water 
must be used, as grain may be mure or leu dry, 
and from 35 to 4S ounces avoirdupois of quick 
lime, according as it may be more or less caustic, 
and aceonling as the seed may have more or less 
of the bli^t. Boil part of the water, black the 
lime witli it, and then add the rest. When joined, 
the heat of the water should be such, tliat the hand 
can with diflicnity bear it. Pour the lime water ] 
u\H>n the com placed in a tub, stirring it incessant- j 
ly, first with a stick, and afterwiinls with a sho- ; 
vel. 'Die liquid shouhL at first, c«)ver the wheut, j 
three or four fingers* brAdlh; it will soon beab- 
aurhcd by the grain. In this state let it remain co- 
vered over for 84 hours, but turn it over 5 or 6 
times during the day. Such (larts of the liquor as 
will drain off, may then be separated, when tlie 
com, af^er standing a few hours, in order tlmt it 
miiy run freely out of the hand, may be sown. If 
not intended to be used immediately, the limed 
wlieat should be put in a heftji, and moved once or 
twice a day till dry. Ex|M:nence has proved tliat , 
limed grain (germinates sooner than uiilimed; and, 
as it carriirs with it moisture suflTiuient to develop 
the embryo, the seed will not sulifer for want ot 
rai|i; iiiseits will not attack it, the acrid taste of 
the lime being offensive to them; and, as every 
grain germinates, a less quantity is requjsite. In 
tiict, the grain being swelled, the sower hlling his 
h:iiid at usual, will, when he has sown C5 handsful 
ol' linicfi corn, havoi, in reality, only usee! b'i. As 
blight<.d grains preserve, for a long time, the power j 
of germinating, the careful farmer, wSiose grain 
has been touched, should carefully sweep out the ; 
ci-e>ivcs in the walls, and cracks in the floors of 
'ii3 bam, and take great puiiis to clean them tho- 
roughly. 

Another method. 
A tub IS aaed that baa a hole at bottom, for a 
8U 



spigot and faucet, £xed in a wisp of straw, to pre- 
vent anv small pieces of lime passing (as in brew 
ing). To 70 gallons of water, add a com biishe* 
of Unslaked lime, stir it well till the whole is mix- 
ed, let it stand 30 hours, mn it off into another tab 
as clear as pouiblc (as practised in beer); add 43 
pounds of salt, which, with stirring, will sron dis- 
solve; this ia a proper pickle for brining and liming 
seed- wheat without any obstacle, and greatly fiici- 
litates the drilling. 

Steep the wheat in a broad-bottomed basket, 94 
inches diameter, and twenty inches deep, miming 
in the grain gradually in small quantities, from Ui 
to 13 gallons; stirring the same. What floatn^skim 
off, and do not sow; then draw np the basket, tn 
drain the pickle, for a few minutes; this may be 
performed in haff an hour, and when sufficiently 
pickled, proceed as hefoitt. The wheat will be 
nt for sowing in 24 hours, if required^ but for 
drilling, two hours pickled will be beat; and pre- 
{lared tour or five days before. 
<Mr jHender»on*» mkhod of preventing tmut m 

wheat. 

Take of best sof^ green soap, maile from fish-oil, 
I pound, and of scalding water, 4 gallons. Put the 
soap into a glazed vessel with a small portion of 
the water; continue stirrino;it, and add (he water 
as it dissolves, tiil the whole is a perfect ley. It 
should be use<l about 90 deg. of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, or new-milk warm. Put the wheat into 
a tub, and |>oor on it a quantity of the liquor suffi 
cient to cover it completely, and throw a blanket 
over it to preserve the h^-at Stir it every ten 
minntcs, and take oft' the scum. When it liaa 
remained in this manner fur an hour, draiu tiie 
liauor from the wheat through a sieve, or let the 
tub be fumished with a drain bottom like a brew- 
ing vat Let the liquor which was drawn ofK stind 
a lew minutes to subside, and then uour it ofTtlie 
sediment liepeat the operation till the whole 
(quantity is steeped, only observe to add, each 
time, as much hot ley as was observeil b^ the for- 
mer steeping. Dry the wheat with quick lime, 
and sow as soon as convenient. It will keep ten 
dars after steeping; but should be spread thin on 
a <)rT floor. 

1 nree pounds of soap, and 18 gallons of water, 
will steep half a ball of wheat If a tub with a 
drain-bottom is used, such as a hogsheait, with a 
spigot to draw off the lev, 4 ounces of soap, and 1 
gallon of water scalding liot, will preserve a stock 
of warm ley sufficient for any quantity of wheat; 
and, allowing 5 minutes for draining, five bulls mat 
be done in 11 hours. The operation sliould be 
performed in a clean place, at a distance from 
barns and granaries, the roofs ot which may be 
observed hanging full of smut. The refuse of 
smutted wheat sliould be buried deep in tlie earth, 
and not thrown to the dune-hill, from wjiidi it 
would be conveyed to the field. 
Aihuantagei of reafrinff com before being perfectly 

ripe, 

M. Cadet de Vaux has lately recommended, at 
an imiioi'taiit and useful innovation, the reaping of 
com oefore it is perfectly ripe. This practiett 
originated with M. Salles, of the Agricnlturul So- 
ciety of Beziers: |;rain thusi'enped (say eiglit davs 
before it is ripe) is fuller, larger, and finer, and is 
never attacked by Uic weevil. This was proved by 
rcapiiif one half of a piece of corn-field, as recom- 
mended, and leaving the other till the usual time. 
The early reaped portion gave a hectolitre (about 3 
bushels) uf corn more for an acre of land, than the 
later^rea^ied. An opial quantity of flour from 
eaeh was made into bread; that made from the 
com reaped green gave seven pounds of bread 
wore thao the otlier, in two bashela. I'be weevil 
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•ttaekod ihe ripe corn but nnt the fp'een. The 
iiro|M;r liint' for renpinc'is when the grain, pressed 
(ielwi.*eii tKc finf^vrs, luis a douf^hy ap[H*iininre, 
like bread just hot from tlie oven, when passed in 
tiie sane way. 

'/ o manage the wheat harvett. 
It is iidva»tag;enu« to cut wheat before it is fully 
ripe; but, in Mscertuiningthe proiier state, it is ne- 
Mtwiry to diHcruniDUte between the riiK-ncss of the 
straw und the riix-Micss of the grain; for, in some 
seasons, the straw dies upwards, under which cir- 
cumMarrc, n field, to the eye, may appe^^r to be 
completely fit for the ucklc, when, in reality, the 
grain^s imiicrfi-ctly consolida(e<i, and periiaus not 
iniioh removed from a milky state. '1 hougli it is 
obvious that under such circumstances, no further 
benefit can be conveyed from the root, and that nou- 
rishment is wiiMicld the roomrnt that the roots die: 
yet it (toes not follow that grain so cit^umstanced 
stiould be immediately cut; because, after that ope* 
ration is performed, it is in a great measure tieces- 
larily drjtriveil of ever)* benefit from the sun and 
air, both of which have greater influence in bringing 
it to maturity, so long as it remains on foot, than 
wh(>n cut down, whether laid on the ground or bound 
up in slieavcs. The s^te of weallier at the time 
also deserves notice; for, as in moist, or even va- 
riable weather, e\er)' kind of grain, when cut pre- 



merly sown, in Britain, upon lands that had bcca 
|M*eviously summer falloweiJ, or were in high eon* 
dilion; but this mode of culture being in a grt4 
measure renoaneed, the eommou sort, which ad- 
mits of being sown either earij or late, is no* 
generally used. 

The most |iroper seed aeaton ia any tine is 
A]>ril, though we have seen good eropa prodUec<l, 
the saed of which was sown at a much later period. 
T9prrpare th^ ground. 

Bariey is eliiefly ^aken atier tumipa, aoroetines 
after peas and beans, but rart^ly, by g(K>d fiirnt«% 
either after wheat or oais, unless under special rir^ 
cumstanccs. When sowii after turoips, it isgene- 
ralljr taken with one furrow, which is given as fii^ 
as the turnips are consumed, the |;round thvs re- 
ceiving much benefit from the spring frosts. But 
often two or more furrows are necessary for tbe 
fields last consumed; because, when a spriug 
drought sets in, the surface from being (Miaclied by 
J the remo^'al or consumption of the crop, gets so 
hardened as to render a greater quantity of plou^t- 
ing, hari'owing, and rolling necessary, tlian woukl 
otherwise be called for. When sown after beaoi 
and peas, one winter and one spnng ploughing 
are usually bestowed: but, when after wheat or 
oats, three ploughing are necesanrr, so that tbe 
ground may be put in pro|)er eonditioii. Tbeie 



maturely, is more ex|>o«ed to damage than when ■ oi>erations are very ticklish in a wet and backward 
completely ripened. All these things will be stu- jl season, and rarely in that case is the grower paid 
died by tlic skilful huslmndinan, who will aliu) || for the expense of his labour. Where land is ia 

such a situation as to require three ploughiogs, 
befftre it can be seede<l witli barley, it is better to 
summer fallow it at once, than to run the risks 
which seldom fail to aceomp-my a quantity of 
spring labour. If the weather be dry, moisture ii 
lo»t during the different processes, and an imper- 
fect braird nevesMrilv follows: if it be wet, the be- 
nefit of ploughing IS lost, and all the evils of a wet 
seed time are sustained by the future erop. 
i^uintiiy of teetL 
The quantity sown is different in different cases 
aoconling to tlie (pialily of the soil and oth«H* cir- 
cumslancvs. Upon ver}* rich lands, eiglit pecki 
|>er acre are sometimes sown; twelve ia very con- 
mon; and, upon poor land, more is aouietimei 
given. 

By good judges a quantity of seed is sown suffi- 
cient to insure a full croii, without depending oa 
its sending out ofTstets; iiiy;cd, where that is done, 
few otfbuts are produced, Ae cix>p grow's and ripens 
equally, and the grain is uniformly good. 
•>//' jCr Cuvtttey^i invention for hummelufig barleii. 
This invention is extremely simple, ami the co*ii 
only 3«. It is a liit of notched stick or bar, lined 
on one side, with a thin platu of Iron, and just the 
length of the ntllers, fixed by a screw-bolt at each 
eud to the inside of the cover of the drum, about 
the middle of it, so a« the edge of the said notched 
stick is about one-eigluh of an inch Ironi the arms 
of the tirum as it goes i*ound. Two minutes ai-e 
bufficient to put it on, when its openitioii is WHiite<I; 
which ia when putting through the bear tlie second 
lime; and it is easily taken off. It ruba off the 
awns or spikes to admiration; and by |mttiiig ifie 
grain another tiuie through the mill, it will rub 
tlie husk off the ends of the pickle so entiivl}, 
that it is umiecessary to sow it afterwards. 
To /Mnvst bat-lty. 
More care is re<[uired in the hur^esting of bar- 
ley, than any of the other white crops, even in tlie 
best of seasons; and in bad yean it is ol\en found 
very difficult to save it. Owing to the brittleness 
of the straw, after it has reachctl a certain i)erio(l, 
it must be cut down; as, when it is sutlercd to stand 
longer, much loss is sustained by the hreakiii£| ol 
tlie beadii Od that aeooonty it is eut at a uua 



take into consideration the dangers w liich may fol- : 
low, were he to {lermit his wheat crop to remain | 
uncut till completely ri[»ciuMl. The danger fi*om 
wind will not be fust bight of, es(>eciuny if the 
aeason of the e<iuinox appronches; evcu the quan- 
tity droiqietl in the field, and in the staek-yard, 
when wheat is over ripe, is an object of eonsitlera- 
lioii. Taking all these things into view, it seems 
prudent to have wheat cut before it is iiiUy ri[ie, 
as les:i damage will be sustained from acting in 
this way than oy adopting a contrary practice. 

If the weatlier be dry, and the straw clean, wheat 
may be carted to the stack-yard in a few duys; 
iiideeti, if quite i'i|>e, it may be stacked immedi- 
ately from the niekle, especially when not meant 
for early threshing. 80 long, however, as any 
inoistui-e reniuiiis in the straw, the field will be 
found t(f be the best siuek-yard; and where grass 
{»r wcetis of any kind are mixed with the crop, 
patience must be exei'tetl till they are decayed and 
dried, lest heating be occasioned. 

Havicy. 
Next to wheat, the mont valuable grain is bar- 
ley, especially on light and shaqi soils. 

It is a tender gniiii, and easily hurt in any of the 
stages of its growth, particularly at seed time: a 
heavy shower of rain will tlien almost ruin a crop 
on the best prepared land; and in all the after pro- 
cesws, gi-eater puiiis and attention are ivquired to 
insure success, than in the case of other grains 
The hat vest pr-jeess is diffirull, and oHeii attended ! 
with dangi'r; even the thnibhing of it is nut easily j 
executed with machines, because the4iwii ^nvrally ' 
Miheix's to the gruin, an.l renders sei>ai-ation from 
the str.tw a trouUleMiiue la»k. Barley, in fact, is 
VHised at greater exiienic than wheat, and generally 
speaking, is a more hazardous crop. Except uj>on 
rich and geiiiul soils, where climate will allow 
w heat to be [icrfecily I'earetl, it ought not to be 
cultivated. 

Vm'ietiet of bai'iey. 
Bai ley may be tlivided into two sorts, eariy and 
late; to which may lie adde<l a bahtanl variety, 
culled biNtr or bigg, which affords similar nutri- 
ment or substance, though of inferior quality. 
Iuai4y barley, under Yarious ntinva^ wat m^i 



wtim the gnln li loft, tnd the itriv n 
prufiortiaii af it( RMural juioe^ con* 
<(>iin»* longtime in Uw Held, l^-'- 



l«Kd, or the ttnw tuSkientlj drj. 
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mgml ■out aftfr Sehig Ihareudilr vetted. The ar)^ 
...ently re- nricliet we much inure^ulile lo Ihric Ivuri lliin 
cither the || IkeUleMwi, bveiUM Itie grsin put* n 
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inilt which, if o»c or iwa niieningi ire 
. . liik oT the ituK nar the b^Itois. in- 
■urei » complete i sirBUlatJDn oT air u not onlj' 
to prevent henling, but la prciene the gniD trum 
lieeoiuiuf mutt]'. 

Fantutt »/ cotf . 
or thiagnin thenrietict are more numeroai 
thin of ui; other of iheeulmircroui tribe. Theie 
vwielic) euaiiM of what » ulli:i] the oommon a*l| 
the AngiK out, vliicb ii conaiili^rcil M in iniiiroii,-<l 
mriaj of Uw other) the PaLind att; the Frluilan.l 
am Ibd red oiU; the ilun ou; the Tirtir, or Sibe. 
ruu 0M( liKt the pMalDC oil. The Poland and 
IhiulDB tirletiea «rc beat ■dniileil Id rich Milai the 
red oat for lute ciioiateaj aiid the other ¥arit.-tlea 

Itlea ire eura))Owd. The TirUr, or Biberiin 
kind, though very hunlf ind prullBe, ia miieh out 
-^ — E, being or aeoirae aubabiiiee, luil unprodiic- 



I'lTe uf ineul. 
cullinlud, and ilie 



e of Polan. 



ii now much eiruirnaeribed, aiuee potatoe oaU 
were inlriKlueed, ihe Ulter being eonaiileretl, b; 

vijiie, ill ercry reaueet, when! Ihe nil i* ricli aoil 
]iropci4j eultinitu, 

'A prtpare the grmtad. 

Oali arc chieflr wwri after gnu); •ooieliniei 

upon land not rieh enou)rh for wheat, that hud been 

nip*; oheii after barlCT, and rare]; utter wheat, 
liiileMeruat-croiiiiing,!!^!!!! paitiuular circuniHiii. 
eea, bnomei ■ nviu-'UM? evil, iitn [iliMgbiiig ii 
gelienilly given tu the grmai land), naiullv In the 
IDOMli of JaMUUT, ao that the belii;lil of tnilt nuy 
be gained, and Ihu land •uffieientl]' nielluwul fur 
receiving tbe harrow. In lame eiaet a tpi'ing fur- 
r-jw ia IP'reD, when nuU tucceed wheat or bark.)-, 
L-apruiiMr when grait aeeils are to aneaniiiwiv tlie 
eruii. The iwatoHta, bnthin^UMMit)' an. ipiiilily, 
arc nlwan (hoie wliich tueewd graM; iiHlwd, ■■<■ 
kind of grain leeBii better qnalilied by iiatuiv fur 
Kini;iiq( npim gniia land (hiii oaia; ii a full crop 
it luiially obiaini'd in thii lirat iiiklaiiee, and tbe 

FiTXn twelve to uigliiceu jHxka of kciI ia gene- 
mil; alUacd la the SeottJth aeni of itronml, no* 
mnhwt Ititlw riotUKMof the kmI, and the vjiricty 
ilent it may bv ixinarkeil, Ihal 



iliat !■ eultivHiiil. 



t* bc^i til 



. . an of wt) other kind. If lJiidiie(|iiall}' 

wHl eultivateil, tliere ia little duubt bnt that Iln; 
like ipiinlity ot' lecil i^veu when barley ia LiiUi- 



damage wluiii under tin hartett iiroceu, eict'jit I laixl fnrru'a, which eoneimlca lue whole proiea) 
bvm Tiifb winda or Iran abeddin^ when o^ued U Tbii la Uws otiut apiiroved way of ilnliiot bCMih 



:ady for 



danger from ibedding afii-r raint i> canal 

the audi. Under every managEmenl, ho> . ._, _ 
ireater quanllly of Mrly oala will be loat during 
tlie harveil proaeia than of late onei; beeauie Ihe 
Utter adhere Grmlj- to the atraw, and conieiiuedtly 
do not dni[i ao eatily a* ihe fonnEr. 
'/ « ddUvalc rgt. 
Rye oaghl nerer la be lown upon wet wila, nor 

Upon downi, link), and ell toft 



whieh h 



lud, if one. 



vered in, will 



any of the culiniferoua tribe. The HMeral pre- 
ceiKi may be inpirdL'd i» ncirlv tlie lame witb 
thoK recammi^ndBd for mlieal, wiih the tingle ei 
c«|>liDn of pickling, which ne doet not require. 
Uye nuy be town eilher in winivr or apring^ 
Uiougli liie winier-teeiled Reldt are ir^wratly 
biilkieM anil moat tiroductive. It mij tucceed 
either tunimcr fallow, cloier ortumiiiai eveaallei 
oaia, gaud cropi have been raiied, and where tuvh 
cmpi an! nilivd, the land will alwaya be Ibund in 
good oondilioii. 

To cultivate ftiivu, 
Ueana naturaliy lueuecd a culiniferoat emp: and 

the varicliei are fuUawed, proriiled llie ground ia 
in deueni irder, and not worn out by Uie (mriuu* 
eru[>. The furruw uught tu be giicn early in win- 
ter, and a> deep la pouible, thai the earth miy bv 
aulGsienlly luowncd, and room atbrdvd fiir the 
molt of tliejdiiil to Mearsb fur the reiiuiiite nour- 
iiiimenl. Tlie lint furivw it uwallv given aeroH 
the Geld, wbKli ia tlie beat nicllioil wlieo ddIt one 
tpriiig furrow it inlendedf but a> it ia now Moer 
biined, Ihal two a|iriiY fnrrowt are highly adran- 
tigeont, the mw in winter might to bii given In 
leiigih, » hioli lay* the ground in a better iituitioa 
fur reaialing the raiiit, and reinlen it aouier dry ia 
•IN'iiiB, lliau can be llw eate when |du»glieil ueruil. 
l)ii tlie ui|ifiuaition, tbal tbiw fiirruwi an- to b> 
Ijivuii, one in wiuier, and two in api'ing, tue M- 
luwiDg i> Ihe uiuit eligible |ire)Dr.>li m: 
^ipprwtd iHwIet af iMUog. 
The laud being plongbeil in Kngili aa eari* ia 
winter aa iaj>RH'lu.-able, mid Ihe gaw and lieMlfuid 
furruwa tufluueuily dijajeil uul, take iIh; aecuud 
furruw iKru» the fint at aunn at tlw ([ruunii ia dtj 
ciKiUgli ill tpriui^to uinleruottK uperatiuut water- 
furruw it iiiiiui'ilMlvly, anil dig again tlai gav and 
beud-Uiid I'ui'niaa, otiKrwite lEie benvllt of the 
■evund furi'iia uwy be Uiil, 'I'liii beiiur dune, 
leave luv fi Id lur ainne day^, till il i> tiineivnlly 
1I17, wIku 11 cut uf llie iianuwa beeomet ueeet^ 
Ti.nu ihut llie uirf.ee may be k-iullud. Then 
enter « illi Uie ptuu^bi, and funn llw diill^ wbieb 
nre Keiu-ii Ji) iiuulv n|i with au intrrvai uf t!i iwliv*. 
Ill tile bulliiit uf Ihit interval, deyuait Ihe teud hjr 
a drill-l>an>.w, and ruvcriM or ilil out llw drilU 
tocuver lite teeil, whivit Bniahea Ihe pruceulbr 
Ifaciiiiie. In ten w twelve dHva alteroardt, ao. 
eunliujt lu the ttale of the wrHilier, crutt-barrow 
llie ib'illn, ilwreby levelling Ib^ ielil fur tlie boring 
proeeiv Waler-futniw the whole in a ueai man 
■ - . - .1 '.rtel llie gaw and til "■ ' 
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The ncxl belt it to |p?e only one ipring furrow, 
and to ran the driU-barrow after every third 
plough, in whieh way, the intervula are nearly of 
the nroe extent as already mentioned. Harrowing 
ia aderwarda required, before the young plants 
reach the aurfiwe, and water-furrowing, kc. aa 
above described. 

Dung is oflun given to beans, etpeeiaMy when 
they succeed wheat wtiich had not received ma- 
nure. The beat way is to apply the dung on the 
stubble before the winter furrow is given, which 
greatly facilitates the afler process. Used in this 
way, a fore stock must be in hand; but where (he 
farmer is not so well |irovided, spring dunging be- 
comes necessary, tlioup;h evidently of less advan- 
ta^. At that season, it may either be put into tlie 
drills before the seed is sown, or spread upon the 
aorfaee and ploughed down, aecoraing to tlie na- 
ture of the drilling process which is meant to be 
adopted. Land dunged to beans, if duly hoed. Is 
always in high order for carrying a ciop of wheat 
in succession. Perhai>s better wheat, both in re- 

rt of quantity and quality, may be cultivated in 
way, tlian in any other mode of sowing. 
DriUing machinet. 

Different machines. mivc been invented for drill- 
inj^ beans; but the most common and handy is one 
ofthe narrow form. I'liis hand drill is pushetl 
forward by a man or woman, and will, aceording 
as the brush or director is lowered or heightened, 
sow thicker or thinner, as may be expetlient and 
necessai^. Another machine, drau n by a horse, 
and 80wmg3 drillsat a time, has been constnicted, 
and, upon flat lands, will certaiiily distribute the 
seed with the most minute exactness. \J\wn un- 
e<|ual fields, and even on those laid out in high 
ridges, the use of this machine is attended with a 
degree of inconvenience sufficient to oalance Its 
advanLtgea. The hand-drill, therefore, in all 
probabilitr, will be retained for ^neral use, though 
(he other is cajiable of performmg the work with 
minuter regularity. 

Quantity of teed. 

Ijcss than 4 bushels ought not to be hazarded, if 
H fill crop is exiiected. We seldom have seen 
thin beans turn out well, unless the soil is particu- 
Inrly rich: nay, unless the rows close, weeds will 
get away after tlie leaning process is finished, 
theivhy dixappointing the object of drilling, and 
rendering the system of little avail towards iLeep- 
ing the ground in gtKxl condition. 
Hoeing proceu. 

Beans are cleaned in various ways; Ist. By the 
hand hoe. 2d. By the scraper, or Dutch hoe. 
d<l. By a plough of small dimensions, but con- 
strtictefl upon the principles ofthe approved swing 
plough. Ploughs with double mould-boards are 
likewise ustMi to earth them up; and, with all gcMxl 
managers, the weeds in the drdls, which cannot be 
touched by the hoe, are pulled out by the hand, 
otherwise no field can be cuusidcred as duly 
cleaned. 

In treating of the cleaning process, we shall 
confine ourselves to the one roost suited to the 
generality of bean soils. About ten or twelve days 
afkcr the young plants have apiieared above the 
surface, enter with the scra|>er, and loosen any 
jveeds that may have v«gt:tated. At th s time, the 
wings, or cutters, of the implement ought to be 
particularly sharp, so that the scraper nuty not run 
too deep, and thniw the earth upon the plants. In 
ab(Hi( ten days after the ground is scraped, accoiil- 
ing to the stale of the weather, and oilier circum- 
itanc«;s, use ihc smtll swing plough to lay the cai-th 
away from the sides of the rows; and, in doing so, 
go as near to the plants as possible, taking cai*c, at 
Ums aame time, not to loosen their ruota. If auy 



weeds stand in the rova, pall them out vith the 
hand; afterwards earth-up the pluita writh tbesmsL 
swing plough, or run the aoraper id the interrali. 
as may seem expedient. 

T\mimagethe harvat, 
Before beans are cut, the rrain ought to be tol- 
erably well ripened, otherwise the qualitr is im 



red topot tbe 
preaervea iu tbe 



stack. In an early harvest, or whisre the croo ii 
not weighty, it is an easy matter to get bcons suffi- 
ciently ripened; but, in a late harveal. and ineverr 
one where tlie crop takes on a aeoond growth, it i's 
scarcely practicable to get thera thoroughly ripen- 
ed for the sickle. Under these eircamstanees, it 
is unnecessary to let beans aUnd uncut xfter the 
end of September or the first of October; because 
any benefit that can be gained afterwards, is not td 
be compared with the disadvanugea that accom- 
pany a late wheat seed time. Beana are usually 
cut with the sickle, and tied in sheavea, either with 
straw ropes, or with ropes made from pease sowa 
along with them. It is proper to .et the sheaves 
lie untied several days, so that the winding pro- 
cess may be hasteneo, and, when tied, to aet them 
up on end, in order that full benefit from air may 
be obtained, and the grain kept ofT the grouncL 
In building bean stacKS, it is an uaeful measure, 
for preserving both grain and straw from injuiy 
to keep an 0|>ening in the centre, and to convij 
air from the extremity by a hole, or founeL Beani, 
on the whjle, are a troublesome crop to the Ur» 
mer, though of great utility in other respects. 
Without (hem heavy aoils can scarcely be managed 
with advantage, unless summer fiillow is resonetl 
to once in four years; but, by the aid derived froia 
drilled beans, summer fallow may be avoided for 
eight years, whilst the ground, at that period, will 
be found in equal, if niH superior coooition. 
7*0 cultivate peoM, 

Peas are partially sown with beana to great ad- 
vantage; and, when cultivated in this way, the 
same system of preparation. Sec described under 
the heati of beans, is to be adopted. Indeed, upon 
many soils not deep enoim;h for beans, a mixture 
of peas to the extent of one-third ofthe seed sown 
proves highly advantageous. The beana serve as 
slabs or props to the i>eas, and the latter, being 
thus kept off the eround, and fumislie<l with air 
and other atmospherical nutriment, blossom aiMl 
pod with much greater effect tiiau when sown ae- 
conling to the broad-cast system. 

Peas agree well with lime and other calcareous 
stimulants, and can hardly be reapeil in perfection 
where these are wanting. The varieties cultivated 
are numerous; but those adapted to field culture 
may be divided into two kinds, namelv, early and 
late, though these branch out again into several 
varieties. We have white peas both early and late, 
and likewise grey peas, possessed of similar pro- 
l>erlies. The nomenclature is entirely ai'bitrary, 
and therefore nuc to be illustrated. As a geiierai 
rule, the best seed time for late peas is either is 
February or March, though early ones, such as llv* 
liahtinffs, or MMgpiehill pea, may be aown success- 
fully after the Isi of May. 

Peas ought to be sown tolerably thick so that 
the ground may be covered as eai'ly as |K>ssible. 
To cultivate tare: 

The tare is a plant of a h:unly growth, and when 
sown upon rich land will retuni a large supply of 
ffKvu todder, for the consuniptitMi of horses, or 
lor fattening cuttle. When intended for this use^ 
the seed ought to be sown tolerably thick, pcrhai»> 
to the extent uf four bushels per Scots acr^ 
thougli, when intendnl to stand tor sce<l, a less 
quantity it required; because otherwise the thick- 
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MSt of the ero\» will prerent the pUnti from bios- 
ioming and poddinr in a iuffie*ent waj. When 
meant for seed, eany towing ought to be studied, 
otherwise vhe return will be imperfect; but when 
for green foocl, any time betwixt the first of April 
and the latter end of May will answer well, pro- 
vided crops in succession from the first to the last 
mentioned period be reeularly oulti rated. In- 
stances are not wanting m a full crop being ob- 
tained even when the SMd was sown so late as the 
middle of Junv, though sowing so late isapraciiee 
not to be recommended. After ihS seed is sown, 
and the land carefully harrowed, a light roller 
ought to be drawn across, so that the surface may 
be smoothed, and the scythe permitted to wok 
without interruption. It is proper also to guard 
the field for several days andnst the depredations 
of nitons, who are remancably fond of tares, and 
will pick up I great part of the seed, unless con- 
atantly watched. 

Horses thrive Terr well upon tares, even better 
than they do upon clover and rye grass; and the 
aame remark is applicable to fattening cattle, who 
feed fiister upon tnis article of green fodder than 
upon any kind of grass, or esculent, with whicii 
we are acquainted. Danger oflen arises from their 
eating too many, especially when podded; asooIic% 
and other stomach disorders, are apt to be pro- 
duced by the excessive loads which they devour. 

Potatoet, 

Potatoes, as an article of human food, are, next 
to wheat, of the greatest importance in the eye of 
a political economist From no other crop that 
can be cultivated will tlie public derive so much 
food as from this valuable esculent; and it admits 
of demonstration, that an acre of potatoes will 
feed double the number of people that can be fed 
fi'om an acre of wheat. Potatoes are also a nour- 
ishing and healthy food, relished almost by every 
Ealate; and without Uiem it is believed there is 
ardl^ a dinner served up for six months of the 
year in any part of the kingdom. 

7^ prepare the ^rtnmd. 

To work the ground till it is eniopletelv reduced 
and free from root weeds, may be considered as a 
desideratum in potatoe husbandry; thoi^ in many 
se^Sfms these operations cannot be perfectly exe- 
cuted, without losing the proper time for |»lHiiting, 
which never ouglit to be beyond the first of Ma^-, 
If circumstances do not absolutely interdict it 
Three ploughings,- with frequent harrowings and 
rollings, are neoessar)* In most cases, before the 
Uml is in suitable condition. When this is accom- 
]ilished, form the drills as if they were for tuniips; 
cart the manure, which ought not to be sparingly 
applied, plant the seed above the manure, reverse 
the drills for covering it and the seed, then harrow 
the drills in length, which completes the prepara- 
ti in and seed process. 

Quantity ofuetL 

It is not advantageous to cut the seed into small 
slips; for the strength of the stem at the outset de^ 
penis in direct proportion u|>on the vigour and 
{lower of the seed-plant. The seed-plant, there- 
fore, ought to be large, rarely smaller Uian the 
fourth {Mirt of the potatoe; and if the seed is of 
small size, one half of the potaloe may be profita- 
bly used. At all events, rather err in giving over 
Urge seed tlian in making it too small; because, bv 
the first error, no creat loss can ever be sustained; 
whei-eas, by the other, a feeble and late crop miiy 
be the consequence. When the seed is proneriy 
out, it requires from 10 to IS hundretl weight ol* 
poUtoes to plant an acre of ground, where the rows 
are at ^ incites distance; but this quantity depends 
gixMtly U|ion the sixe of the potatoes used; if tiey 
«« large, • greater weight miiy be reciuimly but 



the extra qnantit^ will be abandaiitly repaid by 
the superiority of crop which large seed asually 
produces. 

Advantageotu mHhod of raiting' then* 

The earth should be dug twelve inches deep, if 
the soil will allow it; afler this, a hole should be 
opened about six inches deep, and borte-dung, or 
long litter, should be put therein, about three ineh« 
es thick; this hole sliould not be more than twelve 
inches diameter. Upon Uiis dung or litter a pota- 
toe should be planted whole, UfKin which a little 
more dung should be shaken, and then the earth 
should be put thereon. In like manner the whole 
plot of ground must be planted, taking care that the 
potatoes be at least sixteen inches apart When 
the young shoots make their appou^nce, ther 
should have fresh mould drawn round them with 
a hoe; and if the tender shoots are covered, it will 
prevent the frost from injuring them; they should 
again be earthed when the shoots make a seccmd 
appearance, but not covered, as in all probability 
the season will be less severe. 

A plentiful supply of mould should be ^veo 
them, and the person who performs this businesa 
should never tread upon the plant, or the hillock 
that is raised round it, as the ligliter the earth is, 
the more room the potatoe will have to expand. 

A gentlemun obtained from a siii|^le root, thus 
planted, vciy nearly forty pounds weight of large 
potatoes; and from almost every other root upon the 
same plot of ground, from fifteen to twenty pounds 
weight; and, except the soil be stony or gravelly, 
ten pounds, or half a |>eck, of potatoes, majr gene- 
rally be obtained from each root, by pursuing the 
foregoing metliod. 

But note— cuttings, or small sets wiP not do for 
this purpose. 

Mode of taking' vp and Hming the^rop. 

Potatoes are generally doe up with a three- 
pronggra|ie, or fork; but at otner tiroes, when the 
weather is dry, the plough is used, which is the 
most exi>eililious im|»lement. Atler gathering the 
interml, the furrow taken by the plough is bro- 
ken aiu! separated, in which way the crop may be 
more completely gathered than when taken up by 
the grape. I'he |>otatoes are then stored up for 
winter and spring use; and as it is of importance to 
keep them as long through summer as possible, 
every endeavour ought to be made to preserve 
them from frost, and from sprouting in the spiring 
months. The former is accomplist^ bv covering 
them well with straw when lodged in a house, and 
by a thick coat of earth, when deposited in a pit- 
and the latter, by picking them carefully, at dif- 
ferent liiiies, when thoy begin to sprout, diring 
them sufficiently by exposui*e to the sun; or by a 
gentle toast of a kiln. 

Method of adtivating potatoet in Ireland. 

The drill system, in the cultivation of potatoes 
in Ireland, is |»articularly recommended by Lord 
Farnham, in a letter to Sir Juhn Sinclair. Tiki 
small farmen, and labourers, |»lant them in lasy- 
beds, eight feet wide. This mode is practised ot» 
account of the want of necessai^y implements foi 
practising the drill system, tog&llier with a want 
of horses for tlic SMme purpose. 

They are cut into sets, three from a large pota* 
toe; and eacli set to contain at least one eye. Tlu- 
sets are jilanled at the distance of seven inclie# 
asunder, d| cwt ai'e considered sufficient seed foi 
an Englisli acre. Lord Farnham recommenda rot 
ten dung in (ireferenctf to any fresh dung. If not 
to be procured, horse-dung, hot from tht. dunghill. 
In any soil he would reconuuend the duiig below 
tlie seed. 

When the potatoes ara vegeuted ten inchea 
above the surface, the aoufller nuat be ialrudiieedi 
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■nd ent ihe omld from Ibe potatoe. If an j wiKdt 
are fnand iii the drilli, Ihej moM be hancMioed; 

in Ihrceditiiiflerwanli IhEj- niiul be Riniililed lip 

SIhc doiifilf-brcMled plnuih, « bish ■) the necK 
Ihv pmalo*. Thi< nndc mUfl be prastiwcl 

the land ii foul. 1 do not [•»■ Lord Farnhim) 
u iht drill ijateni. 



To r 



mnte to eoad 

■pare for the drill lyttf 

"' =■ -'--'-' '- plouglied in <ktidKr, 



ur Ihe b' einning of Nareniberi (o be plani-fa«i 
di-rn. aiul laid a|i for vinler dry. In Manh let ii 

dritl.'". -. 

lime that there ■■ room in tlie ballom uf the fur- 
ro* lo ooanin the dung. The bett lime to begin 
pUnline the pDlatoea, It abuul llie lalM end of 
Ain'il, bt thit tfUeni. k la at good a preparatioa 
fu,' thi'1.1 ai the beat Wlnwa. 
r\.r,-r r. rl mil a half for drilti, an prefenble to 
1 prefurt lour feci and ■ 



I»ir, Mr 



I, Ibe 






TiUvduct etWy pouUtet n great ftoHlifi/. 
luriy puutoci may he |H odiiseu in ^nat ijuaiu 
liljr by Kte^ilng the planii, after taluiw on Ihe 
n|ie and biive ana. A senllemiu at Oamfriet 
liat rr-iilaiiled ihnn lii dlHereiil limei in one tea- 
ann, •iilmol any addilHHial TiUDiirEtand, initEail of 
falling uir in quantity, he gela a larger orp|i of ripe 
cmHi»i rn-v niring, than the fomer ont't. Hit 
trl.ini., h^\e Hill on them three dittlncl cropt, and 
III I'liiiiinys tlicy may Mill eontinue tu regFUte 
mill ici.iiiiiiHLeuMil ttiey uvatniiiKd by ilie iVon. 
Bj lim ir.riinj he haaa new crop sveiy eight daji, 
and has bill to for a length of lime. 
7> jma/WUna mudiniry an Uit nine fute nf 

Let the euilingi bt' made from ibe Gncit poia- 
locl, ilitmUoribe imalleM and vom, uiually em- 
ployed for the purpotei and it will be found, con- 
trary In wh:il I* tupinml by Kirnien, llwl tlwr 
■ill iiol di-|;eiKriile. 'I'be aatoe will happen wiih 
reii>eet to Ibe teeda of the waiciy iqiuiih, eailj 
fKmt, and le*cral othifr ktnda ol' HKgL-tablcL 
Tv pr-etrrvt ptlaleafrom fivU. 
IIU ie bett dons bj fillii^ earnpleU:!} the ptaee 
"here thry are depniiieil, wheiher it be a houae or 
* fit, and ■Having the plaee lo ninaia aliui diii'- 
nig llie wiiilui'. Hut tliii eauntit be iliHie eatily 
■ Ith * potatOi'-lKiKir', at il cannot be eompl -lety 
paelietl orlilleil like I plL Beiidei, laroepotaloti 
tn generally waned dnilyi and ihut air <> admit- 
b-'d, ajtd a greater vaeuiiy e<mitaally making, both 
videli are ra-j likely to be Ihe ineana of |>railng 
..-._=_.._.._. whai poliitoet majbei 



lh> 



b ibiiig 






in. There i 



ia not filled ailb aenie nbitanee or MliiM 
11 wiU be filh^d laiib air. For Ibii luton, pilt » 
botlcr for [Htserting potaloet (rora troM than 
bwiie, beeaiuv a pit u>n be more effeetaally tilki 
and, by aliening ■ |iit nlieii pouioea are wanie< 
and tvinonng Ibe wbole ioUi tome part of a bnun 
vid Kill keeping ovlt tliem ■ covering of Utvii 
lurf, or dliut, tlie poialiiei are Itent eloae. . 
|«t.toe.bou«, howeter ^ery a«rl\,l, a-d wh, 
Dtery larmer uugbt to bad; at in Uiit bouie li 
may uill keep a tmall qiMiiilty of hit arup fi 
*kily UK-, by eiiniijiiig a, |iit oemtionally, an 
kei^piiig them Hlsmyi well auvti-ed with tUHiF, i 



The potatoe-hodte ooeht to ba mSI fl 
wilh etay, and prrfeetly dry 'iclbrc Orii^ m 

Polatoe-pita ahould be made upod gniM 
hai a aouthern exposure, a derp toil, llid 4| 
to a eoiiiiderable diilanoc fmm the fit. Il 
toil, the piu an be made auffirieiMty dee|a 
reaching any eflld bonom: and the dealiTiM 
away water. When Ibe i>iU haTe been 1(1^ 
efl, and eoiered, a toil ihould be «at 001 
way round Ihe polatoea, and the eal eoM 
lilJe WI7 aa the deaeent poinla out. M 
tboot len feet 'deep, tli wiile, (md lea Iq 
liold fmin four to tin caM loadi of .pMnlai< 
covering ihould ennaiii of airav, feni, rv^ 
next llie notaior, tlien the whole of Ih* «■ 
nut ihould be thrown upnn llie br»i wbA 
all, a eniei'ing nf eaithor ditM, if (tone W 
way. Thii eovetlog will be about two bj 
Jnalitr met/fuL 

The belt and eatieit way of preteniMS ■ 
it for Ihe farmer lo ilri«e all hiapataCaJl 
and tn lay them upon dry ground, whhiMt 
InR thi: auHiwe, and at near the ttaUe* M | 
putting them inheaiia nf about three or tat 
.ben entering tbem wiib ilniw, and, abii 
with turf, wlnnt it ean be eemniandeil, 4 
Halt Ihatehine of ttraw. I'ben let a qua 
attbledung, (Ulhe rougbeti kind, and tlxr 
be laid upon eadi heap, lo remain durtrw t 

At the wealher ap[K*i-i *e*en^ the uul 
dung tuay be ioereaied at pleaaure. If thI 
ties were adopted, few or nn pouioea * 
penetrated by the IrotI, at none would ba 
lanl, except one iiJI, or part a( it, vbeo i( 
moving, or pUeeil in the potaloe-hooae, dfl 

WtBM*. I 
...-,iir«aand« 
Bphe re i» J^ 

- eoMOfl 



Tb FWBow frcafm 

The weithe - which (ooneil 
potaioei^ ia wbeo the atioi 

wilh cold to tach a degree tti .. 

then poutoei, unlett eovend, will be in>4 
the eo'er pi-oper to preaerfe Ihcm MIgl 
proportioned lo the inlentencH of l(w «e« 

Polaloei, when tlighlly froated, aa M U< 
quiml * tligbl iwect unc only, afU*. tlla 
m^ body suddenly infroted by aone 4 



... , ifecled thould hi 

and aquanliii of mill aeedi thravn Mma^ 
at ibey are turned overt thit both sHraon 
lorba ths injured moiiinra fiwn ttw boJ 
nulaloe* infisted. DuliherciiiUlla ntM 
fol remedy Ibao limplT mixing Ibetn vN 
teola, and ihit itaainall quantity oTdwIl 
perfecllj dry, miaed among the i«t<li Is I 
which bin a veiy wonderuil efieei in ni 
poutoci Ihai haTe been aoiiiiderablr iaj 

When froUed potatoes are to be naei, i 



wine, plunging iHem in eiild water, abM 
day betare uiing them, it of great adtanli 

( (ml into rumilng ..Ur, ao Suieb Ihe be« 
hat been proved j be more poweriiil in ea 

he froH, ou acMKinl of ill altentiv* qud 


-ben"lh^J 
tirip tbem 


way of ramiiving fivai fnm » 
are ID be |irap<>n)d br Ihe t>i 
of ibeir tkint, and, if Urge, Ml 
r mure pieoe.. then to jilimfe 4 
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pot u miWh «lt into the water u ponlble, not to 
make them too nit when boiled. 

This ii a powerful way of making the potatoe 
throw off the bad taste and spoiled quality lodged 
in its substance. 

When prepared for horses, black cattle, and 
flwine:— Sail, or saltpetre, pot among the potatoes, 
and boiled together, will destroy anj injurious 
qiuditj whieh fr^4t has lodged or brought on. 
Chaff or oats, bruised in a mill, boiled with the 
frosted potatoes, when designed for horses or 
^ttle, tends to destrcnr the bad effects of the frost 
Utet to •which fntUa potnloeg may be bmefidaUjf 

applied. 

When potatoes have aoquired a disagreeable 
Caste by means of frost, they will ;oake good and 
wholesome bread, bj boiling them, as has been 
mentioned, with salt, mashing or bruising them 
aroall, then kneading them together with oatmeal. 
Not less than two-tnirds should consist of meal, 
which will destroy the sweet taste; and the dry and 
generous quality of the meal will effectually cor- 
rect and destroy any thing noxious in the injured 
roots. 

Horses, swine, dogs, ke. mar all be fed with 
potatoes, though frosted, by noiling them, and 
mixing them with oats coarsely ground, or with 
oat-meal; always adding a rood quantity of salt or 
aalt-petre in the mixture, roultrr also may be fed 
with potatoes Tery much frosted, if mixed with 
oat-meal in about equal proportions, without salt, 
M this species of animal cannot admit of it 
Fwlher luet o^ f rotted potatoet. 

Potatoes frosted, wnen three times distilled, 
produce a spirit from hydrometer proof to ten per 
cent over proof; therefore a principal purpose and 
«se to which they may be turned, is the making 
of alcohol; more particularly as that article is use- 
ful for many purposes where strength is its princi- 
ImJ recommendation. The ordinary strength that 
spirits are ran, preparatory to converting them into 
alcoliol, is from 40 to 50 per cent over proof by 
Dieas; which, re-iiistille<l from calcined carbonate 
of potasli, will produce alcohol at 885, water being 

When potatoes are frosted to such a deg;«e as 
to be useless for food from their sweet taste, they 
arr very useful to weavers in dressing tlieir yarn, 
aiid particulariy cotton. l*hey are prepared for 
this purpose by boiling them well; tnen mash or 
beat them small; then pnt them into a vessel, 
adding a little barm, drippings of ale or porter 
barrels: allowing them to stand two or three months 
to ferment 

Shoemakers may ate it also; only, as theu* paste 
requires more solidity and greater strength, flour 
ia generally mixed along with the fermented pota- 
toes, in about "qiial proportions. m 

Bookbinders also may use this paste, alum being 
mixed to asust the strength of the composition. 
And it may be beneficially used by paper st^iners 
and upholsterers, when nuule up witn a mixture 
of flour and alum. 

Wlien potatoes are so penetrated with frost that 
they have become quite soft, they are useless for 
man or beast; but make excellent manure for light 
ahaqi soils; ^•nd for this purpoHO are worth about 
onc-flt'ih or sixth of their o'*»ginal value. In Her- 
wickshire, and other places, where it is a great 
object to get their straw tume<l into dung, the 
vulue of the frosted notatoe is still greater, as it 
assists the farmer in that operation. 

/ make ttarch from froatcd potatoet. 

Pota*.oes much frosted will make very good 
starch; Uiough it is a shade darker in colour. All 
ciMirse cloths requiring to be stiffened, wlivre 
whiteoffU is no object, maty be done with starch 



made from potatoes greatly penetrated with fro^. 
The best method of making potatoes into starch, 
is to grate them down among water, then to take 
out afi the refuse with the haml, and next to strain 
the whole of the water In which the poutoes have 
been grated, throu^ a thin cloth, rather coarse, 
or fine uove, and afterwards frequently nutting on 
and pouring off water, until it comes' clear troro 
the starch, which is always allowed to settle or 
fidl to the bottom of the vessel in which the opera- 
tion is performe<t. An experiment was tried with 
a few potatoes that were put out to frr»st They 
were grated down, and made into starch powder: 
The produce of the fredi po'ntoe weighed 87ft 
grains, while that of the frosted was only 4lS. 
being less than halT the qiiantitr. 

The refuse of the potatoe, when taken from ttie 
sieve, possesses the propert y of cleansing woollen 
cloths without hurting tneir colours; and the water 
decanted from the starch powder is excellent for 
cleansing silks, without the smallest injury to their 
colour. In making hair-powder it has long been 
used, and is therefore well known. 

'ntmipt. 

The benefits derived from turnip husbandry are 
of great magnitude; light soils are cultivated with 

{>rofit and fiuility; abundance of food is provided 
or man and beast; the earth is turned to the uses 
for which it is physically calculated: and by beinr 
suitably cleareu with this preparatory crop, a bed 
is provided for ^ss seeds, wnerein they flourish 
and prosper with greater vigour than after anar 
other preparation. 

'JTf prepare thti ground. 
The first ploughing is given immediately after 
harvest, or as soon as the wheat seed is finished, 
either in length or across the field, as circumstan- 
ces may seem to require. In this state^e ground 
remains till the oat seed is finished, when a second 
ploughing is given to it, usually in a contranr di- 
rection to the first It is then repeatedly harrowed, 
often rolled between the harrowings, and every 
particle of root^wee<ls carefully picked off with thie 
luind; a third ploughing is then bestowed, and the 
other operations are repeated, in this stage, if 
the ground has not be~a very foul, the seed process 
generally commences; but often a fourth plcugh- 
ing, sometimes a fifth, is necessary, before the 
ground is sufficiently clean. Less labour, however, 
IS neeessanr now than in former times, when a 
more reguUr mode of cropping was commonly 
followed. 

To tow the teed. 
The next part of Uie process is the sowing of tli« 
seed; tills, almost in every case since turnips were 
introduced into this country, has been performed 
by drilling machines, of difterent sizes and con- 
structions, thou^ all acting on the same princi- 
ple. At this time, the machine is drawn by a 
norse in a pair of shafts, sows two drills at a timc^ 
and answers extremely well, where the ground Is 
flat, and the drills properly made up. The weight 
of the machine insures a rM^larity of sowing 
hardly to be gained by those ofa different size and 
construction. From two to thit;e pounds of seed 
are sown upon tlie acre, though ttie smallest of 
these quantities will give many more plants, in 
ordinary seasons, than are necessary; but as the 
seed is not an expensive article, the greater puf 
of farmers incline to sow thick, which both pro 
vides against the danger of pai-t of the seed ptTi sit- 
ing, and gives the young plants an advantage at 
the outset ^ 

Tuniips are sown from the beginning to the end 
of June; but the second and third wefks of tlie 
month are, by judicious farmers, iiecounted the 
most proper time. Some people have sown as 
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r-^rlv as May, tnd with advantBg:!*; but thcK early > tlie health and eondition oTtlie vorkinr itoek vtxdi 
fieltfs arc apt to run lo wed before wiiilrp, eR|>e- be givatly i^vij^o'Tited and aueraeuted. Anevn- 
cially if die autumn be favourable (o ve{;etation. |! inx fee<i of this nutritioua article vould be of ii>- 
A» a {general rule, it maj be laid down, tliut tlie ji calculable benefi*; even moat horae« are food of the 
earliest so^iiigY should b** on the l:<teot loiN; |il:mt4 .' O)innion tuniip in a raw atate; and it is a «biec( 
oi» suuh soils ai-e (»ften Ifwig before they make any :| well worthy of cvenr farmer'a attention, whether 

nt iirut;n-8s; and, in the end, may be f «r behintl I it woidd not be for his interest to raise thear eac»- 
i: 111 other situations, which were much l:iter , lents in such a quantity as to serve them duria^tbe 
sown. The turnip plant, indeed, does not tl.rire lon^ i>ericMl when grass cannot be obtained. That 



rapidly till its ronl.H reach the dung; and the pre- 
Ttnus nourishment afforded them is ol\cn so scanty 
Ai to stunt them HUo)|^ther before they gut so far. 
Cleaning hrocett. 
The first thing to be uone in this process is to 
nm a horse-hoe, provincially^crmcn a scraper, 
along toe iuterTals, keeping at aach a dititance from 
the young pliuits that they shall not be injured; 
this operation destroys all the anmul weeds which 
have spnmg up, and leaves the plants stHDrting m 
regidar stripes or rows. The nand-hoeine then 
cumnicnees, by which the turnips are all singleil 
out, at a distance of from eight to twelve inches, 
and the ivdundant ones lirawn into the spaces be- 
tween the rows. The singling out of the young 
plants is an operation of great im[K)rtance, for an 
ern)r committed in this process can hanlly be af- 
lerwHnls rectified. Roys and girla are always em- 
ployed as lii»ers; but a steady and trusty man-scr- 
VHiit is usually s<.-t over them', to see that the woric 
be pcoi>erly executed. 

In eight or ten days, or such a length of time as 
rircunisiances may nrtpiire, a horse-hoe df a dif- 
fer-nt construction from the scraper is used. This, 
in fact, is genenilly a small plough, of the same 
kind with that commonly wrought, but of smaller 
dimensions. i)y this implement, the earth is 
(Hireif HWMv from the sides of the drills, and a sort 
of new riiljn: formed in the middle of the former 
inter\al. The hand-hoers are again set to work, 
and every weed and sui*pei*fluous turnip is out up; 
afleiwHnlit the horse-hoe is employed to separate 
tlie earth, which it formerly threw into the fur- 
•H)wa, and lay it hack to the sides of the drills. 
On dry land;* this is done by the scrafier; but where 
the li asl ttMideiicy to nioiMure prevails, the small 
pli)U}:h is used, in nnler that the furrows may be 
iM-rfiretly cleanetl out. 1*his latter mode, indeed, 
IS vei-y genendly practistMl. 

7*0 cultixHite the veUtno turnip. 
This variety, as now cultivated in the field, is 
ipiile dillVrent fn>m the yellow ganlen turnip, be- I 
in];; lar};iM* in size, containing nunti juice, or nu- i 
tritive aubsUnice, muirli easier cultivated, and pre- \ 
si-rviiig its powers till the middle of May, when the 
(Ti'-.iss-seasoii may be expected. Upon ordinary 
soils It is su|M!rior to ntta naga, beeaase it will 
grow to a considerable weight, where the other 
would be stunted or starved; and it stands the frost 
cfpially well. No farmer who keeps stouk to any 
extent should be without it The mode of cultuiv 
re(|uired is in eveiy res|iect similar to what is sta- 
ted concerning common tuniips, with these ex- 
ceptions, that earlier sowing is necessary, and that 
the plants need not be set out so wide as they do 
n(>l swell to such a size. 

Rutii haffa or Svetlish tttmip. 
The process of management is precisely the same 
with that of turnips, with this addition, that more 
thing is requirefi, and that seed time ought to be 
three or four weeks earlier. Rich soil, however, 
.s I'ci^uired for this article: for it will not grow to 
any ^ize worthwhile, on soils of middling quality, 
wliMtever quantity of duiiAnay l>e applied. 

Uuta baga is of' great advantagt; in the feeding of 
horses, either when given raw or boiled, or with 
hrt>ken com. If a sufficient c^uantity were cultiva- 
ted, a gi-eat deal of grain might be saved, while 



< the health of the animals would thereby be 
tited is unquestionable; and the saving of gnis 
would j^'atly exceed the trouble occasioiied bj 
furnishing a oaily siipplv of theae roots. 
To deitroy thejiy on tismipw. 
Lime sown by the hand, or distributed by a ma- 
chine, is an infallible protection to turnips agaiiut 
the ravage! of tlie fly. It should be applied as sooa 
as the turnips come up, and in the same daily ro- 
tation in which they were sown. The lime shoold 

I be slaked immediately before it is used; if tlw air 
be not sufficiently moist to render tDat operatioa 
unnecessary. 

Another method. — Let the farmer earefallj watdb 
his turnips as they come up, and whenever the flj 
makes its an{>earance, take a certain quantity of 
brimstone, aoout SJ or d lbs. to an acre; put this 
into a kettle, and melt it in the tuniip-field, in s 
situation the most eligible for the wind to carry the 
fume over the ground; then take anj combustible 

/ matter calculated lo make a eonsiderable smoke, 
which, being dipped in the liquid brimstone, miM 
be strewed ail over the field in a state of ignition, 
and so close together that the fumes of the burning 
matter may completely cover everj part of the 
ground. The uecoction of the bitter almond ii 
more fatal to the lives of insects and worms than 
any other vegetable or mineral poison. It is made 
by infusing tlie bitter slmond ^lowder (tlie ground 

I cakes that remain after expressing the oil) in warn 
water for 94 hours; V8 lbs. ( which may be pur- 
chased for St.'S will maU.' 40 ipdlons, a'wifficieirf 
quantity fur a large garden. 

Remedy agaimt the bite of the titrnipjhi. 
It is r^ii the principle of creating an olfensiTe 
smell that tuniip seed is recommended to be steep- 
ed iL train oil before it is sown. This has been 
found to be a ^lerfect security against the bile of 
the turnip fly. 

To prexittU thejly in tumipg. 
Sow good anil fresh wtea in well-oaaoured and 
well-prepared ground. 

To prevent l/te increate of pimnim in gratt lamb 
newly Uml down. 
Make a strong decoction of walnut-tree leaves, 
and after oi>ening several of the pismire*s sandv 
habitations, pour upon them a auanlitv of the li- 
quor, just sufficient to fill the hollow ot eaoh h^; 
after the i^iddle has been soooprd, throw in llis 
contents from the sides, and press down tlie.whole 
mass with the foot, till it becomes level with tlie 
rest of the field, lliis if not found efiuctual at first 
must be repeated a second or a third time, when 
they infallibly will be destroyed. 
To prevent gromnng cropifrom the ilevattatton of 

verim'n. 
I'he good effects of elder in preserving plants 
from insects and flies, are experiea*^ in the fol- 
lowing casest — 

1. For preventing cabbage and caidiflower 
plants from being devoured and damaged by cate:"- 
pillsrs. 

2. For preventing blights, and their effects uu 
fniit-trees. 

3. For preserving oom from yellow flies ant! 
oilier ioseets. 

4. For securing turnips from the ravages of fliei. 
The dwarf elder appears to exhale a much nuiN 
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I To prevent the dettructton of com by inoectt. 
! In laying the flDora of n g^iiMry, let Itftlifin pop- 
j lars be mnde use of for the timber. Mhuv exper- 
. imcnti show thnt f^nariet, after Inviii)^ ilown thi« 
. flooring, will no longer be iiifeiteJ witli weevils, 
! hie. 

I 7*0 dettroy tlugt upon reheat, 

! Collect a number of lean dueks; keep them til 
i day witliout foo«l, and tnm thcra into the fiuMs tn- 
' wHrds erening; each duck would devour the slufn 
. much fftfltin* than a man could collect them, %\A 
: thev would toon get very fat for market. 
I To prvfeni the ravaget oj mice in cwn atacha, 
L The following aimple remedy Hguiubt the depre- 
, dationt of mice in com stacks, has lately Ijeen ic- 
commendetl for its undoubte<i efficacy. Sprinkle 
from 4 to 6 bushels of dry white sand upon the root 
of the stack before the thatch is ]iut on. The sand 
is no detriment to the com, and stacks thus dress- 
ed have remained without injury. So ver}' effec- 
tive is the remedy, that nests ot dead young miot 
have been found where the sand has been used, 
but not a live mouse could be seen. 
To dear bama and otil-hoiuea from mitea and 

veeviU. 
The following methuil i-* pracfiseil in Germany, 
for graniiries infected with mites and weevils. Ix-t 
be a little damned, and then niixe<l with the flour | the walls and rafters, above and below, of such 
of sulphur, at the rate of two ounces of sulphur to j granaries be covered completely with quick-lime, 
one pound of 8ec<l; or let the seed l>e steeped in a i slaked in water, in which trefo'il, wormwood, and 



Md muA thtn the eomrooo elder, and therefore 
rfiould be preferred. 

7\» chsck the ravagea of the turnip fy. 

Suppose ^hat the farmer has no objection to bc- 

ttov 5 lbs. of Bee<l per acre In order to secure his 

crop of turnips. If he sows broad-cast, let him 

medicate one half of the seeit, in the manner to be 

afterwards explained, leaving the other half unprc- 

jwretl. llie latter may be sown one dav, and the 

medicated a dav or two afler, so as to give a start 

to the other. The me<!ioatc«l will, in that case, es- 

GMpe fmm the attacks of the fly or beetle. If the 

■lug, however, does appear, |T>lling in the night is* 

necessary. If the farmer dnlls his tumins, after 

the lanil is prenare«l for the drill, 5f} lbs. of the on- 

metlicated see<l should be sown broad-cast, and a 

Avj or two afterwards the m«fdic.itc<1 seed, sown in 

the drills. In this way a crop may be obtained at 

least by the industrious fiirmer, who does not 

gmd;i^ a little trouble to secure a good one. He 

will And that the plants sown brnad-«ast will give 

full employment to the fly, till the less savouiy 

idants in the drill pass the rorment of danger. As 

to preparing or medicatin«^ the seed; sulphur is so 

obnoxious to the whole insect tribe, and at the 

aame time so favourable to vegetation, that it seems 

eiititle«l to a preference. The turnip see<l may 



liquor, formed by boiling three parts of lime to \\ hyssop, have been boiled. This composition should 
one of sulpliur,mnd 100 parts of water. This steep \\ )>e applied %% hot as ^lossible. A farmer, who had 
la miieh anproved of for all such purposes. *1t is 'I the granaries empty in Jr.ne last, collected qnanti- 
not improbable that the same liquid in which wheat |i ties of the largest sized ants in sacks, and scatter- 



ii commonly pickled woulil prove, a ]ireservative 
■irainst the fly. It may be pmper to add, that 
when the season is very dry, it has been found a 
most useful practice to moisten the dung well, before 
it is inserted into the drill; to spread Uiedung very 
rapidly in the rows, and instantly to sow, at the rate 
of four jpoimds of tumi|)-secd per acre, U|>on the 
dung. The ^und should then be gathered up 
into bonis, 87 inches wide, by the going and returning 
of the plough. I'he seecfs are thus put in con- 
tact witn the wet dung. Many perish, but a suffi- 
eieiit number escape to pro«luee a good croii. In 
this case, tlie sowing any uninedicated seed broad- 
eatt, may be dispensed with. 

To cultivate aaurfoin. 

Chalky loams and gravelly soils on a calcareous 
bottom arc most iiroper fur tliis grass. It is more 
■dapteil to hay tnan pasture; and much heavier 
crops of this grass are obtaini^d from thin lantis j 
than when clover is sown. San-foiu is a haniy I 
kind of grass, well worth it.e attention of cultiva- j 
tors in upland districts, where the soil is obdurate j 
and shallow, and where clover and rye-gi-ass can ! 
with difflculty be raised to such a height as to stand 
the scythe. When sown, fresti seed ought con- 
stantly to be used, as the vecetation of old see«l 
eannot be de|>ended upon. Four bushels may be 
used for an acre; and great care oii^ht to be taken 
to cover tho seed well, and to put it deeper into 
tlie ground than the seeds of other grasses. 
To preaerve rrainfrom vermin. 

To preserve rye, and secure it from insects and 
cats, nothing more is necessary than not to winnow 
It atler it is threshed, nnil to stow it in the grana- 
ries mixed with the chaff. In this state it has been 
kept fxir more than three years, without ex(ieri- 
mcing the smallest alterations, .and even without ; 
the necfsnity of being turned, to preserve it from 
humidity and fermentation. Uats and mice may 
be prevented from entering the bam, by putting 
some wild vine or hedge plants upon tlie Ifleaps: 
the smell ot this woo<l ia so ofTensive to these ani- 
mals that tliey will out approMli iL 
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cd them about the places infested wiUi weevils. 
The ants immediately fell u^ion and devoured 
thera all. 

To deatroy ahtga on land. 

Procure some fresh lime, and after throwing as 
much water upon it a& will reduce it to a powder, 
sow the lime in a hot state u|H)n the lancl that is 
overrun with the vermin, at the rate of about 14 
bushels to the acre. The lime should be sown to- 
wards the wind, and falling ui»on them in a fer- 
mented state, it will instantly kill them. 
l/aeftdtieaa of the hetlgehog. 

This little animal, the object of iicrsecution, not 
only to little boys, but to the fk.*mer, and gaine- 
I keeper, on account of its su])j>osed misch.evous 
pmpcnsities, is in fact one which the agricultur- 
ist should endiravnur to preserve; as it ia the mo 
effectual destroyer of snails, worms, aiul inseoU 
and on which it almost entirely subsists. A gartlea 
in which a hedge-hog is kept, will, in the course 
of two or three nights, be entirely freet] fmm slugs; 
and that enemy to fruit, the niille|)cde, is a favour- 
ite food to him. The London ganleners arc so 
aware of this an often to purch.ise licdgehogs to put 
in their grounds. The opinion that this animal 
sucks cows is too absurd to retiuire refutation. 
The mouth of tho hedgehog is tiM) small to lay 
hold of the teat of a cow, even if it could be be' 
lieved by any reflecting i>ersonthat slie would suf^ 
fcr its sharp bristles to touch her; and if it ever 
has been found eating poultry or game, as has by 
some been asscrt'Ml, iliey must previously have 
been killed by rtts, weasels, or some moie fero- 
cons animal than the hedgehog, whose habiti arc 
those of gentleness and tiiuiilily, who is not funu- 
ed for attack, and whose sole mode of defence ■• 
rolling itself up in a ball and opposing its itt'ong 
prickles to the enemy. This stateme:.i is the re- 
sult of two years* observalion on the nature and 
mofle of^life of the hedgehog; and in given in the 
hope uf rescuing a harinle^s and usetul creature 
from the general abhorrence in which it is licldp 
and the luimeretful treatment it meets with. 
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To eltrar the gn>und of weeds is an opentinn no 
/cm necessity in husbandry, than the dis|K>sing it 
to pmdiice Tegetables of anj kind in plenty. 

^Inwuil wfedSi, or lueh as sprini^ from seed, and 
die the same year, arc most easily destit)yvd. For 
this piir|M>se, it will be sufficient to let them S|irin}; 
up till near the time of rii>ening their seed, and 
then idou^h them down before it comes to maturi- 
tr. It is also of service to destroy such weeds as 
};n)w in borders, or nef^lc^ted comers, and fre- 
quently sca'ter their seeds to af^at distance; such 
as the thistle, dandelion, rag-weed, kc; for these 
arc sufficient to propagnate their species through \ 
dual of ground, as their aeeds are carried about 
with the wind to very considerable distances. A 
farmer ought also to take care, that the small aeeds 
of weeds, separated from com in winnowing, be 
not sown a^in upon the ground; for this certainly 
happens when they are thrown npnn a dung hill; 
because, bfing the natural offspring of the earth, 
they are not easily destroyed. I'he best method of 
preventing any mischief from this cause is to bum 
them. 

Perennial wfeth are auch as are propagated by 
I he roots, ant I last for a number of )eara. They 
caimot be effectually destroycil, but by removing 
the roots from the gronnil, which is often a matter 
of some difficulty. The only method that can be 
depended upon in this i*ase, is freipient ploughing, 
I., render the ground as tender as possible; and 
harrowing with a |»articular kind of harmw, in or- 
der to coileet thi'se pernicious roots. When col- 
lected, they ought to be flried and burnt, as the 
«Hily efTectual nietho<l of insuring their doing do 
farther nii^cliief. 

To tl'itroy hroom^furxe^ and thwnu, 

Ufsiiles those kinds of'^weetls, which ait* rf an 
herbaceous nature, there arc others which are 
woofly, and grow to a very considerable size; such 
as broom, furze, and thorns. The first may be de- 
stroyed by frequent ploughing and harrowing, in 
(he same' manner ai other |>erennial weeds are. 
Another method rf destroying broom, is by pas- 
turing the fiehl when* it grows with sheep. 

The Im'SI methtKl of extirpating furze, is to set 
fire to it in frostv weather; tor frost has the effect 
of withering and making them bum readily. The 
stumps must then be cut over with a hatcliet; an^ 
when the ground is well softened by rain, it may 
In.* ploughed up, and the roots taken out by a har- 
row adapted to that purjinse. If the field is soon 
laid down to i;raB% they will again spring up; in 
this case, UHSturing with sheep is an effectual 
remetly. 'llie thorn, or bramble, can only be ex- 
tirpated by ploughing up Uie ground and collecting 
Mie roots. 

l.Ttefidneit of moving weeda. 

In the monlli of June weeds am in their most 
succulent state, and in thi^ condition, after they 
hHve lain a few hours to wither, hungry cattle will 
eat greedily almost every sjiecies. There is 
Bcarccly a hctlge, border, or a nook, but wliat at 
that season is valuable; and it certainly must be 
g(K)d maiiagiMuent to embrace the transient oppoi^ 
tunity; for in a few weeks they will bi.*Gome nai- 
kaiices. 

'i\t hanith rrowt frmn a Mdd. 

Machinery of various kinds, such as wind-mills 
in miniature, hors4--nittles,8cc. to be put in motion 
by the wind, are often employed to frighten crows: 
but with all of tnese, tlii'V soon become familiar; 
when they cease to be of any use whateT«r> 

The most effectual method of banisliing them 
from ? field, as far as experience goes, is to com- 
bine wUh one or other of tlie scare-crows in vraiie, 
ilie trequcul use uf the luuiket NothiDg ttnket 
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such terror Into these Mgacioai nimals^ ■ fk 
sight of a fowling pieee. Mid the czploaioBofgi»> 

fiowder, which they have known to oAatobv 
istal to their race. Such it their dread of a fcsU 
ing-pieee, tliat if one ia placed upon a dyke, or 
other eminence, it will for ■ long time pre 
them from alighting on the adjacent groawls. 
'ib ruto't«ale carroit. 

To command crops of thia root, manure the lir! 
with S5 or 30 loads of dang per aere, pretty roitn : 
plough it in, and then eover the aeeo by haiTna^ 
ing. The dung neither iniurei the taHe of ^ 
carrot, makes (hem grow deformed, noreamestk 
canker. A farmer's object ia to produce as pt»: 
a quantity as possible from every arre, vhich naa 
undoubtedlv be aeeomjplithed b^ manure. 1dc0»> 
firmation of this opihion, (he following stateneu 
is given: — 

Unmanured camtt^ •asm Mitrch 31, IWl 
Ton. 8(nne. 

Roots • 9 .. 137 pcrsfTb 

Tons : 4 M dn. 

Jiianured after JMaUe*, Mwn Jlfiril 7, ISOl 
T'on. Stone. 

Roots 12 113 per am. 

Tops 5 71 da 

The soil in both were exactlv the aame; and die 
dung half rotten. The preceding crap had in Wm 
instances been potatoes, and the quality uf the c»^ 
rots was similar in both caaea. An extensive co*> 
l(*ction of such well autbentiealed ezprrimeata w 
better calculated to extend the hoamiariea of tpi- 
cult^l knowledge, than all the theoriea and Ben 
reasonings uimn tnem, yet publiahed. 

Moik of c^^hiiHtiing par9mp9 m Ouemaejf, 

Although this root is cultivated in almost all Ike 
soils of that island, that is esteemed the beat wkkii 
consists of a good light loam, the deeper the bel- 
ter. If the loamy soil ia not deep, the under sod 
at least should be opened, to allow of the fim 
penetration of tlie roots. 

If the land is not perfectly dear from eoocb graar 
and other weetis, it is pare<f with the pariiig-ploiiet 
in October, and harrowed to remove the mieax 
About the middle of Februaiy, the land ia prepared 
for sowing by means of x plougha. A smsll 
plough precedes, and opens the furrow to the de^ 
of four inches, and is followed by a large pkn^b 
drawn by four or six oxen and aa ntany hone*, 
which deepens the furrow to ten or feurtcv.t 
inches. As soon as the clods are capable of beiot 
bn)ken, the harrowing oommeikcea, and is repealct 
till the soil is |M)lvcrized, and reduoed nearly to 
the state of garden mould. The whole of tbe prO' 
eesses are intended to Aooten (lie aoil to aa grtat • 
depth as possible. 

l*he seed should not be more than a year dd, si 
it is uncertain when of a greater age. 'it ii sovu 
broad-east, and on a day just so windy aa to insun 
its regular spreading over the surfaee. The sevc 
is then eoverod by the barrow. The quantity 
sown is from 9 to 4 quarta. 

As soon as the plants are suffieienUr strong, Uiev 
aro hand-weeded and thinned, and (nia operaiioa 
must be repeated at least three times during th«r 
summer. I'he distance between the plants is ul- 
timately about nine inches; and to aave a portioa 
of the (aboiir, a harrowing Is somctimea given be- 
tween ^e fint and second weedinga. 

I'he first weeding is |>erfonneil about Uie middle 
of May, and re[i«aled when neceaaary, till Uk be- 
ginning of July. 

The roots are dug up about the middle of Ai»- 
gust^whcn they are thought to be most nutritious 
and to fatten animals better than after the Icavu 
are deeqred. Tlie quantity dug up at tliis aeasoa 
ii not more than to nquirra for two or three days' 
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Cfintnraption. It is onW in Oetoher that the root 
it fully ripe, when it maj be dug np with forlcs, 
mimI preierred dry in theai dnrinr the winter; but 
it it UMMlly left in the grooml in Guernsey, whew 
frost is mre, and taken up at it it wanted. 

The partnlp is considered by the Guernsey far- 
mers to be tlie moat nutritious root known, superior 
even to the earrot and the potatoe. When tmall, it 
it g;iven to the animals whole, but when large, it 
i^ slieed longitodinallr. Hogs prefer this root to 
all others, and it mases ezeellent porlL. Horses 
•re equally fond of the parsnip, although from 
eating It with too much avidity it sometimes stieks 
in the throat But this may easily be prevented by 
cutting the roots into pieees before they are given. 
7 • cultivate hemp, 
ihetm^ 
l*he soils roost suited to the oultmv of this plant, 
ftre (hose of the deep, black, putrid vegetable Kind, 
that are low, and rather inclined to moisture, and 
those of the dee|) mellow, loamy, or sandy descrip- 
tions. The quantity of produce is generally much 
greater on the former than on ttie latter; but it is 
aaid to be greatly inferior in quality. It may, how- 
ever, be grown with suecets on lands of a less rich 
and fertile kind, by prc.ier care and attention in 
their culture and preparation. 

Ttf prepare the ground. 
In order to render the grounds proper for the 
reeeption of the crop, they should be reduced into 
a fine mellow state of mould, and be perfectly 
cleared from weeds, by repeated ploughing. When 
it flueceeds grain crops, the work is mostly accom- 
plished by three piuoghings, and as many harrow- 
ings: the first being given immediately after the 
preceding crop is removed, the second early in the 
spring, and the last, or seed earth, iust before the 
seed IS to be put in. In the last plo<ighing, well 
rotted manure, in the proportion of 15 or 90, or 
good compost, in the quantity of 85 or 33 horse 
eart loads, should be turned into the land; as with- 
out this it is seldom that good crops can be pro- 
duced. The surface of the ground being left per- 
fectly flat, and as free from furrow t at nottible; at 
by these meant the moittore is more effectually re- 
tained, and the growth of the planU more fully 
promoted. 

Quantity ofteedf &c. 
It is of much importance in the cultivation of 
hemp crops, that the seed be new, and of a good 
quality, which may in some measure be known by 
ittf«'eling heavy in the hand, and being of a bright 
shining cnlour. 

The proportion of teed that is most commonly 
eniploye<l, is from two to three buthelt, according 
to the' quality of the land; but, at the crops are 
greatly injured by the plants ttanding too closely 
together, two buthelt, or two buihcls and a halt, 
mav he a more advanlaj^^out quantity. 

At the hemp plant it extremely tender in itt 
earlr growth, care should be taken not tu put the 
teed into the ground at to early a period, as that it 
may be liable to be injured by the i*ftectt of frott; 
nor to protract the towing to to late a teasnn, at 
tliat the quality of the pKMluce niiiy be affected. 
The betl teatoi'i, on the drier tortt of land, in the 
tnuthem districts, it, at soon as possible after the 
frotts are over in April, and, on the same de8cri|»- 
lioiit of toil, in the more nortlicm onet, towardt 
the dole of the tame month, or early in the ensu* 
ing one. 

Method ofeefwinr. 
The mon general method oi putting cro'^t of 
this sort into the soil is the broadcast, th*j seed 
bi'ing dispersed over the surface of the lai'.d in as 
even a manner as possible, and afterwarda covered 
in by means of a very light barrowiDg, In many 



cases, however, espeeially where the crops are to 
stand for seed, the drill method in rows, at small 
distances, might be had recourse to with advan- 
tage; as, in this way, the eariy growth of the 
plants would be more 'tfiec^ually promoted, and 
the land be kept in a more clean and perfect state 
of mould, which are eireumttsnces or importance 
in such crops. In whatever method the teed it 
put in, care mutt conitantly be taken to keep the 
birdt from it for tome time afterwardt. 

Thit tort of crop it frequently eulti^tited on the 
tame pieces of ground for a great number of years, 
without any other kind of intervening; but, in soeh 
cases, manure must be applied with almost every 
crop, in pretty large proportions, to prevent th'e 
exhaustion that must otherwise take place. It may 
be sown after most sorts of rrain cn^ especially 
where the land possettes sumeieat fertility, and is 
in a proper state of tillage. 

Jtfter adture. 

As hemp, from its tall growth and thick foliage, 
soon covers the turface of tlie land, and prevents 
the rising of weeds, little attention it necettary 
after the teed hat been |>ut into the ground, espe- 
cially where the broadcast method of towii^ it 
practited; but, when put in by the drill machine, a 
noeing'or two may be had reeourte to with advan- 
tage in the early growth of the crop. 

In the culture of thit plant it is particularlv 
neeetsanr that the tame piece of land containt botli 
male and female, or what it tometi met denominated 
timple hemp. The latter kind contains the seed. 

When the crop is ripe, (which is known by itf 
becoming of a whitish-yellow colour, and a few of 
the leavet beginning to drop from the tterot; thi* 
happent commonly about 13 or 14 weekt from the 
penod of itt being town, according at the teasos 
may be dry or wet (the firtt tort being muttly ripe 
tome weekt before the latter), the next operation 
it that of taking it from the ground; which itef- 
fectetl by pulling it up by the mott, in tmall par- 
celt at a time, by the hand, taking caiv to shake off 
the mould well from them before tlie haudtful are 
laid down. In tome districtt, the whole nto^ it 
pulled together, without any distitjction being 
made between the different kinds of tMHiip; whi.e, 
in others, it it the practice to i^^parate and pull 
them at difl*erent times, aeconlin*; tu their ripenett. 
The latter is obvidutly tlie bcvter practice; at by 
pulling a large proportion of rhe crop hvCLtre it it 
in a pm|>er ttate ot maturity, the uuantity of |>ro- 
duce must not only be considerably Icsteued, but its 

auality greatly injured by being rendered less 
ui'able. 

After being thus p* Jled, it it tietl up in tnisill par- 
celt, or what are 'jometiinet provincially termed 
baita. 

Where crops of thit kind are intended for teed- 
ing, they stioi jd be tuttVred to stand till the teeit 
becomes In a perfect tiale of mMlurily, which it 
easily known by the ap|)earancc of it on inijMrction. 
The tten«t are then pulled and Imuiid up, at iu Uie 
other rase, the handles being set U|i in tlie tame 
mann'^at grain, until llie seed beooniet to dry and 
firm nt tu thed freely. It it then either immedi- 
ati Jy threshed out U|>on lai^e clolht for the ]>ur^ 
l/Ose in the field, or taken h^e to have the oi>ora- 
tion afterwanls iierfurmeil. 

Proceet ofgraeainr hemp. 

The hemp, at toon at pulled, is tied up in iroaU 
bundlei, frequently at both endt. 

It is then conveyed to pitt, or pondt of ttagiunt 
water, about six or eight feet in depth, tuoh as 
nave a clayey soil being in ^neral prefurre<l, and 
deposited in beds, according^ to tneir size, and 
deptli; the small bundles being laid botli in a 
itraight directioa and crosswise of eaoli other, m 
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M to bind pcrfcetly tog^her; the whole being 
loaded with timber, nr other nmteriiils, to as to 
keep (he beds of hemp just below the surfiMse of 
Uie water. 

It is not umai to wKter more thiin 4 or 5 times 
In the same nit, till it has been filleii with water. 
Whore the {tonds are not sufTicieiitly large to eon- 
tain the whnle of the produce at onee, it is the 
practice to pull the hemp oiilv as it onn be admit- 
ted into (hem, it beiiif; ihon};ht disadTantaf^eous to 
leave the hemp u|)on the ((round, after beiii^ pull- 
ed. It is left in these pits four, five, or six days, 
or even more, recording to the warmth of the aea- 
•on, and the judgment of the n|>er«tor, on his ex- 
amining whether the hem|iy material readilr se|»a- 
rates from the n*ed or stem; and then taken up and 
conveyed to a ^wsturc field, wliieh is clean and 
even, the bundles lieing loosened, and spread out 
tliiiily, stem iiv stem, lurnin;;; it every second or 
third day, especially in dump wetither, to prevent 
i\% being injured by worms or other insects. It 
shoulil remain in thissituittion for two, three, four, 
or more weekb, acconliiig to cii*cumst:<nces, and | 
be then collected togetlitM* whi-n in a ]M-rfectiy diy 
state, lied np into large bundles, and jdaccd in 
some secure building, until an opportunity is af- 
fonlcd for breaking it, in order to M>|»artite the 
hemp. Hy this means the pn>cess of grassrng is 
not only shortened; but the miu-e ex|>enKive ones 
of breaking, scutching, and bicraching the yam, 
rendereil les« violent and troublcsfmie. 

At\er the hemp has In-en rsniovf jI from the field, 
it is in a state to be broken and suingl(Ml,o{K.'ni- | 
tions that an* mostly perfirmetl by coinmou la- i 
bourers, by means of nuichinri^ for the purpose, i 
the pnMluue being tied up in stcMien. The ix'fuse, ! 
eoilected in the latter luvHM'Sseii, is denominated j 
sheaves, and is in some districts employed for the 
purposes of fuel. After ha\in!( undergone these 
fiifFi-rent o|»eratious, it is ready for the piu'poses of 
the manufuulurer. 

To euHixHitf fitkv. 
The s.tils most suitable for iliix, besides tlie al- 
luvial kind, }\tv diH.'p friable, loams, and such as 
contain a l:i|-g(<t ]iroiiniiion of vcgiriable matter in 
their coinpuoition. Strong clays do not answer 
well, nor soil.^ of a gi*a\t:IIy or dry sandy nature. 
Hut whatever be Oie kind of stiil, it ought neither 
to be in loo pooruir ti>o rich a condition; bevau.v*, 
in the luttei case, the flax is apt to grow loo luxu- 
rianl, and to pniduce "% c-oarse .s«>rt; and, in the for- 
mer case, the plant, fruui growing weakly, atfonls 
only a small pnMliice. 

Tn preftarf. tin: qntmuL 
When gn*» land ih intentltd for flux, it ought to 
be broken np as early in the s*u<soii as jHissible, so 
that tile soil ur.iy be' didy nieili>U'ed by (ho winter 
fn>HtM, Mill in good ordt-r for bein^ reduced by the 
barrows, when the seeil process is %tU-inpted. If 
flax is to succeed a corn crop, the i:ki^ Cjire is re- 
qiiiiiKJ to prncui'e the aid of fni^t, wi*lioiil whieh i 
till* Hurtrice cannot be rendert'd line eiu ri,;!! for rY> I 
oeiving the seed. Less fiost, h.iwover, v^ill do in \ 
the last, than in the fu'Ml cas<*; thirrefoie liiu grass j 
lanii ought always lo be earliest plougheil. At M;ed - 
time, luiiTOw ihr hind well brfoiv ihe seeil is dis- ! 
tribiited, then lovrr.^ie seed lo a sutricieiit depth, | 
by giving a c1on4* double time of ihe harrow a. j 
\V'4ler-lurrow the lanit, and remove any ntoncsaiKJ f 
nails that may reiiiuin on the sartuue, which 
tiui.^ue* Uie seed proi-e'.s. 

Qiutntitif of aeeti. 
When a crop of M'l-d in inteii4U-d to be taken, 
thin Slicing i.i pn'lVnilile, in onler thai (he pluiUs . 
may have nKMn lo fork or bpp -a<l out [h<;ir U-.-i^es, i 
and lo obtain air for the blussouiing and filling M'a- I 
tons, liut It is a mistake to sow ihiii, when tUx i 



is intended to be taken; fm* the ertm dienbeMis^ 
coarse, and often anproduccive. From eight vt 
ten iMxks i»er aerc it a proper i|uantilj in the is<t 
case; but when seed is the obj«M:t, aiz pecks vill 
<te veiy well. 

7>> tave thejiax and 9eetL 
Flax should be pulled when the lower part of tbf 
plant bt^ins to turn yellow, and when, on openiii^ 
t|ie i»oils, the most forward of the aeeds are fguni 
in a sof\ state, and the middle of the aeeds is gnspc 
while Uie seed Is quite aoft, the flax ahouM be 
spread on the gronml, in bundlea aVmit as mnebn 
a woman can grasp with lK>th hnnda, and it shnoU 
remain so, till the upper fMirt is dry : in fine w«aibii 
it will be dry in S4 or 48 hours; the bundles should 
be then made up, with the dry part inside, tai) 
then set np in stocks, of ten bundles each, ii.ii 
stand on the ground till the whole is dry, pods and 
allt the seed will then be ripe, and the flax in iIm 
best sute; it may then be slacked, housed, i^r 
worked; great eaire should be taken to keep tbs 
root-ends even. 

Method of •waierin^. 
When flax is pulled, it ought to be iramedistrij 
put into the water, m that it muy iMrt with the 
rinil or shaw, and be fi for the manafaciurer. 
Standing pools, for many reasons, are roost pmper 
for the |)in'|H>se, occasioning the flax to have a bet- 
ter colour, to he sooner ready for the grass, jmh' 
even to be of suiierlor (]uality in every respect 
When jMit into the water, it is (ietl up in beets, « 
small slieaves; the smaller the better, because it is 
then most equally watered. Tht-ae sheaves ought 
lo be built in the pool, in a reelinin^ upright pu^ 
lure, so that the weight placed above may keep 
the whole firm down. In warm vk-t>ather, ten days 
of the watering process is suflicicnt; but it is pn>- 
per to exsmine the pools rq^lariy after the ae^enfh 
day, lest the flax should putrify or rot, whieh some- 
times happens in very warm weather. Twelve 
days will answer in any sort of weather; though it 
may be ^marked, tluit it is better to give rather 
tOL little of the water, than too niucli, as any de* 
ficiency may be easily made up, by aulTerii^ it to 
lie longer on the grass, whereas an excess or water 
admits of no rcineily. After Ivingp on the grass 
for a due time, till any defec; ofthe watering pro- 
cess is rectified, the' flax is taken up, tie<l vhra 
dry in large sheaves, anil carried to the mill to be 
switched and prci>ared for the hackle 
J^b* Lee^t im^ntinn fir tbreiting Jlax. — IiatruC' 
Uona fur luing the machinerjf. 

The process is divide<l into two parts; the first 
]»art is intended for the farmer, or flax-grower, to 
bring the flax into a fit slate for general or common 
puriHises. This is (icrformcd by three nuichiiiei; 
one for ihrasliing out the see<l, otic for breakin;; 
and seoarating the wood from tlie fibre, and udc 
for further s<>parHtir.g the broken womi and maacr 
from the fibre. In some eases, the Girn«ers will, 
perhaps, thrash out the seed in their own mill, and 
lhei-ef«:re, in such casi-s, the first inuchine will be, 
of course, unnecessary. 

The seeoiifl part of the process is intended for 
the nianufuctiii*er to bring the flax into a state for 
llie very finest purpr.vis, such as lace, cambric, 
damask, and very fine linen. This second part it 
[icrformed by the refining machine only. 
The thnuhmg miuAiae, 

Take the flax in small bundles, as it comes fmm 
the field or slack, anil holding it in the left hatnl, 
p'U the st.'ed end JH'tweeu the thnisliing machini.-, 
and the bed or bh>ck, against which the niuchiiie 
is to klrike; then take the ban* lie of the iiuichiiie 
in the riglit baud, and move the mauhiiiv IxiL-kwaiiJ 
and furwai-d, to strike ou diu flax, until the ser^ 
is all tliinstuHl ouL 
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The hreaking machine. 

Take the flax in nmaU handatul in the left hand, 
ipread it flat between the third and little finger, 
with the seed end downwards, and the root-end 
above, aa near the hand as possible; then put it 
between the beater of the breaking machine, and 
beat it gently till the three or four inches, which 
have b(^:n under the operation of the machine, ap- 
iiear to be soft; then remove the flax a little higlier 
III the hand, so as to let the soft part of the flax 
rest upon the little finger, ami continue to beat it 
fill all is soft, and the wood ia separated from the 
f jrc, keeping the lefl hand elose to the block, and 
the flax as flat upon the bloek as possible. The 
other end of the flax is then to be turned; and tlie 
end whieli has been beaten ia to be wrapped roimd 
the little finger, the root-end flat, and beaten in 
the macliine till the wood is separated, exactly in 
tlie same way as the other end was beaten. 
The cleanting machine. 

Is to be used in the same way, in all respects, as 
the breaking machine; first cleansing one end of 
the flax, and then turning the other, keeping tlie 
flax all the while flat in the hand. 

The hackle. 

A eommon hackle will be found useful, in this 
•lage, for opening the ends; and may be placed, 
for greater convenience, at the aide of the breaking 
«nd cleansing machine. 

This eonchides the first process of the machinery 
•ntended for the farmer, or flax-grower. The ae- 
eond, or manufacturer's process requires 
The r^ninff machine. 

Take a small piece of nax, as it comes from the 
breaking or cleansing macliine; iwss the seed end 
tliroug^ the fluted rollers of the refining machine, 
and bring it round, laying it flat on the root-end 
uf the flax, forming it into a skein, A few fibres 
of the end broo^it round, and looiied in the flax 
cm which it is Uud, will keep the skein t(^*ther. 
It must be kept flat and even on tlie mHchine, 
'which may continue to go round, and work the 
flux, till it is brought to any degree of fineness that 
may be required, and lliis will not require more 
than from two to six minutes. 

fVathitigr or 'whiteninst. 

The flax, when prepared by these machines, 
without having been water-steeped, or dew-rotted, 
rony be washed in small quantities at a lime . either 
ill water only, or with soap and water, without any 
other mixture, and brought by these sim|>le means 
to the purest white. It is to be wrung several 
times in water till the water becomes no longer 
coloured from the matter; and care is to be taken 
thai the flax is* laid flat like tai>e, and then spread 
upon tlie grass; but it is recommended that the 
flax should be spun in the yellow state, and then 
naslied in warm water and soap, or boiletl, with 
eare, in water and soaii, from 10 to 15 minutes, 
which, when dried, will be perfectly white. If 
the weather should be favourable, it would bo well 
to have it dried on the grass. 

As to the labour reciuired, the machines are 
cftsily wro«ight by women or girls, and witlioul any 
assistance from men. 

The produce. 

As to the produce, of different degrees of fine- 
ness, from a given weight of the raw material, we 
subjoin the following statement. 

114 lbs. of flax from the stack, after the see«I 
was tlirashe«l out, produced 30 lbs. in the state 
No. 1 ; refined to No. 3, it produoeil i20 lbs. of flax 
luid 3 lbs. of common tow; idO lbs. of No. 3 pro- 
duced 14^ lbs. of No. 4 llie loss in weight ts 
raiined by the discharge af matter; there is no loss 
ol' fibre. 

An average erop will produce about two tons to 



the aeie, af^er the seed is thrashed out. lliis win 
pHMltice one-fourth fibre, making 10 cwt to the 
acre No. 1. 

To cultivate /lO/ht.— 77ie toil, &c. 

The hop is plantud on various soils, and chiefly 
in valleys. Hops are generally of the best quality 
from strong clay land. The crop, however, is 
tii^re veiy precarious. Those on |icat are miidi 
more prcxluctive, but are liable to be afieeted bv 
the mould in some seasons, whiel. r«-duces then* 
value considerably. The best plantations are on a 
deep loamy soil, ^here the produce of the latter, 
and the quality of the former, are sometimes ob- 
tained. Those which are grown on sandy aiul 
gravelly lands are seldom remarkable for either 
great protluce, or superior quality. 

The plant is extremely liable to disasters, from 
its first putting up in the* spring, until the time of 
picking the crop, which is in September. Snails 
or sings, ants and flies, are formidable enemies in 
the first instance. Frosts are inimical to its 
growth, and the vines are frequentl? blighted, even 
after they have readied the top of the |K>les. Small 
green flies, and other insects, which make their 
appearance in the months of May and June, when 
the wind is about north-east, often greatly injure 
them; and I hey are subject to take damage by :igh 
winds from the south-west. The be^ situation 
for a plantation, therefore, is a southern aspect, 
wdl shaded on three sitles, either by hills or plant- 
ing, which is sup|)osed to be the chief proteetion 
that can be given tliem. 

To plant hop9. 

In the winytcr time provide the soil and manure 
for the hop-eround against the following spring. 
If the dung oe rotten, mix it with two or thnre 
parts of common earth, and let it incorporate to 
gelher, till there is occasion to make use of it in 
making the lio|>-hills; but if it be new dung, then 
let l>e mixed as before till the spring m the next 
year, for new dung is very injurious to hops. Hops 
re<|uire to be planted in a situation so open that the 
air may freelj pass roun<i and between tliero, to 

- dry up and dissiiwite-thc moisture, which often de- 
^ struys the miiliiles of large plantations, while the 

outsides remain unhurt. 

The hills should be 8 or 9 feet asunder. If the 
ground be intende<l to he ploughed with horses be- 
tween the hilU, it will be best to plant them in 
s<]uares, chequerwise: but if the ground is so sm«l. 
that it may l>c done with the breast. plough, oi 
spade, the holes should be ranged in a quincunx 
j form. Which way soev«r is nuide use ot, a stake 
< fihould be stuck down at all the places where tlie 
[ hills are to be made. 

7 'o chooMC hope. * 

Be very particular in the ghoice of the plants as 
j to kind; for if the i*op-garden he planted with a 

- mixture of several soils of ho|>s, that ri]>en at 
, several times, it will cmunt much trouble, and great 
' detriment. 

! The two best sorts are the white, and the gr^ 
binu; the latter is a large S({uare hop, more hanly 
bears more abundantly, but riiK'iis later than the 
former. There is another soil of the white bind, 
which rii>ens a week or ten days before the com- 
mon; but this is tenderer, and a less plentiful bear- 
er; though it has iliis advantage, that it comes first 
to market. If there be a sort of hop you value, 
. and would wisli to increase, the su^Mrrfluous binds 
, may be laid down when the hops are tied, cutting 
! off* the tops, and burning them in th«* hill; or when 
i the hops are dressed all the cuttings may be saved; 
I for almost every part will grow, aud become a 
: good set the next spring. 
j iiei*Mon» of planting. 

I The Kentish plaiitei-s approve Uie months of Oo. 
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inber and Mireh. T^c rooM anml time of pro- 
euriiig die cutting* it in Mnrch, when the hops are 
cut tnd drciMd. As to the manner of pliuiting 
the wtt, tl*ere should be dwe good seU planted in 
every hill, one in the middle, am! the rest round 
aboui, slopine. Let them be pressed elose with 
the h»iid, aniTcoTered with fine eHrth; ii stick shoi4iJ 
be placed on each side uf the hill to secure it. 
To firm a new piantnium, 

Tht best mt'tliod is, to Iwve cutlinf(S from ap- 
ptVTcd uock, pUiiU'il out tlie year before they are 
wautoil, ill the ht>i>-ground; us the use of {Uantt 
instead of outlines, mit only ghins a ^enr, but are 
iuore eertain to nourish. A small piece of moist 
land is sufficient to raise plants for many acres, 
and at little ez^iense. If the fp-ouml be in Ri'ass, 
pare and dig in the pods; work the land with a 
spMde, and sit it out into ridcvs (tf 3} yards wide, 
and iwii yards between earh; having a strip of grass, 
(cHilird a pillar,) next every ridge, and an open 
di^iii between ever^' two pillars, the de|ith of 
which must vary aoconling to the soil, some being 
IcM ihuii une fuol, aiiii others nearly four feel in 
deplli. 'I'liive rows uf plunls, or, as tlH-y are 
tiTiniMJ, liiils, are made upon each ridge, which 
sliould intersect each otlier; tliey are geiK'rally ^ 
yai ^s dihtaiit in the n>ws, so that aliout 1 JiM> are 
the uMul nuiiilM.'r of hills in a statute acre Small 
sticks are proiier to tie the binds up to, the firH 
year, llirn small (lolcs for a vear or two; the size 
of which sliould be gradually increased. Some 
set 'i (Kiles to even hill, wliicli is pre per for ground 
producing luxuriant binds; but on clay land three 
|Kiles are set in a triangular form to'the hills on 
' the two outAide rows of eitcli ridge, and only two 
in the middle mw. Many additional poles, longer 
than the rest, called catcli-poles, are also set to 
lake the hi mis as they run bf}'ond ihe lesser {rales. 
Whi-re the bind is weal(, ihii-e heads are commonly 
trained up each |iole; though two are better, if 
sti*oiig. li the ground intended for a new planta- 
tion is not clean from couch-grass, a oomplete fiil- 
low is eshential, whether it is grass or stubble) and 
a u\)p of tiiniips may be taken to advantage, if 
the land is pi-oi>er I'nr their growth, and cau be 
made clean, as imps are phmted in Mareh. 
7*0 take up hup-ground. 

Tlw following are teriiie«l tlie annual orders: — 
^>i;K"*K ^li*^ gi'«Niiul eoinpluiely over; hoeing the 
earili Inini the hills, and cutting off* tlie stoek a 
little aho%e llie root, which are eiJle<l pickling and 
eniliiig; {Miliug, which in earning the (loles from 
the Macks, and setting them down to tlie hills with 
a round implement, shiMl with iron, and called a 
piiy, {u\\\\^ a crutch at ihe top, and a peg througli 
* the iniiliile to tread iiiion; tying the binds round 
the [Hiles with rusli«^, and iMilling up the super- 
fluous bindb; hoeing tlie grvmnd all over with a boe 
ut large dimensions; wheeling and laying manure 
U|H>n everi>' hill; covering tlie manure with the soil, 
whicli is done by scraping the ground over with a 
(Toe, and it eallcd hilling; a.Nl slaeking, which is 
canning and setting up the [Miles into heupt or 
Macks, after the onip has been taken. 

Kjctra^workt, 

As llie pr«ecding are term««l the onlinary, oo 
the following are called tlie extra- works, ai not 
lieing included ill the yearly bargain with the men 
by Um- generality of planters, and iomo of them 
ara done only by the very beat managers. On 
clayey grounil, either the earth ought to be bared 
ptf the hills, and a covurin|^ of good manure ap- 
plieil to tiiem previous to digging, whirii will n> 
i|uire from 1:2 to 15 tuns |ier acre; or from 90 to 
*Z5 tons ol manuix*, or a greater quantity of fresh 
earth 'wlu:u liie ground wants condition) should 



be wheeled and ipmo all over the ridgea. hit 
not improper, in tome enea, to pome tbnt 



methoili alternately; but oo bon^ and very rich 
ground, the I'arth only can be appficd with advsa- 
tage. The draint should be iooured out ;|rcariyot 
very wet groandt and wlwt ia ihrowo out is alwim 
intermixed with the loii in digpn^; on drier mnU 
this is done evei^ second or third year, and on 
very dry land it is scarcely neeeaaary to do it « 
all. Reemiring the stoek by iflantin|^, wherr anv 
hills have failed, is done at little cuat in ^ 
aged plantations, as there are aeldom many at < 
in those. If there is any eoueh-Kraaa, it ahould be 
digged out with three-pronged^ forka in Maica, 
ami carried oflf the ground. The renewal of poks 
requires from one to two hundred per acre every 
year. If« when mic binds flrat appear, they irv 
eaten by slugs, a handfol of malt eulm, or ssv 
dust, is sometimes lud roimd eaeh hill, vbiefa ther 
cannot travel over; and should fliea or anta attack 
them, soot is the best preventive. l*he canyiag 
in and totting cateh-|)oles variea much aa to bub- 
ber, as tome set fewer than one hundred, aad 
others five or six hundred per acre. Moving the 
drains and pillars is generally done once, but t«ioe 
moving is Inrtter, (whether the grass be made into 
fo«lder, or is tuflered to fall into the draint fia 
manure, ) at thru no seeds scatter on the groumL 
Kxtra-hoe once before the hilling, and onoe aftrr. 
After high windt, many polet are broken doai, 
which tliould be tet up anin sooii. 

Mmure proper fir htp-^ttiimre^ 

As to tlie manure most proper for the ho|>-<ul* 
ture, good stable dung is much uaed, ami is pre- 
femtl to the manure made by beaala, aa the latiei 
encourages anta on ttroiig ground. Woollen net 
are the beat for forcing a luxuriant binil, and if 
used with judgment, are excellent fur elayet 
ground; but they are apt to make the hopa soad^ 
if too many are used. Malt culm, and unwte ma- 
nure are excellent, and one complete dreaaii^ with 
lime is very serviceable for strong ground. 

T^ptckkopg. 

When the crop it ripe, a proper number of 
' pickert are procured, for whom are provided ligiu 
wooden frames, called binges; tliey are clutlied wiib 
bo^i-bagging, into whidi the hopa are picked off 
tlie p^des by women and childivn, having them 
brought by men, who take them up by cutting ibe 
binds about a foot above tlie ground, and drawing 
up tlie poles by an iiitlnuneut calletl a dragon. 
Each binge has from ii to 6 pickera, and a man at- 
tends to one or two binges, according to tlie crop; 
he strips the binds from die poles aa uiey are pick- 
ed, ami lays tlieiii in heaps ready fur stocking; be 
also carries tlie hopt to die kilnt, if near; or to a 
cart, at tliey are meatured from the binge. The 
number of binges employed vary with the erpp 
and kiln-room; about one to an acre it utual. The 
bopt are taken out of the binget with a batkct 
wliich holds 6 Winchester pecks. 
rinolAer «t.Aodk 

Tlie mott convenient way of picking them if 
into a long square frame oi wood, with a dotn 
lianging on tenter-hooka within it, to receive tin 
hops as they are picked. 

They mutt be picke<l venr clean, free from leaver 
and ttalks; and k» tliere shall be occasion, S or 3 
limes in a day, the frame must be em|itied into a 
hop bw made of coarse liinru cloth, and carried 
immediately to tlie oast or kiln, in order to be 
dried: for if they should be too long in the b^ 
they will be apt to lieat and be ditcoloared. If tJie 
leather be hot, tlierc should no more poles be 
drawn Uian can be picked in an hour, and they 
I should be gathered iu fair weather, if i* can bi^ 
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Mid when the bopf are diyi this vill nve lome ez- 
Venae in firing, and preaenre their colour better 
ivhen they are dried. 

The beat method of wjin% hops la with char- 
coal on an oaat or kiln, covered with hair^olh cf 
tlie aame form and faihion that ia uaed for dryine 
malt. The kiln 0M;ht to be aqiiare, and maj be of 
10, 18, U, or 16 feet over at the top, where the 
hops are iMd, aa the plantation requirea, and the 
vnom will allow. l*here ought to be a due |>ro- 
)tortion between the heigh: and breadth of the kiln, 
MtMl the bmiela of the iteddle where the fire is 
kept, Tix. ii the kiln be 19 feet aquare rai the top, 
it ought to be 9 feet high from the fire, and the 
ateddle ought to be 6 feet and a half aqoare, and ao 
proportionable in other dimenaiona. 

The hops muat be apread even upon the oaat, a 
foot thick or more, if the depth or the curb will 
allow it; bat care ia to be taken not to uferioad tlie 
owat if the hope are green or wet. The oaat ought 
tti be first warmed with a fire before the hops are 
laid on, and then an even ateadj fire muit be kept 
nnderthem; it must not be too fierce at first, leat it 
aoorch them; nor must it be auffere<l to sink or 
alackeo, bnt rather be increased, till the hops are 
neariy dried, lent the moisture or aweitt whioa the 
fire has raised, fall back or diacolou<^ them. 

When they have lain about nine houra they must 
be turned, and in 8 ot 3 hours more diey may be 
taken oflT. It may be known when they are well 
dried, by the brittleness of the stalka, and the easy 
(ailing off of the hojph-leavca. 

7^ bag hop9, 

Aa soon as the hops are taken off the kiln, lav 
them in a room for three weeks or a month to cool, 
give, and touriien; for if tliey are bagged immedi- 
ntelT they wiU powder, but if thejr lie awhile, (and 
the longer they lie the better, provided they are co- 
vered close with blanketa to secure them from the 
air), they may be bagged with more safety, as not 
being liable to be broken to powder in treading; 
and thia will make them bear treading the better, 
and the harder they are trodden the belter Um^ 
will keep. 

T9 drett hofi. 

When the ground is dug in January or Febmaiy, 
the earth alKWt the hills, and verr near them, 
ought to be taken away with the spade. About the 
end of ]Pebraaiy, if the hopa were planted the 
spring before, or if tlie ground be weak, they 
ought to be dressed in dry weather; but if the 
RToond be strong and in perfection, the middle of 
Alarch will be a ^pood time; and if it is apt to pro- 
iluce overdrank binds, the beginning of April may 
be soon enoagfa. Then having with an iron 
picker cleared away all the earth out of the hill, ao 
as to dear the stock to the principal roots, with a 
sharp knife, cut off all the shooU which grew with 
the ninds the last yeari and also all the young 
suckers, that none may bie left to run in the alley, 
and weaken the kill. It will be proper tu cut one 
|iart of the stock lower than the other, and also to 
cut that pan low that waa left higliest the preceding 
year. In dfestiag those hops that have been planted 
the year before, cut off both the dead tops and the 
young siickei-a which have spruiijg; up from the 
sets, and also cover the stocks with one earth, a 
f.iiger*8 length in thickness. 

'I^polehop9. 

About the middle ol'April the hops are to bo 
(loled; when the shoots begin to sprout up, the 
|i()lus must be Set to the hills deep lu the ground, 
with a iM|uare iron picker or crow, that tlKsy may 
the better endure the wind; llirce poles are suffi- 
sivnt for one hilL These should be placed as near 
the hi.l as pusaible, with their bending tops turned 



outwards from the hill, to prevent the binds from 
entansling; and a space between two poles ought ta 
be left open to the south, to aihnit the sunbeama. 

To tie hopa. 

The buds that do not clasp of themselves to tha 
nearest pole when they are grown to three or four 
feet high, must bo guided to it by the hand, turn- 
ing them to the sun, whos^ course tliey will alwaya 
follow. They must be bofhid with witheret* rushes, 
but not so close as to Under them fiom climbing 
up the pole, lliis continue to do till all the poles 
are furnished witk oinds, of which two or tliree 
are enough for a pole; and all the sprouts and 
binds that there are no occasion for, are to be 
plucked up; but if the ground is young, then none 
of these useless binds should be plucked no, but 
should be wrapped up U^^eUier in the midale of 
the hill. 

To gMher hopt. 

About the banning of July, hops begin to blow, 
and will be ready for gathering about Bartholo- 
mew-tide. A Judgment may be made of their 
ripeness b^ their stroiuj; scent, tlieir hardness, and 
the brownish colour ofllieir seed. When by these 
tokens they appear to be ri])e they must be jiicked 
widi all the expedition ix>saible; for if at this time 
a storm of wind should come, it would do ihem 
great damage, by breaking the branches, and bruis- 
ing and discolouring Uie hops; and it is very well 
known that hops, being picked green and bright, 
will sell for a third more than those which are 
discoloured. 

To cuUivate the madtler tkaU, 

The ground is ploughed deep in autumn, and 
again in March; and then laid up in ridges, eislit- 
een inches asunder, and about a foot high. About 
the beginning of April the ground is opened where 
the olu roots are planted, and the side slioots taken 
off, which are transplanted immediately upon the 
new ridges, at about a foot distance, where they re- 
main two seasons; at Michaelmas, when the tops 
of the plants are decayed, the roots are taken up. 
This method of planting in ridges, is only neces- 
sary in wet land. If all the horizontal roots are 
destroyed from time to time, it will cause the lam 
downright roots to be much nigger, in which the 
goodness of this plant chiefly consists. After the 
madder roots, the only parts of the plant used by 
'dyers, are taken up, they are kiln-dried, and then 
reduced to powder by a mill. Previously to the 
grinding tl>.(^ are carefully assorted. 

The fine ouality of madder is distinguished bv 
its being of a bright, lively, light cofour, well 
ground, withoM acy coarse parts proceeding from 
tne peelings. Fresh is alwaya mure valuable than 
old madder. It should be kept close to prevent 
the access of air, as its virtue evaporates when ex* 
(Msed. * 

Madder is principally cultivated in Holland, 
Germany, and France, especially the former place, 
where it grows in greater abundai»ce than in any 
other fMut of the world. The turkey madder root 
is principally cultivated about Smyrna. This plant 
may be propagated either by offsets or seeds. On 
a light thin sou the culture cannot be carrieil ontc 
any profit: that soil in which the plant delights is 
a ricti sandy loam, three feet or mure in denth. 

The ground being first made smooth, is divided 
into b^ds (bur feet wide, with alternate alleys, halt 
as broad again as the beds. In eadi allei' is a shal- 
low channel for irrigating die whole field, Ice. that 
tluit part of the alley that is Uwt otherwise eiigagvtl 
may be sown with legumes. The madder-seed is 
sown broadcast in tlie proportion of from 85 to SC 
lbs. per acre about the end of A^iril. In a fort- 
night or three weeks tlie young plants begin to 
appear, tud (ran this time to the month of ^p> 
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ti-mher, cure idii«1 he tukcn to kri-p thf jfmnnH 
w«II w:itcnMl mrJ fr^c frc m wcecU. If ilie plants 
are rxumiiiiHl in Aiitiiini. they will be found to he 
8iirTt)i(ii4lr(I with Bitiull ycllnw nffmrtu Rl the drpth 
*«r two inclH-N, and enrlV in Scpli-mlier, the cfinh 
fmni the Hllcyii is to Ih; dti^ out Rnd 1m id over the 

JdHiiiv of nmiiilrr to the hi-l;;ht of two or lliree 
cct; with this the first year's o|N*rHtion finishtrs. 

The frfoiul year's ¥-ork. he^iiis in May, with 
e;iTin};theheds a thonnji^h weeding;; and care must 
he taki:ti to supply them with plenty of wuter dur- 
injf tninnier. In Se]>teniher, the first ci-oprf seed 
will be i-i|H% at which time, the stems of the plants 
mav be mown down, and the roots covered a few 
iuc)ies with earth, taken as before out of the alleys. 
The weeding should take ]dRce as early as possi- 
ble in the spring of the thiitl yeiu*; and the crop, 
instead of Im-iu^ left, for si;eds, may Im' cut three 
times during summer for green foilder, all kinds of 
ealtlc hfiiig remarkably fond of it. In October, 
the roots aiv taken up, the ofTu'ts an' earefully 
separated, and immediately mH.fl to form a new 
plantation: and the mots, after being drie<l, are told 
ftither without further pn'paration, or gn>und to a 
«'(mrse ]K)wdfr, and sprinkleil with an alkaline ley. 
'I'he roots lose four-fifihs of their weight in dry- 
iii^, and the iinMluce of an acre is about SOOO lbs. 
uftlr}' saleable madder. 

Ute ofmathier. 
The princi|»al use of niadiler is in dying. It 
pives out its colour both to water and reetified spi- 
rit; (he water}' tincture is of a dark dull red; the 
spirituous of a deep bright one. It im|»arts to 
wutdlen cloth, prepareil with alum and tartar, a 
very durable, though not a very beautiful red dye. 
As it is the rheaintst of all ml drugs, that give a 
hirable colour, it is the princijial mie rommonly 
inuile use of for onlinary tit'ifft. Sometimes its 
dye ib hi-ightened by the addition of Hrazil-wood, 
and Mometimes it in employed in coniunction with 
the dearer reds, as cochineal, for ilenii-scarleti, 
and dcmi-crimsons. Madder-root is sometimes 
employed in medicine as an emmenagogtie. When 
the niadiler is gi\en to animals with their foo<l, it 
pnHluces a curious pheminienon, namely, tinging 
their bones with rvd. The bones of voung pigeons 
will be thus tinged of a n>se-colour in twenty-four 
hours, and of a deep srarlet in three davs; but the 
hones of adult animals will be a fuiluiglit iu ac- 
fpiiriiig a roMt-colour. 

Jifst method ofhaV'makin^. 
Instead of allowing the hay to lie, as usual in 
most places, for some days in the swathe, after it 
ii cut, never cut hay but when t)i9 gi^ss it quite 
dry; and then make the gatherers follow close 
u|M)n the cutters; put it up immediately into nnall 
cockH about three feet high each, and of as small a 
diaiiiuter as ther can be u.adr to stand with; al- 
ways givMig eacli of them a slight kind of thatch- 
ing* Ijy drawing a few handsful of the hay from the 
bottom of the cock all round, and faying it lightly 
UlKin the to|), with one of the ends hangmg down, j 
wants. Thisis(h)ne with the utmost ease and ex- ! 
|»e(htion; and when once in that state, the hay is, 
in agivat niea«un', out ofdan^'r; fur unless a'rio- 
leiit wind should arise immediately after theeocks 
are put up, nothing else can hurt the hay; as no rain, 
however violent, can penetrate into these cocks 
but for a ver}' little way; and if they are dry put 
up, they never &it together so closely as to heat; 
although they actprre, in a day or two, such a de- 
cree ot firmness, as to be in no danger of being 
overturned by wiad after that time, unless it blows 
a hurrioanc. 

Ill these cocks allow the hay to remain until, upon 

nspection, the farmer judo's it will keep in pretty 

•ai^ tramp cocks (wluch ii uiuallj iu ■ week or 



two according as the weather it more or leafs^ 
vniirabh-), when two mcn,eiich with a longprof^ 
pitchfork, lift up %»ne of thc^e small cocks hctvtcn 
them with the greatest caae, and carry lliem oae 
after another, to the place whfre the trampHBoriLJi 
to be built: ami in this manner proceed over ik 
fieUI, till the whole is finiahrd. 

w^to<k ofhay'imikiw in TcrkMhtre. 
Rippling cloier or aeeda, hat been practiw* 
alfoiit torty years, in the nei((hbourhood oTBorouj^ 
, bridge, li is fvNind to answer much better t^ 
I the method of making it. to cook a. 
j The clover is cut, and after it has lain four or 
five days in the swathe, till it ia auffivientlr diy, 
the hay-maker, with a rake, rolls up a suAcieri 
' miantity to form a ripple, which ia act up in tbe 
form of a cone. Taking a few of tlie longest stn»i, 
he twists them round tlie top, which forms tlK 
i iioint of the oone, keeps the ripple compact, sLb 
shoots off* the rain. In taking up the eloper frum 
(he swathe, and forming the ripple, it is iiecrsor^ 
to keep the upi>er or drr part inwards: ky xhk 
I moans it ia mucli sooner firy, aii«l in a fit state fbr 
; the stack. It i s generally necessary for doTcr to rt- 
, main 5 or C days in the ripple before it is put inn 
the stack; but that depends on the aute of tie 
weather. There is no ooeasion to untie the rip- 
ples. The method of rippling is not so cxpCDiive 
as cocking; it is much suiienor both in wet and 
j dry seasons — not so liable to be injured by ibe 
I wct~much sooner dn', and, of oourfcc, of a better 
; quality, and more nourishing for eatlle. F^A 
I ri|iple will weigh, when dry, about 4 or 5 lbs. tbrt 
j should nut tie made too large. Except »bci« 
i meadow j^rass is very long it would not be practi- 
I cable to ripple it, and is ver^ rardv done in York 
j shire. The practice of rippling is simple; atteodtd 
I with little tnuible or expense; and whenever tried, 
will recommend itself. 

To manage, cut gram for hay. 
Grass, when cut for hay, ought to be quickly 
raked, in order that its {Mwers may neither be cx- 
■ haustetl by the sun, nor dissi|iated by tlie air. Id 
! tlie first sia,'^, small cocks are preferable, and <m 
: after d.iys, tliese may be gathered into Imrgc oon 
or hand ricks, by which raetliod, the hay is equal- 
ly made, and pn)[H.>rly sweetened. After Btandin| 
8 or 10 days in these ricks, according to the nsivr 
of the weather, hay may be carted houc, and built 
in slacks of sufficient size for standing through the 
winter months. 

Importance ofMtraw in hutbandry. 
I This is a subject that has not hitherto been m 
' much attended to as its importance deserrea. 

Though many useful obser^-atloiis on straw are 
occasionally introduced in agricultural wntiogs, 
: and thougli its value, as tlie basis of future crops, 
is fully admiued by eveiy intelligent farmer, }tt 
tlie subject has seldom been |u\jfessedly treated U 
at any length: we shall endeavour, therefore, to 
' compress the most important particulars connected 
with it, uuder tlie following heads: — 

I. The weiglit df atraw produced on an average 
of the different cit>[»s of grain *nd pulse, per slai- 
ute acre. 

ti. 'I'he value of the different kinds of straw, 
and 

S. The various uses to which each kind of alnw 
■ is applicable. 

W fight of Uraw traduced by the tKferent crop*. 

The quantity of strew )H>r acre, differa acciinlinc 

to a mriety of circumstances; as, 1. The si*eoies ot 

grain, whether wheat, bariey, oats, kc; 8. The dd- 

tereis. kinds of the same grain; 3. The aeaaon (fo" 



|(rain; 3. rhe aeaaon (fo 
in dnr seasons the quauuty is less thsn in moiit) 
4. The aoil, for in fertile soils che straw is miM-s 
abundant than in poor ouesj 5. The season wl^a 
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the «vil it town, for fpring town wheat hat lets 
sti'nw than the winter town; and, 6. 'l^he maaner 
In which the straw it eat, for an inch or two at the 
mot-end of the straw maket a great a<ld^on to the 
dunghill. ^ 

From a ttatement hr Mr Yoimg, it would appear, 
that the average proauoe, in ttraw, of all the dif- 
ferent cropt, ttubnle ineladed, may he calculate<t at 
1 ton, 7 cwt ]ier Englith aere; but that is rejecting 
the weaker soils. 

It is calculated bj Mr Brown, of Markle, that 
en an aveinge of jeart, the produce of ttraw in 
eood land, and un'der tolerable mani^roent, will 
be nearly hi the following proportion, per Knglitli 







Stonet. 


Wheat, 




160 


Beaot and 


peat, 


130 


Oatt, 




130 


Barley, 




100 



Total 520 

Or, at an average of thete crops, ISO ttone per 
re, 22 lbs. avoirdupois, per stone; in all !2860 Iba. 
ir 1 ton, 5 cwt. S qunrtera and 4 Ibt. 

It may be tafely estimated, that on an average of 
year^ well cultivated and fertile toils, when the 
erop IS earefuUy cut down, will annually produce, 
an Oie average of tl»e crops above mentioned, and 
taking the average of the kingdom, 1 ton, 5 cwt. 
per Efielish acre. 

Vaiue of the different kindt «/* 9traw, 

The intrinsic value of straw must ^nry materi- 
irtly, according to its leading properties, the qnan- 
'*ty of manure into which it may be converted by 
littering, or its fitneis to be employed at thatch, 
*Jiese being the chief uses to which 'it it applica- 
lile; but, in general, its price deiiendt on its vicinity 
to large towns. It it o.ily in situations where 
foreign manure can be procureii easily, and at a 
«ilieaper rate than by converting the sti-aw raited 
upon the farm into dung, tliat tlie tale of ttraw it 
ever permitted. Straw it genemlly dearer in Lon- 
don, ami itt neighbourhood, than in any other part 
of the kingdom. It it told there by the load, 
which eoiitittt of 96 tmttet, of 36 lbs. each, or 
1^6 Ibt. in alL Two loadt of wheat^raw ]>er 
Hcre are reekone<1 a tolerable crop. 

At ttraw it rarely i>ermitted to be told, being 
usually em|>loyed in maintaining winter ttock, the 
real value of tiie article, to Uie farmer, it but in- 
considerable, deperdirig uiion the quantity and 
qualitv of the dung it pru<lucet. So little it it 
tiiought neoettary accurately to ascertain the value 
of ttraw, that ia.teverul cases it has been given by 
the outgoing lo tfie incoming tenant, as an equiva- 
lent for the expense of harvesting, thrashing, and 
marketing the last cru\i. it is often thought iii- 
»iflicient to cover even that ex^ienhe, and a tarther 
sUliatement is allowed on the pnce of the grain. 

Farwut furpoaet to which ttram'it aphUcMe, 

The Bubiect of fee<ling with ttraw will be better 
tmderttuod by contidering the tpecifie iiroperties 
uf tlie different kinds of straw eioplojed in feeti- 
nig stock, and the rules that ought to be observed 
wh»;n stock arc fed with that materiaL 

H'heat Hravf. 

Tliit kind of ttraw, from itt ttrcngth, it con- 
si dere.l to be (leculiarly calculated both fur litter 
and thrabliing; and, indeed^ wherever the praclice 
of catling straw into chafl, for mixing with com 
f.ir hornet, pivvails, wheat ttnw it preferred. 
AV'lien given to cattle or hortet, itittonietim^tcut 
into chart', and eitlier given raw in that stale, or, 
V hat is gi^ally preferred, steamed with other food, 
in (lailicnlar with {lutaloes. 

In order to im|)rov« wheal ttmw aa fodder, it it 
V I* 



the practice, in tome partt of Bnglancl, lo cut the 
grain rather greener than in Scotland, whiuh pre- 
tervet more of the natural juices, and ciinscMiuently 
makes the fodder better. Some of llie best tarmora 
were accustomed to cut wheat much eavlier ih<tn 
common in their res|ieGlive districts. One <jf 
these was a miller in Norfolk, who occupied a large 
farm, where he always cut his wheat several days 
before any one else thought of beginning, well 
knowing Uie good conse<iuences in the value of llw 
grain. It must also be less apt to be injured by 
shaking or hai'vcsting. 

Oat 9travf. 

Among the culmifemus gi'uins, the straw of thr 
oat is considered to *m! the best fmldcr, when given 
uncut. It is well known, indeed, that oat straw, 
during the winter season, is almost universally 
given instead of hay, in all tlie best cultivatuil 
counties of Scotland, during the winter months, 
though that of peas and beans it eertaiuly pre- 
ferred where both are grown. 

In some districts farmers out oatt in the ttraw 
into a s|>ecies of fodder, which is called '^eiit 
meat." This it given not only to horses, but to 
cattle, especially fattening cattle. It isthouglit to 
give not otdy fatness but a fineness of skin lo all 
sorts of stock. 

Bean ttraw. 

If well harvested, this straw forms a very hearty 
and nutritions kind of food for cattle in the winter 
season. Both oxen and horses, when duly supplied 
with oats, ill proportion to the work they have lo 
execute, thrive well on it; and the reduced parts, 
or what is termed in England the covine-chafll, 
is found valuable, as a manger food, for (he labour- 
ing teams; when blended with other substances, it 
is probable tliat, in jiarlicular cases, the si ems 
might be out into chaff with ail vantage; but when 
made use of in tlicse methods, it should be used as 
fresh as possible after being thrashed. A mixluit: 
of bean straw, (whioh bv itself it rather dr},) and 
of peas-haum, which it sweet and nourishing, 
luakes excellent fiKlder. 

But though this straw, more especially wlien 
mixed with peas-haum, is of great value as fodder 
to the working stock of the farm, it does not suit 
well with riding-horses, as it is apt to hiiit their 
wind. In some horses, botli bcan-stniw and pea^ 
huum ai'e apt to occasion colic pains, or the (lift- 
ease which is provincially c:dled butts, pnibably oo- 
oasioned by flatulencv. For Uiis disease, about 
half an ounce, or a table-t\H>onful of laudanum, U 
fouiMl to be a good remedy. 

Peat ttraw. 

In Scotland, the haum of peat it uted at foddet 
for workiii/-horses instead of hay; and wnen well 
harvested, forms a very excelleiii provender, inso- 
much that it is considered to be of almost equal 
value to tlie grain itself. 

I'nre-ttraw or liay. 

This is an article strongly recommended by tome 
farmers; for when the laud has been dunged, ard 
the seed kooiI, the pnxluce it considerablt:. TIhi 
crop should be cut as soon as the blossfims oegiii ■> 
fall off, or the pods to form; anil the whole, convert- 
ed into hay-tares, re<|uire a great deal of sun tu 
cure, and rain is ver)- injurious to tliem. h would 
be a good plan to mix tliem with di^ sti-aw, which 
would improve both. 

JitUet regiu'iUng tlie coiJtumpUon of ttraw inJcetU 

ing catUx,. 

Straw is much used in tike feeding of Cf*ttle in 
Scotland; and ihere can be no doubt tL.it ^,\^.'U will 
feed well on straw and turnips, if the straw l>e goo^L 
It is recommended, in all cases, that for a nioiilh 
or six weeks after a bullock is put to turnips, klr.iw 
only should be givea with them. But in Uic iiumip 
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wlTtiiced ftitf^i of fattening, hay U m mueh npe- 
nnr, that it should if poMible m supplied. Il is 
•i^ruiii, at the nme time, that haT is a rvxj expen- 
sive food for stook, and.ought to be nved as mueh 
as possible where it can prudenlljr be done. It is 
well known that a full allowance of turnips and 
straw, during the winter months, will wtten better 
IliMH a small allowance of hay in place of the straw. 
In ihis spring hay, which retains its nutritive juiees 
longer thau straw, is much more valuable, both for 
fiittening stock and feeding horses; and it U tbere- 
I'firc lh(^ practice to reserve hay for ab Mt three 
months* coiisuraptioo of tliese kinds of stock, and 
f.>r no others. 

RiileM for feetSfif honct vith ttram. 

Tn rvgunl to horses, tliey seldom get any hav for 
three months in winter; but with straw and the 
com, which must alwavs be given them, whether 
they get straw or hMV, they not only plough thre^ 
fourths iif an Engiisn acre per day, or work from 
•even to eight hours at other labour, but are aetu. 
ally full of flesh and vigour when sowing commen- 
ces, 'i'hey must, however, have hay mitead df 
straw, when the severe labour of spring takes 
jilace. 

W'licn, therefore, farmers* horses are so much 
reduced in condition as to be unable to go through 
the severe labour of spring, it in owing to their 
not having got a sufficient quantity of com. Peas 
and heaii-straw certainly make the best fodder, 
when not injured by rain; but if that kind of straw 
Is damiiged in harvest, white straw is to be pre- 
ferred 

Rule9 fir fittUng theep vith Hraw, 

There is no food of which sneep are fonder than 
iteas-straw. 'I*he soil of the paatoral districts in 
Scotlund, bein|[^ rarely of a kind calculated fur 
lieas, any extensive culUvaticn of tliat grain is im- 
praclic»'blc; but where circumstances are favoura- 
ble to that cn)p, peas ought to be cultivated, were 
it merely for the straw, as it would enable the itore- 
fanncrs to carry on their system of sheep-fanuing 
with much mure advantage. Indeed, the nme 

Clan migh* lie advisable in other distriett. It might 
e proper to add, that for ewes at yeaning time, 
lentil-hay is better than tare-hay or even peat- 
baum. 

^Htcellaneout ruin and obtervaiiona regarding^ the 
cttruumption of Hraw, 
On turtiip farms in Scotland, it is the usual prac- 
tice to feed horses till March, where the labour is 
iiut s«*vere, and cows through the winter, with oat- 
straw, whilst the fattening and straw-yard cattle 
p.'t tlie »traw of wheat anubariey. If any peas or 
iteans be cultivated on the fiirm, that straw beii^ 

f:iven to the horses, a part of the oat-itraw nuT be 
eft for the fattening and sirKW-yard cattle. lJ|Km 
turnip farms, it is not thought profitable to cut the 
greater part of the duven for hay. These are usual- 
f ) eaten by slieep, and no more hay saved, tluin wluit 
luav serve the horses, cows, and fattening stock, for 
tJglil iir ten weeks, imme<UateIy before grass, with 
ft small \juautiiy ooeasiuoally given to the sheep fed 
on iunup.4. 

rUe exiiense of feeding even the horses alone, 
for eight months, on hay, would be mure than a 
farmer can well affm-d; at the same time it is a rule 
with the best fanners, to give hay to their horses 
in the eariy |iart ot* winli*r; then peas or bean straw, 
till seed-lime oommeDces in the spring; and aftn^ 
wartis hav. 

•StrkJv keeps much better unthrashed, in a large 
stack, uiun in a bam. Sintw in general, m-jre 
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Jieeiallr uhite straw, is found to lose its value as 
udder, in whatever wur il may be kept, after the 
•liitrp dry breexfs of llie S|»rin|( months have set in. 
it » a geiMral rule, that straw, when imeaded to 



f«c used as food for itoek, riMMdd he pvQL h 
si>eedily as possible, after it ia thrubed. IVs 
thrashing separates and exposes it ao much, thsi if 
kept long^ It is, eomparsUTcly apeakinf, of Imc 
value as Adder. Liale, ao intelligent wviler as 
agriculture, and a practioal fanner, siaica, thtf be 
found cows did not eat straw ao well on a Moadav 
morning, as they did the rest of the week, bRsoc 
the straw was not fresh from the flaiL Sirs*, 
therefore, should be eonatantlj made me ef| si 
soon after it is thrashed as possible; for by kec^ 
ing, it becomes either musty, or too dry, aad csc- 
tle do not eat it, nor thrive on it so well. It cs^ 
not be doubted thst sir haa a very injuruNH cftci 
upon all kinds of fodder, and the more it caa be 
kept from the influence of the aun and the aUm^ 

{>here, so mueh the better. Il ia aeldom giveo is 
iD4lder, utdess to straw-yard cattle, after the aamk 
of March. 

When clover is sown with grain erops, the tkntt 
has often arriveil at such a length, aa to mix aidk 
tlie straw in culUiig the crop. This certainly ia- 
I proves the straw in aood harveata; bat as little sb- 
I ver as possible should be out with the strsw, ss '! 
' makes it very diflicuU to aecnre the crop, osIeis '< 
be left upon the ground for aeirenii days. 
Straw aa appHeable to UUer. 
Straw, wheu mixed with the dung md the ariae 
of cattle, horses, kc Ikc. is a nch aOKd excdksl 
manure; but even alone, when ploughed ia, or de- 
composed by pure simple water, it la of use. All 
the various sorU of straw answer the purposes d 
litter. Some farmen contend that lye straw is the 
best litter; othen prefer the straw of wheait ^^idk 
Absorbs, it is saiil, so much urine and moiMaFL 
that a cart of wheat straw it suppoaed eoual ia xtkm 
to three carts of well made dung. In Eugland, iIr 
stra# of pi"^ and beans is eztremely valnhl^ 
forming, it is said, wheu well iMToken by ^hrath'*^ 
a desirable litter for workii^ horses, hogSi aad 
other stock; but in Scotland, it is never used ai 
litter, unless it has been spoilt by had managemeai, 
or a most unseasonable season in hardest, as its 
feeding properties are there so well known. Lit- 
tering IS of use, not only for converting straw ialD 
manure, but for keeping the animals warm and dn. 
In fact, cattle cannot be smied on clover, or fod on 
turnips, without abundance of litter. 

There are fo*jr modes of converting atraw iniD 
dung, by littering stock: — t. In atalJs or slabks; 
3. In hammels; 3. In fold-yards; and 4b la opra 
folds, where sheep are littered with straw. 

The quantity oif dui^ pioduced finom a given 
quantity of straw, de|iends a good deal upoa the 
kind of straw that is used (as sqow kinds absorb 
much more moisture than otlier^V-^nd upoa lbs 
degree of care employed in prepvlng the dongi 
Speaking ^lerally, the original weight Oi' sli^v 
nuiy be tripled, if tlie manufocturiug proeess be 
pruperiy conducted, and the dung applied to tbe 
ground before its powers are lessened or exhsnitn!. 
llie quantity of dang which nay be made from as 
acre, especially if the dune arising from clovc^ 
turnips, and hay, eonsumeiron a fiurn, is iDcladed 
III the general stock, will be something more than 
four tons; consequently, any farm of decent soil 
may be manured at the rate of 18 tons per acrr, 
every third year, from its own produce, nrovidd 
the com erops are cut with accuracy, and tne straw 
maoufoctured into diuig, in a huahandman-likr 
manner. 
I Straw aa affplicable in lAoldbvi^. 

i Fur many ages straw was the common materi;il 
for roofing farro-buiidinga -jimI eottaees, and «iu 
; furmeriy made use of e\trii in town^ The expert 
i ut a ih^ttcheil roof is not grvat, in so for as respecu 
I laboun and the value of Uie Straw ia^ to lb* gro-ser 
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«ither th« priee Ke eonld obtain far il, or that of ! 
the ilang thM eould be Bade from it, u th« kind j 
used for thatch it leldoB uted at fodder. When ' 
eeoiiomT must be allewled to ia the baildtng of ! 
•ottaget, itrav ia taken as the lenit eoatlj material; , 
liut in thcw davs, when manure it to extremelT : 
valuable, aa lilJe Mnw aaiMMaible ahould be tpaied 
for other purpoaes. 

The durability of a Uutched roof is likewise 
maiiiUined. A ^ood eoot of thatch will oevd Tenr 
little re|iair donnc an ordinaiy leaae. But care 
matt be taken Ihnt the strnw is very clean thrashciL 
If il is not, the grain left will soon sprin||[, and in* 
trodnce putre&etion, and cncourace Tennin. The 
thrashing mill rendera Mraw leas fit for thatch than 
when it is thrashed by the flail. 

Ill Somersetshire, wheat is «eldnm thrasheil with 
the straw, but the ears are eut off, and the straw, 
bound ia sheaves, and tied veiy tight, ia used for 
thatching. 

AHaeefltmenu wet of strrm. 
It is wril known that various articles are mami- 
betured from straw, such as bonnets, and otlieror> 
naments for the ladies. Even in ihe rero^4e countj 
of Outhness, the straw manuGietore is carried on. 
The straw is prepared in London, and the plait is 
r^uroed to tKat market. Straw-plaiting is the 
principal manufacture in Bedfordshira. The (^oan- 
titj thus used is very eonsiderable, and it furnuhes 
einployment ftv numbers of persons who mi^it 
otberwiae with diliiculiy find the means of subsasl- 



In some districts straw mixed with day is used 
for building Uie walls of houses or garueus, and 
with the same mixture for the roofs oT houses, in- 
Mead of the common mode oi thatching. 

Id diatricta on the sen-shore, it is common for 
experienced fiumers to keep in reserve a aonside- 
rwble pro|iortion of their wheat or barlv-y straw, and 
to make it into a dunghill, alternately with the sea- 
wire, stratum upon stratum, till both are exkiausted. 
This is an excellent plan, where the sea-weed can- 
not be immediately appli^; but it is the best sys- 
tun to plough it in, when olMained. 

Near Gloucester great quantities of beao-haum, 
an well as common straw, are bouglit up at a potash 
nianafactory, ami burnt for the ashes. 

Straw is iJso used for stutting beds. Fnr that 
purpose, the ^lafT of oats is found to be a material 
not much inferior to onliiiarj* feathers; and being 
ao much cheaper, chaff beds are almost universally 
used by the lower orders in ScotUiiil. 

Another purpose to which straw is applied, is 
that of paekii^; and it is proper to observe, that 
Uie quantity used in iMcking china and stoneware, 
in the districU when these manufactories prevail, 
aa in Staffordshire, is found to be a serious injury 
to the farmer. 

The moat recent diaeovety, eonneeted with anr 
straw production, is that of the Rev. James Hall, 
who has ascertained that every bean-stalk, accord- 
ing to Its sixe, contains from ft) to 35 filaments, 
which are of a native among the strongest, and 
mi>8t Uiirable hitherto discovered. He Mdculates 
that on an average tbera aro about dOO lbs. weight 
of such filamenU on an acre, capable d being ai»- 
plieii to various useful purposes, wliere durability 
Htiil strength, rather than fineness and delicacy, aie ; 
rr<|uired. 

't^ Hntkr-dndH claytantb. 

This opemtiuu is always beat performed in spring 
or summer, when the ground is dry. Main ilrains 
ouglit to be made in every part of the field where 
a i;n)ss-ciit or open drain waa formerly waiuled; 



cattle, and heii» il hr helnw the 
drains, clear the water futely out of them. In ever^ 
tituatioo, pipe-turfs fior the main drain, if they 
can be had, are preferable. If good stiff clar, a 
single row of pipe-turf; if sandy, a double row. 
^Vheo pipe-tun cannot be got conveniently, a good 
wedgr-drsin may answer well, when the' sub-sitil 
is a strong, stiff clay; but if the sub-soil be oaky 
moderatelr so, a thorn-drain, with couples brio**, 
will do still better; and if the sub-soil is very sandy, 
except pipes can be had, it is in vain to attempi 
under-draining the field by any other method. It 
may be necessary to mention here, that the sixe of 
the main drains ought to be regul^cd according to 
the length and declivity of the run, and the quan- 
tity of water to be carried off by them. It is al- 
wavs safe, however to have the main drains lai?ge, 
and plenty of tliem; for eeonomy here aeldum 
turns out well. 

Having finished the main drains, proceed next 
to make a small drain in every furrow of the field, 
if the ridges formuriy have not been less tlian 15 
feet wide. But if *Jiat should be the case, first 
level the ridges, aiid make the drains in the best 
direction, and at such a distance from each oilier 
as may be thought necessary. If the water risea 
well in the bottom of the drains, they ought to he 
cut three feel deep; and in tliis case would dry the 
field sofficientlv well, although they were from S5 
to 30 feet asuiiiler; but if the water does not draw 
Well to the bottom of the drains, two feet will be a 
sufiicient deepness for the pipe drain, and *i^ feet 
for the wc<lge drain. In no case ought they Ui be 
shallower where tiie field has been praviously lev- 
elled. In this instance, however, as tlie surface 
water is carried off chiefly by the water sinking 
immediately into the top oT Uie drains, it will Lo 
necessary to have the drains much nrarer each 
other--iay from 15 to flO feet. If the ridges aro 
mora than 15 feet wide, however broad and irregu- 
lar they may have b<^n, follow invariably the line 
of the old furrows, as the best direction lor tlie 
drains; and, where they are higli-nthereti riilgi-H, 
from 90 to 34 iaches will be a sufflcient depth fm 
the pipe-drain, and from S4 to 30 inclies tur tliu 
wedge-drain. Particular caro sliould be taken in 
coiiiieeting the small and main drains togvtiier, so 
as the water may have a gentle declivity, with live 
access into tlie main drains. 

When tlie drains are finished, Uic ridges are 
cleaved down upon the drains by the ploiigii; and 
where they had been very high fonuerly, a si-ciHiil 
clearing may be given; but it is betUT nut to level 
the ridjses too luuoh, for by allowing ilivin to rt- 
tain a little of their former s)ui|ie, the ground being 
lowest immediately wliere tfie drains are, the siir- 
fiice water collecu upon the top of theth^iiis; and, 
by shrinking into them, gets freely away. Aflcr 
tlie field is thus finished, ron tlie new ridges across 
the small drains, making them about nine or ten 
feet broad, and continue afterwards to plougli the 
field in the same manner as tlry land. 

It is evident from tiiu above metliod of draining, 
that the expense will vary very much, acconling to 
tlie quantity of main drains necossary for the field, 
tlie distance of the small drains from each other, 
and tiie disuince tJie turf is to be earned. In gene- 
ral, wlien llie drains aro about A>feet asunder, tiie 
cost will be about iL &. per acre, for cutting, kc, 
and iL It. per nen: fur cartage of^ tuiil 

The advantage resulting li*om mtder-draining, ir 
very great; Iw* besides a eunuderablc saving aiiiiu- 
all)' ol Mater furrowing, cross cutting, kc. the land 
can often be ploughefl and sown to advantage, biith 



a en)ss-cnt or open drain waa formerly wauled; I can often be ploughefl and sown to advantage, hmh 
they oujriil to be cut four feet deep, upon au ave- '' in tlie spring and in the fidl uf iheyear, «henutlicr- 
rr^. Tiiis completely seeurvs tlieiufiiini tlie i»o»- '[ wise it wimld be iound quite iinpraciicable; evei-y 
iibility of ueiug 'Inai^ by l>c treading of hor^ il species of drilled crop, such as beans, putatuesi 
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hirfiip% he. tun l>e cuUirtte<1 MiecrsBfully; And 
rvcry k|N>cies, tioth of griftrn and white crops, is 
IcM apt to fail in wel and iintowani leasons. 
7 b tirain landt. 
Wherever ■ liurtl of water apfieara in any parti- 
oaitar 9i|»n(, the sure and certain way of gtrlting quit 
ti mich an evil is to dig hollow drain*, to such a 
df*plh hclnw the surfncc as is reuuired by the fall 
fir level that ran be gained, and by the quantity of 
watiT exiM'Cted to ]iroceed from the hurst or 
sprin|(. Having asciTtuined the extent of water to 
he carried off, taken* tlie necessary levels, and 
deared a month, or li*ading passii^ for the water, 
iir||;in the dmin :it the extreroitr next to that 
li-adcr, and go on witli the work till tlic top of the 
spring is touched, which probably will accomplish 
the intended ithjeet. Hut if it should not l>e com- 
pletely arcomplisliiid, nm off from the main drain 
with Vnch a nuuilitTof branrhes, ai may Iterequiretl 
to iuleiTept the water, and, in thi* «av, disai>- 

IHiintnu'iit will hwnlly t»e experieuetHl. Drains^ to 
N* sutmtantially n^M-fid, shnul.! leldmn be leM than 
thnM" fri'l in fleiith, twenty or twmiy-four inches 
thereof to Ih* chiMe parked with stones or wood, 
arciinling to ci renin stances. The former are the 
hi-il matt' rials, but in many places are not to be 
gilt in sufficient quantitiei; recourv, therefore, 
nmst ofti-n Im> luaile to the latter, inuagh not so 
effi-etu-d iir diirahli*. 

It \* i'f vast importance to fill up drains as fast 
as I hey are dug nut* lierausd*, if left o)ien for any 
Irngtli of lime, the earth is not only apt to fall in, 
liut the sidfs gel into a hmken, irregidar slate, 
vhii'h CHnn«)t aftrrwanls l>e completely reclifieil. 
Il aUti di-»*r\et alli-nli >ii, that a pn>|MT covermg 
1 straw or sinl shoultl he put Upon the top of the 
iiialtriaU, to kivp the aurtaci- earth fmm mixing 
viih thrill; and where w(Hh1 is the material used 
l«r liiliug up. a double de^-e of attention is iie- 
rtsMvv, ivtherwinethe pn>iH>sed impruvemeut may 
bf rffi-etually fi-tiktrali-il. , 

Pit tlraitdntf. 

'V\\v pit methiul of di-ainiug is a very effectual 
iwie, if cxfcnli'd with jiidgiiietit. When it is suffi- 
t'li'uth UM-eiiMiiieJ where the be<I of water is de- 
pitxileil, which ran easily l>c done hv boring with 
au aUKei\ itiiiW a pit into the ]da«:e, of a size which 
M ill allow a man freelv to work within its bounds. 
lll^ till* pit of Murli a Aepth an to n^ach the be<i of 
tiiewHlei- meant ti> be raiTied off; and when this 
ilipth i« ailaiiud, which is easily disrevneil by 
the ri HI I ig of the water, fill up the pit with great 
iHiid'VliUieii, and cany off the water hv a stout drain 
til some ailji lining ditch or mouth, wlienoc il may 
piiieeed to the nt-aresl river. 

•W'' /^J.«lV»*« ihrr&ti»nt ftr dnunin^ kind, 

Kirat make 'the main di-ains down the slo|>e or 
fill ol the fit Id. When the land is \<rj wet, or 
Ins not much tail, thtiv should in eeiu'ral be two 
ol tlieM' to a Mtaliiie aire; for the snorter the nar- 
niw di-ains aiv, the less liable they are to aoei- 
diiit4. The Width of the uviich fitr the main 
di-ains shoiilil be thirty inches at top, but the width 
at the lioitiioi iim«l lie ivgiilateil br the nature and 
•ise ul the materials to lie used. If the drain is to 
he made of bricks ten iuehes long, three inches 
thick, and fnui* inches in brradth, then the bottom 
il like drain mui4 \w twfUe inches: but if the com- 
iNiNi aale brivks aiv used, then the bottom must be 
|ini|itii-ttoiiabU colli ravte«l. in both oases there 
iii(i«l lie all iii'lerslice of one inch between the bot- 
liiiu bucks ami the sides of the trench, and the va- 
K \\\\\ luii^t l»e filled up with straw, rushes, or loose 
iiioulil. For the iiur|M>se of making these drains, 
liif biirkv sliould Ik> moulded ten inches long, 
t.iiii- Immd, and three thick) which dimensions 
•ii « a) a luako the best drain. 



To cfisiruet main d^twu. 

When the ground is soft and aiiongy, the boCi:w 
of the drain is laid with brick* pinecd acrosiL Up 
these, on each tide, two brinks are laid flat, o-r 
u|Mn the other, foi-ming n drain us inches kij;h. 
and four broad, which is covered witli bricks bi4 
flat When stones arc used instead of bricks, iKe 
lioUom of the drain slioiild be about eight iiicbrs 
in width; and in all cases the botUim of nsi'. 
drains ouglit to be Mink four inches below ik 
level of the narrow ones, whose oontcmts they r« 
oeive, e«-eu at the point where the latter (alliau 
thorn. 

l*he main drains should be kept open or nnon- 
vered till the narrow ones are begun from then, 
after which they ma^ be finished; but before tie 
earth is returned U|>oii the stones or bricks, il » 
ailvlsable to throw in straw, niahes, or bniAwood, 
to increase the freedom of the drain. l*be mail 
narrow drains should he eut at the distance of su- 
UtMi or eighteen feet from each oClier« and sha«l>I 
fall into the main drain at very acute ai^^ies, t. 
prevent any stop|>age. At the point where ibcr 
fall in, and eight or ten inches above it, they sbooU 
be made firm with brick or stooe. I'heac druE» 
should be eighteen inches wide at the top, and siip 
teen at bottom. 

To/R drairu. 

The completest methml yet known, is to cot tbe 
strongest willows, or other a(|Uaitie brushwood, 
into lengths of about twenty inches, and plaee 
tliem alternately in the drain, with one end again* 
one side of the bottom, and the other leaninf 
againM tlic opimsite side. Having placed the 
strong wood in this manner, fill up the space br- 
tweeii them, on the upner side, with tlie sattll 
brush woo<I, upon whicn a few ruahes or stnv 
being laid, as before mentiom-d, the work isdobe. 
Willow, alder, asp, or beach boughs, are exccwi- 
ingly durable if put into iIhs drain gneen, or bcfonr 
the sap is dried; but if tliuy are sutTcred to bee ce 
dry, anil then laid under grouud, a rapid dec^ ii 
the ronsetpience. 

As in scmie situations it is sn object of gresi 'm- 
IKirtance Co save the ex[icnse of materials commudy 
used in filling drains, a variety of devices ha«c, 
with that view, been adopted. One of tneae, is of 
the following nature: A drain is first dug to Ute 
nccessai7 depth, narrow at bottom. Into Uie treiicb 
is laifi a smooth tree, or cylindrical piece nf wood, 
twelve feet long, six inches diameter at the one ewl, 
and fi%c at the other, having a ring fastened into 
the thickest end. Al'ler strewing a Tittle sand upon 
the upi>er side of the tree, tlie claj, or tougtiect 
iMUt of the eonteiits of the trench, is first thrown 
in upon it, and after that tlic reaaiuder of ibc 
earth is fully tro<lden down. By means throu^b 
tlie ring, the tnw is then drawn out to wilbin a 
foot or two of the smaller or liimler end; and the 
same oiieration is re|M!ated till die whole drain it 
complete. Such a drain is said to have ooiiducled 
a small run of water a considerable way uiidi-r 
ground for more than twenty years, without sar 
sign ol failure. 

To teater meadorwa. 

lite water shcmld be set cm in the month of Oc> 
tobert and also ss early in that month as |M>ssible. 
The effects of this watering are very imiiortanl in 
strengthening the roots and stalks of tne plants 
and preparing them for sliooting up strong and vi- 
gorous, next sfiring; and the blades thst now rise, 
form s rough coat asainst winter, t>roleciing fiir 
vital powen of the plants from the sevciity of tha' 
season. It sbmctimes happens, also, that by i\* 
laying the watering process too long, early fnw>« 
su'iiervene, and very much im|ie<le oi* i>revent the 
operation. The floods of autiunn are Tciy enndi 
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tfig to metdowt; but this benefit is lott tight of, to 
a certain degree, when the prooeu of watering is 
delayed too long. In(!eed the latter pasturage of 
ineailows maT geneniiiY be consumed early in Oc- 
tober; and what mav then remain is of no impor- 
tanee, compared wito the advantages to be derived 
from early watering. Besides, if Uie meadow must 
be watered in separate divisions, and at different 
lieriods, it must happen, that by delaying the ope* 
itUioD till November, some parts of the meadow may 
receive no water sooner than December or Janu- 
ary; and if these months ai-e very severe, it may 
l>e wholly impracticable to complete the process at 
that season. 

If the land Is fine and rich, it will ^nerally be 
found, that three weeks may be sufficient for the 
first tarn; if soar and coarse, four weeks mar be 
iHseessarf. The verdure will then be fine, ancl the 
soil rich and yielding. If scum appear on the 
graas, the water must be instantly removed. 

Sliould the water not overfiow properly, stops 
miist be placed in the small feeders. These are 
either of stones or stakes, either of which are firm 
aiKl durable. Sods rise and float away, and boanls 
are seldom firm enoogli, though at times they may 
answer well. If the water, after all, does not flow 
properly over, notches must be cut, in order to 
make passages for it. 

Separate divisions of meadow occupy the water 
In Biaccession throughout winter; durmg which, 
they ought all to have received one turn oT the wa- 
ter, as above recommended, if not given in later 
than autumn. 

In severe frosts, it is not very safe to remove the 
water, as It operates so flu* to protect the grass; and 
if exposed wet to frost, it might be greatly in- 
jured. If It be necessary to alter the water in 
■uch weather, let it be done in the morning of a 
dry day. 

In spring every division of the meadow requires 
to be ^in watered; and the fine rich verdure that 
appears, with the soft unctuous tread of the soil, 
are indications of advantage being obtained; but the 
appearance of a white scum warns the floater ib- 
stantly to remove the water. 

Inform mclo9ure9. 
Inelosures, with some trifline exceptions, are 
formed in Great Britain by building stone walls, or 
planting thorn hedges. According to the first me- 
thod, the walls are either of dry stone, or of stone 
and lime; anil in the last instance lime is either 
oaed only in be<lding the outward part of the wall, 
or applied to the whole of it, as circumstances may 
render necessary. These walls are either coped 
with sod, or have a cope which tapers to the ton, 
dosely built with stone and lime, or the coping is 
executed with large irregular stones, according to 
the taite and dispositions of the persons by wliom 
they are erected. A wall built with stone and 
lime is undoubtedly the preferable fence; but the 
expense far exceens the value of the interest which 
a tenant generally has in the premises. Such walls 
oui^ht, therefore, in every case, to be erected by 
tlie proprietor, who thus increases tlie value of his 
(iroiKTty, in a direct proportion w'th the increased 
value given to the land, by the erection of such 
fences. 

To render a stone wall useful jis a fence, its 
height ought never to be less than 5 feet, 3 inches, 
ollicrwise it will not keep in many of rhe breeds 
(^ sheep which prevail in the country. In erectine 
Uie fence, great care oug^it to be taken to buiiu 
upon a solid foundation, otfierwise the wall is apt 
to incline to a side, and gradually to fall down. 
The coping should be made close; for if the wa,er 
gels down the inside of the wall, i; will bulge out, 
a'>il fiiuilly go to ruin 



7Vi plant thorn hedgeo. 
When a thorn hedge is to be planted, it is of 
advanti^ to fallow the ground a year before hand; 
and if the soil is poor, to dress it with dung, so that 
the young plants may not be oppressed with weeds, 
or stunted for want of food, when weak and una- 
ble to send forth their fibres in search of nourish- 
ment. These things being attended to, and the 
hedge planted, an annual cleaning otight to m» 

? riven; sometimes two cleanings are necessary be- 
ore the he<lge will thrive. It is also necessary to 
fence it at the back with paling, that beasts may be 
restrained from goinjg; over it, and to switdi it over 
when 8 or 3 years of^age, in order that it may be 
kept close at the bottom. 

As the hedge gp*ows up, repeated cuttings are 
necessary, so that a wide bottom may be gained, 
without which no hedge can be considere<I as a 
suitable fence; and some attention is require<l to 
give a proper sliape to the top, which is a matter 
of much iinfiortance to the welfare of the hedge. 
When thorns are allowed to grow to unequal 
heights, the strong plants are sure to smother the 
weak ones; and when the hedge becomes broad at 
the top, it retains water and snow to the great injury 
of the plant. \ll these evils may be avoided by 
proper management: though 13 years must elapse 
before the best-managed hedge can be considered 
as a sufficient fence. 

To protect jfoung thorn hedget. 
The exi>enses of protecting young hedges from 
cattle, by paling and railinr, have always appearecl 
to be too great, and, at tne same time, an unne- 
cessary consumption of wood and nails. It occur* 
red to Mr Moore, steward to the Marquis of Bute, 
that a more economical protection might be effect- 
ed, by forming a small earthen dike upon the side 
of the ditch, opposite the line of thorns, sufficiently 
high to prevent cattle getting into the ditch. Ac- 
cordingly, some years sko, he tried the experiment, 
and found it completely to answer his expecl»- 
tion. 

The materials of this sort of protection beir^ 
always on the ground, it is attended with no ex- 
pense but tlie workmansliip, and the want of the 
use of the land occupied by this small ditch, for 
the time required, will be much more than conv- 
pensated by the savinc of paling, railing, work- 
manship, and nails. Mr Moore has also practised 
with success, in parts where dead thorns, orbrusti 
for cocking, are scarce, the placing of stones across 
the top of the dike, instead of the iisuid cocking. 
Those stones, after having served their puqiose, 
will be useful for drains or dikes where imprave- 
ments are carrying on. 

Po jform a piantation. 
When a plantation of timber is to be formed, 
the first step necessary is to fence the ground tha 
is to be planted, so that cattle of all kinds may bii 
kept fratn makine inroads. The ground to be 
planted ought to be completely ftd lowed on the 
preceding year, and, if in a rough or waste state, 
two years tallowing will be useful. If wet or bog- 
ey, open drains arc to be dug through all the hol- 
low places, so that superfluous moisture may be 
removed. I'hesc o^ierations bein? perfonne<l, the 
planting may proceed, in executing which greait 
care shouhi be taken to make the pits of a prupi-i 
size; and, ia filling them up, that the best earth 
be returned nearest the roots. A mixture of tiii»» 
bcr, in tlie same planUUion, is alwny» advanUi;|;eous, 
and thick planting is eligible for the purpuse of 
affording shelter. As the plantation guts forwiii*ii 
attention must be paid to tliinning and pniniug 
the trees, removing alnays those first that ai>i 
eillie'* sickly or dcbilibited; and, in this way, aini 
by exeixising constant attention in the manHgeinent, 
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I'.mbc** trees will advanee with double repiditv, 
tliaii when neglected and overlooked. 

Much f x^tenae is often incurred in planlinf^ trees, 
which is afterwards lost by neglecting to train them 
up. Trees indeed are/ in most eases, put into 
the earth, and then left to themselTes, to grow or 
die; whereas with them, as with all other plants, 
ihe fostering hand of man is indispensably calleil 
for in every stage of growtl., otherwise tnej will 
imrely arrive at nerfeetion, or make that return to 
the owntT whicn may h»* .vasonably expected, 
'A^hen tlie several processes of planting, pruning, 
and thinning, are duly exercisea. 

Planting trees in hedec-rows is not only *^a- 
dicial to fences, bui, of great detriment to earn 
crops ctiltivaied in helds surrmmded by these 
nedge-mws, esiiecially if the fields are of a small 
Mze. If shelter is wanti^l for a field, the best way 
cf procuring it is to form belts, or strips of plant- 
ing, from 50 to ^ feet wide; for timber trees 
thrive much better than when planted in rowa, or 
nHrmw itrips. All cold, or mooriidi, soils are 
greatly benefited by being inc1ose<l in this way; 
though it may be remark^, that small indosures 
oiiglit to be avoide<l, because thtT* occasion a great 
waste of ground without affonling a benefit in other 
respects proportioned to the heavy expense en- 
tai!;*4t upon the proprietor or teiwnt, for supporting 
such a number of unn»c«'SSMnr fences. 

The beat method of raiwing •ake. 

The Dutchess of Rutland has ix-eeived the gold 
medal of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Cimimeree, for experi- 
ments in raising oak«. After ft\'e several cxjieri- 
ments, her grace is of opinion that the best method 
is, "to sow the acorns where they are to remain, 
and, after hoeing Che rows two years, to plant uo- 
t'ltOi'S, one row only between each row of oaks, 
for three years. Tne benefit to the oaks from 
planting potatoes is incalculable; for, from the 
aiiid exi»eriments. and from others made at the 
SMme time, and with the same seedling oaks, plant- 
ed with a mixture of lan-h, Sfinice, beech, nirch, 
and oilier forest trees, and also with oaks only—in 
all eases she has found that iiotatoca between the 
n»ws are so superior to all ottier methods, that the 
oaks will actUHlly grow as much the first four years 
with tliem, as in six without them. "It apjiears," 
rfie observes, "that the great secret in raising 
)>lantations of oaks is, to get tliem to advance ra- 
jtidly the first 8 years from seeit, or the first 5 years 
from planting, so as the heads of tlie trees are 
eompletelv united, and become a smothering crop; 
after this is effected, tlie trees will apfiearto strive 
to outgrow eacl) other, and will advance in height 
rapidly; they will be clean straight trees, to any 
given heiglit: exi>eriments have proved the fiict, 
which may be verified by viewing Belvoir." 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE REARING 0?SILK 

WORMS. 

Procure eggs in February and March, and 
dioose those of a pale slate or clay colour; avoid 
all whicli aie vellow, as they are imiicrfeot. Keep 
them ill a cold dry place, (where water will, how- 
ever, not freeze,) until the leaf buds of the mul- 
berry l>egin to swell. If the eggs be soiled, dip 
the iA|)er or cloth to whicIi they ailhere, in water 
once or twice, to wash off tlie ci>at with which 
they are covered, and which will ini^iede the lialch- 
lu^ of the worms. It is not i-.eci'Muiry to seni(>c 
oil' the eggs from the pa])er or cloth on wnich they 
huve been deposited. Dry them quickly in a I 
draught cf air, and put thein in vue or more shal- i 



low boxes, lined with panrr; whieb plaec, if ]>» 
sible, in a small room, of the teroperature of 64*. 
and keep it up to that degree for the two first davi 
by means of a fire in the ehi.nnej, or atill bdier. 
in a brick, tile, or porcelain stove; or for want rf 
these in an Iron stove; and use tanncra* waste-haii, 
turf, or ehareoal for fbel, to promote am] keep ap 
a regubr heat day and nigfit- The third d^y ia- 
crease tho heat to 6G*, the fourth to 68*, the'fif k 
to 71*, the sixth to 73*, the acTcnth to 7i\ thr 
eighth to 77*, the ninth to 80*, the tenth, elciratk 
and twelfth to W. It is iropoaaible to expect re- 
gularity in hatching, if reliance be plaoMi opuo 
our variable weather; and it ia the rqpilarity ol the 
worms coming forth, which will ensure their uni- 
form i^rowih, aave much trouhle io feeding soJ 
attending those of various aget* and cause the 
whole, or the greater part, to Torm their cocnoM 
at the same lime, provided proper care be givca 
during their progresSb 

When the eggs assume a whitiah hue, the woni 
is formed: cover the eggs with white paper, fncier 
use a newspaper) pierced full of holea, thesiicoT 
a large knitting needle; the worma, when batched, 
will creep through them; turn up the edges of iW 
papier to prevent their crawling off. Laj iwip^)' 
the mulberry, having two or three dry and youat 
leaves on the paper, to collect the worm^ and 
more as Utey eoniinue to rotnint. For want of 
mulberry leaves, feed for a short time upon Uttucc 
leases perfectly dry; if largr, they alicmld be cut 
in stri|is, and the mid-rib thrown away: or, still 
better, feed with the twigs of the white mulbeny 
tree cut rp fine. I1ie worms first liatclied are the 
strongest; nevertheless, if only a few come out oa 
the first day, give them away, to save trouble, and 
de]iend upon those which ap'i>ear on the aeeonil aad 
third days. Give awar also the produce of tbs 
fourth day, and then the whole stock will go oa 
n^larly. If it be wished to rear all that are 
hatched, endeavour to keep the produce of each 
day separate, by numbering the boxes and sTwlfek 
When the leaves on the twigs are loaded wilb 
worms, they are to be gently placed on clean stoat 
white (Mper laid on frames with croaacd rattans, 
giving them plenty of room. The shelves, over 
which tliese frames should slide, may he four fe«t 
squaiv, and fixed to upright posts;* they may tis 
multiplied as required. W hether a ilistinet build- 
ing or apartment in a dwelliiiir-house be devoted 
to a large |>aroel, it is absolutuy necessary to se- 
cure tlie cominaiid of a gentle ciruuluiioii of air, 
by having ventilators in the windows, floors, and 
doora. 

One or more tin circular ventilatora in place of 
panes of |;lass, wculd always ensure a regular eii»> 
culation in the ai»artmeiit: ihey may be stopped 
when their motion is not reqUii-ed. 'lied ants ai« 
deadly enemies to silk worms; to prevent their at- 
tacks, tlie posts containing fixed shelves must not 
touch tlie ceiling, nor must the sliclves ivacli thi 
walls; (lie lower iiarts of the posts sliould be smeai^> 
ed with thick molasses. If llie worms are fed oa 
tables or moveable frames, tlieir legs may also be 
smeared with mcdasses, or put in a diah of watei| 
guard also against cockroaches, mice, and other 
vermin. 

The worms being all hatched, whether they art 
to remain in the fii-nt H|iartineiit, or be removed to 
another mom, or distinct building, the heat must 
be reduced to 75*; lor, as the worms gk jw older, 
they re<iuireJeu hewt. 

It is impossible to insure the regidar hatching of 
the worms without the use of a thermometer 
winch may be bought for $3 50 at M'Allister*B 
Chusout street PUiladclpbili. 
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■Vrtf age thai <t, unftl the wormt have ptueed 
their JSret metiting er changed their Jim ekin, 
Tlw apMtment matt be light, but the mo matt 
not thine on the wormt in tnf tti^e. 

Feed the wormt with the mntt tender learet, 
four timet a dtj, allowing aix hourt between each 
meal ; %i ve the tmalleat (quantity for the firtt feeding, 
and p^dually inereaae it at eaeh mieal between the 
inoultingt. 

In about an hoar ami a half, the lilk wormt de- 
vour their portion of Icavet^ and then remain more 
or lett quiet. Whenever food it g:iven, widen the 
«(iaeei for therot teattered food may be twept iuto 
lis plHee. 

ciperimentt may be made at to the eomparative 
anlvantagrt i^UMng ehopped or whole young leavet. 
If ehopped, a thm knife mutt be uied, to prevent 
the leaves from beSng bruited, and thereby eauting 
tlie exudation of water from them, whieh would 
prove injurioua. On the fonrth day the tkin be- 
eonet of a has^I eoloor and lookt'thinii^, their 
lieads enlarge and attume a tilvery bright appear- 
niice; these are markt of their approaching first 
<lhance. Their finod on thit day, therefore, may 
be d.minithed, or, wlien thete appearances take 
|ilaee, but not before. Enlarge tne spaces as the 
wormt in«weaiie in Mse. l*he leavet ought to be 

E* ered a few hourt before they are used, that 
may lose the*r sharpness: they keep very 
in a eool eelbir three days; the leaves ought 
to be gathered over night, for the morning's meal, 
tu prevent the danger of enllecting them in niiny 
weather. The leaves most be pulled carefollf, and 
not bruised. On the fourth day the appetites of 
the worms begin to decrease, preparatoiy to their 
ttf'U moulting, and their food mast be diminislied 
en proportion as the previocs meal has not been 
completely eat«n. If the preearious heat of the 
weatner hat b«*'ii depended upon, the first change 
■nay not appear until the sixth m* seventh day. 

In the coarse of the flf^h day all the worms be- 
•ome torpidf daring this periocl, and in the subse- 
quent moultings, they most on no account be di»> 
lurbed. A fiew begin to revive at the close of the 
fifth day ; some leaves may be then given. After the 
first moulting, the worms are of a dark ash colour. 

Second age. 

As the worms are fond of the youn^ twigt, tome 
oTthete thould be tpread over them with the leavet 
attachei, upon which the wormt will immediately 
fasten, and they may then be removed to a dean 
paper; or lay a ttrip of ehopped leavet near th*^ 
worms, and they will leave the old food. 

The litter it to be taken away; but at tome of 
the wormt often remain among the old leavet, they 
anght to b^. examined. To thit end, the litter 
diould be removed to another room, spread out on 
a table, and a few twirs placed over it, on which 
the worms, if ary, wiu mount, when they may be 
tflded to the others; this rule must be attended to 
fetter every moulting. Ten per cent, is generally 
allowed for loss of young worms. The two firtt 
meals of the first day shoold be lets plentiful than 
flie two last, and must consist of the most tender 
leaves; these must be eo::tinued for food until after 
the third moulting. 

If between the moulting* any worms should ap- 
pear sick, and cease to eat, they must be removed 
to anoti er room, where the air is pure and a little 
-warmer than that they have left, put on clean paper, 
and some fresh leaves, chomed nne, given to them; 
tliey will soon recover, aiia then may be added to 
tlie others. 

«)n the third dar, the appetite of many worms 
will be visibly diminished; and. In the course of it, 
maify will become torpid— the next day «11 are 



> forpid; on the fifth day they will all nave ehanged 
their skins and will be rooscd. 

The eolour of the worms in the teeoiiu age be- 
oomes a liglit grey, the monle is white, and the 
hair hardly to oe seen. 

It must never be forgotten, that, durib^the time 
the worms are oeeapied in rooolting, the fixx! 
should be greatly diminished, and no more given, 
than will satisfy those which have not vet become 
torpid on the first day, or those which have chai^ 
ed their skint before the othert. 

Third age. 

During thit age the thermometer mu^ range be* 
tween 71° and 73*. The revived wormt are eaally 
known hy their new atpeet. The Istest worms 
should be plaecd apart, at their next nMinlting will 
be a day later a* to, or they may be put in the hot- 
tett part of the room to batten their growth. Thit 
rule mutt be obterved in the next moulting^iiw 
erfase rhe tpacet. 

The second day, the two firtt mealt are to be 
the leatt copious, the two last the greatest, because, 
towards the close of the day, the worms grow -.-ery 
hungry. The third day will reqnire about the 
same quantity as the preceding last meals; but on 
the fourth day, as the apiietites of the wormt ten- 
«bly dimintsn, not more than half the former feed 
will be reqoired. The first meal is to be the 
larjuest: ^ed those that will eat at any time of the 
day. The fifth day, still lett will suffice, at the 
greatest part are moultinv; the sixth day tbey 
begin to rouse. Remove the litter, or even before 
they have moulted, if tne worms are numeroaa. 

f^mrth age. 

The thermometer should range between 58* and 
71*. If the weather be warm, ami the glass rite 
several degrees higher, open the ventilators, ea- 
clude the sun, and make a sllsht bJHze in tb* 
chimney, to cause a circulation ot the air. Widen 
the spaces for the worms. The leaves must now 
be regulariy cliopped in a straw-cutting box, or 
with a choppinK-Riiife. The foofl is to be greatly 
increased on the second, third, and fourth days. 
On the fifth, less will be required, as in the course 
of this dav many become toqiid; the first meal on 
this day should therefure be the largest. On the 
sixth, tney will want still less, as nearly the whole 
will be occupie<l in efTccling their last change of 
skin. Renea the air in the apartment by burning 
straw or diuivings in the chimney, ami open the 
ventilators. If the eveninss be cool, after a hot 
day, admit the external air fur an hour. None but 
full grown leaves should be hereafter given to the 
I worms, and they must be all chopped; avoid the 
fruit, as they *«ould prove injurious, and add 
greatly to the litter. On th^ seventh day, all the 
worms will have roused, and thut finisli their 
fourth age. l*he litter must be again removed. 

Fiflh age, er uniU the womta prebare to mottnt. 

The thermometer should be about 08*. I'he 
constitution of the worms being now formed, they 
begin to elaborate the silk-vessels, an<I fill them 
with the silky material, vhich they decompoae, 
and form from the mulberry leaves. Give abun- 
dance of room: do not let the worms lie sj dose at 
to touch one another, for their respiration will b 
thereby impe<led: continue to feed regularly an 
fully, as the ai>p«tite of the worms now huconie^ 
I voracious: give foo«l rather five limes a <lay than 
' four; even six meals will not be too many. The 
last meal shoulil be late at night, and tlif first tft«e 
next day in the morning, at an eariy hour. The 
vorms are not again to he moved, and the hurdles, 
or feeding frames, must be cleaned. On tlie sevcfnth 
day of the fifth age, thty have attained their largest 
size, vix. three inehea long, and begin to giow 
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i4ining and rcnoir. Tlie appetites of tome diroi- 
nidh, but OiRt of other* eonlinue*, and must be 
Mipplivd, to hasten their maturity. The lilter 
iniiHl be removed ererj two days, daring^ the fifth 
i^;e, Itnt not when the worms are moulting, unless 
it ean be done witliout disturbing them. 

The preiiemition of the proper temperature of 
the apartment at this stage, cannot be too seriously 
impressed upon the cultivator. If sudden and 
great heat in the weather should take place, as 
often h»ppe.is at this time, serious loss may be 
suflVn'd, without nroper precautions. The in- 
creased btwt to which the worms are ex|»nsod, 
cflU)M.*s them to cease eating, to leave their feeding 
■lielves, and to win !er about the room, in order tu 
find comers and places to form tli^ir cocoons in 
before the silk fluid hiis been ful'y elabomtcd, or 
matured; thus defeating, in a great measure, all 
tlie c:«re previously bestowe<l upon them. In the 
sumnirr <if tin- year 1825, vast numbers of worms 
were kilUrd by hot weather, in Mansfield, Conrec- 
licut. To guanl against sudden heat in the wea- 
ther, close the window shutters while the sun is 
beating on them, and keep the ventilators in the 
eeiling or other parts of the room oi>en; and, if 
possible, tubs of ice should bt> brought into the 
apartment, until the thermomf ter shows a diminu- 
tion of temperature to the proper degree. The 
windows mu»t also be kept open every eveninjg, and 
until sunrise next morning, and wiiter spnnjiled 
on the florir, to promote eva[K)ration, and conse- 
quently a freshness in the air. If the worms should 
become diseaiied during ihe fourth or fifth ages, oak 
lea\es m^y he given to them. These were stated 
to have been tuuml very beneficial in the year 
177*J, in Ducks county; hut the S|>ecies of oak was 
not mentioned. The white oak may bt; tried. 
(y the rearing of ti'k •worms in t/te hut period of 
the fifth age, thai it, ufitil the cocoon it per- 
fected. 
The fifth age can only be lookeil on as termi- 
nated, when the cocoon is perfect. 

The cleanliness of the feeding frames in these 
last days nf Mie fifth agi;, re(|uire5 gixntt attention, 
to iirifserve the health of the silk worm«. 

About the tenth flay of the fifth age, the worms 
attain perfi'ction, which may be ascertained by the 
following indications. 

Itt W hen on putting some leaves on the wick- 
ers, the insects get ujmo the leaves without eating 
them, and rear their heads as if in search of some- 
thing else. 

1241. When looking at them horlxontally, the 
light shines thi'ough them, and they appear of a 
jvniiikh-yelluw transparent coloa**. 

Sd. When immbers of the wormi whieli were 
fastened tu the inside of the edges of the wickers, 
and strHiglitened, now get ui>on the edges arid move 
slnu-ly Hlung, instinct urging them to seek cinuige 
of place. 

4lli. When numbers of worms leave the centre 
of the wickers, and try to reach the edges and 
erawl upon them. 

5tli. \Vhcn their rings ilraw in, and their green- 
isli oiilour changes to a deep golden hue. 

6th. Wli'.-n I heir skins become wrinkled about 
the neck, and their bodies have more soilness to 
the touch than heretofiux*, and feel liko soft dough. 
7ih. When in laking a silk woim in the hand, 
and looking through it, the whole oody has assum- 
ed Uie tr.inspai'ency of a rii»e yellow plum, When 
these sij^iis np'^>eur in anv of the insects, every 
tiling ■•>li >uld Ih: pre|mre(f fur their rising, tlmt 
thoM; W'i'iiis which are ready to rise may not lose 
their sii-cngih and silk in seeking for the support 
they ivriutrc. Handle lite worms at (his stage with the 
greutcbt genlleness, as the slightest pressure iu'urcs 



I hem. Wlien moved, thej ahoold be left «a Ihe 
twigs or leaves to which tner are fiulened, \ow^ 
vent their being hurt by tcarin|f them off. Ablcri 
hook should he used to' take Q|i those not adherai 
to leaves or twiga. 

PnparttHon of the hedge. 
A week or ten Jays before the wornii are readr ^ 
mount, bundles of'twif^ of ehesnut, hlckoiy, oak 
or of the birch of which atublc brooms are madt, 
must be procured, prepared, aod arrai^l is 
bunches, so that the worms mar easily climb u; 
them, to work their cocoons. As soon as it is d^ 
served that the worms want to rise, the bandies of 
twigs must be arranged on the feeding trsvs, Irs*, 
ing fifteen inches between them. The top brsnchcs 
should '.ouch the low^r part of the tray thaw- \\ak 
on which ther are placed, so as to forai an sreb— 
and be placed a little aslant, that the worms, whes 
climbing, may not fall off. Ilie branches sho^ 
be spread out like fans, that the air may penetrsie 
through all ftarts, snd the worms work with case. 
When the worms are too near one another, ther 
do not work so well, and form double eoeooa^ 
which arc only worth half a aingle round eoeocMk 
l.<eave openings at the tops of the curves, for tl« 
worms to form their cocoons in. 

As soon as the worms are prepared to tise, the 
feeiiing frames should be cleaned iIkuxn^It, sad 
the apartment well ventilated. Put the woraii 
which are ready to rise near the hedges, and give 
s few leaves to those that Juts still inclined to oL 
After they have begun tO rise, those that are weak 
and lazy do not eat, do not seem to be inclined li 
rise, and remain motionless on the leaves, lliest 
should be taken away, and put in a clean dry rooia, 
of at least 75** of heat, where there are hurdles «>• 
vered with jtaper, anu the hedge pre|iared fee 
them. The increased heat will cause them to rist 
directly. All the siU worms being iff the hurdles, 
they should he immeiiiately cleaned. The tem- 
(leniture of the mom should be between 68* ami 
71". When the worms are forming their eoeooos, 
the utmost silence must be preserved in the room, 
as they are very sensible to noise, and, if disturbed, 
will for a moment cease to spin; thus the continuity 
of the thread will be interrupted, and the valiK 
of the cocoon diminished. When the cocoons haw 
attaiiKHl a certain consistency, tlie ai»artment but 
be left quite open. 

Sixth age, beginning in the ehryaaH* etaie^ imd 
emiing -when the motht appear. 
I'he fcllriwing ai-e tlie necessaiy things to be done: 

I. To gather the cocoons. 

II. To choose the eoeooos which are to be pre- 
served for the e|gs. 

III. Preservstion of cocoons until the appearsoet 
of the moth. 

/. Gathering of the cocovnt. 

Strong, healthy, and well managed silk wtmn^ 
will complete their cocoons in three days and a balf 
at farthest, reckoning from the moment when thty 
first begin casting the floss. This period will be 
shorter, if tlie silk worme spin the silk in a high- 
er tem[ieralure than that which has been indjicatetl, 
and ill very dry air. 

It will be be'tter not to take off the cocoon be- 
fore the eighth or ninth day, reckoning from tlie 
time when lite silk wonn first rose. They may he 
, taken offou the seventh, if the laboratories 1; 've beva 
conducted with such regularity, that the lime nuiy 
be known with certainty, when this may b«* donvL 

Begin on the lower tier of hurdles, and take the 
CHhiiis ilown gently, giving them to those who an; 
to gather the cocoons; place a basket between two 
of the gatherers to receive the cr»cuoiis; auotheff 
iwrson should receive the stiipped buMiea, which 
ma/ be laid by for another year. AM the cucoou- 
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llh«t want t oertain eoniistenej, and feel sott, 
^ould be laid aside, that ihcf may not be mixed 
with the better. Empty the baskets upon hurdles 
or trf rs plaeed in rows, and spread the coeoons 
nbont four 6ngera deep, or nearly to the top of 
ttic feeding frame. When the cocoons are detach- 
ed, the down or floss in which the silk worms 
nave formed the cocoon, should be taken off. If 
the cocoons are for sale, weigh them, and tend 
them to the purchaser. The baskets, the floor and 
All things used, should be cl'nuu'id. . 

When gathering the cocoons, make fonr assort- ' 
menls: — 1st Those dcsigtiH tor breed. Sil. The 
dapions, or double ones. dd. The firmest of those 
which are to be reeled. 4th. Those of a looser 
trztnre. 
//. Choon^g the coeoorufor the production oftggn. 

About two ounces of eggs may be sared out of 
one pound and a half of male and female cocoons. 

1 ne ^rnall cocoons of a straw colour, with hard 
ends, and fine wehs, and which are a little de- 
pressed in the middle, as if tightened by a ring or 
uirele, are to be preferred. There are no certain 
aigns to distinguish the male from the female co- 
aoons: the best known are the following. 

The small cocoons sharper at one, or both ends, 
and depressed in the middle, generallr produce 
the male. The round full cocoons without ring 
or depreiaioo in the middle, usually contain the 
female. 

These may be distinguished from the dopions 
by the extra ilize, the uurasy shape, rather round 
Iban OTal, of the latter. As however, all marks 
may fail, an extra number may be kept, of the 
hest of those which are spun double; and when the 
motha come out, the males and females being easily 
distinguishe«l, an addition can be made from them 
to the defective Mde. 

By shaking the cocoon close to the ear, we may 
cenerally ascertain whether the chrysalis be alive. 
If it be dead, and loosened from the cocoon, it 
yields a sharp sound. When dead, it yields a 
mi^ed sound, and is more confined in the co- 
coon. 

///. Praervation ofcocoont iniemkd fir teed, or 
until the appearance of the moth. 

Experience shows that where the temperature 
nf the room is above 73 deg. the transition of the 
ehiysalis to the moth state would be too rapid, and 
Uie coupling will not be productive; if below 66 
deg. the development of the moth is tardy, which 
is also iniurious. Damp air will change it into a 
weak and sickly moth; tiie apartment should there- 
fore be kept in an even dry temperature, between 
66 deg. anil 73 deg. When collected, spre^id the 
cocoons on a dry floor, or on tables, and strip ' 
them clean of down or floss, to prevent the feet 
elf the moth from bein^ entangled in it when com- 
ing out. While cleanmg them, all those that ap- 
pear to have any defect uiould be laid aside; this 
IS the time, also, to separate the male and female 
cocoons, as far as we can distinguish them. 

Select an equal number of males and females, 
imd keep the cocoons of the same day*s mounting 
acimrate, that the moths may pierce them at the 
same time. If the good cocoons taken from the 
whole parcel, are all firat mixed, and the selection 
for those intended for breeillng be made from this 
«;nenil heap, many will be set aside, which were 
*»rmed by worms that had mounted upon different 
da> s, and which will be pierced by the moths un- 
eqtiMlly, and hence there will not be an equal nuni- 
Iter of males anti females produced at the same 
time; this irregulai' appearanee may cause the loss 
of a great many moths, ot of several thousani* 

>Vhen ths seiectiou has been made, the aorted 



cocoons must be put on tables^ in layers of about 
two inches, allowing the air to pass freely through 
them, that it may not be nccessviy to stir them 
frequently; but it is beneficial to stir them round 
once a day, if the air be moist. When the seed 
cocoons are not very nLmerOus, they may be strung 
upon threads, and hung against a wall, or suspend- 
ed from a beam. Just so much of the midale of 
the cocoon is to be pierced with a needle as is suf- 
ficient to attach it to the thread. The middle is 
chosen, because it cannot be ascertained at which 
end the moth will pierce tlie cocoon. Place a maU 
and female cocoon alternately upon the thread, that 
they may be near each other whcu they come out. 

If the heat of the apartment is above 73°, tsverj 
method of diminishing the heat sliould be tried: 
such as keepiiie all the apertures to the sunny side 
carefully cIoseiT, to cause thorough draAs of'air to 
dry the tiumidity that exhales from the chrrsalidcs. 
Should the temperature rise to 78" or 8tK, the co- 
coons must be put in a cooler place, as a diy cellar 

Seventh age of the uilk worm, 
^ The seventh, antl the laMt age of the silk worm, 
cbmiirises the entire life of the moth. 

The formation of the moth, and its disposition 
to issue from the cocoon, ro:iy be ascertained when 
one of its extremities is i>erceived to be wet, which 
is the part occupied by tne head of the moth. A 
few hours after, and someUraes in one hour after, 
the moth will pierce the cocoon and come out; oe- 
casionrUly the cocoon is so hard, and ao wound in 
silk, that the moth in vain strives to come forth, 
and dies in the cocoon. Sometimes the female de- 
|>08its some eggs in the cocoon liefore she can get 
out, and oflen perishes in it; this circumstance hat 
imhiced some to extract the chrysalis from theco* 
coon by cutting it, that the moth may have only to 
pierce its thin envelope; but the experienced Inin- 
dolo disapproves of the practice (althoiieh he lia4 
performed the operation with success) because ii 
IS tedious; and should the moth be put on a plain 
surface, five in a hundred will not oe able to get 
out, but will drag the envelope a!ong, and at last 
die, not beine able to disencumber themselves. 
If the surface he not smooth, the mollis will issue 
with greater ease; it is ver}- favourable to the moths 
when they put forth their head and first legs, to 
find some substance to which thfey may fasten, and 
thus facilitate clearing out of the cocoon bj the 
support. For this reason, ihev should be spread 
out very thin on tables covei-ed with a muslin or 
linen cloth. The life of the moth lasts, in Italy, 
ten, eleven, or twelve days, according to tne 
strength of its constitution, and the mildness of 
the atmosphere. With Mr Diisar, of Philadel- 
phia, the moths lived from five to eight days; a hot 
temiierature accelerates their operations and the 
drying which precedes their dcatn. 

Batching of the moth», and their pretervatUn, 

Cocoons kept in a temiierature ot C6 degrees be- 
gin to he hatclie<l afler fitteen days; those kept in 
a heat between 71 and 73 degrees, beein to come 
forth af^er eleven or twelve days. Toe room in 
which the moths are pro<luceJ should be dark, m* 
at least there should be only snfllcient light to dis- 
tinguish ohjbcts. This is an iinnortant rule, and 
must be cai-efully attended to. The moths do not 
come forth in great numbers the first or the second 
day, but are chiefly hatched on the fourth, fit\h, 
sixth, and seventh days, according to the degree 
of heat in which th«. cocoons have been kept. The 
hours when the moths burst the cocoons in the 
greatest numbers, are the three and four hours af- 
ter ainirise, if ti.e temiH*rature is from 64 to G6 de- 
grees. The male moths, the very moment they 
come out, go eageriy in quest of the female; when 
|key are united, they must be plaoed on framea 
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covered with linen, and made in such a manner »% 
to allow the lii»en to be cliangt^d when soiled. 
Much care mti^t be taken in raisin{( the united 
moths; tliuy roust be held by the win^ in onler 
not to si'pHrate them. When one smAll table is 
filled with moths in a state of union, thev are to 
>e carrit*<l into a small room, sufficientiv airr and 
fresh, and which can be made very dark. Ilavinji^ 
rmnioyed the first hours of the day in selecting 
an(l earning the united moths, the males and fe- 
males which are found sc|Mrate on the tables, are 
to be bruu)>;ht into contact, put on fi-amos and car- 
ried into the dark room. It is easy to ascertain if 
there arc more females than males. l*he bmK' of 
the female is nearly double the size of that of the 
male; l>esides, the male which is sinele, beats 
about its wings at the least approach of liglil; the 
hour must l>e noted at which tlie tables containing 
the united moths are j)lac<*d in the dark room. 

If, after this operation is over, there still remain 
some moths of each spx, Chev arc to be placed in 
a small box with a {icrfonilefj cover, until 'he mo- 
ment favourable for their union arrives. Frrjm 
time to time, they must be looked at, to see if they 
separate, in order that they hiay be brought anew 
into contact. 

When any thing is to be done in the dark cham- 
ber, as little ligbt as possible must be admitted; 
only sufficient to distinguish objects. The more 
light there is, the mort; the moths are disturbe<l 
and troubleil in their operations, as light is too 
stimulating for them. 'I'he boxes are very con- 
venient to Keep quiet the males which remain, and 
thus prevent the fine powder adhering to their 
wings from flying about, and the destruction of tiieir 
wings, and consequently their vital power. The 
cocoons must be removed as fast as they are pierced 
iiy the motli, for being moist, tliey communicbte 
their humidity to those which aiv still entire. The 
paper, also, on the tntys, when soiled, is to be re- 
moved, and fivsh supplied. Constant altenlion is 
retpiired during the whole duy, as tluirc is a suc- 
cession in the process of hatching, and union of 
the moihs, which occasioi*Hlly varv in relative 
])ro|tortion to one another. luHtewI of a frame, 
papci may be used for receiving the eggs.. A few 
good oocooiis will not proiluce a moth, owin;; to 
llieir lumhiess, which prevents the moth from 
making a hole Uy whiuh to come forth. 

SepiiraiUfn of the moth, and lajfing the eggt. 

If tliei*e be an excess of males, they must be 
thrown awav; if of females, males must be allotted 
to them, wliich have alivady been in a state of 
nnion. Great rai'c must betaken, when the eou- 
iilrs are st:{>arated, not to injure the males. The 
male ou;^ht not to remain united more than six 
nours; alter the lapse of that time, take the moths 
hy the uings and bmly, and separate them gimtly. 
All the males which are no longer in union, must 
be plaued upon a frame; the m»st vi;^orous after- 
wanls selected, an<' united uilh those females 
whicli have not vc-t bad a mate. Other vigorous 
males roust be pix'served in a separate box, and 
kept in durkness. When there is a want of males, 
let them remain united to the female the first time 
only five hours instead of six; the feuiales are not 
injun^d by watting fur the male even many hours; 
the only loss suMuined is that of some eggs, which 
«re not impregnated. Hefore seiiaratir ; the two* 
sexes, pre])Hre, in a cool, dry, airy chamber, the 
linen on which the moth is to de]>osil its eg^s. 

Six hours, as just saiil, is the usual time tor the 
moths to remain united, for in that time the eggs 
of the female will be fully imp"**gtiatcd. It is 
also *Jie general practice not to use the male for 
•uother female; but Mr Delouchampt assures us, 
that iu the eveot of having nu)re femal* tb>^'* nule 
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moth% the latter mar be agitin used to profit, la 
tlie year 18^, he raised niaiij worms froni t^ 
the produce of a sixth coupling:, whieh were faU« 
etpial to those produced fronk e|^ at ibe fim; tLr 
union continued never leas than from 90 to S4 
hours; the male after a aixlh union anjieftKdsi 
lively and brisk as at 6 rat, but he had no iimxt 
females. The eggs from eren a thinoentb unioe 
of the same male with dift'erent feroalei, had sU 
the cluuractera of tliose of the best quali^. b 
these cases, the disunion of the {Miir was, moreoftr 
never siiontaneous, but alwnjs reqaired to be ef- 
fected bv the hands. 

The ft)llowing is the manner in whieh the cloih 
must be arrangwl:— 

At the bottom of a tretsel or frame, which ma* 
be proportioned to the number of moths, {Jsee 
horizontally, on each aide of the length, l«c 
boards, so arranged, that one of their sides ns* 
be nailed to the tresael, about five inches and a 
half high above the ground, and tliat the other 
side of the board shall be a little higher, and pnK 
ject outwanls. U[ion the tre aael Injr a cloth, id 
that it may hang equally on each side. Tlie tu^ 
of tlie cloth roust cover tlie boanla below; thennm 
perpendicular the lateral |iarta of the treisel arr, 
tlie less soiled will be the cloth Iit the evaouatiw 
of the liquid from the rootha. T'^he moths whitL 
have been united six hours are tlien to be genUr 
separated, tiie females placfd on the frame, sad 
carried to the tressel and placed on the cloch, om 
over anothrr, iMtginniiigat the top and going dov^ 
wards. Note the time at which the moths srs 
placed on the cloth, and keep thoae which m 
placed afterwanls seimrate, to avoid confotioo 

The females that have had a virgin male araii 
be treateil in the same manner aa thoae which liaw 
been united with one that had been coupled pre- 
viously five hours. The females should be iett oa 
the cloth 30 or 40 hours, without being toucheii; 
at this time, if it be obsen-ed that the lineo bs» 
not been well stocked with egga, other femalfs 
must be placed upon it, in oraer that the eg^ 
may be e<iiially distributetl. When the heat of tin 
room is 7/ or 79 degrees, or when at 63 or 65 dfr- 
grt^es, the ejp^s will be yellow, tliat is ^niranns^ 
nated; or ot a reddish colour, that ia imiierfecti* 
impregnated, and will not produce worms: the 
tem]»eralure of the i*oom must therefore be kepi 
between these extremes. Sometimes a fenuje 
moth will escape from its mate before impreguiH 
tion, and produce nuny useleM eggs. 

The female cncouns, as before noted, are gcne- 
rallv larger than the nudes, and not so nauch pointrd 
as lliese arc, and are without the ring or depreuiua 
in the middle, which commonly distinguishes the 
cocoons conlainin< the latter. 

Eight or ten days after the defiosition of Che 
eggs, the jonquil colour peculiar to them will 
change to a rcddisli gray, and afterwards into a 
pale clay hue; they are of a lenticular form, and oa 
both surfacvs there i. a slight depression. 
Pi'etervation of the fgg*- 

Collect the eggs which luive fallen on the eluCk 
coloring the siic^lves of the tressel, when quite dry, 
put tliem in a box, and, if numerous, in layers not 
more than half the breadth of the finger. The 
cloths raised fi-om the tressel when quite <lry, ate 
to Ijc folded and placed in a dry room, tlie teropc- 
ratui-e of which does not exceed G3*, nor below (be • 
freezing point, 3'^. 

During the summer the cloths roust be examined 
ever}' month, to remove insects; and to presene 
the clotbs always in fresh air, if tlie quantity be 
large, place them on a frame of cord attached to 
the ceiling, or a rafter. A barrel-hoop, crosscv 
with itout paok-thread, will ip^ke a good fFam*- 
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A Bintll quantity may be nqit in a tin case. If a 
f»<>ard box be used, tne joints and edges ol the top 
ihould be pasted with paper to exclude ants. 

There exists a notion that every two or three 
years the em should be changed. It requires lit- 
tle to be aaiq on this egr^ous error. To suppose 
that the good eoeoons of a cultirator, after a few 
years, are no longer fit tp produce seed, and yet 
tliat these oocoons can give good seed for the use 
of another, would be to admit a superstitious oon- 
tradietion, which reason, practice, and science, 
alike condemn. A change of seed can only be 
aecessanr, when from great neglect, for a series of 
fears, of the worms, a diminutive race has been 
produced. Worms properly treated, will never 
degenerate. On the subject of the degeneracy of 
•ilk worms, in the United States, the most posi- 
iive information can be given. 

Mr Samuel Alexander, of Philadelphia, says, 
** I am convinced that silk worms, cultivated in 
Pennsylvania, instead of degenerating, improve; 
I^roof of which I possess, in comparing the cocoons 
of four years since, with those of the last year. I 
can say with truth, the worms hatched from the 
eggs 1 brought from the south of Europe, have 
produced annually better silk." The testimony 
of Mr Sharrod M*Call, of Galaden county, Flo- 
rida, is still more decisive. 

A sample of beautiful s^^wing-silk, sent with his 
oommunication to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was part of a parcel produced by worms, the stock 
of wnich he nas had thirty years; and they were 
obtained from a maternal ancestor, who bad pos- 
aessed them many years before. 

During all this long period, no degeneracy has 
been observed. Let proper care be taken of silk 
worms, and no deterioration will take place. 

The time haa passed when the idle rewriea of 
Buffbn, Robertson, De Pauw, and others, rcRpect- 
Ing the tendency of nature '* to belittle** and de- 
generate eveiy thing foreign in the new world, were 
received at truths. Facts, proud facts, demon- 
•trate not only the absurdity of their positions, but 
the superiority of every American animal and vege- 
table, when compared with similar productions in 
tlie old world. 

To hake cocooru. 

Cocoons reel more readily, and yield silk of a 
aaperior Quality, without killing the insect by either 
ateam of hot water, or by baking them; but those 
who have not the means of reeling oflT their eo- 
eoons in two or three davs after they are formed, 
or of selling them, must Vill the insects they con- 
tain, or they will eat through, and spoil the cocoons 
by breaking the continuity of the thread. The 
easiest way to do this, is to bake them in an oven, 
which must be about as hot as when bread has been 
taken out of it After picking out all Uie spotted 
eoeoons, put the rest in flat baskets, filling them 
within an inch of the top: cover them with paper, 
and a wrapper over it: put these baskets in the 
oven, and after an hour, draw them out, and cover 
them with a woollen rug, leaving the wrapper as it 
was. liet them stand five or six hours, to keep in 
the heal and stifle the ehnrsalis. Then spread 
them in thin layers oo shelves, and move them 
every day (to prevent their becoming mouldy) un- 
til perfc'ctly diy. It may be important to siate, 
tiiat the birth of the moth may be prolonged a 
iiinnth by keeping tlie cocoons in a vciy cold di^ 
cellar. It the cocoons are kept over summer, they 
MiuAt i)c protected from ants, mice, and cockroches. 

N. B. Mr D. Tees, No. 150, North Front street, 
and li. F. Pomeroy, comer of Walnut and Dock 
streets, Philadelphia, are reeommended to tliose 
who wish to have siUureels made. 



On the athrtrg of the tonte rmtlberry tree. 

The proper soils tor this tree are diy, sandy, or 
stony: the more stony the better, provid^ the 
roots can penetrate them. The situation should be 
high: low, rich, and moist lands never produce 
nourishing leaves, however vigorously the trees 
may grow. They are always found to be loo watery 
The same remark may be made upon the leaves of 
young seedling plants, which will not produce good 
or abundance of silk, and are only proper when 
the worms are young; say in their two first ag^s. 
It may be useful to have a parcel of these erowing 
in a warm situation, that they may come Torwaru 
before large trees, and serve for early food. 

Mulbeiry trees may be propagatefl by — 1st, seed; 
8d, grafting; Sd, budding; 4th, layers; 5th, cut- 
tii^; 6lh, suckers. 

The ripe fruit may be sown in drills, in ground 
preriously prepared; or the seeds may be washed 
out of the pulp, and mixed with an equal quantity 
of sand or fine mould, and then sown. They 
should be covered about a quarter of an inch deep. 
Tlie seeds will soon vegetate if the ground be rich, 
and will live through ihe winter, unless the cold 
should be unusually severe. A Quantity of plants 
from seeds thus treated, lived tnroueh the cold 
winter of 1825—6, in Pliiladelphia. In very cold 
weather, the young plants may be covered with 
straw, or long manure. The following spring, thin 
the plants so that they may stand one foot apart at 
least. Seeds intended to be sown in the spring, 
or to be kept, should be washed out, as they are 
apt to. heat, or to mould, if permitted to remain in 
the fruit. Land destined for spring sowing should 
be dug or ploughed in the preceding autumn, left 
rough all winter, and be harrowed or rake<l fine, as 
soon as the season will permit, and the seed sown 
in drills. The young plaAts must be watered in 
dnr weather, and weeds carefullv kept down 
Weeds will not only stint the growth of tne plants 
but cause disease in them, which muy affect the 
future vigour and health of the tree. In the second 
year transplant them to two feet distance from one 
another, to give room for cleansing and dressing 
the land. When transplanting, cut off some of the 
roots, especially those tliHt arc ragged or decayed, 
and the tap root, to force out lateral ix>ot8; and'aisc 
the tops, al six or seven inches from the ground. 
When the plants in the nursery have spning, strip 
off the side buds, and leave none but such as are 
necessary to form the head of the tree. The buds 
which are left should be opposite to one itnother. 
If llie plants in the nursery dn not shoot \iell the 
first year, in the month of March following cut 
them over, about seven inches from the ground, 
and they will grow briskly. They should be wa- 
tered With diluted barn-yard water. 

When the plants have grown to the size of one 
inch in diameter, plant them out in fields or places 
where thtry are to remain, and ntiike the hole six 
feet square: trim the roots, an<l pivss the earth on 
the roots as the holes are filled. Diri'ing the first 
year of planting out, leave all the buds which the 

J'oung trees have pushed out on the top till the fol- 
owing sprinc, when none are to lie left, but three 
or four branches to form the head of the tree. The 
buds on those branches should be on the outbide of 
them, that the shoots may describe a circle round 
the stem, and that the interior of the tree mav be 
kept open: and as the buds come out, rub off all 
those on the bodies of the trees. For several years 
after, every spring, open the heads of the trees 
when itx) thick of wood, and cut off any branch 
which crosses or takes the lead of the rest, leaving 
two buds on the outside of every trimmed branclu 
Count VeiTi, of Italy, an ezperieoced cultivator of 
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the nralberrr tree, reeonmends to leare only one 
j)ud at ihe i-iul of every branch, preferring lh"ic 
which are outride, and opposite (o cHoh other; and 
wbtfo three budt appear together, to leave the mid- 
dle one, which is alwaya moit Tigoroat, and to de- 
taeh the two on eaeh tide of iL If the luperior 
buds do not push well, the two next lower ones 
must be left. Every farmer knows the very great 
importance of dreumg ground round young trees 
twice in the course of a year, and of securing them 
to stakes, to insure an uiMright straip;ht growth, and 
to prevent their being shaken by winds, or levelled 
br storms. The trees may be planted at llie usual 
distances of a]>ple trees. The intervals nuiy be 
cullivHtcd in cabbages, turnips, or mangel wiirtzel. 
The attendance necessary to Indian com would en- 
danger the young trees. 

It is so much the practice in the United States 
to let trees take their chance for growing, after they 
have been planted, or sprung up from seeds or 
stones, tliat these particular directions may be dis- 
rt*gHrded. But let a comi>arative experiment be 
made with mulberry U-ees |)ermitte<l to grow at 
will, and others treated as here directed, and the 
difference in their beauty and growth will be ob- 
vious. The advuntage, in these respeets, will be 
dccide«tK in favour of trees wliich have been at- 
tended to. 

Without deciding upon the auperiority of the 
▼arioui modes of propagating muioerry treea, it is 



thought proper to mention the great adviMan d 
the mode of budding. In the year 18^6, Mr Uii- 
lington, of Miasoun, ** budded the white nialbem 
on stocks of native trees; and mch as were 4ose 
before July, were forced out immediately by sol* 
tine off the stocks above the buda. Some ot ihex 
buds made limbs more than two feci loi^bf ike 
2/th October. The buda put in afler the middW 
of July, he did not intend to foree out onlil tk 
following a|iriog. He thinks budding more ei^ 
ditious and sorer than engrafting, and wbea it fali, 
does not injure the stodL so much aa this noAr. 
Native stocks, to engraft or hod on, eaa he ^ 
cured with ease; and the trees thus raised vooll 
not be liable to disease in their roots, like fbrap 
trees: and tliese engrafled or budded trees «o^ 
grow much fsster, and foroiah leaves much tnmer. 
and of a larger size, and better qualitj. Tbii nil 
not be doubted by those who have observed Itov 
much faster sn engrafted tree grows, and bow nadi 
Isner its leaves are than thoae of m seedlisg tne." 
Experience has fully ahown that the leaves of ik 
native mulberry tree pniduce good and stroagdk, 
although not so fine as that from the white w^ 
berry. Those, therefore, who have only the s» 
tivc'tree, may begin their operations with it: sis 
they will acquire aknowleoge of the busioesiflf 
rearing silk worms, while the foreign 
growing. 
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TO MANAGE A DAIRY. 

bnprwed motk of feeding and ndlkinjr C9W, near 
Fivniham in Sitrry. 
Directiona to the coro feeder. — Go to the cow- 
stall at 6 o'clock in the moniing, winter and sum- 
mer; give each cow half a bushel of the mangel- 
wurzel, carrots, turnips, or potatoes, cut; at 7 
o'clock, the hour the dairy maid comes to milk 
them, give* each some hay, and Jet them fired, till 
they arc all milked.— If any cow refuses hay, give 
her something she will cat, such as grains, carrots, 
&c. during the time she is milking, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary the cow shoulil feinl whilst milk- 
ing. As soon liS the woman has finislie<l milking 
in the moniing, turn the cows into the airing 
ground, and let there be plenty of fresh water in 
the troughs; at 9 o'clock give each cow 3 gallons 
of the mixture, fas under: to 8 gallons of grains 
add K gallons of oran or pollanl;) when they have 
eat^n that, put some hay into the cribs; at 12 
o'clock give each 3 gallons of the mixture as be- 
fore; if any cow Imiks for more, give her another 
gallon; on the contraiy, if she will not eat what 
you gave her, tHkc it out of the manger, for never 
at one tiiiu^ let h cow have more than she will eat 
up clean. — Mim) and keep the manger» clean, that 
Ihe^ do not get sour. At *i o'clock give each cow 
halt a bushel of carroty mangel-wurzel, or tur- 
nips; lo<ik the tiiitiips, &cc. ^ke. over well, before 
giving them to the cown, as one rotten tumip will 
give a bad taste to the milk, and most likely siioil 
a whole dairy of butler. At K o'clock put the cows 
tiito the stall to be milkeil; fee<l tlu-m on hay as 
yo«i did tft milkiiig^tiroe in the moniinp keeping 



in mind that the cow whilst milking moat iwd m 
aoroethinfj;. At 6 o'clock give each eow 9 gsUosi 
of the mixtare as before. Rack them ap st 8 
o'clock. Twice in a week nut into eash cow*! 
feed at noon, a quart of malt-aust. 

** The daily expense of subsisting eaeh cov 
on the alK>ve feed will be about two sliillinga 

DirecUont to the dmnfmaiH. — Go totheso*- 
stawl at 7 o'clock; take with you eold water asda 
spon^, and wash each cow's adder clean bcfav 
milking; dowse the udder well with ecrfd wskr, 
winter and summer, as it braces and repels bests. 
Keep your hands «nd arms clean. Milk each sov 
as dry as you can, moniing and evening, and wkto 
you milk each eow as you suppose dry, hegia ^ia 
with the eow you first milked, and drip tbemcsdi; 
for tlie principal reason of cows failing io their 
milk is trom negligence in not milkiog the eov 
dry, (mrticularly at the time the calf is takea from 
the cow. Suffer no one to milk a cow but yourself, 
and have no gossiping in the stall. Every Satv^ 
day night give in an exact account of the quanti^of 
milk each cow has given in the week. 
7 b make oatn prove doubly nutritiouf to Asrstfs 

Inste;id of grinding the oats, break tlrin io s 
mill; and the same qtiantitv will |»tovi* doubly su- 
tritious. Another methmf is, to boil the oomjaoil 
gi\-e the horses the liipior in which it has been 
boiled; the result will be, that instead ^ 6 bushrli 
in a onide sUttc, S bushels sit prepared will be 
louiid to answer, and to keep Uie animals io snpc- 
riur vigour and condition. 

Cheap method of rearing horned roillr. 

After hRviiig ex{»resse(l tli«' oil from thvlMSseiL 
make up the remaining husks la dross into raOM 
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bnflt *>l the size of a fitt, and iftervards dry them; 
infuse and diaiolve two or three of these balls in 
hot WKter, and add in the beginning a third or 
fourth part of fresh milk, but afterwards, when the 
ealves are gp^wn, mix only skim milk with the 
infLsion. 

7b rearccUvet, 

The best method of rearing calTei, it to take 
them off the eows in three weeics or a month, and 
to giTe them nothing but a little fine hav, until 
they l|pgin through necessity to pick a littfe: then 
cut some of the haj and mix it with bran or oats 
in a trough, and slice some turnips about the size 
of a crown piece, which they will soon by licking 
learn to eat: after which give them turnips enough. 
To rear cahes without tnUk, 

In two or three days after they are ealred take 
the ealves from the cows, put them in a house br 
themselres, then give them a kind of water gruel, 
eomnoscd of about one-third of bailey and two- 
thirds of oats ground together werj fine, then sift 
the mixture through a very fine sieve, put it into 
the Quantity of water below mentioned, and boil 
it half an hour, when take it off the fire, and let it 
remain till it is milk-warm; then give each calf 
about a quart in the rooming, and the same Quantity 
in the evening, and increase it as the call grows 
older. It requires very little trouble to make (hem 
drink it; after -the calves have had this diet about a 
week or ten daja, tie up a little bundle of hay and 

Iiut it in the middle of the house, which they will 
ly degrees come to eat: also put a little of the 
meal above mentioned in a small trough for them 
to eat occasionally; keep them in this manner until 
they are of proper age to turn out to B;rass, before 
which they must be at least two months old. 

Another fiM/Aodl^Make an infusion of malt, or 
fresh wort as a substitute for milk; in summer it 
may be given to the calves cold, but in winter it 
must have the same degree of warmth as the milk 
)ust coming from the cow; the quantity is the same 
Hs the milk commonly given at once to a calf, and 
to be increased in proportion as the calf grows. 
To fatten pouUry. 

An experiment has lately been tried of fee<^ing 
geese with turnips cut in' small pieces like dice, 
but less in aize, and put into a trough of water; 
with this food ^one, the effect was that 6 geese, 
each when lean weighing only 9 lbs., actually 
gained 90 lbs. each in about weeks fattening. 

Malt is an excellent food for geese and turkeys, 
grains are pretciTed for the sake of economy, un- 
less for immediate and rapid fattening: the grains 
sliould be boiled afresh. 

Other cheap articles for fattening are oatmeal 
and treacle; barley-meal and milk; noiled oats and 
ground malt 

Com before being given to fowls should always 
be crushed and soak^ in water. The food will 
thus go further, and it will help digestion, liens 
fed thus have been known to lay during the whole 
of the winter months. 

To choose a mikh cow. 

As to a choice of breeds fur a private family, 
none in England, (says Mr Lawrence,) pmbably 
combine so many advantages as the Suf!i>lk dun- 
oows. They excel both in quantity and quality of 
milk; they feed well after they become ban-en; 
they are sinnll-sized, and polled or hornless; the 
Mist a gi-eat convenience. The horns of cows which 
butt and gore others, should be immedi^telv broad 
tipped. There is a breed of polled Yorkshire or 
Holderncss cows, some of them of middling size, 
great milkers, and well adapted to the use of fami- 
lies, where a ^reat quantity of milk is required, 
and where price is no object, aiid food in plenty. 
If richer milk and a compariiOD of tlwtwo famous 



breeds be desire«1, one of each may be selected, 
namely, the last mentioned, and the other of the 
midland county, or long homed species. Colour 
is so far no object, that neither a good cow nor a 
l^ood horse can lie of a bad colour; nevertheless, 
III an ornamental view, the sheeted and pied stock 
of the Yorkshire short-horns, make a picturesque 
figure in the grounds. 

Tlie Ahlerney eows yield rich milk upon less 
food than larger stock, but are seldom large milk- 
ers, and are particulariy scanty of produce in the 
winter season. They are, besides, worth little or 
nothing^ as barreners, not only on account of 'their 
small size, but their inaptitnde to take on fat, and 
the ordinary quality of their beef. 

To determine the economy of a cow. 

The annual consumption of food per eow, if turn- 
ed to grass, is from one acre to an acre and a half 
in the summer, and fi*om a ton to a ton and half of 
liay in the winter. A cow may be allowed Specks 
of carrots per day. The grass being cut anil car- 
ried will economize it full one-third. The annual 
product of a good fair dairy cow, during several 
months after ealving, and either in summer or 
winter, if duly fed and kept in the latter season, 
will be an average of seven pounds of butter per 
week, from five to three gallons of milk per day. 
Afterwards, a weekly average of three or four lbs. 
of butter from barely half the quantity of milk. 
It depends on the constitution of the cow, how 
neariy she may be milked to the time of her calv- 
ing, some giving good milk until witfiin a week or 
two of that period, others requiring to be dried 8 
or 9 weeks j>reviously. 1 have heard (sars Mi 
Lawrence) of^flO lbs. o'f butter, and even i2 lbs. 
made from the milk of one long-homed cow in se- 
ven days: but I ha%e never been fortunate enough 
to obtain one that would protluce more than IS lbs. 
per week, although I have had a Yorkshire cdw 
which milked seven gallons per dav, yet ni'ver 
made 5 lbs. of butter in one week. On the aver- 
age, three gallons of good milk will make 1 lb. of 
butter. 

To breed pheaeantt. 

Eggs being provided, put them under a hen that 
has kept the nest three or four days: and if you set 
twr or three hens on the same day, you will hsive 
the advantage of shifting the good eggs. The heiiS 
having set their full time, such of the young phea- 
sants as are already hati^ed, put in a basket, with 
a piece of flannel, till the hen has done hatching. 
The brood, now come, put under a frame with a 
net over it, and a piace for the hen, that she can- 
not get to the young pheasants, but that they may 
go to lier: and feed them with boiled eg^ cn't 
small, boiled milk and bread, alum cuni, ants* 
eggs, a little of each sort, and often. After 8 or 3 
da}s they will be acquainted with the call of the 
hen that liatched them, may have their liberty to 
run on the grass-plat, or elsewhere, observing to 
shift them with the sun and out of the cold winds; 
they neeil not nave their liberty in the morning till 
the sun is up; and they must be hut in with the 
hen in goo<i time in the evening. You must be 
very careful in order to guard against thr distem- 
per to which they arc liable, in the choice of a sit- 
uation fur breeding the birds up; where nu poultry, 
Mheasants, or turkeys, kc have ever been I'cpt; 
such as tiie warm side of a field, orcharti or pK-a- 
sure ground, or garden, or even on a common, nr 
a good gpreen la.ie, under circumstances of this 
kind; or by a wood side; but then it is pro|K.T for a 
man to keep with them under a temporary hovel, 
and to have two or three dogs chained at a proper 
distance, with a lamp or two at ni^ht. 

The birds ^in,g on as before mentioned, should 
to cootinue till September, oi (if very early brvdX 
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iDe middle ol Au^st Before thej begin to sliift 
*he lon^ feutliers i-i the tail, thev are to be shut up 
in the buiKct wiili the hen regularly esetj night. 
For such young pheasants at are cliosen fur bret:d> 
ing stock at hume> and likewise to tuni out in the 
following spring, provide a new piece of ground, 
large and roomr for two |»ens, where no pheasants 
He. have been ^cpt, and there put the yo.uiig birds 
in at they begin to shift their tails. Such of them 
as are intended to be tunied out at a future time, 
or in another place, pui i.ito one pen netted over, 
and leave their wings as they are; and those want- 
ed for •breeding nui into the other pen, cutting one 
wing of eacii bird. The gold and silver phea- 
sants pen earlier, or they will be off. Cut the 
wing often; and when first penpcd feed v'^ the 
young birds with barley-meal, dcmgh, con), plenty 
of green turnips, and alum vuf-d, to make whiph, 
take new milk, as much as the young biitls require, 
and boil it with a lump of alum, so as not to make 
the i'urd hard and t«)Ugh, but cualardlike. 

A. little of this ounltwice a day, nud ants* eggs 
aflci- evei-y time they have had a sufficient quanti- 
ty of the other f(H)d. If they do not eat heartily, 
give them some ants* eggs to create an appetite, but 
by no means in such abundance as to be consider- 
ed their ftnxl. 

Not moi-e than four hens should be allowed in 
the pens to one coek. Never nui more eggi un- 
der a hen than she can well and closelv cover; the 
eggs beiii^ frt;sh and carefully preserved. Short 
bru<Nls to Im! joined and shifleil to one hen; common 
hen pheasants in close |)ens, and witli plenty of co- 
ver, will sometimes make their nests and hatch their 
own eggs: but they seldom succeed in rearing their 
brood, being so naturally shy; whence should this 
meth(K! be desired, they must be left entirely to 
'.heniielves, as thev feel alarm even in being looked 
at. Kggs for setting are geiiei*Hlly ready in April. 
IVriud uf incubation the same in the pheasant as in 
the common \i'"y. PneasMnls, like the pea-fowl, will 
clear gnmnds of insects and reptiles, but will spoil 
all WHil-treeH within their reach, by pecking off 
e^erv btid and leaf. 

Strict cleanliness to be observed, the meat not 
to be tamled with dung, and the wui.er to be pui-e 
and often renewed, rood for gi*own pheasants, 
barley Jr wheat; geiiei*ally the same as for otiier 
^Hiultry. In a cold spring, hemp seed, or other 
Jiranning 8«;eds, are comfortable, and will forward 
.he breeding slock. 

To matMge youn^ chickmt. 

The chickens first hatched, are to be taken from 
the hen, lest she be tempted to leave her task un- 
finished. They may be secured in a bftsket of 
wool Arsoft hay, and kept in a moderate heat; if 
.he weather be cold, near the fire. They will require 
10 food for 84 hours, should it be nc>cessary to 
Aeep them so long from the hen. The whole 
jrood being hatched, place the hen under a coop 
abroad, u[)on a dry spot, and, if possible, not with- 
in reach of another hen, since Uic chickens will 
mix, and the hens are apt to maim and destroy 
those which do not belong to them. Nor should 
they be placed near young fowls, which are likely 
to cnish them, ueing always eager for their small 
meat. 

The first foo<i should be split grits, afterwards 
tail wheat; all watery food, soakeif bread, or pota- 
toes, being impif}per. Kggs boiled hani, or curd 
ehopjM:d sniidl, is ver}' suitable as first food. 
Their water should be pure, and often renewed, 
and there are i>ans made in such forms, that Uie 
thickens may drink without getting into the water, 
which, by wetting their feet and feathers, numbs 
and injuivs khem; a basin in the middle of a j^n 
oif water will autwei> Uie eud{ the water ruumng 



round it There is no neeemtj for ccopiag4| 
tlie brood beyond two or three day t{ but they am 
be confined as oceaaioo requinra, or suffintd ts 
range, as the} are much benefited by the fbnf:i«c 
of tlie hen. They aliould not be let out too e&riv 
in the morning, whilst the dew lies opoo ikile 
ground, nor be suffered to range over vet giw, 
which is a common and fatal cauie of disease ik 
fowls. Another caution requiaite it to guard tkm 
against unfavourable changes of the weather, pant- 
cularly if rainy. Nearly all the diaeaacs of ibvli 
arise from ool'd moisture. 

For the period of the chickens quitting the he^ 
there is no general rule: when she benns to rooit, 
if sufKcienUT forward, they will follow her; if 
otherwise, they should be'secure<l iu a proprr 
place, till the time arrives when they are to ai4v- 
ciate with the other young poultry, since di^larj^r 
are sure to overrun and drive from tlieir food Um 
younger broods. 

Y'o hatch cfuchetu in the Egyptian mode. 

The manuka or ovens of Egypt are searceh abo.e 
nine feet in height, but thc-y have an extern i« 
length and breaillh whicli reiKlera tliein rcroariu- 
ble, and yet they are more so in their intinul 
structure. The centre of the buildinr is a vciy 
narrow gallery, usually about the width of thm 
feet, extending from one end of the building tolbe 
other, the height of which is from eight to nirk« 
feet; the structure for the most part of brick. The 
entrance into the oven is through the gallery, whi.j 
commands the whole extent of it, and facilitates 
the several operations that are necossaiy to kttp 
the eggs to the proper degree of heal. Tlie o^eti 
has a door, not very wide, and only as hi^ as it 
is broad; this door, and many others in use in the 
mamals, are commonly no more than round hoick 

The gallery is a corridor; with thia difTerroce 
from our common con'idors, which have only one 
row of rooms, whereas that of the mainal has al- 
ways two rows of them on both udea; namelv, one 
on the ground floor, and another above. )£veiy 
one upon the ground floor has one above, perfectly 
equal, both in length and breadth. T*he rooms oi^ 
each row on the ground floor, are all ^-qual, is 
leneth, breadth, and height. Reaumur observes, 
wexnow of no other rooms in the world, so low 
as tliesi*, being only three feet in height. Their 
breadth, which is in the same direction with tJic 
length of the gallery, ii^four or five feet; they are 
very nan*ow in proportion to tlieir length, which 
is l!2 or 15 feet. 

Every one of these rooms has its door or ronod 
aperture, about a foot and a tulf in diameter, <^»en- 
ing into the gallery, th oole being wide enough 
for a roan to creep through. All the ^gs to be 
hatched are first rangeil in these rooms. Four or 
five thousand eggs are put into each of them. These 
are die real ovens, so tliat the whole edifices, which 
is denominated i chicken oven, is an asserobla{;e 
of many ovens set together, side by tide, opposite 
and over each other; and iti the course of the pro- 
cess a imrt of the eggs are wanned in the upper 
rooms, after having iM^en previously in the lower. 

Forty or fifty thousand eget are hatched at one* 
or another extendt the number to eighty thoutano 
The eggs are spread on maU, flocks or flax, in ea^'K 
room UfMn the ground floor, where they eontrad 
their first and general warmth, during a oertais 
number of days. 

The heat of the air in the inferior rooms, snd 
conse(|Uently that of the egp, would rite to an ex- 
cessive degree, were the fire in the gutter inces- 
santly kept \>\t. Tney keep it up only an hour ir. 
the moniing, and an hour at night, and they rt}le 
these heatings the dinner and supper of the chick 
ens: thev receive, however, two more mealt, that 
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it, loncheon tnd ftftemoon meal, the fire being 
lighted four timet a daj. 

On the day oa whieh thej cease to light the 
fires, part of the eggs of each inferior room are 
always eonrejed into the room above. The eg|S 
had been too moeh heaped in the former, and it is 
now time to extend and give them more room. 

The proper namber of em from each inferior 
room having be«n removed mto the room above, 
all the apertures of the rooms and of the gallery 
•re closely and exaetlT stopped with bungs of tow, 
excepting, perhaps, half the apertures in the 
arches or ceilings of the upper rooms; which are 
left open in order to procure there a circulation of 
air. This precaution is sufficient to preserve in 
the ovens, for many days togethrr, the temperature 
which has been obtained; whieh indeed would be 
the case with ovens upon so considerable a scale in 
any country, more euteeially one so hot as Egypt 

Three hundred and eichty-six ovens are kept in 
Egypt annually, during tour or six months, allow- 
ing more time than is necessary to Iiatch eight suc- 
cessive broods of chickens, ducks, and turkeys, 
making on the whole yearly, three thousand and 
eighty-eight broods. The number in each hatch- 
ing is not always equal, from the occasional diffi- 
culty of obtaining a sufficient number of eggs, 
which may be stated at a medium between the two 
isxtremes of forty and eighty thousand to each oven. 

The overseer contracts to return, in a living brood, 
to his employer, two-thirds of the number of ep;gs 
set in the ovens: all above being bis own perquisite, 
in addition to his salary for the season, which is from 
30 to 40 CMTOwns, exclusive of his board. Accord- 
ing to report, the crop of poultry thus artificially 
raised in Egypt, was seldom, if ever, below that 
ratio, making the enormous annual amount of nine- 
ty-two million six hundred and forty thousand. 

The chickens are not sold from the stove by tale, 
but by the bushel, or basket full! 

ExceUeni tubttUutefor caruBet, 

Procure meadow-rushes, such as they tie the 
hop shoots to ttie poles with. Cut them when they 
have attained their full substance, but are still 
green. The rush, at this i^,' consists of a body 
of pith, w[ Ji a neen skin on it. Cut off both ends 
of the rash, and leave the prime part, which, on an 
average, may be about a foot and a half Ions. Then 
uke ^all the green jkia '*xeent for about a nfth part 
of the way round the pith. Thus it is a piece of 
pith all but a little strip of skin in one part all tlie 
way up, which is necessary toliold the pith to- 
gether. 

The rushes being thus prephred^ the grease is 
melted, and put, in a melted state, into something 
that is as long as the rushes are. The rushes are 
put into the grease; soaked in it sufficiently; then 
taken out and laid in a bit of bark, taken from a 
young tree, so as not to be too large. This bark is 
fixed up against the wall by a couple of straps put 
round it; and there it hangs for the purpose of hold- 
ingthe rushes. 

The rashes are carried about in the hand; but 
to sic by, to work by, or to go to bed by, they are 
fixed in stands made fmr the purpose, some of 
-which are high, to sund on the ground, and some 
low, to stand on a table. These stands have an 
iron part something like a pair of pliers to hold the 
i-ush in, and the rush is shifted foward from time 
\o time, as it burns down to tlie thing that holds it. 

These rushes give a better light than a eommon 
•mall dip candle; and they cost next to nothing, 
though the labourer may, With them, have as much 
(ight as he pleases. 

7^ cuUhHUe muiiard, 

A yard square of cround, sown with eommon 
tuustard, the crop oi which, grdund for use in a 



little mustard-mill, as wanted, wou.Ci save some 
money, and probably save life. The mustar<* 
would look brown, instead of yellow; but the for- 
mer colour IS as good as tlie latter; and, as to the 
tjiste, the real mustard has certainly a much better 
taste than that of the drugs and flour which go uih 
der the name of mustard. Let any one try it, and 
he will never use the drags again. The drags, if 
taken freely, leave a buraing at the pit of the 
stomach, which the real mustard does not 
7b cure hetring», pilchardt, mackerel^ 9prai9, Uc 

Reservoirs of any size, vats, or casks, perfectly 
water-tight, shoiUd be about half filled with brine, 
made by dissolving about 28 parts of solid salt in 
72 of fresh water. The fish, as fresh as possible, 
gutted or not, must be plunged into this fully.satu- 
rated brine in such quantity as nearly to fill Uie 
reservoir; and, after remaining quite Imm^sed foi 
five or six days, they will be fit to be packed a> 
usual, with large grained* solid salt, and exported 
to the hottest climates. As brine is always weak- 
est at the upper part, in order to keep it of a uni- 
form saturation, a wooden lattice-work frame, of 
such size as to be easily let into the inside of the 
reservoir, is sunk an inch or two under the surface 
of the brine, for the purpose of suspending upon i. 
lumps of 1 or 2 pounds, or larger, of solid salt- 
which eiTectuaUy saturates whatever moisture may 
exude from the fish; and thus the brine will be 
continued of the utmost strength, so long as any 
part of the salt remains undissolved. The solid* 
ity of the lumps admits of their being applied 
several times, or whenever the reservoirs are re- 
plenished with fish; and the brine, although repeat* 
edly used, does not putrify; nor do the fish, ifkept 
under the surface, ever become rancid. 

All provisions are best preserved by this method^ 
especially bacon, which, when tlius cured, is noC 
so liable to become rusty, as when done by the 
usual method of rabbing with salt 
Por^fible icc'htute. 

Take an iron-bound butt, or puncheon, and 
knock out the head; then cut a very small hole in 
the bottom, about the size of a wine-cork. Place 
inside of it a wooden tub, shaped like a chuni, 
restinj^ it upon two pieces of wood, which are to 
raise it from loudiing the bottom. Fill the spaee 
round the inner tub with pounded charcoal; and fit 
to the tub a cover, with a convenient handle; hav- 
ing inside one or two small hooks, on which the 
bottles are to be hung, during the operation. Plac^ 
on the lid a bag of pounded charccMd, about 2 feet 
square; and over all, place another cover, which 
muH cover the head or the outer cask. 

When the apparatus is Uius prepared, let it be 
placed in a cola cellar, and buried in the earth 
above four-fiflhs of its height; but, though cold, 
the cellar must be dry; wet ground will not answer 
and a sandy soil is the best. Fill the inner tub, or 
nearly so, with pounded ice; or, if prepared in 
winter, with snow well pressed down, ana the ap- 
paratud will be complete. 

Whenever it is wished to make ices, take off the 
upper cove**, then the sack or bag of pounded char- 
coal, and suspend the vessel containing the liquid 
to be frozen to tne hooks inside of the inner cover; 
then dose up the whole as before, for half an hour, 
when the operation will be complete, provided 
care be taken to exclude exteraal air. 

To produce ice for ctdinary pvrpo9^. 

Fill a gallon stone bottle with hot spring water, 
leaving a-«out a pint vacant, and put in 2 oz. of re- 
fined nitre; the bottle must then be stoiq>ed very 
close, and let down into a deep well. After 3 or 
four hours it will be completely frozen; but tlio 
bottle must be broken to procure the ice. If tlie 
bottle is moved up and down, so as to be some'iiuea 
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m and •ometimet nut off (he wftter, the ooiifeqncnt 
evB|>nnitlon will hasten the pmevsv The hc*Mting 
sf the wMer assitts the mibteq'ient cong;elHtion; 
and cxiterience hat proTed» that hot watfr in wii»- 
Vrr will fretree mor* rapidlj tlian oold water juat 
drawn from a 8prinG% 

'A ktake ice. 

Tht following is a simple and speedy method of 
eon||;ealing water: — 

Into a metal vave half filled with water, poar 
Terj gently an equal quantitv of ether, so that no 
mixture may take plaee of the two liquids. The 
Tasc is placed under the reoeivrr of an air-pump, 
which IS so fixed upon its support as to renuun 
quite steady when the air is pumped out. 

At the first strokes of the piston, the ether be- 
eomes in a state of ebullition; it is evaporated to- 
tally in less than a minute, and the water ivmains 
conrerted into ice. 

To prfKwe ice from a pvwder. 

This is made by pulverixing and dnrlng the 
shiTery fragments of porpliyrilie trap, which will 
absorb one-fiflh of its own weight of water. Two 
quarts of it, spread in a large dish, will, in a few 
minutes, in an exhausted receiver, freeze half of 
ihree quarters of a pound of water, in a cup of 
porous earthen ware. After each process its power 
will be restored by drying it before a fire, or in the 
■un; of course, ice mav always be procured from 
it in hot climates. Experiments tried with oat- 
meal, hare pro<luced equal results. 

To char peati at the mo99. 

The best method of charring peats where ther 
arc dug, is — when the peats are properiy dried, 
wheel to (he outside of the moss a single horae eart 
load of them. Level a spot of grouiKl, about 7 fi^et 
in diameter, near to'a drain, and drive a stake of 
woo<l into tlie ground, about 5 feet long; roll some 
dry heather or {>ol (the refuse of flax), round the 
stake, and lay some also upon the ground where 
the peats arc to be placed; then set the peats upon 
and all round the stake, inclining to the centre, 
with a rude dry heather or pol between each floor 
^ |>cat, until near *Jie top, or last course: then 
>«y are laid in a horizontal direction; and the 
•Jick when finished, is in the form of a bee-hive. 
Tlie next operation is to set the stack on fire, 
which is done at the bottom all round; the fire will 
aoon run up the post in the centre; and when the 
heather or i>ol is all consumed, the space forms a 
chimney, and occasions the stack to bum regnlarir. 
If the windward side should bum too fast, apiHy 
tome wet turf. When the peats are tliooglit to be 
sufficiently burnt, which is easily known from the 
ap|»earance of the smoke, applv wet tuif aqd wa- 
ter from the adjoining drain as last as potsibie,mi- 
tH the whole be extinguished: — the eharcoal mtj 
be removed upon the folloWine dar. 

To char feate fir Jamiljf uae. 

When charcoal is required for cookuy, or any 
r/lber purpose In the fiimily, take a duxen oi- fi^een 
neaia, and put them upon the top of the kitehen 
lire, U(>on edge; they will aoon draw up the coal 
ftrc, and become red in a short time. ^ After beiag 
turned about otwe or twice, and done with smolui^, 
ihey are charred, and nuiy be removed to the stoves; 
if more char is wanted, put on another wpply of 

Cats. By follow ing this plan, the kitchen fire is 
pt up. and thus, with very little trouble, a aap- 
nly of (he bt St charred peat is obtained, perfectly 
tree fmm smoke; and the vapour br no means so 
noxious as charcoal made from wood. Heats chAi^ 
•'cd in this way may be used in a ehafisr, in any 
room, or even in a oursenr, without anr danger 
arising from the vapour. It would also be found 
ver] fit fur the warming of beds; and much better 



than live eoalt, v^ioh are, id feoeral, used fiall<i( 
sulnhtir, and smell all over tlie house. 

reats chaired in a grate, Aod applied to the par- 
pose of charcoal immediately, without being o- 
Ungtiished, make (be pureat md b«st char, sa4 
freest of smoke. Wlien peata are charred ia a 
large quantity, and extinguished, any part of the 
peat that is not thoroughly burnt in the licart, will 
imbibe moisture; and, when uaed, will aniofce,aBil 
have a diaagreeable smell, which would at onae 
hinder cliarred peat from being uaed in a geall^ 
man's fiunily. 

To make a cheap JueL 

Mix coal, chareoal, or saw-duat, one part, saad 
of any kind, two parts, marl or clay, one part, ia 
quantity as thouaSt proper. Make the mass «p 
wet, into balls of a convenient sise; and wbea the 
fire is siiffieiently strong, plaee theae balla, aoiioiil 
ing to iu size, a little above the top bar; and iha- 
will prodiiee a heat considerably naore intense tbaa 
common fuel; and insure a saving of one baK ike 
quantity of coals. A fire then made up, will re- 
quire no stirring, and will ne^ no fi[«ah food fiv 
ten hours. 

TV dean water coaJbg. 

Scour the inside well out with water and snd 
and afterwards, apply a quantity of ehareoal daa; 
another and better metbcd is, to rinae theaa wiik 
a mrtty strong solution of oil df Titriol and water, 
which will entirely deprive them of their fbuloeaa 
To ptt o e rv e egge, 

Applr with a brush a solution of gum-arabic lo 
the shells, or immerse the e^^ therein, let (beia 
dry, aod afterwards pack them in dry chuvoal dart. 
This prevents their being aficded bj any allef»> 
tions of temperature. 

Another method. 

Mix together in a tub, or veaael, one boditi, 
Winchester measure, of quick lime, thirty-two 
ounces of salt, eiglit ounces of cream of tartar, 
with as much water as will reduce the cumpositioa 
to a sufficient consistence to float an egg. Thea 
put, and keep the eggs therein, which will pre- 
serve them perfectly sound for two yeara at leaM. 
A ndutihUefor mOk aiui cream. 

Beat up the whole of a fresh egg, in a basta, 
ami then pour boiltne tea over it gnMluallj, to pr^ 
vent its curdling, ft is difiieult irom the taste lo 
distinguish die composition from rich eream. 

To cure butter. 

Take two parts of the best eommon lall^ one 
part of sugar, and one pait of aalt-petre; beat them 




for ui 



Buttrr cured this way, apncara of a rich wumr^ 
rowy eonsistenoe, and fine colour, and never ac- 
<|uires a brittle hardneas, nor tastca salt. It will 
likewiae keep good three rears, only obaerviag^ 
that it must sum three weeks or a month, beforr 
it is used. 
To remove the turnip JUnourfiommiik and hotter 

Dissolve a little nitre in apring water, which 
keep in a bottle, and fit a ainall tea-eu|:jiil intt. 
eight gallons of milk, when warm from tlie cow. 
'l\t make buuer^ JJumkarton meihod. 

First scald the chum with boiling water to en- 
sure cleanlineaa, then, having put m the cream, 
work it till the butter is separated from tlic milk, 
and pot the former into a clean vessel. Next 
draw a com riekle several •inaes croaa ways throi^k 
it, for the purpose of extracting any biira or su- 
perfluities which may adhere to it. I«t the but- 
ter be (Mit into spring water during this operatioiii 
which will pre\cntiu taming aoft{ and which viU 
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dear it likewiae fitmi tmj remnantt of roilk. 
Next mix with every ttone of butter, ten ounces 
(Sf mIl Inoorponite it well, otherwise the butter 
will not keep. In May and Jane, each stone cf 
butter will take one oanee more of salt, bat after 
the middle of Aug^ust, one oonee less will saffioe. 
%Vhen made, put it into a well-seasoned kit, and 
ahake a handful of salt on the top, which will pre- 
serve it from moaldiness. In this way continue 
to make and salt the hotter, plaeing one make upon 
the other, until the kit is tull. Observe that Uie 
kit does not leak, as the liquor ooung through 
would oeeasion the batter to spoil. 

7)» fHoke CfieMre cheete. 

It ia necessary in making the best cheese to pat 
in the new milk withoat skimming, and if any 
oivemight's mMk be mixed with it, it must be 
hroiight to the same natural wrarmth; into thia put 
aa much rennet as is Just sufficient to come to the 
ourd, and no more; ror on this just proportion the 
mildness of the cheese is said to depend, a pieoe 
dncd of the Mze of a worn sixpence, and put into 
a tea-cnpful of water with a little salt, about twelve 
hours before it is wanted, is sofficient for 18 gal- 
lons of milk. The curd is next broken down, 
and, when separated from the whey, is put into a 
ahcese vat, and pressed veiy dry; it is tiext broken 
«ery small by squeezing it with the bands. New 
onnl is mixra with aboat half its quantity uf yes- 
terday's, and which has been kept for that purpose. 
When the eurds have been thus mixed, well presa- 
«d and closed with the hands in a cheese-vat, till 
Dry become one solid lump, it is put into a press 
for four or five hours, then taken out of the cheese- 
vat and tamed, by means of a cloth put into the 
aame for this purpose, and again put into the press 
for the night, it is then taken out, well salted, 
inid put into the press again till morning, when it 
is taken out and laid upon a flag or board till the 
aalt is <{ ite melted, then it is wipe<l, put into a 
dry room, and tamed every day, till it becomea 
dijr enough for the market 

TV correct damaged gram. 

Put the injured article into an oven, from which 
ne bread has been just drawn. Spread it in a bed, 
of from three to four inches in thickness, and stir 
it frequently with a shovel or rake, to facilitate the 
disep^agemeiit of the vapour. In ten or fifteen 
roinuties, according to its humidity, withdraw it; 
when perfectly cool an<l aired, it will be restored 
to its wholesome oualities. 

Another mcihod, 

Blusty grain, totally unfit for use, and which can 
aoarcely be groond, mav be rendered perfectly 
sweet and sound b^ simply immersii^lt in boiling 
water, and letting it remain till the water becomes 
cold. The quantity of water must be double that 
of the com to be purified. The musty quality 
mrel^ penetrates through the husk of the wheat; 
aii<l 111 the very worst eases, it does not extend 
tliroagh the amylaceous matter which lies imme- 
ifiately uu«ler the skin. In the hot water, all the 
decayed or rotten mins swim on the surface, so 
tJiat the remainingl wheat isefieetoally cleaned Crom 
%ll impurities, without any material loss. It is 
2t\erwards to be dried, stirring it occasionally on 
the kiln. 

7 V improve new eeomde Jlour of bad quality. 

Mix common carbonate of nii^nesia well, in 
iN*oportions of from 90 to 40 grains to a pound of 
flour; calcined magnesia wrilf improve the bread, 
but not nearly to the same extent as the carbonate. 
It will improve the colour of bread made from new 
seconds flour, while it impairs tlus colour of bread 
from fine old and new fiour. 

To premrve frnw. 

Attach a number of lofts to every mill, so that 
2V 



the flour, in place of being thnist into sacks, the 
moment it escapes from the (Hction of Uie Atones, 
may be taken up by the machineiy, and spread out 
to cool in the most careful nui'^ner. The* violent 
friction '>f the sto'^es iiecessarilv creates a mat 
heat and steam; and if flour is thrust into sacks in 
this state, a ehemical action will make it moist, 
soft, and elammy. 

To preterve toheat. 

Kiln dry it and put it in cubical cases of earthen- 
ware, glazed on the outside, and filled full as pos- 
sible; cover them bv a piece of the same ware 
made to fit close, and secured with a mixture of 
pitch, tar, and hemp cloth, till the whole be made 
air tight A case of this kind raiglit be maile 
which would hold four bushels or a quarter of 
wheat 

To correct moi$t Jlour. 

In preparinfc the dough, let one-third of the floui 
be kept unmixed, till the dough begins to rise, 
then add a little of the flour, and when it rises 
again, add a little more, and so on for four or five 
hours, till the whole of the flour is used. In this 
manner the mixture, which occasions a glistening 
appearance in the dough, will be taken up, and the 
bread, as is already mentioned, will be highly iio- 
proved. 

Th remove JUe% from roomt. 

Take half a tea-spoonful of black pepp«*r, ia 
powder, one tea-spoonful of brown sugar, and one 
table-spoonful of cream; mix them well together, 
and place them in the room, on a plate where tlie 
flies are troublesome, and ihcy will soon disappear. 
7\> make exceUetU bread. 

Mix sevea pounds of best flour, with three 
pounds of pared boiled i>otHtoes. Steam off tlw 
water, and leave them a few minutes on the fire, 
mash them fine, and mix them whilst quite warm 
in the. flout', with a spoonful or more of salt Put 
J a quart of water, milk warm, witli three large 
spoonsful of yeast, gradually to the |K)tatoes and 
flour. Work it well into a smooth dough, and let 
it remain four hours before it is baked. 
To make bread urith a very emaZ quantity ofyeaot. 

Put one busliel ot flour into the trough, mix 
three quarters of a pint of warm water, and one 
tea-spoonful of tliick veast well togeilier; ix)or a 
small quantity in a hole made in the centre of the 
flour large enough to contain two grllonsof water: 
then stir with a stick, about two feet long, some 
of the flour, until it is as thick as pudding batter. 
Strew some of the dry flour over it, and let it rest 
for an hour, then pour about a quart more water, 
and having stirred it as before, leave it for two 
houn^ and then add a gallon more of warm water. 
Stir ia the flour again, and in about four hours 
more, mix ap the dough, and cover it wanu; in 
about four liours more you may (mt it in the oven, 
and as lieht bread will be obtained as though a pint 
uf yeast had been used. 

To prepare bread in the method of the London 

bakero. 

Sift a saek of flour into the kneading trough^ 
add six p iUnds of salt, and twu pounds of alunk, 
\ dissolve them separstelv in a paleful of water 
' (cooled to 90 detrecs J^alir. ) with two quurU of 
yeast Stir it wefl, and strain it throurii a cloth 
or sieve; afterwards mix it with the flour into a 
dough, next cover it up with cloths and shut downC 
the trough liit close to retain the heat In two\ 
hours more, mix in anotlier pailful ot warm wMer 
with the sponge, and a^in cover it up lor two 
houra. After tnis knead it fur more Uiaii an hour, 
with three pailaful of warm water. Ketuni the 
dough to the trough, sprinkle it with dry flour, and 
in four hours' time, VaeoA it «ell f^r dbuut half 
an hour, when il viii be fit to hm^ 
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making, whieh bat been raiaed bj bam * htf^i 

in A wooden vetael, covered well with floar. Thii 

will become Imven when sufficiently khit. Wmt 

this quantitr into • |»eck of flour with warm ^9ixt. 

Cover the dough eloae witli a cioth« or flannel, aai 

keep it in a warm place; further luiz it next nMr»> 

I in with two or three bushels of floor, raized (^ 

, with warm water and a little aalt. \llwn ik 

I dough is thoroughly made, eover it as before. Ai 

i soon as it rises, knead it well into Insvet. 0^ 

I serve in this process, that the more leavi-n is pal to 

, the flour, the lighter the bread will be, aad tht 

'■ fresher the leaven, the less sour it will taste. 

7'0 mahefoitr quartern lo€n»^M fir jTamUy lue. 

Procure a peek of flour, with whieh mix\haBd> 

fnl of salt to three quarU of water, and add half a 

pirt of good fresh ycasL Work the whole wril 



Ttf purpart hmuehnUl Vrecd. 

Mix four oiiitres of salt, three quarts of water, 
a pint of Yi'ast, and a iH.*ck of seconds flour, in a 
in>u|;h; when proi>erly fermented, knead and di- 
lide it into loaves. Sometime: a |iortion of lye- 
nkf»l, rirr, flour, or boiled potatoes, are mixed 
Willi the flour previous to the kneading, the two 
f>Miiicr «erve to bind tite bread, tlie latter cause it 
t«t he o|ien and spongy. 

7\i proiiiice 9»t-4hirJ mare bread from a given 
quantiiit of corn. 

Hull a bushel uf the coarsest bran, in seven gal- 

im« of water for one hour, keep stirring it, tliat 

il niiiy not stick to the bottom, then pour it off* 

iiiti» a' tr\uij:h, iir tub full of hules, over which lay 

a ci\ir*«* cliiiU or sieve. On the top of the whole 

put a wooditi cowr, with a weight sufiicientlr „ ^ .. „.^ _««^ 

hoNw to piTM out the liquor from thebmn, which ■ together, and set it to rise at a moderate dir 

will Milk to the btittoin of the tub in a thick milp. 

I'hi« liiputr w ill contain the essential oil cm tlie 

c*trti, aiiii w hri) kneaded in w ith a profter iiropcr- 

(ion of tl>mi-, it will yielil one-tliii\l more tiian the 

Mine ipuntit,^ would,* made with water in the usual 

way. 

7'^ nfcUr Krrnch bnnid. 

IVit a pint of luilL into three quarts of water. 
I.I wi:i!ct- U-( It W valdinj; htit, but, iu summer, 
: wW iiK'iv thsii lUilW-wariu: put in suit suflicienL 
V.iWc A pint and a li.ilf ol*g>HHl ale yeast, five fnim [ 
b.i!i-nu ««. «tut \a> it in a galKm of water the night 
S-li'iv 1*. ur v*rt' the ve.ist into the milk and water, < 
Aiid ihen br\«k iu i-^t)ier m^ne than a quarter of a ' 

l».tu«id ol butirr. \\\vHL it »i:ll till it is dissolved; i fiiritenmayer, a brewer of Oinatauee hf t fw- 
liu-ii :s.-At vi;i i«i« r<;^« in a KaMu, and nir them in. •' eeeded in manufacturing bread from the farito> 
\|i \ a*^HU A {kcck an%l half of fl^^r w ith the liquor, \ ceous reiiidue of beer. Ten pounds of this species 
an^l. lit «iniei\ niAe the d.Hi^h pretty stiff, but of paste, one pound of veast, five pounds of oidi- 
m.vv «?.4s-k in »iiiiinu-ri mi% it well, and the less _ nar}' meal, anaahandfuf ofsalt, produee Wpoonii 
I. !<> « ■•kv^l ;^e bcttvr. Stir the liquiH* into flour, of tilaek broad, both sa%-oury and nourishing. 
«« (.>: ;»u--oiii«t. a.ul *\\%.'T tlK d.nigh is maile, co- , 7> make bread of Icdand m»99 andjiour. 
wi ii Mith a cK>(h. and let it lie ti> rise, while the .' This veg^able may be used alone, or • ithfltw 
o%\-ii I* Iua'..n^. \\ h«-n the U^ves have lain in a . in the making of bread. Boil seven pounds of Ik 
■;n4.-W o^on ab.'ut a qua*ter of an luwir, turn them chen meal in 100 pints of water; and afterwards 
n'ii .'«- o;'ts>.- «ivle l'i*r aivtut a qiurter d an hour mix the same with 69 lbs. of flour, and whc^ bak- 



from the fire, from two to three houra. Thea di- 
vide it into four equal parts, put it Into tins, tad 
send it to the baker's. 

The London bakera, to gire their flour a &eli> 
tious whiteness, boil alum in the water; bat lodk 
means will not be resorted to in any private b- 
mily. 

To make cheap bread. 
Take pumpkins, and boil them in water antil it 
is quite thick, and, with the deeoction mix floors 
as to make dough. This makes an excellesi 
bread. The proportion is increased at least oss 
fourth, and it kee|»a good a leng;th of time. 
^inother methofi. 




r> "ik.'Av w,i/^K'«'jftf mtxtd ^'VUt/. " of paste, to about 3j lbs. of flour. 

I A;* x'< ri^v ,4 lt>«.; K^d (t in a sttflicient quan- 7 s mate bread on .l/r Cobbet^M plan. 

I :% .'r «.4;vr wW tT«lneed to a soft nidp, then nib Suppose the quantitv be a buUiel of dour. Ftt 
.:«« I «'.*«. i>t uioaly iK«(atiHrft» e\H)aed by steam, this fiour into a trough that iieople have for the 
•Nti, « i,tt «vli SK'iiiK^I, a^ld 6 lbs. of fliwir; make puqiose, or, it may be in a clean smooth tubcf 
.iK «*i ■:«• tiiu» a d.ui^h with water, and ferment . any shape, if not too deep, and suflicientiy larae. 
« .-.'k « . Aat. lu the UMul nianm-r. . Mab; a prvttv deep hole in the middle of this heap 

iV ^:\y y\a% ^»^M<I '< of flour. Take (fur a bushel) a pint of good freil^ 

t .> r H:r ;sH!tHUiil biM4 h\HiSk-hv>ld flour, pot two . T<!*st, mix it and stir it well up in a pint of 



va-snooo- 
i milk or 



k;*^.^- «tKvii<jui .1' >»ukll tH-vr yeasl, and a half pint 
'H « « ■•< «At«t , Ivt It staiul two hours in a waitn 
^•U«;v . \ S\\ lult a (KHind of bnn. and a I 
I-., .'i xi ' . ::tiko ih«- dxHi^S with skim mi 
«aitii « i.v( ; %v«ee it u'(^, «ikI let it siami an hour. 
ftu .'K- ■■4i\«.« lui • wMtu di*he«« a!td let them 
uaiiu .V :it4'»uiv'a Vioiv iKcv gv» iiitv> the oven. 



soft water milk-warm. ■ Pour this 'into the 'hole io 
the bean uf flour. Then Uke a spcx>n and work 
it rvund the outside of this body uf moiuurv, a> 
as to bring into it by degives doiir enough to nuke 
it iorm a thin batter, which must be stirred abjut 
well ior a minute or two. Then uke a hkiidful 
of flour and scatter it thiol v oier the head of tha 
baiter, so as to hide il. 'fhen cover tlie whole 
Mi\ «;k\ K.t!i 4 i*v<k ^4' flour, c^witaining the oter with a doih to keep it warm; and this cuvcf^ 
mh.sv •< .n^- ^.Aii, a quarter of a (mil ol small ing, as well as the siiuation of the trough, as to 
•s.tt k.**!. t.Ki A ^^\Juu^ A lukewarm water; stir it di»Unce from the fire, must dei>end on the nature 
.•x.l w .L't « «\K-ov» s:s.vii until it be«\Hiu'sa thick of the place and state of the weather, a« to bc^ 
Ok..i%i. >i. •• ;Kii a M.«;\in o«er the dvHigb, and set iuid cold. When the tuitter has risen enough !.• 
. «:>. u. .tiixv K\-< 'iviu itK* *itr. until itri«es well, make cracks in the dour, brgin to form the whok 
V «., 1 K«|-.i».u, A l.ulv iwswe warm water, strew mass intodougli, thu«: begin round lite hole cli^ 
1. « il « ..LHv»4KK>ii!<jl v*l xdt, and make the whole , tainiug the baticr, working the dour into the bat- 
tle.- « «k.J 'Nutv. I^ll ti t<> the 6rv« smt when il - tier, and pouring !u as it is wauled to make :hK 
. ..^ s -,«*•(• ^ tcwtd ii iitio iSo dougiL If baked in i flour rauL with the baner, s>^t wairr, milk-warns 
t..., iK '..a«vji ^ilt ^' ru;*iv«eti. :' or nulk. Before beginning this, scditier the sa't 

f S -Nu^ irut««« JtwML J oier ilie heap, at the noe of half a pound to a bn^l^ 

Ol* th» last tf «L m flour. When the whole is sufficurutiv omiiA 



i.ukt, ki Mi two \fOiitasU tti difWfh 
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JHtewii It weH. fhii it • fnnd put of the bati- 
■cm; for, anleMlbo dough b« well worked, there 
will be little round lumps of flour in the loaves; 
and besides the origtntl better, whieh is to give 
fermentation to the whole, will not be duly mixed. 
It must be rolled over, pressed out, folded up, and 
pressed out again, until it be completely mixed, 
snd formed into a stiff and toug^h dough. 

When the dough is mtde, it is to be formed into 
t lumi) In the middle of the trough, and, with a 
(ittle drj flour thinly scattered jver it, oovored 
over agairv to be kept warm and to ferment; and 
in this state, if all be done rightly, it will not hare 
to remain more than about 15 or 90 minutes.- 

The oven should be hot by the time that the 
doof^ has remaiiffd in the lamp about SO minutes. 
When both are ready, take oat the Are and wipe 
Che oven clean, and at nearlr the same moment, 
lake the dou^ out upon tne lid of the baking 
troogh, or some oroper place, cut it up into pieces 
and make it up into loaves, kneading it again in 
these separate parcels: shaking a little flour over 
the board, to )>revent the dough adhering to it. 
l*he loaves should be put into the oven as quickly 
•s possible after they are formed; when in, the 
oven lid or door should be fastenecl up very close- 
ly; and, if all be properly manased, loaves, of 
ibout the size of quartern loaves, will be sufficient- 

Jr baked in about S hours. But they usuiilly take 
own the lid, and look at the bread, in oed&r to see 
40W it is gpiiu^ on. 

7b detect aduUeraUen in bread. 

Run into the crumb of a loaf, one dty old, the 

>lade of a knife eonsiderably heated; and if adul- 

erated with alum, it will show its unwholesome 

adherences on the surface: and it may be further 

detected by the smell. Bone-dust or plaster of 

Paris may be discovered, by alieing the sofl part 

of a loaf thin, and soaking it in i large quantity 

of water in an earthen vessel, placed over a slow 

fire three mr four hours. Then having poured off 

the water and pap, the obnoxious matter will be 

found at the bottom. 

7*« preeerve hmuetjrom vermin. 
'Bugs, in fMirticular, may readily be destroyed by 
dissolving half a drachm of corrosive sublimate in 
a quarter of an ounce of spirit <^ salts, mixing it 
with one quart of •pint of turpentine. Shake 
these well togellier, «lip a brush in it, and wash 
those places where bugs are supposed to resort: 
this will remove them to a greater certainty than 
any other mode now practised. 



MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Tti vrerk beee in ^eue hivee. 

To produce the finest virgin honey, without the 
cruel practice of destroying the bees, and having 
the opportunity of «eeing tnem at their labours, a 
double •topt>ed straw hive has been invented by Mr 
John Molton, and is so constructed as to supnort 
four glasses; which may be removed with safety, 
and the bees kept warmer and more secure than 
in any other hives. 

Hive a swarm in the lower part of the hive in 
the usual way. The board at the top must be 
tept cloM by taking care to secure the openings; 
this is done by turning the ton board by means of a 
thumb screw, so that when nrat hived, the holes 
of both boards shall not corres|M>nd, and by thus, 
turning the upper board, it will prevent the bees 
from passing throuch, while hiving. At night, 
oring the hive into ine bee house, or where it is 
intended to stand; in about two days after place on 
tiie glasses, ( whicl* should be dean) over their rc- 
Dective o^tenii-gs. and stop them round with mor- 



tar: after whieh, torn the board to admit the beea 
to ascend for the purpose of working, cover the 
glasses with the small upiKi* hive, and do not l(M>k 
at tl)em for a few days. Indeed, nothing will then 
be necessary, bnt to ascertain when they are fille«l, 
which is known br the cell being sealed over, wliich 
may be expected in about 90 days after a swarm 
haa been hived. 

When the honey is to be taken, and all^tho 
glasses removed, it will be requisite first to turn 
tlie board to exclude the bees; then with a thin 
knife loosen them from the adapter; leave them 
thus for about an hour; then carry the glasses in- 
verted a short distance fmm the hive into the shade; 
or raise the glasses witl. a small wedge, and what 
few bees remain will readily leafe and return to 
their original hive. This, if eflbeted early in the 
season, will afford the opportonitf of immediately 
replacing the same, or another set of glasses to be 
again f^ led. 

Observe, if wanted at anr time to take only 
one or two of the glasses with honey, do not turn 
the board; as by so doing the combs are disunited, 
and the bees themselves will then empty the re- 
maining glasses (although afterwards re-nll them, 
which might occasion a loss of time in the best 
part of the season for working); to simplify which, 
only loosen such glasses as are wished to be re- 
moved, with a thin knife, set them on a divider, 
and replace others in their stead. The middle of 
a fine day is the best time to remove glasses. 

It will not be advisable to take any honey from 
the hive after the end of July, as the remaining 
part of the season ra{;;ht n^H prove favourable to 
their gatherini^ enough for their winter support] 
therefore, it will be necessaiT, about this time, or 
early in August, to remove all the glasses and tuiii 
the board, to finally shut them up. 

Those glasses, only partly filled with combs, 
should be carefully set aside, to be placed on again 
the foUo^in^ April; if, however, the stock will 
require feeding, leave one or moi-e of the gUssef 
with honey for that purpose, which is by tar the 
best mode. 

Thus much for the swarm which is left ti.. the 
following April— -the time to commence again 
working the glasses, as hives are now full of combs 
and brood, should the season prove favoumule, 
work the glasses twice or more, and equal success 
will attend every subsequent corresponding year; 
but the first season a swarm cannot be expecte<l to 
fill the classes more than once, wLich will produce 
8 pounds of the finest honey.— This method of 
management will not prevent we bees from swarm- 

log. 

The honey thus obtained, being fresh from the 
hive, will l>e of the finest quality, pure, perfectly 
free from the young brood, of reinarkabljr fiue 
fragrance, clear m coTout, and very far superior to 
any produced from common hives; it may also he 
taken at pleasure without injur}* to ihe beea— espe- 
cially without being obliged to resort at any time 
to the painful and execrable process of sniotAeribg 
these industrious and valuable insects. 
To work beee in etnrw hivee. 

The double cottage straw hive will answer many 
purposes in the keeping of bees, as either a glass 
or a small straw hive may be worked on the top of 
it, which gives it an advantage over the common 
hive, although the method of ou sageinent is sitz^ 
pie, and the price easy. 

Prepare this hive for a swarm by spreading moi^- 
tar round the crown of it, to carr^' the ada^jtcr tu 
support a glass or small straw hive, as it may )»e 
worked with either. Hive the swarm as UMul, 
taking care to secure the oi>ening at the top; af"^ 
removiiig it to its «pi* vntvtK place, let Mie swwr 
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•..4.- 'N* •»•*••*■« hrrr -irrrteJ: — iniM • knife or 
* -«- V •-.-:- --.«p'-r*'iJ sm&il hi'.'e lo 



^.-rk •'t ■ •*% ■•■.i*»: •. .w eirtr i|ie r,«ning lit top, 
•■1., •■*?! •■ .•■ !•?•. 1 iis** 'T a «inall itraw hivt«^ 

• le "f** ••! -1- ' »«e*.t-l f c vnrking. Stop the 

• •i'rr I »■; —■in- J %-;S 'i»'VT%r to the adapter, and 
■•jtrx-^ "t •■•> s connB-"*! hi«r; in the eoune of 

• ^-rs S*-.-^*^ : » •mt^rv d»T% etimifie ii, and if full, 

: — n »---«■- 

>m&i 
of- .w .- «- ♦: ■*sT •hicfi TVrtofe the small hive 
.V >.'f^-« -^ k ■*. «'>J<^ « braM pi Ate ab-mt twelve 
: •<>?>» ^r ft-f". ii •■.II tSiTii S<* immedialdy neei-a- 

• vr» !. t*<v a «Kall ^■T* .^ ihe a«bpter,'or atop 
.s.- .x^--^ r'l awM^^r line i» to be worked. 
I .MT!^ 'Sr ff-»»ll St«? -»■*« '^iSodiiitlera sh'Kl (lis- 
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*».-. iix."» ■>.--J «r*S. a*"*.. bT Uppini; roand 
.Vf >•<: -ri S 'v. iV Slv*. in a lew lui-uiei, will 
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» o :• «K«"« ■■'>-■ r "i^injl «>fk, sh^ie them 
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T^ % .-'•-C* I > \ S'*e c»*«i*i«t» *»f ihrre divivioni, 
••■." • «• -••» ■.!>.■* v-i»"iCrueCff\i. that ihe ftneM 
« -t^ • -11 .». •.*<■': •r.hv'UC Ar*TVjriii:f the *>ee»; 
« i\ « ^.mt : i\ -.t * V *.t^i« «iiii in4fic«(the whole 
.M T-<- .- • <i:« t. -: iiic>:rv«tin^ Ladoui'v without 

.■ ■». ■■ 'j; .^■. '"I 

^% \ - « >« (."1 ■« ;>Ncvd in ihii hi*e, ahut the 
« -s 1 • V- V «.'.''« :i Miiall «»Td pjiikI tJ ^ie« 
.• r '* .i.-'«, "'.^e Mk* **arm «ii iSe ii»ttal m:m- 
», . »•,».» 1 ^ it I It • 'he See-h.mie, jt (Uacv 
« Ni 
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.- •* . * ^««*' -t !i •.•%.*y: III renKiriiiy which 
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I. ... « ■ ■ •« *> 'JH.' ■,>I.«iii (iirvetioua laid down 
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To hire a swarm, it if only neeeanrT to ahol tM 
slider o%'er the i^ting, and then proeerd m bd^m 
directed. (When agbiM hive is to be worked, iiit> 
low the inalnictiona giwen with ike tuperiorV:v 
hivr.) This hive is the beM ealeulnlcd to work 
bees from other hives, especially when ihev* are is 
a atate of decay, |»artioiilar1y the eommon fiive—rt 
is effected merelv bv wiihdrmwing the slidtsr cl«ar 
of the gjate, an<! pfaeinj: the onmnKMi hive over i*. 
in the e^-enine, taking eare to atop the eiicr»ice nf 
the former wilii mortar. The bcwr will of eoorv 
then enteral bottom, and when thej have worked the 
bottom hive nearly ful., which la ascertained br 
means of the windows, carefully lift them up, ani! 
plaee under them anotlK*r hexaf^on lirve; ci«»^ 
queiitlr, this colony ecmsists of three hivra, and it 
will not be safe to remove tlie u|>|ier hive, unlev 
the bees have worked combs into the bottom hin*, 
which, if eflTected at the end of the teaaon, the 
eommun hive mav be snfely taken with its coDleni& 
To rpori: hee» in the common hive. 

This hive being in such general use in this enan- 
try fiHT many years, requires but little obserratioK 
except on some esaeiitial points; which, to beoeitt 
the eidtivator, ought to be attended to. First, van* 
th'iuld he taken to ba«c the hive made of clean 
XI id g«iod straw, and manufactured of a suitable 
thickness. Some hives are so thin and loose, as 
to require many days of the most valuable time of 
t'.ir swarm to rend^n* the hive fit for tiMsir use. 

Secondly, a hive should be choaen in |iroportion 
to the size of the swarm; and when a e^o<l hive ii 
pblaitifd, and a swarm placed in it, which shouli' 
till it fn within a rim or two of the bottom, slirl- 
ter it from cold winds and rain; for, if once the 
wet |teiU'trHtes a liive, it affects the combs, and the 
bees. Retting a distaste for their home, will work 
xfrr slnwly, and often itesert it altng^'ther; wher«>> 
as, ^if they have a hi\-e to their liking^, leave tliem 
unnioli'Sted, and they will soim furnish it wiib 
combs and liniicy. It is not material in what a»- 
pevt the slock st:ind% proviiled the aun ahines oa 
the hive once in the course of the day. Well pH)- 
pK*<| hives ke]>t drv, will tlirive in nioat situationiL 

One of tliose fatiii acchkfnts to which this hive is 
suhjcei, occurs, tliroiigli cohering it with a hackle oi 
turr, hr which their great enemy, the mouse, it 
cnticetf, who will uiMke a nest ihi the top, and ulti- 
mately eat its w<y through tlie crown of the hive, 
and destroy bitih combs and bees. 

AlNiut AiigiHt the robbing commenees by bees 
and w:isps, which is but litUe reganied; an im- 
{lortMiit l>enofit will be derived bv ilestroying the 

aneen wHSp, seen about April, w)iioh is the mn- 
icr of thousands; much tlierefmt: de|iends on the 
preservation of those hives which me to stand tlie 
winter. To protect them, spply the guard invent- 
ed by .\fr Espiiihssi-, which is calculated to prove 
hirhlv beneficial in its effects. 

Til September, attention sh<uld be directed tc 
weigh the stocks; none of those of less than froic 
15 tu)K) lbs. in weight can safely be relied on ic 
stand the winter, without feeding; and atop all 
hivcfl «lown to the board with mortar. 
'£\t ettabiish an apiary. 

The beat time to establisli an Mpiary is ahmt 
Febmar^, as the st«>cks have passed thniugii the 
winter in safety — the combs arc tlien empty of 
brood, light of honey, and the removal aafe'and 
easy. Stocks shouhl be selected by a oonineteiii 
juiige, as the weight alone cannot always be re- 
lied on; but such as weigh W lbs. and upwards^ 
the number of bees must also be observed, ami 
that ther are well combed to near the bottom— 
these may be aafely chosen. ' 

Wheu they are 'brought home act them ip. the 
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b«e-lioate, being paitimilariy e«reAil to keep tliero 
diy. The iicxt day, pUtter the hive to the bc^rd, 
IcHfini^ an entrance the size of the little fiiicer. 

If this seaBon has pasted, purchase the nrst and 
earl> swarms; for late ones or easts are not worth 
keeping, unless two or three have been united. 

To remote stoelui the evening is the best time; 
die <■«• ahoold be raised by wedges some hours 
lireviuu^ iinV»v the floor be also moveable with 
the hive— otherwise, many bees will remain on 
the floor at the time, and prove verr troublesome. 
But when the door Is moveable, plaster the hive 
with mortar to the board; pin a eard piereed with 
holes before the entranee, seeuring the hive to the 
board ftrmlj; in this way it would travel any dis- 
'anoe. 

Swarms porehased should be brought home the 
same evenmg; for If delayed for a day or two, 
tombs will be worked, and subjeet to be broken in 
removing. 

Bees are most fond of those plaoes where their 
bvourite flowers are to be found; Jiereibre bee- 
keepers should enecurage the growth of such 
shrubs and flowers as are known to supply honey 
and wax in the greatest abundance; in most situa- 
tions bees do not flv fiu* for food, generally not 
more than half a mile; they may be observed to 
return with great precipitation to the hive when 
rain or a storm approaches. The following are the 
most favourable for pasturage, and those which 
bloasom early are the most desirable; 



Shrubi, Uc. 

Sallow, or the gray wil- 
low. 

Bosemaiy. 

fiarberiy-tiee. 

Gooseberry. 

Raspbeny. 

Apneoi and all o'Jier 
fruit-trees. 



Fune. 

Broom. 

Heath. 



Mignonette. 

Lemon thyme. 

Garden and wild thyme. 

Borage. 

Winter savory. 

Hvssop. 

Mustard. "^ ^y^^ 

White clover. J ■•**^ 
Soarlet and other beans 
when in bloom. 



Mignonette, borage, and lemon thyme are the 
principal, as they continue very long in bloom, and 
dTord the finest honey. Rosemary is also a great 
favourite, bnt seldom supplies much honey in this 
ttxmtry, unless the weather proves very hot and 
diy when it is in blossom, yet it is worth eultivat- 
Ing, especially in a southern kspect, being one ^f 
the principal aromatie planU from which the bees 
in the neighbourhood of Narbonne collect their 
honey, which is esteemed the finest in Europe. 
Fields of beans, white clover, and buck wheat, are 
of great benefit. Rivers or streams of water are 
also very beneficial, as bees make use of a great 
deal of water. 

7^ noarm beet. 

Swarming depends on the increase of bees, and 
a queen being ready to lead them. Their breed- 
ing begins sooner or later, according to the for- 
wardness of the spring, the fruitfulness of the 
queen, and the populousness of the hive. When 
bees carry in farina or pellets on their thighs, it 
denotes they have commenced breeding, which 
may be as eariy as February, and not nnish till 
October; and when their numbers are muob in- 
creases! they show indications of swarming, by 
tlieir clustering in great quantities below the rest- 
ing board. They never rise but on a fine day, and 
sometimes will settle, and for some cause return 
to the stock, probably for want of a queen being 
with them. Soioe hives will cast three times, but 
mostly only twice. Tbo aecond cast may be ex- 



pected within three or four days, and nc^er later 
than ten days after the first. Should a stock over- 
swarm itself it will perish, unless strengtbenedi 
. this may be ascertained by observing the quantity 
'. of bees aflerwards seen to enter. It is necessary 
in the swamiing season, from April to July, parti- 
eulariy in May and June, to observe the hives on 
a fine day; in general the bees issue forth aboi# 
noon — from 9 to fl o'clock, or about 3 in the after- 
noon. 

Te hive beet. 
Bee. keepers should have spare hives by them, 
prepare<l to hive the bees as soon as they are set- 
tleu: for should the son shine hot upon the swarm 
it may take another flight, and may poss^My be loM 
entirely. The manner of hiving them must be 
regttlatud by the nature of the place on which they 
settle. The custom of (preparing hives varies; a 
deaa new hive only requires the loose straw to be 
rubbed off* with a cloth: if any dressing be used, 
fiennel dip|ied in ale and sngar will best answer the 

Eurpose. Have i*eaiiy a doth whereon to place the 
ive, and a wedge to raise it: if the swarm should 
settle on a branch, shake the best part of it into 
the hive, place it on the cloth on the grcund, and 
continue to disturb the swarm where it settled, anil 
the hive being left underneath, they will sJl go in« 
or cut the branch ofl, and gently place it in the 
hive. Should the bees settle on the ground, plaee 
the hive over them; and though bees are not apt tr 
sting at this time, the hiving should be performed 
quietly. Avoid talking and breathing on them, 
and it nny of them are orushid, they will resent 
it; therefore, to prevent accident, invariably ust 
the bee-dress, which will give confidence. AU 
swarms are to be sheltered and left near to where 
they settle till the evening; tlieiice to be removed 
very gently to the appointed place. 

7b untie tmarmt, and irtn/orce tiockt. 

It is essential when there are weak swarms of 
bees, that they should be strengthened. The idea, 
so prevalent, of the greatest number of hives pro- 
ducing the most honey and wax, is erroneous; for 
great part of tlic bees are necessarily employed in 
rearing the young, and therefore fne number of 
those who are occu|Med in collecting honey is not 
near so great as has been imagined; for every 
jwariu, the least as well as the greatest, is pm 
vided with a queen, equal in fecundity to the queen 
of the larger stock, and as the brood she brings 
continually demamls the labour and attendance of 
nearly half the bees, Uiis circumstance rendei-s the 
other moiety, from the sroallness of their number 
unable to accumulate a large quantity of honey in 
the short time it mostly abounds, and therefore 
honejf cannot be obtained in glass hives or othei^ 
wise, but from a strongly-peopled h've. 

Hive the swarms or casts in the usual way, and 
at about 8 o'clock tlie same evening spread a cloth 
on the eround, near to the hive required to be re- 
inforced; bring the new swarm, and strike it down 
rather hanl, flat on the ground. The bees will 
then fall in a cluster; ouickly place over them the 
stock to be reintbrced; in ten minutes they will 
have united and become as one family, to be remov- 
ed the same evening to its former situation. 

Or, each cast or swarm may be hived se|>..rately. 
In the evening, turn tlie crown of the hive into a 
pail, and set the other hive exactly over it; in the 
morning, tlie bees fram the bottom hive will hav« 
ascended. 

The system of u(.iling, so very important, is but 
little practised, and has been overloolcid by many 
cultivators; but it is absolutely necessan* to lia\-e 
the hives well peopled and completely shelteriMl 
from wet, which are the priiiciiml and luaiii objects 
to bn imrticularly attended to in the art ol bee 
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TTif - * wrll prtTcnl the b.-e* from daohinrth'n 
•.?•.••:■«. IVy should be feci at nijt.i, and &c ui« 
r.*-» 1ML« awar earU on the following mornir... 
-^ j: •.t..s. ihe bee and han«li sliould be eovmS 
. z^ hSi^TZi-i and tarly |wrt of ih. S|>ririg are limn 
: -:.,-^ 10 eiamioe it any hirea re«]iiirr ftedij* 
:.-: a.«ayf c.inmenee before the aCoek is in ibn- 
-ue wfcn: nc t»1, oiherwi«e the beei will be sc 
;->Br abd wc*k mo be t:naMe to eome down. 
Ti m^iuize honey. 
To jadpe of ih- hr^ 'honfry, it ahould beof s 
Nnght pale colour, thick, and ■ litUe aromauc 
'Obtain 11 from tSr omhi in its pure suit it 
must be left to run ir,n ihem wirhoiii pres»i«. 

I he colour shoi»s .VrW it is fine or inferi<J. 

II wanlwl to press sorar m the corr.b, choose tb* 
iHiresl and such as h»ir not been broken: wnr 
each comb in white p*;>er. rich aa lines the hlw 
wrer of loaf su^ar. Set it ed^fewray. ag it r^kI 
in the hive, and it may be pnLs^t^ed manv monihi. 
Ihe conibi meant lo be drained, murt'be cut is 
•Iices. Lay them on a hair-s^-*rch, ••ipporlefj bT 
J rack over ihe jar, in which the hm.^ ia 10 rerosi 1'; 
[or the lens it is stirred after dn«ir.inK. it keeusthe 
belte... Fill Ihe jar to the brim, ..Miii^^'i;!:: 
must be taken off when it has settled. A bUd.|,T. 
well washed in lukewarm wattr, otiRht lo be liid 

!, over the double fold of white ,,«pcr w iUi which I 
I IS covered. 

I ru '*f^. ^^' ^^^ -mthma dewtrt^yin^ ihe b^ 
' I he loll.iwin^r easy melhwl of ukinj; the hoocv 
without destr.,yi,,f; ihe bee% is gener»llr pnKiisrt! 
;» !■ ranee. In ihe dusk of ihe evtrning; when tbf 
bees are qmaly Itnl^rd. approach ih? hi»e, aod 
turn ,1 Kt.„ilv over, ^having steadilr placetl it in 
J small pit, previously duj; to receive it, with ici 
bi|tlom upwai-ds, cover it with a cl.an new hire, 
which has been propeily preiwred, with a lew 
, sucks across the inside ofii, and rubbed with aiv 
. inatic herbs. Jla.ing carefully adjusted the moaih 
<if eaih hive to the oilier, so th:.t 110 aperture ns 
mains between them, take a small kticL and b^ 
genlly i-ound Uie sides of the lower hiv^forabcwl 
ten minuics, or a quaiicr of an hour, in which 
ime the bees will Iwivje their cells in the lower 
Hive, ascend, and adiurre to the upper one Tb»« 
gently lift Ihe new hive, with idl lis liillc'ten.nit 
and plact- it on the stnnd fi-oin which the otlitf 
hive was taken. This should be doi.o some Unie 
in the week preceding midsummer dav, th«.t the 
bees mav have lime, bef.ire the sumniVr dow- n 
are faded, to lav ni a new stock of hiriev, which 
tl»-y will not fail to d- lor their subsistence" tJiroOiili 
waiter. ^ 

To manage bee9 generaUjf, 
The best situHtion for bt^s i, to the north, with 
a nijBe ol hills wooded oii4he summit, and towanl 
the base, enriched with liealher, skirted to the 
wst with a stream from the rocks. To confine 
this rivulet, the bee-master should sow the sandv 
beech wiih the seed of fume, and cover it with 'a 
liglil surface ol earth. The furxe would soou 
vegetate; ami blooming, in the course of three 
years, overpay his labour, by providing the bev>« 
with iwjture on soil olhira ise barren, and the mar- 
gin ot the brook wouM gradually rise lo restmia 
itsencrn:ichment on fertile l-tnds. Suppose a nhiie 
clover field to the somUi of ihe hills, nnd south 
from the field a lui'-e garden, where hardy winlei 
greens have been HlIo».r<l to flower, as tarly fcwal 
tor the bees. While luustanl should also be wiwa 
verj- early in iiaichei near the hive; but not nearer 
than one yanl. A few tlwaif fl^wei-s may coiuc 
within two leet, mil tall gix,wii ones would as.*i it 
inM<«ts to get up. To the west, it would In? dcy 
sirable to have a shiubbeiy, a wood, a broomr 
eommoD, or heather moor. 
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The lUtioiis for the hives must be six jardt 
atnnder, and never nearer than three yards. The 
board on whieh thcj are pbioed ought to be of one 
piece; or, if joined, the under side of tiie joining 
should be lined with a thinner board fixed closely 
writh wooden pins. The edges of this rounded 
Uandard should project four inches all round from 
the hive. Place it on three wooden pillars sixteen 
inches lon^, ten Inches above the ground, but six 
Inches of its length should be firmly thrust into 
the earth, in all its length to be sixteen inches. 
The pillar in front should be an inch shorter than 
Che other two, and the three pillars should be witli- 
* in twelve or fourteen inches of the outer edge of 
the board, to exclude rats and mice. For the same 
reason no tall-growing plant, no wall, nor any 
means for ascent should be within three or four 
feet of the hive. In fine weather, the entrance to 
the hive must be four inches long, and an inch and 
a half in depth. 

In the beginning of the fine season, when the 
bees can get food, or have stoics remsining, the 
bee-master has nothing to do but to keep the 
ground about the hives clear from weeds, and from 
whatever mi^t enable vermin to climb there. 
Yet as a thriving struck inclines very soon to swarm, 
the hives must be frequently looked after, from 
ejght in the morning till five in the afternoon. 
The symptoms are generally thus: The little city 
aeems crowded with inhabitanis..-.They are con- 
tinually in motion during the day; and after work- 
ing-time, they make loud noises. The drones may 
be seen flying a'aout in the heat of the day, and the 
working bees go with a reeling motion and busy 
hum. when the bees come regularly out of the 
liivea, let no noise, no interruption incommode 
them: but if the^ fly long, as if they were unset- 
tled, some tinkling noise or the loud report of a 
Gn, will make the fugitives repair to the nearest 
Igings. If there is an empty hive witli combs 
and some honey in it, they will readily co there. 
If a new hive is used, remember to smootn it well 
within, and singe off loose straws. Perpendicu- 
lar sticks should never b^ employed. Four cross 
atieks at equal distances will support the combs. 
Old hives do very well for late swarms that are 
not to be preserved through the winter; but box 
liives are best for them, as the bees work fastest 
iliere. They are not, however, fit for being kept 
through the cold seasons. 

It is to be observed that great haste in forcing a 
swarm Into the hive may disperse them. Give 
tbem time to settle undisturbed, though keep a 
steady eye on their motions: but whenever they j 
rather into a cluster, lose no time in placing the 
(live over them. If the swarm rest on any thing { 
that can be brought to the gronnd, spread a clean 
linen cloth: lay two sticks on it, two feet asuuder; 
}bj tlie bod^, on which the swarm have fixed, eent- 
tj on the sticks; covering it with the hive oy a 
motion the least perceptible; and taking care that 
the edges of the nive rest upon the sticks. Cover 
hive and all with a cloth; for {he sun might allure 
(Jie bees tu rise again. When they have gone into 
the hive, cover it with its own board, and carry it 
smitiously to its station. Bees are apt to leave 
their hive even after they begin to work, so they 
jQUst be watched till evening, and throughout the 
ensuing day. Whenever they are sure to remain, 
fix the liive to its board with a little lime round 
the edges; and crown it with green sods to keep 
out too great heat or rain. 

11 a hive divides into two swarms, it is a sign 
chat each swarm has a queen. Put eHch into old 
hives or boxes; but they must be kept separate. 
if a cluster of bees about the size of a small plum 
ire seen tc^ther, the queen will generally be found 



there. Separate them, and with s drinking glaai 
turned down, you may seize the queen. Put her, 
aud a score or two of her subjects into a box full 
ol' holes, large enourh to admit air, and yet not to> 
allow the bees to escape. Feed her with honey 
combs, and keep her in reserve in case of the 
death of a queen in one of the hives. When a 
hive ceases to work, it is a sure sign the queen is 
no more. Then the bee-master may wait an hour 
and not see a loaded bee enter the habitation. But 
if the spare queen be taken late in the evening, 
wetting her wings to prevent her escape, and in- 
troduce her to the desponding society, they will 
receive her gladly, and begin to work. 

If a hive fights among themselves, be assured 
there are two queens: and they will destroy eao^ 
olhei, if one is not taken away to keep. 

When bees are to swarm a secondj or mon* 
times, they do not come out in clusters: but ther 
make a sound called bellings, which may be hem 
ceasing for a little, and renewed again and again 
If there are different tones, it is certain there an 
several young queens in the hive. It is only hi 
milting the ear close to it, that the sound can hi 
heard distinctly. 

To keep large hive* for •winter. 

They must not be more than tliree years old 
and well stocked with bens. A hive for preserving 
should weigh from thirty to forty pounds. Place 
them in October where they are lo remain, observ- 
ing tlie usual precautions against vermin, or winds} 
and giving them if possible a distance of six or 
eieht yards asunder, that they may not rob each 
other. Set the hive after sun-set Plaster the 
edge firmly round with plaster lime, all except 
the entrance. Fit a piece of hard wood to the 
aperture; cut two holes a quarter of an inch square, 
and fix the board as a door with plaster lime. 
Cover the hive with drawn straw tied together at 
the top; and fix it with straw ropes around. Cut 
the straw a quarter of an inch below the board, 
for a few lengths may conduct vermin into the tor- 
pid community. Once in four or five weeks raise 
the hive from the board after sun-set. Scrape the 
bcMird clean, and brush away dead bees. Observe 
when turning them up if they move their wings; 
if not, bring ihcm into a warmer situation, free from 
noise, and the light excluded. Keep them there 
till the extreme rigour of the season is past, and 
then return them to their old situation after suo- 
set. 

Sunshine in snow is destructive to bees if they 
get out Put a platting of twig^ across the holes 
to give air, and yet confine the inmates. Never 
confine them more than ei^ht or ten days, and ex- 
cept in snow in the sunshine, their own sagaei^ 
will direct when it is safe to go out It is abso- 
lutely necessary for their health, to liave leave for 
going in and out in tolerably mild weather. 
1 '0 manage bee^ve* of Mr I horley^t coTutruction, 

The bottom part is an octangular bee box, mads 
of deal boanis, about an incfi in thickness, the 
cover of which is externally 17 inches in diameter, 
but internally only 15 inches, and its height 10. 
In the middle of the cover of this octangular box 
is a hole, which may be opened or shut at pleasura 
by means of a slider. In one of the ftaniiels is a 
pane of glass, covered with a wooden door. The 
entrance at Ihrs bottom of the box is about three 
and a half inches broad, and half an inch high. 
Two slips of deal, about half an inch square cross 
each otiier in tlie centre of the box, and are fasten- 
ed to the (Minnel by means of small screws: to 
these slips the bees fasten tlieir combs. In this 
octangular box, the bees are hived, after swarming 
in the usual manner, and then suli'ered to continue 
till they have built theii* cqmbsy and filled them 
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with honr»; wbieh imiT be known bj opening the 
door, and riewtng their works throngn the glass 
pane, or by the weight ef the hive. When t..e 
bee-raastrr finds his laborious insects have filled 
their habitation, he is to plaoe a common bee-hive 
of straw, made either fiat on the top, or in the 
oomraon form, on the oetarignlar box, and dmwing 
tMt the slider, a eommunication will be opened 
between the box and the straw hive; in conseqnrnce 
of which the bees will fill this hive also with the 
product of their labours. 

When the 8traw>hive is well filled, the slider 
may be pushed in, and the hive taken awaj, and 
another placed in its room, with the slider drawn 
out This new hive will also be fillcil in the same 
manner. 

Mr Thorlej assured the Sooietv of Arts, that 
be had taken three successive hfves, filled with 
honey and wax, fram a single hive during the same 
ummer; and that the food still remaining in the 
octangular box, was sufficient for tlie sup[)ort of 
the bees during the winter. He says, that if this 
method was pursued in everv part of the kingdom, 
insteafl of the cruel roetlio<l of destroying these 
useful injects, he is iMsrsuaded, from lone cxfieri- 
ence, that wax woulu be collecte<l in such plentj, 
that candles made with it might be sold as cheap 
as those of tallow are sold at present. 

Mr l*horley has also added another part to his 
bee-hive, consisti.w of a glass reservoir, 18 inches 
high, 8 inches in diameter at the Ixrttom, and in 
the greatest part 13; this receiver has a hole at the 
top, about one inch in diameter, tlirough which a 
square piece of deal is exteiKled n< arly to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, having two cross bars, to which 
the bees fasten their combs. Into the other end 
of this square piece is screwed a piece of brass, 
which serves as a handle to the receiver or gKss 
hive. When the bees have filled their straw hive, 
which must have a hole in the centre, covered with 
a piece of tin, Mr Thorley places the glass re- 
eeiver upon the top of the straw hive, and draws 
out the piece of tin. The bees, now findine their 
h'.bitatiou enlarged, pursue their labours with surh 
alacrity Jiat they fill their glass hive likewise with 
their stores, the whole progress of their works. 
Ct will, however, be oecessafy to cover the glass 
with an empty hive of straw, or at least with a 
doth, lest too much light prevent their working. 
In this way Mr Thorley, in a good season, has hail 
a glass hive filled in thirty days, .containing 38 
pounds of fine honey. When the glass is oum- 
pletely filled, slide a tin plate between the hive or 
box, so as to cover the passage, and in half an hour 
the glass may be taken away with safety. The 
few Ce^s that remain will readily go to their eom- 
panions. 

Mr Thorley has added a glass window to his 
straw hives, in order to observe the progress of the 
bees; and this contrivance ia useful, especially if 
one hive is to be remove<l whilst the season con- 
tinues favourable for their collecting of honey; for, 
when the combs are filleil with honey, the cells are 
sealed up, and the bees forsake them, and reside 
moRtlr ill the hives in which Uieir works are chiefly 
caiTied on. Ohsetnring also, tlwt the bees were 
apt to extend their combs ihrou^ the passaf^^ of 
oommuiticalion into the upjier hive, which render^ 
ed it necessary to divide the comb, when the u|>- 
per liive was taken away, he puts in the passage a 
«rire screen for nettiiif , the meshes of which )ire 
Argr enotigh for a loaduu bee to pass easily throueh 
'ihem; and thus he prevents the iunction of the 
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eombs from one box to the «idier, and oooteqarath 
obviates the neceaaity of cattio^ them, and d 
spilling some hooey, whieh mnniog down aiBOD| 
a crowd of beea, inoommoded them much. 
7)9 manage bea en Mr CobbeU*9 phm. 

The beat hives are those nude of elcen, Lablithi^ 
ed rye-straw. A swarm ahmdd always be pot is(b 
a new hive, and the sticks aboold be new that sfv 
put into the hive for the bees to worit on; for, if 
tlie hive be old, it is not so vholesume; said a dio» 
sand to one but it contains the embrvoaof nods 
and other insects iniaritns to bees. Over the ham 
itself there should Be s eap of thntch, made abo 
cf dean rye-straw| and it ahoald not only be sev* 
when first put on the hive, bat a new one shoald he 
made to supply the place of the former one even 
three or four months; for, when the atnw begin 
to get rotten, as it aoon does, inaeets breed ia it, 
its smell is bad, and its effeet oo the bees ia dsa. 
gerons. 

The hives should be plaeed on a beneh, the kci 
of which mice an.l rats cannot creep up. T^ 
roumi the legs is best. But even this will not keep 
down ants, which are mortid enemies of beeSb Ts 
keep them awav, if they infest the hive, take s 
green stick and twist it round in the al«pe cf s 
r" ng, to lay on the i^wind, round the leg of tk 
beneh, and at a few inches from it; and eover dsi 
stick with ur. This will keep awaj tl«e anis. 

Besides tlie hive and its cap, there shooid bes 
sort of shed, with top, back, and ends, to give ad- 
ditional protection in winter; though, in summer, 
hives may be kept too hot, and, iu that t ^^ tbr 
bees become sickly, and the produce lighL Thi 
situation of the hive is to faee the sooth-^at; or, 
at any rate, to be sheltered from the north and Ihi 
west. Prom the north alwaja, and from the vcs 
in winter. If it be a very dry season in mmmer, 
it contributes greatly to the success of ihe bees, ts 
place clesr water near their home, in a thing thsl 
they can conveniently drink out of; for, if they 
have to go a great way for drink, they have ast 
much time for work. 

It is supposed, that bees live only a year; at ay 
rate, it is best never to keep the same stall, or 
family, over two years, except it be wanted to ia- 
crease the number of hives. The swarm of Uui 
summer should be always taken in the aotums cf 
the next year. It is whimsical to save the beei 
when the liohey is taken. They must be fed; 
and, if saved, they will die of old age before the 
next fall; and though young ones %v7ll sapply tbe 
place of the dead, this ia nothing like a good 
swarm put up during the summer. 

A good sull of bees, that is to say, tbe produce 
of one, is always worth about two buahels of goml 
wheat. I'he cost is nothing to tlie labourer. He 
must lie a stupid countryman indeed, who esanot 
make a bee-hive; and a laxy one indued, if he will 
not if he can. In short, there is nothing but csie 
demanded; and there are very few situations hi 
the country, especially in the' sooth of Eogtand, 
where a labouring man may not have half s doien 
Malls of bees to Uke every rear. The main things 
are to keep away insects, mice, and birda, and ea> 
pecUlly a littie bird caUc<l the bee-bird; and lo 
keep all clean and fresh as to the hives and cover- 
ings. Never put a swarm into an old hive. It 
wasps, or hornets, annoy you, watch them home 
in the day time; and, in the night, kill them br 
fire, or by boiling water. Fowls should not go 
where bees are, for they eat them. 
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7^ manufacture Ei^fh »ttme vare. 
FobMeo-pipe eUr from DorM'tthire, ii beaten 
much in water: hj thU proeett, the finer parts of 
the elay remain tutpended in the water, while the 
eoarter aand and other impwitiet fall to the bot- 
tom. The thick liquid, conaitting c^ water and 
t1>e finer parts of the claj, is further purified by 

Saasing it through hair and lawn sieves of different 
egreea of fineness. After this, the liquor is mix* 
ed (in ?arious proportions for various ware) with 
another liciuor of the same densitj, and consisting 
of flints caieiiied, ground, and suspended in water. 
llie mixture is then dried in a kiln; and being af- 
terwards beaten to a proper temper, it becomes fit 
for being formed at the wheel into dishes, plates, 
bowls, &CC. When this ware is to be put into the 
furnace to he baked, the several pieces of it are 
plaeetl in the eases made of clav, called seggars, 
which are piled one u]>on another, in the dome of 
the furnace: % fire is then lighted; when the ware 
is brought to a pi'Oper temper, which happens 
in about 48 hours, it is glazed bj common salt. 
The salt is thrown into the furnace, through 
holes in ther upper part of it, bv the heat of which 
it is instant! J c<m verted into a thick vapour; which, 
oireulating through the furnace, enters die seggar 
through holes made in its side (the top being co- 
irered to prevent the salt from falling on the ware), 
iind attacking itself to the surface of the WMrv, it 
forms that ritreous coat upon the surface, which is 
oallrd its glaze. * 

To maktyeUow or queen** "ware. 
1 his is made or the same materials as tiie flint 
ware; but the proportion in which the materials 
srre mixed is not the same, nor is the ware glazed 
in the same wajr. The flint ware is generally made 
of 4 measures of liquid flint, and 18 of liquid olaj; 
the yellow ware has a greater proportion of olav in 
it; in some manufactories they mix 90, an(l in 
others 84 measures of day with 4 of flint. The 
proportion for both sorts of ware depends very 
much U[K>n the nature of the clay, which is very 
Tari^ble even in the same pit. Henee a previous 
trial must be made of the quality of the clay, by 
burning a kiln of the w^re. If tliere be too mucti 
flint mixe<l with the clay, the ware, when exposed 
to the air after burning, is apt to crack ; and if there 
be too little, the ware will not receive the proper 
glaze from the circulation of the salt vapour. 
7*0 manufacture Eiitffliih porceUtin. 
Tlic iron-stone, which contains a portion of argil 
and silex, is first roasted in a common biscuit kiln, 
to facilitate its trituration, and to expel sulphur and 
cither volatile ingredients which it may contain. 
A large earthen crucible is constructed after the 
exact mmlel of an iron forge, a part of the bottom 
of which is filled with charcoal or cokes : these, 
tiaving been previously strewed witli ore, and about 
nnar-lhird part of lime, are raised to an intense heat 
in a strong blast of air, inlrcduced under tlie cokes 
at the bottom. By this h«^ the ore is fusetl, and 
tlie fluid iron drops throug^ the fuel to the bottom: 
•hen follows the scoria, which floats upon tlie top 
of the fluid iron. This latter scoria, or, as the 
workmLMi call it, slag, is the material used in the 
manufiictiire of the china, and is much impregnat- 
«<l with i'on, ami of a compact and dense struc- 
ture. Ti>e slag is next let off, by a hole through 
Uie forge, into a dean aartbeii vessel, where it 
9W 



cools, lliis last yeasel is then broken, .n order to 
detach the slag from it, with hammers. The seo» 
ria is next pounded into small pieces and ground ia 
water, to the consistence of a fine paste, at the 
flint mills of the country. This paste is then eva- 
porated to dryness, oii a slip kiln, well known 
amongst potters. l*hua evaporated to dryness, it 
is used with the other ingredients in the following 
proi>ortions, viz. 

rrepared iron stone, 5 cwt. g r ound flint, 4c«t. 
— ground Comwdl stone, 4 ewt — Cornwall day, 
4 cwt. — blue oxide of eobalt, ?. pound. 

These having been mixed together with water 
by the slip-maker, are again evaporated on tht 
slip kiln to the pro|>er eousiptency for tise. The 
day, thus prepared, is of omirse used in the osud 
manner m the fiibricatioii of the several kinds of 
vessds. 

Black glaxii^tt. 

Take 8 parts of red lt:ad, 3 parts of iron filings^ 
3 parts of calcine<l copper, and 3 parts of zailre. 
I'his, when fuse<l, will produce a brown blaekt 
but if wanted a truer black colour, the proportioa 
of zafTre must be increase<l. 

7*0 make porcelain ar chitM, 

Porcelain, or china, is a semi-vitrified earthe* 
ware, of an intermediate nature between coramo* 
ware ami glass. Chinese porcelain is composed 
of two ingredients, one of which is a hard stone, 
called petunse, which is carefully ground to a very 
fine powder; and the other, called kaolin, is a 
white earthy substanee, which is intimately mi^tecl 
with the ground stone. The former is of the uli- 
ceous, and the latter of the aluminous eenus. 

Several compositions of mingled earth tna^ /ielu 
a true porcelain, by being bnnit, and the porce- 
lains of various countries diflfer in their mixtures. 
But the princi)ial basis d any true porcelain is 
that kind of clay which becomes white by baking, 
and which, either by intermingled heterogeneous 
earth, or by particular additions, undergoes in the 
fire an incipient vitrification, in which the true na- 
ture of porcelain consists. Feldspar and gypsum, 
if added, nuiy give that property to infusible day 

When porcelain is to be made, tho clay is pro- 
perly selected, carefully washed from impurities, 
ami again dried. It is then finely sifted, and most 
accurately mingled with quartz, ground very fine; 
tb which, then, is added wme burnt and finely pul- 
verized gypsum. This mass is worked with wa- 
ter to a paste, and duly kneaded; it is usudly Mtf> 
fered to lie in this state for years. The vessds and 
other goo<ls formed of this mass are firat mode- 
rately burnt in earthen pota, to receive a certain 
deg^ree of cominctness, and to be naidy for glax* 
inp;. Tlie glazing c^insists of an easily melted 
mixture of some species of earths, as the petrt^ 
silex or chert, fragments of porcelain and gypsum, 
which, when fused together, produce a crystalline, 
or vitreous mass, which, after cooling, is very fine- 
ly ground, and susfMMuled in a sufficient quantity of 
water. Into this fluid tlie rough ware is dipped, 
by which the glazing matter is de|iosite«l miilomif- 
ly on every part m it4 surface. After drying, 
each article is thoroughly baked or burned in thic 
viok'itt heat of the (MMvelain furnace. It is usud 
to decorate porcelain by paintings, for which pur- 
pose enamels or pastes, coloured by me*alUe ox- 
ides, are used, so easy oif fuslor- as to rv in abaat 
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lea* intense than that in which toe gUzing of the 
Hrare meUa. 

7V» make iklji-ware. 

This is R kind of pottery made of stnd indeUiy, 
and but slightly baked, so that it resists stvlden 
aiiplications of heat. Articles made of this are 
glazed with an enamel, composed of common Milt, 
sand ground fine, oxide of lead, and oxide of tin. 
The use of the latter is to give opacity to the glaze. 
7b ffMiJbe chma vare. 

The com])Osition of the eastern or proper china- 
ware, acconling to accounts that have great marks 
of authenticity, is from two earths; one of which 
is, as was before mentioned, vitresoent, and is 
called petunse: the others lefraetury, or a pyrous 
earth, and called kaolin. 

The preparation of the petunse, or alummous 
^arlh, is by |iounding tlie stone till it is reduced to 
a very fine powder, and then washing it over to 
bring it to the most .mpal|>able state, which is thus 
fierformed: After the stone is rendered as fine as it 
can be by pounding or griw<ling« tlie powder roust 
be put into a large tub full of water, and, being 
stirred about, the upi>er part of the water must be 
laded out into another tub, by which means the 
finest particles of tl\e powder will be CHiried into 
iL The water in the second tub must be then suf- 
fered to stand at rest till the powder be subsided, 
mild as much as can be laded off clear must be put 
back into the first tub, and there lu-iug again stii*- 
rcd about, and loaded with a fresh quantity of the 
most subtle (lart of the powder, must be laded 
again into the second tub as before, and this must 
l>e repeated till ntmc '>e left in the first tub but the 
grosser part of the stone; whioli, not being of a 
iiue fineness, must be again pounded, and treated 
as at first. The fine powder obtaine<l in the ae- 
oond tub, must be then freed from the water, by 
lading oR* tlte dear {lart, and suffering what re- 
mains to exhiile, till the matter become of the con- 
sistence of soft clay, when it will be fit to be com- 
mixed with the kaolin for use. 

The kaolin, or mica, is prepared in the tame 
manner by washing;' over, but some specimens are 
BO fine, that there is no occasion for this or any 
other purification. 

From tliese two mixed together, the claror paste 
IS formed; but it is said, that the proportion of tlie 
respective quantities is made to vary according to 
the intended goodness of the ware, the best being 
made fnim eqiwl quantities, and the worst from 
twc of tlie kaolin to one of the petunse. 

To make Saxon or Dretden china, 

I'ne Saxon comiKisiiion, of which tlie china- 
ware is formed, is greatl\ similar to that of the 
eastern. In the place of the petunse, a stone Is 
UMd, which is impro(>crly called in the German 
language, blcyspatt, or spur of lead. It is a stone 
of a ver>' conti'Mfy nature, as spars are calcareous, 
and will, on calcining, become lime ; on the other 
luind, this atone is of a vitreous nature, though it 
ts said no fire will fuse it witliout some mixture. 
*lliis spar is of a veiy hard texture, and of a light 
fiesh colour, or pale whitish red. It is pre^iared 
by pounding and washing over, which may be done 
as above-directed, and it is then ready for com- 

iiounding with the luicn. The mica is cmploye<l 
n thcSatoncompoKition for the other ingredients: 
and is likewise prepnrcd by grinding and washing 
over, when it is not in a perfect and pure state; but 
when it is entirely clean, it maybe tero[>ered with 
the texture, thoniughly broken, and it will be of 
the consistence of soft clay. 

The two kinds of earth being prepared in the 
state of a soft paste, they vre to be incorporated 
and blenued into one maij. which is done b^ rol- 
•ing and riiring them wed after thits are in the 



same vessel, and then kiheadinff them with tbefnt 
till they are thorooghlv aiiiteo. When the c«i»- 
poiind mass is fonne«f, it is made into cakes, or 
square pieces, and put by Isrers into eases of vool 
or stone, which must lie pisoed in s nMNSt situa- 
tion, and left for two or three rnonchs; doriiv; 
which time a kind of putrid ferroent enters 4Dt£ 
the mixture, by which the parts of the diffriYfi: 
matter combine and form a SQbstanee with sev 

Sualities, unknown while separate. This chaMc 
liowB itself upon the whole mass by s Uxtd- 
smell, and a greenish or bluidi eolour, aad a te- 
nacity like that of elay, or the atgiillasHxn 
moistened earths. If the time of keeping tkr 
paste in this condition be prolonged to a year 
or inore, it will farther improTe its qaaUtteSr 
but great eare must be taken to prevent iu 
> becoming dry; to prevent which, there oar 
be occasion to water it. Wht-n, however, the 
describe<f qualities are found in the matter, it isfr 
for use, and vessels, fcc. may be wrought of n 
without any otlier preparation, the ease below a- 
oepted. 

CompoMtion ofEngliah china. 
The following composition will produce 
which will possess the properties of tlie tmei 
if judieiously mani^;ed. 

Mix the best white sand, or calcined flints, fiee* 
ly i>owdered, twenty pounds, of Tery white pnri 
ashes five pounds, of perfect white eaJciiicd bonei 
two iKMinJs. Temper the whole with the gwsi 
arabio or Senegal, dissolved in water. 

This requires a considerable foree and coatins- 
ance of heat to brine it to perfection, but it will k 
very white and good when it is pi\>perly treated 
Wliere mica can be obtained, it ia preferable ts 
calcined bones, and as it will form a kind of pasit 
for working, a weaker gum-water will aaswcr tbe 
purpose. 

7b bake china •ware. 
The furnace for this purpose may be co us lni cl- 
ed in the aaroe manner as the potter'a kilns usualljr 
are; and Windsor bricks, with mortar of Wiodsor 
loam, or Stourbridge clay, should be employed in 
its fabrication. Where they are not to be procured, 
use bricks and clay nearest in their qualities of rr- 
sistance. I'he size of llie fomaee should be ac- 
cordhig to the quantity of ware reouired to b< 
baked; but it must not he too small, lest the body 
of fire may not be sufficient to produce the requi- 
site beat. 

I'he cafTettes, or coffins, to contain the pieces 
when placed in the furnace, are the most material 
utensils. Tht:y should be of Stourbridge, or other 
good pottcr^s daj, with a third of sand, and are 
generally made oi a round form, with a flat bottom, 
the rim forming the sides, beiiu; adapted to tbr 
heieht of the pieces to be inclosed. 

Ihe furnace and caffettes being prepared; tbe 
ware to be baked must be sorted in the cafiettiri 
in the most advantageous manner as to room, aac' 
as many caffettes must be set U|K>n them as the fur- 
nace will conveniently contain, leaving space for 
the free passage of the fire betwixt the piles: takv 
care to cover over the uppermost cafTettes in eacN 
pile, then close the mouth of the furnace, and raise 
the fire so as to heat the caffettes red hot in even' 

{>art, and keep them red hot for twelve or fourteen 
lours. It is then to be extinguished, and the fur- 
nace left to cool gradually; and when little or ni 
heat rcmaius, the moutli may be opened, and tba 
pieces taken out of the cafTettes; when they will b<! 
in a condition to receive the glazinr, or to be 
painted with such colours as are used auder tbe 
gUzc 

To make tobacco pipeo. 
These require a very fine, tenacious, and re/rse 
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w *j cluT, which Is either nntuni;!^ of a pcleoily 
» jute colour, or, if it hare aomewlMt of a gray 
%. «t, vill necessarily bum white A elay of this 
iind must contain no caloareous or ferniginout 
earth, and must also be carefully deprived of any 
Blind it may contain by washing. It ought to pos- 
sess, besides, the pronerty of shrinking but little 
in the fire. If it sliould not prove sufficiently duc- 
tile, it roar be meliorated by the admixture of ano- 
ther sort Last of all, it is beaten, kneaded, ground, 
washed, and sifted, till it acquires the requisite de- 
gree of fineness and ductility. When, after this 
preparation, the clay has obtained a due degree of 
ductility, it ia rolled out in small portions to the 
cMual length of a pipe, perforated with the wire, 
and put, t<^ther with the wire, into a brass mould, 
rubbe<l over with oil, to give it its external form; 
after which it is fixed into a vice, and the hollow 
p:irt of the head formed with a stopper. The pipes, 
thus brotight into f<N*m, are cleared of the redun- 
dant clay that adheres to the seams, a rim or bor- 
der is made round the head, tliey are then marked 
with an iron stamp upon the heel, and the surfaces 
smoothed and pulisned. When tliey are well 
dried, they are put into boxes, and baked in a fur^ 



7^ make cntdblei. 
Mr Charles Cameron, Glasgow, has published a 
description of a new method of forming crucibles. 
'Ilie Dutch have long enjoyed an almost exclusive 
monopfrfv in tlie manufacture of the small meltiug- 
pot, or clay crucible, used by the jeweller and sil- 
vtirsmitlu I established a small manufactory of 
them, as follows: for each of the different sizes of 
the crucibles, 1 formed ten or twelve dozen of 
moulds of stucco, burnt and powdered in the usual 
manner. For the first mould of each size, 1 form- 
ed a piece of soft pipe clay into the shape oS the 
intended crucible, and laid it with its mouth down- 
wards on a flat surface, and enclosed it with a cy- 
linder of white iron, disUnt about half an inch 
from the angular points of the crucible, and about 
mi inch and a half higher than its bottom: then 
mixing the stucco with water, poured it into the 
cylinder. Wlien the stucco was sufficiently set, I 
rvrooved the white-iron, picked out the clay, and 
dried the mould. 1 then squeezed soft clay into 
the mould, which, on standing a few minutes, easily 
came out again. It was inclosed in the cylinder, 
Mnd stucco |>oured round it, which formed a second 
mould, continuing to do so until 1 had procured 
ttie number wanted. They were then all put into 
A stove, and completely dried ready fur use. In 
I lie pi'eparatioii ot the fire-clay for the crucibles, 1 
followed precisely the same process used at the 
pott«:ries, by mixing it with a very large qiiunlity 
of water, and putting the mIioIc through a No. 9 j 
silk seHi'ce. On allowing tlie whole to siuiid a few | 
hoars, the clay subsiiled, and, in pouring oflT the : 
clear WHtcr, I )»rocured tlie clay or slip of the con- 
silence of diiok cream. On weig|hing a gallon of { 
It, I fdiind the proportion of clay it coiilaiued, and | 
added sand to the whole in the proi>ortioii of seven j 
of smikI to scTehteen of clay; 1 then stirred and 
mixed the whole completely, when it whs readv 
fwr use. I iiexl took my inoiilds, previously drteti, 
\m\ aiTHiii;i-d them in (larallel rows on a table, and 
»iicce»sivelv filled them with the prepared slip, lly 
*he lime I had filled four or five dozen, 1 returned 
*o the one tii-»l filled, ;%nd begptii alternately to |>our 
i\e kl'p out of them, leaving a small quantity iin- 
v)U(-e<i out, which subsided, and gave the requiniie 
liickness to the bottom, lu each of the moulds so 
Ailed, a crucible is completely tbrmed by tlie ab- 
sti-aciioii of the water of the slip, in ct>ntact with, 
and adjoining to, the porous substance of the stucco 
moidd. The orueihle will be either thicker or 



thinner in proportion to the time the slip has re 
maiiied in it. Five or six dozen will not reqiiir<" 
more than fifteen minutes in being formed. The 
moulds with their contents are then removed to a 
stove, placed on their side, and built one above the 
other. In a short time, Irom the contraction of 
tlie clay, the crucibles easily part from the moulds, 
and are removed by intro<liicing the finger into 
them. The moulds are allowed to remain in Uietr 
situation until the water they had absorbed is coni^ 
pletei^ evaporated, when they are again readr for 
re-611in^, and will last for years. The crucibles 
remain in the stove until dry, after which they are 
baroed in a kiln in the usual manner. 
To make -ahite glaxe. 

Take 26 parts of glass, 7 do. litharge, 3 do. ni- 
tre, Ih do. arsenic, J do. blue calx;-^either fritted 
in a glass oven or not. 

7b make sriaze. 

Take 93 parU of lead, 45 do. itone, 85 do. flint, 
and 9 do. frit. 

To make china glaze for prindng blue frU. 

Take 10 parts oT glass, S do. lead, and 3 or 3) 
do. blue calx, as re<{uired. 

7^ make -white frit. 

Take 16 parts of glass, 5 da lead, 1 do. araenic, 
2^ do. nitre. 

I'ake 11 parts of white frit to the whole of blue 

frit, and griml them together. Tlien take of the 

mii^ frit, 8 parts of the above, 5 da flint, 13 do. 

Cornish stone, 23 do. leail, and 6 oz. common salt. 

To make cream colmired glaxe. 

Take 60 parts of Cornish stone, 20 do. flint, and 
190 da white lead. Staiued wiili 1 oz. d* smalts, 
as above. 

7^ form a yetfow glase. 

Take 2 parts of litharge, 2 do. tin-ash, and 2 ^. 
antimony. 

To prepare vhite g-ac. 

Take 15 parts of Comisli stone, -«>do. Hint gtaaa, 
5 do. anica flint, 5 do. nitre, 5 do. b viix» 1 ^.o. taoa^ 
mon salt, and 1 do. sal soda; frittet. m u qiass oven. 
Then add 2 |>arts frit, as above, to 1 *^y*. vhite lead. 
Send to mill to grind very fine, and sir'ji with 7 oz. 
of blue calx. 

To make a ndxture for glaze. 

Take 20 lbs. of while frit, 10 do. flint, 26 da 
stone, 50 do. lead, and 4 oz. of blue. 

To make a mixture of glaxe for hrinting blue. 

Take 6 |iarts of while frit, 5 uo. fliiil, 13 da 
atone, 25 do. lead, and 53 do. glass. 

'I'o make a shinint*' bUick glaze. 

Take 100 parts of lead,' 18 do. tlint, and 40 do. 
manganese. 

To make a purple undtnr glaze. 

Take ^ oz. of tlnxed bine, 1 oz. luaiigaiiesc, 1 oZi 
red leMl,aiid 1 oz. flint. 

7'o prepare an orange apong^e dip. 

Take 1 q'lai-t of yellow slip, to 1 oz. zaflre. 
To fjretMire a brown under glaxe. 

Tike 8oz. ot glass aiiiiiiKMiy, id uz. liiharge, 3 
oz. iiiaiigauese, and 4 drn. blue calx. 
To prepare a clarni glaze. 

Take -42 pai-U of fli*tt ^iasM, 3 oz. blue calx. 
Stain. iGoz. Hint glasb, 1 ilu. reil lead, 1 arsenic 
and 1 nitre. — White eii:iinel. Run down in glas 
oT*>n; then Si-(iil with liie above slain to the mill 
8 parls of wliite enamel, dry Vt and it will be fi^ 
for uie. 8 parts of the ubo\e mixture (stain an<? 
while enamel}, G do. dry flint, 14 do. Coniisli atone 
24 do. white stone, which, when silted, is fit I'oi 
use. 

To prepiire a china glaze for Jlotta. 

Take 27 [lai'ts of flint, 15 do. nitre, 4^ da lime. 
3A do. slain. This run do%.-n in a glass oven, and, 
when sent to the mill, add 75 parts of |^sa, 15 do 
lead, 10 da white eniaclf add 8 pailnil of lioM^ 
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tnd, when it eomet from the mill, adrf 135 puU 
ol' lead. Stain to the sbore, 10 partt of glut, mmI 
i ox. of blue. 

7*# prepare white enameL 
Take 7 ox. of artenie, 13 do. potaili, 6 do. nitre, 
5 do. glaia, 8 do. flint, and S do. white lead. 
V'o prepare china Hok. 
Take 56 partt of stone. 46 do. oorax, 18 do. glait, 
15 do. Hint, and 40 da lead. 

To prepare green edge glaxe. 
Take 90 parts of lead, 60 do. itdne, 90 do. flint, 
mkI 10 do. ipnMind %)Mn. 

1^ prepare materiait fir eommen ware. 
Take 85 parts of flint, 60 do. store, 95 do. lead, 
and 8 do. friL 

To prepare riaxe fir green edge. 
Take 175 parts oflead, 100 da stone, and 35 do. 
flint. 

To prepart, JIuxetfor blue printing, 
Take 5 ^larts of blue calx, 5} da eoak stone, 1} 
ao. glass, und 1 do. flint. 

7V prepare Jlux fir Nock prtntbiv. 
Take 7^ parts offlint glass, 9} do. red lead, and 
9 do. borax. 

To prepare red Jlux, 
Take 5 parts of lead, 1 ox. of borax, and 19 do. 
of glass. 

7^ prepare biach fir printing. 
Take 1 part otealcitied eopjMT, 14 da red flux. 
Passed through the enamel kiln, 1 j of ealx, tent 
to the mill for grinding. 

To prepare copper hUiek, 
Take 1 lb. of calcined eopper, pound flne, and 
tmt into the enamel kiln, and it will come out 
black. Then 1 \ ox. of red flux, put through the 
enamel kiln, secoml time; then 1 of the above, and 
1^ of flux, ground fine for ase. 

To pi'epare red fir printing. 
Take green cop|»eras cafcined to a nne powder, 
wasli it well 10 rr 19 days, and diy it; 1 of the 
aboTe to 6 of red flux. 

To prepare umber black. 
Take 5 oz. of umiH*r, 9 da oorax, 1 da blue 
talx. One of the above to 9 flux, as under; 7| 
flint gliuts, 8| ntl lead, and 9 borax. 
7\> prepare b*ack. 
Take 3 ox. of calciiie<I umber, 1 do. borax: nm 
down together. This will fine with gold. 
Ih prepare oil fir black printing. 
Take hall a |unt of Imseed oil, boiled well antil 
of a pr\ii>er consistence, t*^ which aikl a small ^nan- 
tiiy of Uarbadoes tar, priMiared the same way. 

,1notner. 
Take 1 quart of linseed-oil, 4 ox. flowers of sul- 
phur, 4 ox. balsam of sulphur, 8 ox. black rosin. 
7^ firm a cretim cohw bodtf. 
Take 8 ewt. blue clay, 1 da black da 3 qra. flint, 
mm! t qr. I'aniish stone. 

To firm another commtm body. 
Tiike S c«t black clar, 9 do. biuwn da 9 da 
blue do. 1 div flint, 4^) lbs. Cornish stone. 
To firm a bine printing body. 
T»ke "2 |>Mrt» black cUy, 9 brown do. 4 blue da 
9 china do. ^ flint, anil )'C<imish stone. 

.inoiher. 
Take 90 c«t. blue cImy, 5 da black da 9} do. 
brow n diV J d-v china da i do. flint, and | da Cor> 
nish stone. 

Y mtike a chalk body. 
Take 3) p.^r(9 >LM>r clay, 3 ila raw pidwrtxed 
flint, 'J ^\o. blue l»«U cUr.' 4 drsi smak. — r»rr. — 
Flint *J p.un., 'Ktne Jj, lime ^, and (lOtash ^ 

• httt'^er. 
Take '2 parts bine cL^v. 5 da china «kv 3 da 
ffiiii, and l-8ih tVniis . "«o«e.— FniT.— 10 pnrtl 
^Uss 15 da stone, 5 do. flint, 3 da bonx. 



Mw finn a cfme boehfm 

Take 4 pmts bbek nftri, 8 do. Coniih 
and 1 da ci«Bm-eoloured ebj. 

T\ fi/rm a joBper badw. 

Take S prU eoke alone, 9 do. Comiih da 1| 
da blue elaj, 4 da flint, and I dr. bine calx. 
lyffirmadrabbaehi. 

Take 9 parts blue elay, I do. China da Sdr, 
eonposition, \ da Bradw«U wood obij. 
To firm a pearl 6Mf jr. 

Take 6 parU Cornish atone, S do. DerimUK 
clay, 1 da flux. Futv, 8 pnru gl«M, 9} do. rei- 
lead. 

TV yeriN a tieme body. 

Take 9 paru blue eli^, 8 do. ohina ^ 4 do. 
eoni|»ositioQ. 

7i» firm an Egyptian biaek b^dy. 

Take blue elay, 30 parte, blaek lonrl, 5 Ja cal- 
eined ear, 95 da roanganeee, 9 do. 
7'e firm a ckina body. 

Take blue elay, 19 |iarta, ehina do. 6 da bonr, 
19 da Comisn stone, 19 do. flint, 6 do. flint glssi 
9 da 

Common gladng fir earthen ware. 

Take of white sand, 40 Iba. red lend, 90 lbs. 
pearl ashes, 90 lbs. eommon aalt, 19 Iba. Powder 
th-7 sand by grinding before it be mixed with tbe 
other ingredients, and then grind Utem t iifuibii . 
aAer which, calcine diem for aoine time vitk i 
moderate heat, whieh must be lean thnn will omLs 
them melt and run to glasa; and when the nii- 
ture is cold, grind it to powder af^in, and, wbca 
wanteil, temper it with water, nnd it will ihca be 
fit for use. 

The pro|>ortiont el' theae ingrediento may be 
varied oceasionally, for, where the glaxinc ean be 
fluxed conveniently with a irery atrong ire, tbe 
quantity of sand mi^ be increased to 60 or 70 Iba^ 
which not only remlers the glaxinr atronger, bat 
makes a aaving in the expenae. The proportioo 
of pearl-ashes may llkewiae be diminiahed, or ihey 
may be wholly omitted where the ware is designed 
for very eoarse parponet, and noc for domcsiic 
OSes, where the lead ia verr improper, being ex- 
tremely apt to be corroded by aeitla, and to pro- 
duce a very tmwholeaome sobstanee. On this ac- 
count, where good mannbetories are eatnblished, 
the lead ou^it to be exelwied from the composition 
of the glaxmgs, and other fluxea oaed in ita mcmI, 
aa in the following: 

'I\dnMparetii glazing fir earthtnmat u. 

Take of white sand, 40 lbs. of pctfri-ndiea, 91 Ibi 
and of common salt, 15 lbs. Calcine, aiid proceed 
as above. 

Where the expense is no object, Ihia glaxing bmv 
be improved by adding one or two pounds of bo- 
rax, and diminishing the peari-ashea, in the pm- 
portion of six pounds for one pound of borax ad- 
ded, or ten pounds for two; in the latter ease, t«rc 
pounds of salt may be also kept out of the compo- 
sition. The rcaaon far this enanfe ia, that if the 
composition contain ao large a proportion of silt, 
and the glaxing be not fluxed for a long time after 
it is bid on the ware, it will be apt to be diaaolved 
by boiling water, and peel cIT, it it be exposed to 
the action of it far anv long ume. 



. Take of sand, 40 lbs. of wood ashea, perfectlv 
,< burnt* A> Iba. of pcarUasbea, 10 Iba. of common 
t salt. 19 lbs. 

This will make an admiiahle glaxing, where th^ 
wihea are purr, ami a stroof ir« ean be given to 
fluf it when bid on the waiw. It will be pi.-rfectlv 
free from the irap<T^>rtien of the ahnre, and will 
be^et? hard ami gleasy, ami «here the expense 
— beafcwicd, itmavbrm»4e more yielding i« 
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tfie fire bj the addition of borax, in which caie no 
alteration need be made in the proixntion of tlic 
other ing^redientt. 
TbAf (fpore maaticot vted at the spimnd ofglanng, 

Talie of elean aand, one hundreil wei«it; of to- 
da, 44 Iba. and of pearl-ashea, 90 Iba. Calcine tlie 
niiztnre. 

This ii the Doteh method, bat the wda not be- 
ing employed in thii eonntrj, thoie who would use 
roaatiecH mutt increase the quantity of pearl-ashes 
in an cqaiTaleut proportion, and therefore 70 lbs. 
should be employed instead of the SO. 
Mtuticotfir lohite glashig. 

Take of masticot, prepared as in the preceding, 
one hundred pounds, calx of Un, tO Ids. and of 
common salt, 10 lbs. Calcine and powder this 
eomuosition three several times. 

Tne calx of tin is prepared and sold under the 
name of patty. Its Kooaoess consib J in its white- 
ness and puri^; the first of which is easily known 
by comparing it with a specimen of any that is 
known to be good. 

t^noihtT ffttparativn. 

Take of mast'.c 10 lbs. red lead, 00 lbs. calcined 
tin or patty, 90 lbs. and of common salt, 10 lbs. 
Mix them, and calcine and powder the mixture 
seTcral times. 

^twthgr. 

Take 9 lbs. of lead, and somewhat more than 1 
lb. of tiA. Calcine the two metals till reduced to 
a powder, by the means ased by potters. I'hen 
t«ke two parts of these ashes, one part of white 
sand, calcined flints, or broken white glass, and 
half a pint of common salt. Mix well together 
the seTcral Ingredients, and set the matter to bake 
in a proper furnace, and urge it at lengrh to melt. 

The trouble of calcining the tin and lead may 
be saved here, as well as on the occasions above- 
mentioned, by prooaring them already nMluced to 
a proper stale. 

^Another. 

Take U lbs. of lead, and 1 lb. of tin. Retloee 
them to the state of a calx, and then take of the 
enlained matter, 8 parts, and of calcined flints and 
common salt, each 4 P*i^*> Bring the mixture, 
by heat, to a slate of fiision. 

wfnolAer. 

Take of lead, 3 parta, and of tin, 1 part Cal- 
cine tbem, and then take of this matter, and of 
calcined flints, and common salt, each S parts. 
Fuse them aa above. 

Another, 

Take of lead, 4 lbs. tin, 1 lb. Calcine them, 
and take of the matter, 8 parts, of calcined flints, ' 
7 parts, and of common salt, 4 parts. Fuse tliem 
as the others. 

White giasinff for cvpper vetse/t. 

Take of leacC 4 lbs., of tin, 1 lb., of flints, 4 
lbs., of common salt, 1 lb., and of Venetian ghss, 
I lb. Melt the mixture, and it will be fit for use. 

Take of lead, 4 lbs., and of tin, 1 lb. Calcine 
them, and take of the matter, ML parts, of flints, 
14 parti, and of common valt, 8 parts. Fuse them 
as Uie others. 

Very fine white rlaxing. 

Take of lead, 8 parts, aiM of tin, 1 part. Cal- 
cine them, and take of the matter, one part, of 
flints and common avlt, each one part, ruse the 
mixture. 

Enameijkf ewrthenwctre* 

Take of tin, any quantity, and enclose it in clay 
or loam, and put it in a crucible. Place the om- 
cible in the fire, that tlie tin may calcine, and then 
*(reak it. There will be a poumt of calx very 
*ti*te, and when h is used to pain^ with, on a 



white ground, the colour will come fortn and be 
much whiter than (hat of the grouad. 
Yelltra giaxing; 
Take of tin and antimony, each 3 lbs., of lead, 
3 lbs., or, according to some, equal quantities of 
hU the three ingredients. Calcine the whole, and 

gut them at last in fusion, that they mar he vitri- 
ed. l*his glazing will run very soon, and be of 
a fine yellow colour. 

The caldning the tin, lead, and antimony to- 
gether, as here directed, would be a very tedious 
operation. The calcined tin, and red lead, should 
therefore be used, and the antimony calcinM] alone. 
Bet it is not to be understood that the antimony 
is to be calcined for this purpose to wh' ^ness, or 
the state of a perfect calx, wlr.ch is not easily prac- 
ticable without nitre, and, if effected, would ren- 
der the antimony incanhhie of producing any other 
colour than white. 1 he o|»eration must therefore 
be i^erformed with a slow fire, by roa&tiiig, as it 
were, the antimony till it lose its metsJlie appear- 
ance, and become a greenish |>owder, as is prac 
tised in making the glass of antimony. 

jinother. 

Take 5 parts of red lead, 3 parts of powdered 
bark, 1 part of sand, 1 i>art of any of the preceding 
white glazings, and 3 parts of' antimony. This 
mixture must be calcined, and then fused, and !t 
will give a fine yellow glazing. 

Jinother, 

Take 7 parts of the mixture of the calxes of tir 
and lead, mentioned before in tlie rer.ipe for pre- 
pnring the masticot for a white glazing. Add 1 
|mrt of antimony, and fuse them together. 

jinother. 

Take 4 parts of white glass, 1 part <A antimony, 
3 purls of red lead, and 1 (mit of iron scales. Fuse 
the mixture. 

Mother, 

Take 10 parts of flints, 1 part of fliinga of iron, 
and 34 paru of litharge. Fuse the mixture. 
Lemon'Coloured glnung. 

Take of red lead, 3 parts, of powdered bricks, 
very red, 3 parts and a half, and of -antimony, 1 
|iart. Calcine the mixture dar and niu'ht for the 
space of 4 days, in tlie ash-hole of a ^TaSs house 
furnace. Urge it at last to fusion, and it will pro- 
duce a vei^ fine lemon-coloured glazing. 

The success of this operation depends greatly on 
the fineness of the colour of the oricks that arc 
powdered. I'hose which are of a fine red, and 
very brittle, are the bent; but such as are grey will 
not at all answer the end. The same attention 
shonid be |>aid to this matter, wherever bricks are 
used in tliese kinds of iireparations. 
lAghi ymicw gltizing. 

Take of red-leail, 4 {larts, of antimony, S parts, 
of the mixture of the cat.. .'S of lead and tin, be* 
fore-mentioned in the masticot for white glaiing, 
8 parts, and of );Ihss, 3 parts. 

V'hen the red-lead and calx of tin are useil, the 
proportion of the ingredients will be, of re<l-li*ad, 
10 imrts, of antimony and glass, each 3 parts, and 
of calcined tin, 3 parts. 

G«>ttUcoUntred glazing. 

Take of red load, 3 parts, of aniimony, 2 fiarts, 
and of saffW>n of Murs, 1 fiart. Fuse the mixtuie, 
and, having powdered the mass, melt it again, and 
repeat tliis operation till the fuurth tine, and a 
fine gold-voloiired yellow will lie pnKjncetl. 

Any preiiaration of the calcined iron may he 
used in the pla<fe of the saftron f>f Mam, aiiQ the 
repeated fusif.His and levigni ions seem unnircessar}'. 

•inother. 

Take of red lead and white flints, each 13 partt 
and of filings of iron, 1 patt. Fuse thrw iwUa 
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ThU glasinc wil) fte traniparent Care must 
therefore be tiucea nrhat ground it be laid upon, or 
it will not answer tlie end of a yellow, but com- 
oine with that of the ground; and, indeed, the 
bod J of colour ii too weak to produce any other 
than a faint yellowish cast even on a pure white 
ground. 

Grtenelaxing to be laid on a white erottml. 

Take ot calcined copper, i part, and :2 jMirts of 
any of the precetling yellow glazings. Fuse them 
twice, but when tlie composition is used, it must 
not b< laid on too thick, for that would render the 
oolour too deep. 

Fine green glazing. 

Take of the Bohemian granite, 1 part, of filings 
of copper, 1 part, of red lead, 1 part, and of Ve- 
netian glass, 1 |)art. Fuse the whole, and it will 
afford a very fine green. But the mixture may be 
used without being previously melted. 
f\»e blue glazing. 

Take of red lead, 1 Ih. |K)w(k;re«l flints, 3 lbs. 
conitnim twit, 9 lbs. tartar, 1 lb. Calcine till ii be 
almost white. White of Venetian glass, A lb. and 
z.'iffiv, ^ Ih. Fuse the whole mixture, and quench 
the melted mass in water. liepeat the tame o|>e- 
ration several times. The same proceeding must 
be adhered to in all the compositions where the 
iHPtar enters, otherwise ihey would be too much 
rhargeil with salt, and the 04>lour would not prove 
fin^. It is pm|)er, moreover, in calcine the mix- 
Itire gently, day and night, for 48 hours, in a glass- 
house furnace. 

^inother. 

Take 1 lb. of tartar, ^ of a lb. of red lead, J an 
oz. of zatfi*e, and 4 of a lb. of powdered flints. 
Fuse tlie whole, and proceed in the manner stated 
above. 

llolet'bhu glazing. 

Take ii parts of tartar and an equal quantity 
of flints and saffre. Pi*oceed as with Uie above. 

^inother. 

Take 4 or., of tartar, ^2 ox. of red lead, 5 oz. of 
*>owdere<l flints, and ^ a drachm of magnesia, 
t'roceed as with the above. 

Fine red glazing. 

Take 3 lbs. of antimony, S lbs. of re«l lead, and 
1 lb. of rust of iron. Grind the whole as fine as 
possible, and then inint with it. 

Another. 

Take S lbs. of antimony, 3 Ibi. of red lead, ami 
1 lb. -of calcined saftruii of Mars. Proceed as 
with the above. 

»rinother. 

Take pieces of white glass, and reduce them to 
an imimliiable pow«ler. Take afterwards, vitriol 
calcined to redness, or rather tlic cafna mortuum 
which is left after the distillation of the oil of vi- 
tried. Edulcorate tlic calcined vitriol, or caput 
mortuum, by wasliing with water to free it from 
the s:tlts, and then mix as much of it as there nuiy 
be occasion for with the powdered j^lasa. By this 
means a very tine red will be obtaiued, tliat may 
be use<I for painting; after which the work must be 
bumL 

To prepare vanuMh far potteri/ warr, free from 

letui. 

Melt and kee|) in fusion, for 15 minutes, a mix- 
ture of an ox. of flrt-'-stoiie and pounded glass; i 
drachm « of salt, !»alf an ox. of pipe clay, and an 
ux. and u iialf of borax. Varnish the puts over 
with this matter, after they luMe been in die Are, 
and put them again in it lor about 18 hour*. 
Vrnfiithfor earthenware. 

This vaniish is nuide of equal pau^i of white- 
^ass and soda, Kn^l^ pulver. xed, earefuUy sifted, ] 
and mixed- !• 



I CUiKM mode of jgkuinm cMm. 

I They take the fineat pieoea or the petnnie aa^ 
j treat them as before mentionetl, bj poaading auJ 
washing over; but extract b^ repeated wa&i^ 
over the Ter^ finest part or the powder, wfairh 
keeps so moist with the water, that the mixture 
forms a lioiiid mass, whieh thej eall the oil at 
jietunse. With this oil thej ndx ao ei|iial wciftii 
of borax, they then slake a quaDtitj of quick lime 
and form layers of that and dned furze; wbjck 
they set on fire. When they have raised a 1aif« 
heap, after the first one is burnt to aahea; thry col- 
lect them and the lime, and form Iwfors of tbem 
again, with a fresh quantit? of the furxe, wbidk 
they bum as before, and they repeat this fi?e or 
six times. They then put the ashca aud lime iat4 
a vessel with water, adding some borax in the pro- 
|>ortion of one pound to a hundred weight of tke 
aslies; they r-^xt wash over the finer part of diii 
mixture, and potir off at laat all fluidfrom the 
dregs, which they keep tof^^ther with the 'solid 
|»art, washed over. They mix thia composition of 
lime, ashes, and salts, with the mixture abcre 
menlione<l, o(* an euual quantity of the oil of |r- 
tunse and borax, and thia compound forms the mat- 
ter for glazing the ware. . 

Inslejid of the petunse, the spar of lead used in 
the Saxon manufacture may be employed for form- 
ing a similar i^laziug, by tn^ating it in the ssok 
manner: and it is said, the gazing of the Dreadea 
china is actually made in this way. 

Englioh glazing for cAsiso. 

Take of the finest white sand, or ealoioed fliati. 
tK) pounds; of red lead, 18 pounds; of pearl-ash, lU 
jiounds; and of eomroon salt, decrt-pitated, 4 
jiounds; levigate the sand or calcined flints and red 
lead well together; and afterwarda mix them tho- 
roughly witli the pearl-ash and eomnioo salt, fu» 
the componnd in the mann^ directed for the 
treatment of glass, till it be perfectly vitrified. 
Then, separate the fragments of^the pot carefully 
fntra it, and reduce it in a flat agate, or porphyry 
mortar, to an impal|Mble powder; finally temper il 
with water to the proper consistence for painting or 
glazing. 

Modification of the above. 

When this glazing is used for embosaed, or other 
fine work, it should be mixed with a third of iti 
weight of the s|>ar of lead, or other \itreaeeiii 
earth, in lieu of tlie petunse, in the composition of 
the ware paste. Take can: tbat this earth ia form- 
ed of the best pieces of spar, or other subsUnec 
used: and that it is rendered to an extreme fine- 
ness, by wa&hing over. The design of thia addi- 
tion is to weaken tlie fluxing powiler of the ^azc; 
which, if used alone, would run the comers and 
edges of the smaller part, and impair the sharp- 
ness and spirit <^ the work. It is noeeaaary to pur- 
sue the same method with pieces tliat are to be 
pMnted with more delicate dcaigns; for the glaz- 
iiijg, meeting otherwise again, in the burning in 
of the colours, would l>eeome too fluid, anil 
spread them so as to take away the effect of ths 
flue toudies. 

7b gkae without lead. 

M. Westrumb, a German chemist, in eons^ 
nuence of numerous experiments, haa iMiblisbed 
the suocesst'ul result of several compositions, in 
which not a particle of lead is employed, and 
which in his opinion will prove an useful glazing 
for ordinary' vessels. First, 34 parts of sand; U, 
15, or iQ llal^s of purified potasli; and from 3 to 5 
parts of borax. Second, 34 parts of glass ( we sup- 
pose flint-glass^ 16 parts of borax, ukI 3 parts ul 
uui-e potash. Third, 150 pans ol ci^-stallizeu 
Glauber's aalt, witli 8 parU of pulvvrixcd charcoal 
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•renoQilj roasted, till it hu acquired a grey co- 
lour; 16 parts of sand, and 8 parts of bonuc. 

Another method c^ glazing^ without lead has 
r>een invented bj a potter at Leipzig: it eonsists of 
half a pound of saltpetre, half a pound of potash, 
and I pound of eoinmoit sait This eomposition is 
not ve.y expensive, and is said to produce an ena- 
mel not inferior to that prepared wiih lead. 
To apply on every kind of hardware^ colourt 
vMch produce herboruaUom. 

IlerborisAtions can be of all colours; but the 
most a^^reeablc is that called bistre, which is com- 
posed in the following manner:— 

A pound of calcined manganese; 6 oz. of burnt 
iron straw, or a pound of iron ore; and S os. of 
flint-powder. 

Thu manganese and straw or iron ore must be 
|iounded separately in a mortar, after which the 
Hhole is calcined together in an earthen-pot. This 
mixture, thus prepi^ed, is all pounded together, 
aud then roixea iu a small tub of water. 

The blue, green, and other colours must be 
composed of the divers substances known to pro- 
duce them, and mixed, calcined, and pounded in 
the same manner as for the bistres. 
' To make the application of these various co- 
lours to the pieces, it is necessary, instead of di- 
luting them with water, as is practised for ordinary 
Minting, to make use of any kind of mordant 
The most advantageous, and which are employed 
with tm greatest success, are urine, and tne es- 
aence of tobacco. 

If tlie essence of tobacco is made use of, infuse 
Soz. of good tobacco in leaves, during 18 hours, in 
a bottle of cold water, or very simply infuse the 8 
oz. of tobacco in a bottle of hot water. 

The pieces of cUy, after taking a little consist- 
ency, are steeped in white or coloured worm-seed, 
unLj the bath puts them in a state of moisture. 
To produce herborisations, it will be sufficient, 
whilst the worm-seed is still fresh, and at the mo- 
ment when the piece is taken down from the tub, 
to lay on slightly, and with a brush, one or several 
drops of other colours: each drop produces a tree 
more or less great, according as Uie workman has 
^larged his brush with colours. 
To omameni all kindt of gUut in imitation of en- 

gnntTig^f Uc. 

The method heretofore known for ensraving on 
glass, has been by means of a machine with 
wheels, of different substances^ which have been j 
employed with sand, 8cc. to ^nd off" some parts 
of the surface of the glass which is to be enmved 
Diu and then by means of arinding and pofi^ing I 
different paru on the rou^h surface, the diff*erent ' 
figures ai'e formed according to the designs given, i 
By I his invention, instead ot grinding or taking off", 
any part of the surfiMse of the glass, the patentee • 
lays on an additional surface or coating of ^lass, I 
preftared for tlie purpose, which, when subjected ; 
to a proper degree of heat, will incorporate with 
the glass to be operated upon, so as to produce an ' 
effect similar to that whiea has hitherto been ob- , 
tained by means of grinding. When it is require : 
ed lo ornament glass, then, previously to the heat , 
being applied, with an etching or engraving tool, . 
such parts are to be taken out as will produce the 
required effect, aud that iu a much superior wav 
to the effect pro<lueed by the usual mode of grind- 
ing, polistiirig, &CC The materials used are to be 
nMiltcd in a crucible, or other pot, and they are to 
be made up in the same manner as if used for the 
making of the best flint glass, broken glass, or, as 
4t is usually denominatecp ** cuUitt," being the 
principal in^*diciit in it. Several mixtures 
•re givef . ot which the first i^ 160 parts of cul- 



litt, 10 of pearl-ashes, 40 of red lead, and 10 oF 
ari'ence. 

The second is, 190 parts of cullitt, 160 of rec 
lead, 60 of sand, and 60 of borax. 

The third is, TO parts of red lead, 22} of sand, 
and 410 of calcined borax, 

When these are subjected to such a heat as to be 
thereby completely fused, take equal parts of ekcn 
mixture, ana grind them to an impalpable powder, 
for the purpose of being mixed with a menstruum 
proper lor coating the glass. 

1 he menstruum consists of one part of double 
refined loaf sugar, dissolved in two parts of pure 
water: to which is added, at the time of mixing; tne 
powder, about one-third part of common writing 
ink— the effect, we are told, produced by this a(f 
dition of oxide of manganese, used in a small 
ouantity by the glass-makers, in makine their best 
nint-glass, because without such an addition the 
specimens would be of a cloudy or milky appear- 
ance. A quantity of this menstruum is usea suffi- 
cient to render the ground-mixture of a proper 
consistence for laying on with a thin smooth sur- 
face. When the coating or mixture is thus pre 
pared, the gUss is to be coated by means of a ca- 
mel's hairbrush, or squirrePs foot, tec. It is then 
to be exposed to a heat sufficient to produce a semi- 
vitrification of the coaty sur&oe, and to incorporate 
it with the substance or body of glass so coated. 
But the heat must not be carried higher than this, 
because, in that case, a complete vitrificatio!! 
would ensue, and the desired effect of having a 
surfiwe in imitation of the rough surface produce- 
by grinding, would not be obtained: the article 
must, under such cireumstances, be re-coated, and 
submitted again to the fire, if, after the coating 
has been applied, any borders, cy])hers, or othe r 
ornaments, ar^ wanted to be executed thereon 
then, previously to the heat being applied with an 
etching or engraving tool, such parts of the coated 
surface mu«t be chased out, as will produce the de* 
sired effect, after which the requisite degree of 
heat is to be applied. 

This invention is not only applicable to al. 
kinds of useful and ornamental articles of glass- 
ware, on which the common methods of engraving 
have been practised, but may be applied to win- 
dow gUss and plate-glass of every description, tr; 
Slace of erindin^, for the purpose of making win* 
ow-blinds. It is also said to be peculiariy adapt- 
ed to produce beautiful specimens of art, for the 
windows oi altar-pieces, libraries, museums 
coach-windows, and for the glass use«l in ornamen- 
tid buildings of all descriptions. This invention 
has another advantage over the common method 
by the work wearing much cleaner than the work 
of ground glass; the surface of which being frac* 
tured by the action of the wheel, kc is therefore 
liable to gather dirt on the rough unpolished parts 
of th*i borders, kc. 

To make the Bologna phiaL 

The Bologna, or philosophical phial. Is a smal 
vessel of glass, which has been suddenly «ooled, 
open at the upper end, and rounded at the bottom 
It IS made so thick at the bottom, that it will bear 
a smart blow aeaiost a hard body, without break 
ing; but if a litUe pebble, or piece of Sinf,'is let fall 
into it, it iramedialely cranks, and the bottom fsUs 
into pieces: but, unleu the pebble or fiint is large 
and angular enongh to scratch the surtiMe of mo 
glass, it will not break. 

To make Prince BispertU dropo. 

Prince Kupeit's drops are made by letting drops 
of melted elass Gill into cold water; the drop as* 
sumes by that means an oval form with a tail oi 
neck resembling a retort. They possess this sip 
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^Ur nrop«Tly, thnt if a »roiili portion of the tnil 
u broken off, the whole bursts into powder, with 
an explosion, and % couaiderable shock is oominu- 
nicated to the haL that ptisps it. 

To Weak gaUM in any retpdred way. 
Dip a piece of worsted Uireacl in ipirils of tur- 
pentine, wrap it round the glaM in the direction 1 



required to be broken, imd then set fire to tbtr 
tbreHf!, or applj a red hot wire roumi the |;bsi, 
and if it does not immediatelj «radc, throw m14 
water on it while the wire remain a hoc. B^ tkis 
means glass tliat is broken mmj often he bshiooed 
and rendered useful for a Tartety of purpoaea. 



GLASS. 



To manufacture gUut, 

Glass is a combination of sand, flint, spar, or 
some other silicious substances, with one or other 
of the fixetl alkalies, and in some cases with a me- 
tallic oxide. Of the alkalies, soda is commonly 
)>rcfurred; and of tlie silicious substances, while 
sand is nio&t in repute at present, as it requires no 
preiiaralion for coarse eoods, while mere washing 
in water is sufiident for those of a finer qualiQr* 
The metallic oxide, usually employed, is litharge, 
or some other preparation of lead, as being Uie 
eheapest metal. 

The silicious matter should be fused in contact 
with something called a Hux. The substances pro- 
per for this purpose are lead, borax, arsenic, lulre, 
CM* any alkaline matter. I'he lead is Ufed in tlie 
state of red lead; and the alkalies are soda, pearl- 
ashes, sea-Mlt, and wood-ashes. When rad leail 
is used alone, it gives the glass a yellow cast, 
and rc<|uires the addition of nitre to correct iL 
Arsenic, in the same mauner, if used in excess, is 
apt to render the glass milky. For a {terfectly 
trans|»arent glass, tlie pearl-ashes are found much 
superior to lead; |»eriuips better than any other 
flux, except it be borax, which is too expensive to 
be used, except for experiments, or for tlie best 
looking-glnKses. 

The materials for making glass must first be re- 
duced to |H>wder, which is dune in mortars or by 
horse mills. Atler sifting out the coarse parts, the 
proper pro[*orUons of si .ex and flui are mixed to- 
cev^ier, and put into the calcining furnace, where 
Uiey are kept in a moderaCe heat Tor ^ or 6 hours, 
being frequently stirred about during the process. 
When taken ont, tlie matter is called frit. Frit is 
easily convtarted into glass by only poundine it, and 
vitrifying it in the melting^ pots of tLe |[laM furnace; 
but in making fine glass, it will sometimes require 
t aoMiU addition of flux to the frit to correct any 
fau.t. Jror, as tlie flux is the most exjicusive arti- 
cle^ the manufacturer will rather put too little at 
first than otherwise, aa he can remedy this defect 
in the luelling pot. The heat in the tumace must 
be kept vp until the glass is brought to a state of 
perfect fusion; imd during tliis process any scum 
which arises must be removed bv ladles. When 
the glass is perfectly melted, tlie glass-blowers 
commence thuir operations. 

For tlie best flint-glass, ISO lbs. of while aand, 
60 lbs. of red lead, 40 lbs. of the best pearl ashes. 
flOlbs. of niU'e, and 5 02. of magnesia; if a pound 
or two of arsenic be added, tlie composition will 
luse much quicker. Mid with a lower tempera- 
ture. 

For a cheaper flint-glass, take 120 lbs. of white 
aand, 35 lbs. of pearl-ashes, 40 lbs. of red li^d. 
Id lbs. of niU'e, 6 lbs. of aisenic, and 4 oz. of 
magnesia. 



lliis requires a long heating to make elearglnii 
and the heat should be brought on gradualfy, or 
the arsenic is in danger of tubliming before the 
fusion commences. A still cheaper coropofitino 
is made hj pmitting the arsenic in the foregoing, 
and substituting common sea-aalt. 

For the best German crystal glass, take IflOloi 
of calcined flints or white sand, the beat pesri- 
ashcs, 70 lbs. saltpetre, lOIb'a. ararnie, ^Ib. and 
5 oz. of magnesia. Or, a cheaper composition for 
the same purpose is 120 lbs. of aand or flints. 46 



lbs. of pearl-ashes, 7 lbs. of nitre, 6 lbs. of arsenic, 
and 5 oz. of maeiiesia. This will reaair^a long 
continuance in the furnace; as do all otners wIkit 
much of the arsenic is employed. 

For looking-glass plates, washed white aand, €0 
lbs. purified |»earl-aslies, 125 lbs. nitre, 15 lbs. aad 
7 lbs. of borax. If proiieHy raanagt4l, thi^gU« 
will be colourless. Rut if it ahoula be tinged by 
accident, a trifling quantitv of arsenic, and an equal 
quantity of magnesia, wiA correct it; an ounce of 
each may be tried first, and the quantity increaaej 
if necessary. 

The ingredients for the best crown-glass mast 
be prepared in the same manner as for looking^ 
glasses, and mixed in the following proportions: 
So lbs. of white sand, SO lbs. of pearl-ashes, and 15 
lbs. of nitre, 1 lb. of borax, and half a pound a/ 
arsenic. 

The composition for common gr ee n window 
fflass is, 120 lbs. of white sand, dO lbs. of unpori 
fied pearl-ashes, wood-asties, well burnt and silted 
GO lbs. common salt, 20 lbs. and 5 lbs. of arsenic 

Common green bottle-glass is made from 900 lbs 
of wood-ashes, an<l 100 lbs. of sand; or 170 lbs. 
of ashes, 100 lbs. of sand, and 50 Jba. of the lavk 
of an iron furnace: these materials most be wel 
mixed. 

The materials employed in the manufactory of 
glass i»i*e bv chemists reduced to three elaaies, 
namely, alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides. 

l*he fixed alkalies ma^ be employed indifTirrentlyi 
but soda is preferred in tliis cou-..try. The soda 
of commerce is usually mixed with common salt, 
and combiued with carbonic acid. It ia proper i« 
purify it from both of these foreign boilies before 
using it. This, however, is seldom dune. 

The earths are silica (the basis of flints), lime, 
and sometimes a little alumina (the basia cf clay V 
Silica constitutes the basis of glass. It is eniplov- 
cd in the state of fine sands or flints: and some- 
times, for making very fine glass, rock crystals aie 
empl(»ye<I. When sand is used, it ought, if possi- 
ble, to be perfectly white, for when it is colountS 
with metallic oxide», t7« transiwrenoy ol the glass 
is injured. Such sand can only be employed fot 
▼ery course glasses. It is necessary to free the aand 
from all the loose earthy particles with whidi . 
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aai be mixed, whieh U don^ by waihiog it well 
with wnter. 

Lime I'enden glats lets brittle, and enables it to 
withstand betier the action of the atmosphere. It 
OQ^t in no ease to exceed the 20th part of the 
silica emplored, otherwise it corrodes tlie glass 
pots. Ttiis mdeed maj b^revented by throwing 
a little claj into the melted glass; bat in that ease 
a green glass onlj is obtained. 

The nietallic oxides employed are the red oxide 
of le»d or litharge, and tlif* white oxide of arsenic 
The red oxide of lend, when added in sufficient 
qaantity, enters into fusion with siliea, and forms 
a milky hue like the dial plate of a watch. When 
any combustible body is present, it is usual in some 
mnnofiictories to add a little white oxide of arsenic 
This supplying oxygen, the combustible is burnt, 
and fli^s off, while the revived arsenic is at the 
same time volatilized. 

There are several R,inds of glass adapted to dif* 
fcrent usi*s. Tlie best and most beautiful are the 
flint and the plate-glass. These, when well made, 
•re perfectly transparent and colourless, hea^y and 
brilliant. Tht^ are comnosed of fixed alkali, pure 
ailicious sand, calomed flints, and ril!ju*ge, In dif- 
ferent proportf tns. The flint ^lass contains a large 
quantity or oxide of lead, which by certain pro- 
ocsses IS easily ee|Nirated. The plate-glnss is pour- 
ed in die melted state upon a ta\^le covered with 
eojiper. The plate is cast half an inch thick, or 
more, and is ground down to a proper degree of 
thinness, and then polisheil. 

Crown-glass, that used for windows, is made 
'Without lead, ehicflr of fixed alkali fused with nli- 
eious sand,' to which is added some black oxide df 
inangancso, which is apt to give the glass a tinge 
of purple. 

Bottle-glass is the coarsest and cheapest kind: 
into this Httle or no fixed alkali enters tne compo- 
sition. It consists of alkaline earth combined with 
alumina and silica. In this country it is composed 
of sand and th ; refuse of the soap-boiler, whicli 
consists of the lime employed in rendering this al- 
kali caustic, and of the earthy matters, with whieh 
the alkali was contaminated. The most Cusible is 
flint-glass, and the least fusible is bottle-glass. 

Flint-glass melts at the temperature of 10" 
Wedgewood, crown-glass at 30", and bottle-glass 
at 47^. The S[K:cific gravity varies between i.4r 
and 3.dS. ^ 

Glatt fgr looHng^zluta pUae$^ JVb. 1. 
Take of white sand, cleansed, sixty pounds, of 
purified pearl-ashes, twenty-five pounds, of salt- 
|»etre, fifteen iiouiids, and of borax, seven pounds. 
This comjiosition should be continued long in 
the fire, which should be for some time strong, and 
atierwanls more moderate, that the glass may be 
miircly free from bubbles before it be worketl. It 
will he entirely clear of all colour, unless in case 
of some accident: but if any yellow tinge should, 
nevertheless, imfortunately iiifupt it, there is no 
remedy, except by adding a small proportion of 
niaj^nesia, whidi should be mixed with an e^ual 
(luuiiiity of arsenic, and after their being |^t into 
the glass, giving it a considerable heat again, and 
tlicii suffering It to free itself from bubbles in a 
more inodrntte one, as before. If the tinn: be 
slight, an ounce of magnesia may be first tried, and 
it' thai pruve insufficient, the quantity must be in- 
cre'jstrd, but the glass will slways be obscure in pro* 
poi tiun to the quantity tlial is admitted. 
Loohin^-glutt ptatet^ JVb. 3. 
Take of the white sanu, fiO lbs. of pcarl'^shes, 
SSD lbs. of common salt, lU lbs. of nitre, 7 lbs. and 
•I' borax, 1 lb. 
I'lus glasi will run with m little befttM the for- 



I mer, hut it will be more brittle, and refract the 
I rays of light in a greater degree. 

Crmm or bett tchttkno gUuM^ ^o. I. 

Take of white sand sixty pounds, of purified 
pearl ashes thirty pounds, of sall|»elre fifteen 
pounds, of borax one pound, and of arsenic half a 
pound. 

This will be very clear and colourless, if the 
ingredients be good, and will not be very dear. It 
will run with a moderate heat; but if it be desired 
to be vet more fusible and sof\, h:df a |»ound or a 
pound more of arseniu may be added. 

li the glass should prove yellow, the magneua 
must be used as above directed for tlie looxing- 
glass. 

Cheaper kind of winthtp ,i(la»t, JVb. 2. 

Take of white sand sixty pounds, of onpurified 
peari ashes twenty-five pounJs, of common suit ten 
pounds, of nitre five pounds, of arsenic two pounds, 
and of magnesia one ounce and a half. 

This wiU be inferior to the above kind, but nay 
be improved, where desired, by purifying the 
pearl-ashes. 

Common or green romdow gla»t, A"o. 3. 

Take of white sand sixty pounds, of UD|MJurified 
pearl-ashes thirty pounds, of common saH ten 
IMMxnds, of arsenic two pounds, and of magnesia 
« oz. 

This is a cheap composition, and will not appear 
too green, nor be very deficient in transparency. 
Common or gi-een vdndvw gltui^ Aft. 4. 

Take of the cheapest kind of white sand, one 
hundred and twenty pounds, of unpurified pearl- 
ashea, thirty pounds, of wood-ashes, well burnt 
and sif\e<l, 60 |>ounds, of common salt twenty 
pounds, and of arsenic five pounds. 

This composition is very cheap, and will pix). 
duce a good glass with a greenisli oast. 
Jiett phifd glato^ JVo. 1. 

Take of white sand one hundred ami twenlv 
pouniis, of unpurified pearl ashes fifty pounds, of 
common salt ten pounds, of arsenic five pounds, 
an;l of marncsia five ounces. 

This will be a very good glass for the purpose, 
and will work with a moderate heat, but requires 
time to become clear, on acjoount of the proportion 
of arsenic; when, however, it is once in good con- 
dition, it will come very near to the crystal glass. 

Cheapeat green or cotmn^^n blJUdgUuo^ JVb. Si. 

Take of Uie cheapest kiiMJ of white sand, one 
hundreil and twenty [>ouuds( of wood a^es, wei] 
burnt and sifted, eighty pouAds; of (leKrl-ashes, 
twenty pouinls; of commou talt, fifteen pouudst 
of arsenic one [tound. 

This will be i^yeeo, but tolerably transparent, 
and will work with a mo«leraie fire, and vitrity 
quickly with a strong one. 

Green or bottle gUtot. 

Take of wood-ashcs two hundred pounds, aoO 
of sand one hundred jiounds. Mix ihem thorougli- 
ly well by grinding togetlier. 

This is the due proportion wliere the sand it 
go(Kl, and the wood-ilshes are used without au> 
other addition. 

'Hie same, vnlh the adtUtion of ocoria. 

Take of wood-ashes one hundred and sevent} 
pounds; of sand one hundred |)Ounds; and of sco- 
ria, or clinkers, fifty pounds. Mix the wliole well 
by grinding them together. 

The clinkers should be well ground before tbe^ 
be used, if they admit of iv; but frtrqiienlly tliey 
are too hard, and in that case they should be bro- 
ken Into as small bits as can be done conveniently 
and mixed *with the other matter without any 
grinding. The hai'der they are, the less nuiteriui 
will be the powderii» of Cbem as tliev will th* 

a 6 ^ 
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■oooer melt of themwWct in the furnace, and eon- 
•oi^Leittly mix with the other ingredietita. 
TU mott perfect kindofJUntylattf M. I. 

Take of ih« white sand. ItH) \ba. red lead, 50 
Iba. the best }>earl-aahef, 40 Iht. nitre, 90 lbs. luag- 
iiesia, 5 ox. 

If this coin(>o«ition be fuaed with a verr strong 
firt*, mwl time be given to It, a glass will be pro- 
iluced that will hiive the play ofthe best flint glass, 
4ihI yet l>e hard and strong. It is not so cheap as 
hi: compositions given bflow, where arsenic or 
roiumoii B:ilt is intnMlaced, or where more of the 
(leari-Hshes arc used; in either of which cases, 
suvings may be made by diminishing proportion- 
•tiily liie i|ii'antititts of nitre. But the qualities of 
this glnns will be found to come nearer to the 
standard of |>erfcction, whiah is to unite the lustre 
and hanlness together in the greatest degree they 
are compatible with each other. 

If this composition be, however, desired to flux 
with less heat, aiul quicker, a pound or two of ar- 
senic may be added, which will be found effectually 
to answer the puqiose. 

Flint rUut, J>rb. S. 

Take of sand, 190 lbs. the best petrl-ashet, 54 
lbs. reil lead, 36 lbs. nitre, 14 lbs. magnesia, 6 ox. 

This will ref(uire much Uie same heat as the 
other, but will be harder in its texture. If it be 
desired to be nia<le more yielding to the fire, ar> 
senie may be added, or the quantity of sand may 
be lessened . In these oases the glass will be aofler 
and weaker. 

FUnt'gtoM^ M. 3. 

Take of white sand, 190 lbs. the best peari-ashea, 
35 lbs. arsenic, 6 lbs. magnesia, 4 oz. 

Tliis glass will require a considerable time in 
the fire to become clear, and must not, if it can be 
Hvoiiled, be strongly urged at first. This glass will 
not bu so hard as those of the above compositions, 
but it will be very clear, and may be employed for 
large vessels, where a sufficient Uuekness ean be 
alio well to give them strength. 

Cheaper compoMlion of gkut, JVb. 4. 

Take the i>roportions of the other ingredients 
riven in the last, and omitting the vsenio, add, in 
lU stead, 15 lbs. of common salt 

This will be more brittle than the last, and 
therefore cannot bu recommended, unless for the 
fabrication of such kind of vessels, or other pieces, 
where the strength is of little moment 

Cheapett cmnpomtun ofJUnUrliuat ^^' ^• 

Take of the white sand, 190 lbs. red lead, 30 
lbs. the best )N.*arl-«slies, 90 lbs. nitre, 10 lbs. 
common salt, 15 lbs. arsenic, 6 lbs. 

I'his glass will fuse with a moderate heat, but 
requires time, like the latt^ to take off the milky 
apiMTHi-ance of the arsenic^ it is yet softer than Uie 
laat, and may therefore be deemed the worst kind 
of flint that can be made. 

Bett German criftaUglaf^ Ao. 6. 

Take of the calcined flints, or white sand, 190 
lbs. the l»cst pearl-aslies, 70 lbs. salt|ietr«, 10 lbs. 
arsenic, ^ lb. magnetia, 5 o«. 

If the [>earl-«sTies be pure and good, this glaas 
will equal the best of this kind that ever was n<ade. 
Borax has been frequently used also iij the eoropo- 
sitions of this sort of glass, but its great price, 
wnnnut any iHjuivalent advanta^, will deter from 
the employing it in large maiiutaotures, as there is 
no sort of 'transparent g^lass, (plate excepted,) that 
can bear the ex^icnfte nl it. 

German cry^ttd-glaaMy JVo. f. 

Take of calcmed nints, or white sand, 190 lbs. 
pearl-aslies, 46 lbs. magnesia, 5 oz. • 

This eoiu[M)sition re«iuires a lon^ continuance 
of heat, on account of tlie arsenic, lor the reason 
^;fuie given. Jt produces a glass equally or more 



transparent and eolmirleaa than th« preeeding, W 
somewhat more brittle. The araenie is, ho«e«er, 
so disagreeable an ingredient, from the deleterioai 
qualities of the fi*mes, whieh will ik4:ees«anlT rut 
copiously till the fusioa of the other ingreibcaii 
check it, that, where the advAntage is not fo^n 
considerable than the Mrirg arising from the dii 
ference of these two reel pea, it ia aea»-cely wenk 
while to submit tn the ineonvenieooe of iL 
To anneal glofs. 

Nealing, as it is ealletl by the woricmen, it s 
process in the glass houaea, and eonsiacs in pouisK 
the glass vessels, as soon as they are formed, sau 
while they are yet hot, into a farnaee or an ofci, 
not so hot as to re-melt tliero, and in wLiek tkev 
are suffered to eool gradually. Thia u fbood (o 
prevent their breaking eaaily, |/«i<ic«Uarly on ex- 
i>osure to heat. 

A similar process is used for rrrdering cail4raQ 
vessels less brittle, and the eifeoi depends oa ik 
same principles. 

'ih polioh and grind gkuM. 

To grind plate-glass, lay it horizontally opoa i 
flat stone uble, made of a very lirie grained fn» 
stoncf and fcr iu greater aeounty, plaster it dovs 
with mortar or stueeo. The atone table is sup- 
ported by a strong wooden frame, with a ledge sll 
round its edgea, rising about two inehes above the 
glass. Upon the plate to he ground is laid aautber 
rourh glass, not above half as bif^, and so loose ts 
to sude upon the former; but oemeiited to a wondes 
plank, to guard it from the injury it roust otkr* 
wise receive from the scraping of the wheel wbere- 
to the plank is fastened, and trum the weights Ini 
upon it to promote the triture or grinding of ik 
glasses. The whole is covered with a wheel aude 
of hanl light woo<l, about six inches in diameten 
by imlling of which backwards Mnd forwards al- 
ternately, and sometimes turning it round, ike 
workmen who always stand oppoaite to eaeh other, 
produce a constant attrition between the two gbai* 
es, and bring them to what degree of •mooCbani 
they please, by first pouring in water and coam 
sand; after that, a finer sort of aand, as the wort 
advances, till at last the^ |»our iu tlie powder of 
smalt As the upper or incumbent glass becnmet 
smooth, it must be removed, and another, fnxa 
time to time, substitute<l fur it 

The engine iast deaeribod is called a mill by the 
workmen, and is eniploye<I only in grinding riM 
lai-gest-sixed glasses. In grinding Ivs^t glatst^ 
th€7 usually work without a wheel, having four 
wooden handles fastened to the oomcrs of the 
stone that loads the upiter plank, by wliieli tbi-}' 
work it about The grinders' |>art done, iheglatf 
is turned over to the |>oliHher, who, with fine pow- 
der of tripoli stone or emery, brings it to a per- 
fect evenness and lustre. Vhe iu6lrument nails 
use of in this branch, is a board furnished with s 
felt an«l small roller, which the workman moves 
by means of a double, handle at both ends. The 
artist, in working this roller, is assisted br a 
wooden hoop, or spring, to tlie end of which it ii 
fixed; for the spring, by constantly bringing tin 
roller back to the same i>oinls, fiicilitates tlie actioa 
of die workman's arm. 

n make frit. 

Frit, in the glass maiiufaotui-e, is the matter at 
ingredients of which gluss is to he made, wbt-a 
they have been calcined or baked in a fumacr. 
There are three kin<ls of fnt : the first, crysul frit, 
or that for cr)'StHl or clear glass, is made wi*V «<il 
of pulverine and sand. The second an«l orclinaii 
frit is made of the bare ashes of tlie pulveriiie uii 
barilla, witnout extracting the salt from them. 
This makes the ordinary white or crystal gl>iM> 
The third is frit for green glasses, uiade of cou* 
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K mon aihes, vithoot anr nrepn^ion. This Utt 
II i-it will require ten or twelve lioura baking. The 
it iDaterinlc in each are to be finely powdered, wash- 
t ed, and aearced; then equally mixed, and freqaent- 
^ It atirre<) together in the melting pot 
|r TV hnng^ pearl'tuhei^ or tmtf other fixed aOeaHne 
1 9ttu to the higher decree ofpurUtf, 

Take of the beat peari-aihes, 3 lbs. and of salt- 
petre, 6 ox. Pouna them together in a glass or 
I marble mortar, till theT are tnoronghlj well rais- 
t ed, and then put part of them into a large epicible, 
and set it in a fumaoe, where it may undergo a 
strong heat When the part of the matter that 
waa l&st put into the orueiole is heated red hot, 
throw in the rest gradually, and if theerocible will 
not contain the whole, poor part of the oaelted 
matter out on a moistened stone, or marble; and 
having made room in the crucible, put in the rest, 
and let it continue there likewise till it be red hot 
Pour it out then as the other, and afterwards put 
the whole into an earthen, or very clean iron i>ot, 
with 10 pints of water, and heat it over the ore, 
tUl the salts be entirely melted. Let it then be 
taken off the fire, stand till it he cold, and after- 
wards filter it through paper in a pewter eullender. 
When it is filtered, return the fluid again into the 
pot, and evaporate the salt to dryness, which will 
then be as white as snow, the nitre having burnt 
all the phlo^stic matter that remained in the 
pearl-Ashes alter their former calcination. 
To poUth optical glatteo. 
The operation of polishing optic glasses, after 
being prooerly ground, is one ot the most difficult 
points of tnc whole process. Before the polishing 
is begun, it is proper to stretch an even well 
wrought piece of linen os&r the tool, dusting ui)on 
■t some very fine tripoli. Then taking the glass 
in the hand, run it round forty or fifty tjmes upon 
the tool, to take oflT the roughness of the glass 
ahout the border of it This cloth is then to be 
removed, and the glass to be polished upon the 
miked tool, with a compound powder, made of 
four parts tripoli mixed with one of fine blue vi- 
triol; six or eight grains of which mixture are suffi- 
eienl for a glass five inches broad. This powder 
must be wetted with eight or ten drops of dear vi- 
negar in the middle of the tool; being first mixed 
and softened thoroughly with a very fine small 
rouller. Then, with a nice brush, having spread 
this mixture thinly and equably upon the tool, take 
some very fine tripoli, and strew it thinly, and 
eciuably, upon the tool so prepared; after which, 
take the glass to be polished, wiped verr dean, 
and apply it on the toa«, and move it gently twice 
or thrice in a straight line backwards and for- 
wards; then take it off, and observe whetlier the 
marks of the tripoli, sticking to the Klass, are 
equably spread over the whole surface: if not, it is 
a sign that either the tool or glass is too warm; in 
in which case wait awhile and try it sgein, till tU-.* 
glass takes the tripoli every where alike. Then 
begin to polish boldly, there beinpp no danger of 
spoiling the fieure of the glass, which in the other 
case would intellibly happen. 
To purify peai-lHuhee /or the manufactwt of 

mirrort. 
Take any quantity of the best pearl-ashes, and 
dissolve them in four times their weight of water 
boiling, which oiieration may be best iierf(»tned in 
a \>ot of cast iron. When they are dissolved, let 
the solution be put into a clean tub, and suffered to 
If main there twenty-four hours or longer. Let 
tl)e clear (tart of the'fluid be tlien decanted off from 
the dregs or sediment, and put back into the iron 
pot, in which the wHter must be evaporated away 
till the Kills be left perfectly dry i^in. They 
should llirn, if not used immediately, be kept in 



stone jars, well secured from moisture and air, til* 
such time as they are wanted. 

Great care should be always taken in this treat- 
ment of the salts, to keep the iron |)ot thoroiM;hly 
clean fi<om rust, which would give a yellow tinge 
to the g[lass, not to be removed vfithout greatly io» 
juring It 



GLASS AND PASTES TO BflTATE PRS- 
CIOUS STONES, kc 

The beat and hnrdeoi gUue for receiving colour 

Take of the best sand, cleansed by washing, 
twelve pounds, of pearl-ashes, or fixed alkaline 
salt, purified with nitre, seven pounds, of salt-pe- 
tre, one pound, and of borax, half a pound. 

llie sand being first reduced to powder in a 

flass or flint mortar, trie other ingredients should 
e put to ft, and the wliole well mixed by poundp 
ing them together. 

Bett glat9, but not to hardj JVo. & 

Take of the white sand cleansed, twelve pounds, 
of pearl-as!ies, purified with salt-petre, seven 
pounds, of nitre, one pound, of borax, naif a po'md, 
and of arsenic, four ounces. 

Proceed as in the last, but if the glass be requir- 
ed to melt with yet less heat, a pound of borax 
may be used instead of the half pound, and a pound 
of common salt may be added ; but this last is apt 
to make the glass more brittle, which is an injury 
done to such as is to be cut into very small pieces, 
and ground with so many angles in the figure, in 
imitation of jewels. 
S^ gloM orjxutefor receiving colourt, JVo. 3. 

Take of white sand cleansed, six pounds, of re<! 
lead, three pounds, of purified pearl-ashes, twr 
po^tnds, and of nitre, one pound. 

Proceed with the mixture as with the foregoing. 
Glaot orptute, tofter than the above, Ab. i. 

Take of white sand, cleansed, 6 lbs. of red lead, 
and iHirified pearl-ashes, each 3 lbs. of nitre, 1 lb. 
of borax, half a pound, and of arsenic, 3 oz. 

This is very soft and will fuse with a very gentle 
heat, but reouires some time to become clear, on 
account of tne arsenic. It ma^ even be prepareil 
and tinged in a common fire without a furnace, if 
the pots containing it can be surrounded by burn- 
ing coals, without danger of their falling into it. 
The borax, being a more expensive ingredient 
than the others, nuy be omitted where a somewhat 
greater heat can be applied, and the glass is not in- 
tended for vecy nice purposes; or a pound of com- 
mon salt may be instituted in its place; but the 
glass will be more clear and perfect, and free it- 
self much sooner from bubbles, where the borvt is 
used. 

This glass will be very soft, and will not bear 
much water, if employed for rings, bucxles, or 
such imitations of stones as are exposed to muqlr 
rubbing. But for ear-rings, ornaments worn oo 
the breaxt, or such others as are but seldom put on, 
it may last a considerable time. 

In all these soft compositions, care sKjild be 
taken that part of the sand be not left unvitrified 
in the bottom of the pot, as will sometimes ha|i- 
pen, for in that case tu^ glass, abounding too much 
with salt and lead, will not bear the air, but aeiiig 
corrwled by it, will soon contract a mistiness and 
specks in the surface, which will entirely efface all 
the lustre of the paste. 

Hard glaaa ofafuUbhte colour, AT>. I. 

Take of the composition of hard glass. No. 1 or 
% ten i>ouiids, zaffre, 6 dr. and of magnesia, 3 dr. 
Proceed as with thr above. 

If this glass be of too deep a colour the propor- 
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tion of the mffre mA niag;neBia to the glass may be 
diminished; and if il venre too much on the pur- 
ple, to which cast it will incline, the maeneaia 
should be omitted. If a verj- cool or pure blue be 
wanted, instead of the maj^nesia, lialf an oance of 
obleined eopf>er may be used, and the proportion 
of zaflre diminished bv one half. 

P(ule of a fiiil bUu colour, JVb. 8. 

Talce of the com|>o8ition for paste. No. I -or 9, 
ten pounds, and proceed as with the forevning. 
hurdtrhiMt retemblin^ the iopphire, ji/o. 3. 

Take of the compositions for hard f^lass. No. 1 
or 9, ten |»oands, of KafTre, three ^rachms and one 
scruple, of calx cafTri, or iirvcipilaliou of gold bj 
tin, one drachm. I'rocecn as with the above. 
Cheaper hardgUitM for ditto, J>f^. 4. 

As the ffH-egoing, onlj, instead of the preeipi- 
tate of eold, use two dracliras and two acruples of 
maenebia. 

If this he well managed, the eoloor will be rery 
goo<I, and the ^ass, when set and cut, will nM be 
easily distinguishable from the true sapphirei but 
the preceding will be a finer coluur, as there is a 
fcHilness in the tinge of the magnesia, which will 
always diminish, in some degree, the effect of 
briifhler colours, when with them. 

PoMte reteftibling the tapphire^ •Vo. 5. 

Take of the composition for paste, No. 3 or 4, 
and proceed as with the foregoing. 

It is not worth while to bestow the expense of 
colouring paste with the gtUd, and it is therefore 
more ex(>edieiit, in the case of such, to use the 
other mrtho<i. 

Ifard gla»» and parte for §apphire, by meoiu of 

MtmiUf .Vb. ti. 

Take of the compositions for hard glass and 
|»aste, any quantity, and mix with them one-eighth 
of tlieir weight of smalt, the brightest and roost 
inclining to purple tliat can be procured. 

If it be desired to give a more (lurple tinge, 
magnesia may be adde<1 in the i>ro|K>rtion required. 

Hard glaaM resetnbUng eagle marine, JKo. 7. 

Take of the composition for hard glau, No. 1 
or i, ten pounds, of^ copper, highhr calcineil with 
sulphur, three ounces, and of zafire, one scrapie. 
I'roceed as with the foregoing. 

Paste for eagle marine, JV>i. 8. 

Take of the composition for paste, No. 1 or S, 
ten pounds, and iirocec<l as with the above. 

Hard ghist of a gold or yettovf colottr, jW. 1. 

Take of the composition for hard glass, Na 1 
or 2, ten pounds, but omit the salt-petre, and for 
every pound add an ounce of calcined borax, or, if 
that do not render the glass sufficiently fusible, two 
ounces, of red tarur, the deepest coloured that can 
be procured, ten ounces, of magneRa, two ounces, 
of charcoal of sallow, or any otner toft kind, twu 
dracfaftus. Proceed as witli the rest 

Poite of a gold or \feUovf colwttr, JV^. t. 

-Take of the composition for past*, No. 5 er ^ 

iBepared without the salt-|>etre, ten pounds, of 

iron, strongly calcined, one ounce and a half, rro- 

coed as willi the others. 

Tb crude tartar Rnd tlie charcoal roust not be 
used where lead enters into the coinoosition of the 
glass, and the nitre may be sparea, because the 
vellow tinge, given to the '***ass by the lead, on ac- 
count '>f wiiich tlie nitre is used. Is no detriment 
n this case, but only adds to tlic proper uoloar. 
This colour may also be prepared by crade anti- 
mony, as well as th ; calcined iron, but it is more 
difliculi to be managed, and not superior in iu 

eilecl. 

Hard glan retembUng the topaz, JW. 3. 
Take of the composition for liard glass. No. I 
■r 8, ten pouuds, and an equal quantity of the gold 



coloured hard glaae. Powder and fbse tkoit^ 
gether. 

As there If a ^;reat Tnrietj in the eoloer of ik 
topas, some beii^ a deeper jellov, and «kn 
slightly tinged, the proportions of theTtUovslM 
to the white may be aeeordinglr varied at p!ci «, 
the one here.given being fnr the deepest. 
Paate reeembUng the t9pax^ .Vb. 4 

Thia may be done in the snioe nanocr ai Ike 
preceding, bat the aalt-pctre may be omittfld is 
the oriKimd eomnoaition of the gisusa, and fat ik 
resemUanee of tne very alig^tlj eoloared tapoa 
neither the gold colonied paate nor any other dsg^ 
iag matter need be added, that of the lead bca( 
sufficient, when not destroyed bj the nitre. 
Olaee retembUng the chtyiotUe, JVb. S. 

Take of the compoaitiima for hard gUaa, Ha. 1 
or 8, ten pounds, of ealcioed iron aix dndkm. 
Proceed as with the above. 

Pane reeembhng the chrytoBie^ .^b. (k 

Take of the composition for paate, Ko. 3cr| 
preiwred without salt-petrey ten pouada, aad si 
calcined iron, five drachms. Proeeed as with ik 
rest. 

Hard rUut reeembUnt^ the emereUd, .AV I. 

Take of the composition for hard |riaaa, iia 1 
or 9, nine |>ounds, of oopi»er precipitated froa 
aqua fortii, three ounces, and of precipitated ina, 
two draciims. 

Paate resembling the emerald^ JW. 9L 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 orS, 
and proceed as with the above; but if the aalt-fMtrc 
he omitted in tlie preparation of the paate, a hem 
proportion of the iron will senrr. 
HardgUue of a deep and very bright pwfde csJbv, 

* JVb. 1. 

Take of the composition for hard glass, No. 1 
or % ten pounds, of safTre, six dn«hma, of goM 
precipitated by tin, one drachm. Proceed as with 
the rest. 

Hardelaee of a deep purple c^iour, JVb. fi. 

Take of the com|K>sitioiis for liard glass, No. 1 
or 2, 10 lbs. of magnesia, 1 os. and of xaffke, | os. 
Proceed as with tlie other. 

Paete of a deep purple coUur^ JVh. 5. 

Take of the composition for pastea. No. 3 or 4^ 
10 pounds, and tnrat them as the forM^oing. 
Hard giasn of the colour of the amethjfwi, J\^ 4 

Take of the composition of hard glass. No. 1 oi 
2, 10 |K>unds, of magnesia, IJ ox. and of xaffie, 1 
dr. Proceed as with the rest. 

Paete of the colour of the amethywt^ JVo. 5. 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 or f, 
10 |K>unds, and treat it as the preceding. 
Pane reeembting the diammtd. 

Take of the white sand, 6 ibs. of red lead, 4 lbs. 
of pearl ashes, purified as above directed, 3 Iba 
of nitre, 8 lbs. of arsenic, 5 ox. and of msgiifna. 
I scruple. Proceed as with the othera, bat coa- 
tinne the fusion for a considerable tinse on aeeouat 
of the large proportion of arsenic. 

If this eom|>osition be thoroughly Titrified, Mid 
kept free from bubbles, it will he rerj white, sad 
have a very great lustre; but, if on examination it 
appears to incline to yellow, another serople oi 
mure of the magnesia may be a'Med. It may bf 
remlured harder kiy diminishing the proportiuo of 
lead, and increasing that of (he aalts, or fusing it 
with a very strong nre; but the diminution of thv 

{iroportion of lead will make it have less ti the 
ustre of the diamond. 

Hard glaae perfectly bkteiL 
Take of the composition for bard glass. No. 1 
or 8, 10 lbs. of xalfre, 1 ox. of magneaia, and of 
iron, strongly calcined, each 7 drachou. Proceed 
at with the rest. 
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Ptate perfiefy Naek, 

lake of the eompotition for pMste, No. 1 or S, 
|>rep«r«d with the taU-petre, 10 lbs. of zaffre, 1 
OS. of magneHia, 6 dvn, and of iron, highly eal- 
eined, 5 dn. Procet d at with the otlien. 
White opaque gUuty Ab. 1. 

Take of ttie eompontion for hard g^ia, No. 1 or 
fi, 10 Ibt. of horn, i^ory* oi* bone, ealeined per- 
fectly white, 1 lb. Proc«*ed at with the othera. 
PaBte of an opaque vhiteneot^ JV'o. 8. 

Take of the woniposition, No. 8^>r4^ 10 Iba. and 
make the tame addition as to the abo?e. 
Glan of an opaque whitenet^ formed by artenic, 

JVo. 3. 

Take of flint gla<<s 10 pounds, and of rery whit* 
araenic, 1 poandT Powder and mix them thorough- 
ly, by grinding them together, and then fuse them 
with a moderate heat tilllhey be well ineorporated, 
bat aToid liquefying them more than to make a per- 
fect union. 

lliis glait hat been made at a considerable mano- 
fiictory near London, in great quantities, and has not 
only been formed into a Tariety of different kinds 
of vessels, but, being very white and fusible with 
a moderate heat, has been much used, as a white 
grmmd. for enamel in dial plates, and other pieces 
which have not occasion to ^ several times Into 
the fire to be finished. It will not, however, bear 
repeated burnings, nor a strong heat continued for 
any length of time, when applied to this purpose, 
without becoming transparent, to which likewise 
The nnoke of a coal fire will also greatly contri- 
bute; hut it answers the end very well in many 
cnses, though even in those, enamel of the same 
degree of whiteness would be preferable, as this 
is always brittle, and of less firm and tenacious 
texture. 

Mtrdgkut, or patte, formed by calx of tin or an^. 

timony^ JVb. 4. 

Take of any of the compositions for hard glass, 
or pastes 10 pounds, of calcined tin (commonly 
called putty), or of antimony, or tin calcined by 
means of nitre, 1^ lbs.; mix them well by grinding 
them together, and then fuse them with a aiode- 
nte heat. 

The glass of this kind macfe with the composi- 
tion for pastes, difi\;rs in nothing from white ena- 
mel, but in the proportion of tlie oalx of tin and 
•otimooy. 

Semi-4ranaparent white rlan andpatte retembUng 
the opaL, JVV. 5. 

Take of any of the compositiona for hard glass, 
or paste, 10 pounds, of horn, bone, or ivory, eal- 
eined to a perfect whiteness, half a pound. Pro- 
oecd as witK the rest. 

This white bard glass is much the same with the 
German glass formerly brought here in porringers, 
cream pots, vinegar cruets, and other such pieces, 
of which wc frequently meet with the remains. 
Fine redgiaae reeembUn^ the ruby^ JVo. 1. 

Take of the hard glass, No. 1 or 2, 1 pound, of 
the calx cafTei, or fold prepared bjr precipitation 
with tin, S drachms. Pow«ler the ^lass, and grind 
the calx of gold afterwards with it in a glass, dint, 
or aptte mortar, and then fuse them together. 

This may be made of a stronger or more diluted 
•olour, by vaniug the pro[K)rtion of the golil, in 
adjusting which, proiier regard should be had to 
the application of tlie glaas ulicn made; fur whore 
this gla&s is set in rings, bracelets, or other close 
work, where foils can he used, a great saving; may 
be made with regard to the colour of it, without 
much injur}' to Die efitict; but for ear-rings, or 
other purposes where the work is set traiisparcnt, 
a lull btrong colour should be given, which may be 
vlFccif d by die propoilinus directed in tliis oom- 
pnailiou. 



Paete reeembkng the ruby^ JVb. S. 

Take of the (Ni*^e, No. 3 or 4, 1 lb. and of calx 
oaflTei, or precipitation of gold by tin, S drachoM. 
Proceed in the mixture as with the above. 

This will be equally beautiful with the above, 
and defective only in aoftness; but as that greatly 
takes away the value for some purposes, such at is 
appropriated to thena may be tinge<l in a cheaper 
manner by the following means. 

•^ cheaper patte retembUnr the ruby^ M. 3. 

l*ake ot the composition jfur paste. No. 3 or 4, 
half a pound, of glass of antimony, half a pound, 
and of the precipitation of gold by tin, I drachm 
and a half. Proceed as with the others. 

This will be considerably cheai>er, and will have 
much the same effect, except that it recedes more 
from the crimson to the oraoee. 

Mard glaae reaembUng the garnet^ J^o, 4. 

Take of the composition for luird glass, No. 1 or 
8, 3 pounds, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of 
magnesia, ami of the precipitate of gold by tin, 
each, 1 drachm. 

This composition is ver}' beautiful, but too ex- 
pensive, on account of the gold, for the imitatioD 
of garnets for common purposes; on which accoout 
the following may be substituted. 

Hard etan nsaemblin^ the (j^amet, JVo. 5. 

Take of the com(>osition, ]So. 1 or 2, 9 lbs. ot 
the glass of antimony, S lbs. and of magnesia, 2 dr. 

If the colour be found too dark and purple in 
either this or the preceding compositimi, the pro- 
portion of magnesia must be diminished. 
Paite of the colour of eamei^ ^fh, ft. 

Take of the composition mr paste. No. 1 or S, 
and proceed as with the above. 
Hard gUuM retembling the vinegar gaimety wVb. 7. 

Take of the composition. No. 1 or 2, two 
pounds, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of iron, 
highly calcined, half an ounce. Mix the iron with 
the uncoloured glass, and fuse them together till 
the mass be pei*fectly transparent, thert add the 
glass of antimony, powdered, stirring the mixture 
with the end of a tobacco pipe, and continue them 
in the heat till the whole be perfectly rncoroorated. 

Paste rcMembUng the vinegar ganitty A o. 8. 

Take of the composition uir paste. No. 3 or 4| 
and proceed as with the fiM'(*{;oing. 

Fictitious nr counterfeit lapis lazuli. 

Take of any of lira preceding compositions foi 
hani glasM, or {wste, 10 |iound8,*of calcined bones 
horn, or ivory, three quaiters of a pound, of zaffre, 
1 ounce. Fuse the uncoloured composition with 
the zaffre and magnesia, *ill a very deep transpa- 
rent blue glass be produced. 1 he mass being 
cold, powder it, and mix it with the calcined mat- 
ter, by grinding tliein together. After which fuse 
them with a tuoilerate he .. till they be thoroughly 
iiicoqKiratetl, and then fonn the melted mass into 
cakes^ by pouring it on a dean bright plate of co[>- 
per or iron. 

Another, 

If it be desired to have it veined with gold, it 
may be done by mixing the gold powder, with an 
equal weight of calcined bunix, and leinperiiig 
them with oil of spike, hy which mixture, the 
cakes being |»aitiled with such veins as ai>: desired, 
theymusl be put into a furnace of a niodeiitte heat, 
and the gold will be cemented to the glass as firm* 
ly as if Uie veins bad been natural. 

^inether. 

If tlie counterfeit lapis lazuli be desired of a 
lighter hue, the quantity of zaffre and magnesia 
must be diminished; or, if it be rtrquired to be 
moi-u transpurent, that of the calcined horn, bone, 
or ivory, bhuuld be lessened. 

^inother. 

Instead of zaffre, where that cannot he obttlned. 
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a proper Broportion of HiUiU maj be nbititnted. 
Antl in all cases, indeed, it mar be a more eertain 
way to form the zaCre and fiirifrin^ ingredients 
into glass alone, and then having powdered them 
with the calcined bones or horns, infuse them a se- 
•ond time, and make them into cakes in the man- 
ner directed^ for the fluxing power of the inrredi- 
ents of the gbss is so retvded bj the calcined 
>>onc or horn, that it mvr, in some cases, fiyl to 
act sufiicieutlj on the zaffre to vitrifj it perfectly. 
7h mtJM gUu9 retembling red cwmedan. 

Take of the composition for hard glass. No. t or 
S, 3 pounds, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of the 
calcined vitriol, called scarlet oker, 3 ox. and of 
mnrnesia, 1 dr. 

Fuw the glass of antimony and magnesia with 
the other glass first together, and then powder them 
well, and mix them with the scarlet oker, by 
grinding them together, and afterwards fuse the 
mixture with a gentle heat, till they are incoqio- 
ratedi but the heat must not be continue<l longer 
tlian is absolutely required to form them into a 
vitreous mass. 

If it be desired to have the composition more 
transpareni, part of the red oker must be omitted. 
PomU retembUn^ the red c^mtaan. 

Take of the com|K>sition for paste. No. 1 or 2, 
3 pounds, and proceed as with the above. 
ILtrdrioM resembling imhite comeUatu 

Take of Oic composition for hard glass. No. 1 
or 3, 3 pounds, of yellow oker, well washed, 3 
drachms, and of calcined bones, each 1 ounce. 
Mix them wull by grinding them together, and 
fuse tliem with a gentle lieal till the several ingre- 
dients oe well incorporated in a vitreous mass. 



Potte re§emUin^ tehue csmekan. 

Take of the eompositioB f<v |MWtea, N& 1 «f 
Ipounil, and pro ceed «■ with the forrgoiag. 
wirdgiaae erpaaie retembimg ike twrqumteitmL 

Take of the eompoaition for bine glass orpHrfc 
No. 7 or 8, (bdDg thoae resemblinr the eagle ■»• 
rise) 10 po|pds, of cAlcioed bone, Doni, or ifory, 
half a pound. Powder nud mix them wdl, »i 
then ftise them io a modtsrate beat till tbcy be 
thoroughly incorporateil. 

If tM colour be not ao deep «a imj be doired, 
a small proportion of aroalt maj be added 
Mrnm Venettar* glass tmih sroU efangkt. 

Take of the compositioa for bard glass, K& i, 
and the composition for peate. No. 1, cadi i 

Kunds, and of highly ealcined iron, one ouseei 
ix them well, and fuae them till the iroa be ntt- 
fecUy vitrified, and have tinged the glaasof sdc^ 
transparent yellow brown colour. Powder Uu 
glass, and add to it two pounds of glass of snli* 
mony, being powdered, end mix them wdl, bt 
grinding them togethec 7^ake psu^ of this au- 
ture, and rub into it fouraoore or one hwiM 
leaves of the counterfeit leaf of gold, eomoMah 
called Dutch gold; and, when the parta of thcgvU 
seem sufficiently divided, mix the powder cos* 
taining it with the other pert of the glass. Fmt 
the whole then with a mochsrate heat, till the pow- 
der runs into a vitreous maaiL fit to be wro^tiak) 
any of the figures or vessels ihto wliieh it is usiisih 
formed; but avoid a perfeet Uquefkctioa, becsaie 
that destroys, in a short time, the equal diSunss 
of the spangles and vitrifiea, at least, |Mut of tk 
matter of which they are eompoaed, coavcrtiif 
the whole into a kind of transparent olive ooloar 
ed glass. 
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TW make a road on M 'Adamant 9y9tenL 
r«s is to be procured in some form in almost 
i4 fvx of the country, and a road made of 
iw ^ Vrcken stmic to the depth often inches, will 
t "viHKJth, solid, and durable. 

'Hie sixe of stones for a road should be that of 
a hen*s egg, or half a pound weight. It must be 
in due proportion to the space occupied bv a wheel 
of onlinary dimensions on a smooth level surface: 
this point of contact will be found to be longitu- 
dinally, about an inch; and every piece of stone 
imt into a road, which exceeds an inch in any of 
lis dinicnsions, is mischievous. 

In repairing an old ruad no addition of materials 
is to be brought \\\^on it, unless in any part it be 
fouiifl that there is not a quantity of clean stone 
(•qiuil to ten inches in thickness. 

The stone ulrt^ady in the road is to be loosened 
Qp and broken, so as no piece shall exceeil six 
ounces in weight. The road is then to be laid as 
fl:it as iHiasible, a rise of three inches from the 
CiMitre to tlie side is sufficient for a road thirty feet 
wide. 

The stones when loosened in the road are to be 
gathered oft' b^ means of a strong heavy rake, 
« itii teeth two inches and a half in length, to the 
side of tlie roHd, and there broken, and on no ac- 
count are stones to be broken on the road. 

When the great Hones bxTe been remofed and 



none left in the road exceeding six oanees, tke 
road is to be ]iut in shape, and a rake employe<) 
to smooth the surface, which will at tlie aanieti'mf 
bring to the surface the remaining atoue, and will 
allow the dirt to go down. 

When the road is so pre]iared, the stones tbst 
have been broken by the side of the ruid are then 
to be careful ly spread on it— Hiot to be laid on it 
in sliovels-full, but scattered over the snifaee, oac 
shovel-full following another, and spreading over 
a considerable space. 

Only a small jiieee of road should be lifted st 
once; five men in a gang should be set to lift i'. sll 
across: two men should continue to pick up snd 
rake off* the large stones, and to form the road for 
receiving the broken stone, the other three should 
break stoneit — the broken stone to be laid on si 
soon as the piece of road is prepared to receive it, 
and then break up another piece; two or three 
yards at one lift is enough. 

The proportioning the work «mong the Eve 
men must of course* be regulated by thr: nature of 
the road; when there are many very large stone*, 
the three breakers may not be able to keep [wec 
with the two men emplovetl in lifting and fumiing, 
and when there are few lar^ stones the contrsiy 
may be the case; in all this, the surveyor must 
jucue and direct. 

jMit vhik it is reeomnenaed to lift and rdis 
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ruttdi iHiieh Kave been mede with lam itone, or 
with targe atone mixed with day, chalk, or other 
mischievoaa materiala, there are many eaaea in 
which it wonld be highly nnprofitable to lift and 
relay a road, even if the materiala ahoold have 
been origimill]|r too large. 

When additional itone la wanted on a road that 
has eoniolidated by ute, the old hardened iurfac«i 
of the road ia to be loosened with a pick, in order 
lo make the fresh materiala unite witli the old. 

The onhr i>ro{»er method of breaking atones, 
both for effect and economy, is by persons sitting; 
the stones are to be placed in small heaps, and 
women, bn^s, or old men, past hard lalKNir, must 
■t down with small hammers and break them, so 
M none shall exceed six ounces in weighL 

Every road is to be made of broken stone, with- 
oot mixtuie of earth, clay, chalk, or any other 
matter that will imbibe wnter and be afleoted with 
frost; nothing is to be laid oH the elean stone on 
nretence of binding; broken stone will combine by 
Its own anglea into a snuMth solid surface that can- 
not be affected by rteissitunea of weather, or dis- 
)ilaeed by the action of wheels, which will pass 
over it without a jolt, and consequently without 
injury. 

Flint makes an excellent road, if doe attention 
be pai<l to the size; but, from want of that atten- 
tion, many of the flint roads are rough, loose, and 
expensive. 

Limestone, when properly prepared and applied, 
mnkes a smooth solid road, and becomes consoli- 
dnted sooner than any other material; but from its 
nuture is not the roort lasting. 

Whinstone is the most <lurHble of aM materials; 
and, wherever it is well and judieionsly ap|ilied, 
the roads are comparatively good and cheap. 

The pebbles of Shropsiili*e and Staffordshire are 
of a hard substance, and only require a prudent 
•|)plication to be made good road materials. 
To prettTve milk. 

Provide bottles which must be perfectly clean, 
aweet and dry; draw the milk from tne cow into 
the bottles, and as they are filled, immediately cork 
them well up, and fasten the corks with pack 
thread or wire. Then spread a little straw on the 
bottom of a boiler, on which place bottles with 
atniw between tlieni, until the boiler contains a 
aufficient quantity. Fill it up with cold water; 
iieat the wiiter, ami as soon as it begins to boil, 
draw the fire, and let the whole gradually cool. 
When quite cold take out the bottles, and iiack 
them With straw or saw-dust in hampers, and stow 
them in tlie coolest part of the house or ship. 
Milk preserved in this miinner, although eighteen 
months in the bottles, will bv as sweet as when 
lint milked from the cow. 

7'o make a domentic telegra^ 

This instrument consiitts of two dials, divided 
in the same manner, the hands of which move at 
th<s same time. One of these liials is niacerl in 
the master's room; the other is placed where the 
servant is waiting. Each of the divisions, which 
can be multiplied at will, represents an order which 
is indicated by a letter, or by any other sien agreed 
ui>ou. The nMster places the hand of his dial 
n|>on the sign of the order which he wishes to 
transmit, and immediately the signal is repeated 
in the servant's room. 

To corutruct barometen. 

The tubes intended for barometers oo^t to be 
scaled hermetically on both ends, immediately af- 
ter they are made at the glass-house, and to be 
kept in this slate until they are litted up. Without 
^is precaution, they are a(>t to be sullied with dust, 
Jioisture, and other imnurities, which it is after- 
vards almoal imp^ saible to remove on account of 



the amallness of their diameters. When they are 
opened, which may be done with a file, care should 
be Uken not to breathe into tliem, not to wash thtnn 
with spirit of wine, or other fluid, experience hav. 
ing proved that in tubes so treated, the merear}' 
always stands a little below its proper level; this 
is owing to the adhesion of a little of tlie spirit of 
wine to tlie sides of the tube. When clemiing U 
I neeessarv, it must be done with a fine linen n^ 
' that has been previously well drie<l. 

l*he tubes ought to be as ]>erfectly cjlindrical 
as possible, though, in some cases, this is noi kb- 
aol;tcly necessary. They should be about &A 
inches in length, and the diameter of their bore 
should be at least 8 or 9^ li^es, otherwise the 
friction, and the capillary action, will be apt to 
affect the free motion of the mercury. The glass 
should not be very thick, as it is apt in that case 
to break, when the mercuiy is boiled in the tube 
half a line is sufficient. 

Tne mercury ought to be perfectly pure and free 
from all foreign metals. The best is what has 
been recently revived from cinnabar; the common 
; mercury of the shops being oflen adulterated in> 
. tentionally with tin, lead, and bismuth, stands at 
I various heiijUts in tlie tube, according to the natnre 
i and quantity of the foreign substances with which 
; it Is amalgamated. 

To pur^ the mercury. 

For this pur]>ose, take a pound of cinnabar, and 
re<luce it to powder: mix it well with five or six 
ounces of iron or steel filings; and, having put Uie 
mixture into an iron retort, expoce the whole In 
the tieat of a reverberatory furnace; the mereury 
will soon 1MSS over in a state of great purity, and 
may be ootained by adapting to the retort an 
earthen receiver, which has been previously half 
filled with water. 

Proceu ofJiUing the tube. 

Before being well introduced into the tube, the 
mereury ought to be well heated, or oven boiled 
in a glazed earthen pipkin; in order to drive off* 
any moisture which may a<lhere to it, but this win 
be unnecessaiy if the mercury has been recently 
revived. 

Tlie mereury ought likewise to be boiled in the 
tube to ex|*el any air or moisture which may still 
remain attxicnetl to it, or to the i:iside of the lube. 
l*his is done in the following manner: Pour as 
much mercury into the tube as wilt make it stand 
to the length of three or four inches; and introduce 
a long wire of inm to stir it during the boiling. 
Exi>ose the mercury in the tube gradually to the 
beat of a chafing-dish of homing charcoal; and 
when it In^gins to boil, stir it gently with the iron 
wire, to facilitate tlie disengagement of the bubbles 
of llie air. When the first portion of the mercun 
has been suflTiciently boiled, and all the air ejLtri- 
oate<l, remove the tube from the chafing-dish, and 
allow the whole to cool, taking oarc not to bring 
it into contact with any cold substance. Introduce 
an equal ({uaniity of mercury, and treat it in the 
same manner, withdrawing the wire a little, so 
that it may not reach below the upper [mrt of the 
mercury already free<l from air. The cliafing- 
difth must also be placed immediateh under ih* 
mercury which has been last poure<l in. Repeal 
the same process with cneh successive portion of 
mercury, till the lube is filled, always applying the 
heat very cautiously; and be equally careful in al- 
lowing it to cool, before a fresh portion of mer- 
cuiy is pourad in. 

To esnotruct Mr Troughton^t improved marine 

bantmeter. 
The tube consists r^f two {larts, joined torether 
about five iuchea below the top. the bore in the 
upper part teing about 4-iUtba of an inch, and i» 
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th« luwer prnt only S-IOOthi. Br thii comtrac- 
lion, p*i^ly from the (iifferi'nee ot the borei, Ami 
f lartlj from the {(reiitcr friction in the lower end, 
the motion of the mereurr !• to mach rt'tarde<l, 
llMt any impulse given bj the tliip, havin}^ r ten- 
ileiiev to rHiie it, will MarcflT have pro<luc«d a 
flrnsi'bic eflTert, before an op|ioaite ini|>ulse will be 
f(;iven, having; a teiitlencv to ileprcas it. To eoiin* 
iKract more effectiiHllj the eflri*ctv of the iliip's mo- 
tions, the iiistruniem is 8US|>eniled in f^rmbals. 
'fhe whoif is attucheil to the side of the cabin bj 
two .iibcs of brus\ which slide one within the 
other, nnil n'ndtT the iiiHrument capable of bemf^ 
suspended at ditferent distances from the plaee of 
■npport, that the bottom of it may not strike the 
sides of the cabin, dnrinj^ any heavy rolling of the 
vessel. The inner tube carries th«. gymbals. The 
external frame of the baroniefer is' a c>lindrical 
tube of wood, on which slides a brass socket; and 
in this is inserted the innermost |>air of pivots of 
the gymbals, or universul ji>ints, which furnishes 
the instrument with a moveable point of sus|>en- 
iion. Thi^ top is terminated with a knob of bmss, 
of a weight nearly equal to (hat of the mercury, 
ko. at the lower e'nil. With resjieet to the p«)si- 
tiun of the point of suspension, no general nile can 
be given. It is r Svious, however, that though this 
point were accurately determined for one particu- 
lar height of tlie mercury,Tt would not correspond 
to every other. Hy tlie' ingenious contri^-anee of 
Mr Trou^hton, of placing a knob at the top, as a 
eounteriMiise to the weight of the mercury, the 
eri«tre of gravity of the «h(de will be about the 
niithlli'; and if the in^tnipient were of the same 
siKretfio gravity througliout, the point of sus|ienaion 
tnat woidd ]ii'o<luce tlie smallest OM-illations in the 
mereuiy, wnultl be about I-Sil of the 'length of 
the instnmtent from the t.ip, considering the lower 
|Kirt ati a fixed point Dut as this is not strictly the 
cast*, the point of 8ns|>ensioii is best ascertained by 
f9i|>eriment. The graduation is on two scales of 
ivoiy, abottt four inches long, for the inception of 
which, two opiKisitc (piarters of the cylimiiieal 
frame are cruHsed out thnMigh tliat length, their 
planes i.oimiiig towards the centre of Uie tube. 
The imlex is a very light one, and slides upon the 
glass tube without touching any other part. At 
the bottom is the asual screw, which pressing up 
the leather b:ig, prevents the mercury from mov- 
ing when the instrument is carrie<l from one place 
to another. 

Fahrenheit^t hydrometer. 

This consists of a hollow ball, with ^ counter- 
poise l>elow, and a very slender stem above, termi- 
nating in a small dish. The middle tjt half length 
of the stem is distinguished by a fine line across. 
In this instrument every division of the stem is re- 
H'^ed, and it is immerseil in all exfieriments to 
the middle of the stem, bv placing proper weights 
in the little dish above. Then as the part immers- 
etl is constantly of the same magnitude, and the 
whole weight of the hydrometer is known, this 
l.tbt wi'igtit added to the weights in the dish will be 
ef|ual t(i llir wi'ight of fluids disphiccd by the in- 
sininu'nt, ma all writers on hvdnistalics prove; 
and, aceiirdinp^ly, the specific y;ravities of the com- 
mon furnis of the tables will lie had by the follow- 
ing propiuiion: Ai the whole weight of the hydro- 
meter and its luad, wiien adjusted in distilled wa- 
ter, is to the number of \<^A\ &c. so is the whole 
iveiglit when adjusted in any <»ther fluid to the num- 
ber exprt*&Vm^ its sprciiic gravity. 

As the operation of weighing equal Quantities of 
corroKive \(dalile fluids, to deti-rniine their specific 

5i*avitieK, requires eonMib'rable attention and stea- 
iness, and also a good balance, the floatinv iuMru- 
ment, calle<l the hydrometer, hai always been e»- 
lecmbd by philotopheni at well aa men of business. 
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71» cwiflfmcl FahrtnhmVa 

Fahrenlieit*s thermometer eontiitt of a ikadcr 
erlindrieal tube, and is amftll lotiffitiulinal balb 
To the Mde of the tube ia annexed a scale dirkM 
into GOU parts, bejpnniiir with that of the Krm 
cold experienced in Iceliint! in ir09« or that ft> 
duced w surrounding the bulb of the tbenDonicter 
with a mixture of aiiow or beaten iee, and ssl ■•• 
moniac or sea «lt. This is marked at tliebc^S' 
ning of the seale with O; the point at whidb tk 
mercury begins to boil is conoeiviirf to shov tk 
greatest degree of heat, and ia made tlie limiti of 
tlie scale. The distance l»etweefi these two puiui 
is divided into 6(H) equal |Hirts or degrees; sail Lt 
trials it is found that the mereurr stamlsat SJsf 
these divisions, when water ju«t benns to fieeie, 
or snow ur ice just begins to thaw; it is tbenfut 
callefl the degree of the frecxiiiK iminL Ulm 
the tube is immersed in boiling wntcr, the nincsn 
rises to 212, which, therefore, ia the boiling mibI. 
and is^ust 180 degrees above the former or ntn- 
ing point. However, Mie |.resent nicthofl of sok- ' 
ing the seale of these itiernioinetera, which ii thi 
sort in most common use, is first to immei^ihe 
bulb of the thermometer in iee or snow, ju<t bi- 
ginning to thaw, and mark the place wiicre tk 
n.crcui7* stands, with the pluee where the larmifT 
stands i.i the tube, which mark with the mimkr 
21*2, exceeding the former by ISO; clivitling, thut- 
f<^n;, the intermediate s|HiCo into I HO equal psit^ 
will give the scale of the tliernioim-ter, and a hick 
may afterwards l>e continaed upwards and doss- 
wards with pleasure. 

7\» con9triicl a common t/irrmomtter. 

In this tbennomcter the vi hole bulb of quicksil- 
ver, «hen immerj^ed in boiling WNter, is conceti- 
ed to be divided into tUO,iXX) |»ai-ts; himI from thii 
one fixed point the various degrees ot heat, ehhrr 
above or below it, are marked in those parti of 
the scale by the various coiitn«c1 ions i>r expss- 
sions of tli«* quicksilver, in all the ima;;inab!e xif 
rieties of heat; some make the iniegiT lO'^lKC 
parts at freezing water, and from tlienee conipU-te 
the condensations of the quicksilver in tliosv pjrti; 
as all the common ohsei*vation8 of the weather aiv 
thereby expresbed by nuniliers inereahing as Ihs 
heat increshes, instead of decreasing or couulirs 
the contrary way. However, it will tuM. be wtj 
easy t<i determine exactly all the divisions fanu 
the' alterations of the bulk of the ciMaaiiied fluid. 
And, besides, as glaM itself is diUtirti by besi, 
though in a less proportion than c^iiieksilvVr, it li 
only the excess of the dilatation ot the euiut»iiH.-fl 
fluid above that of the glass that is nbst>rv»:d;anil 
therefore if different kinds of the glass be diflb^ 
ently aH'ected by a given degree i>f heat, this will 
make the seeming diirerence in the dilutations of 
the quicksilver in the thermoiuelers cou;>lructt-d un 
the Xewlonian principle. 

To (uijHMt Ote Jijctd fotHtt of tftermometen. 

In adK.»ting the freeznig, as well us the bnilia]; 
point, the qiiickbilver in tlie tube ought to be ke|4 
III the same heat us that in the bull. When tlic 
frtrezing (Nunt is placed at a oonsitU-ruble diiUanoii' 
from the liull, the pounded ice should be piletl tii 
such a height above the ball, that the error wbtdi 
can ariiie tiDni the quicksiher in llic rvnMiuin.; 
iwrt of the tube not being heated cfituilly with tb«i 
ni the ball, shall be very small, or the objk-r^trJ 
point intMt lie convoteil on that account accordiitg 
to Uie ftdlowing tabic:—' 

lieat of the air. Correction. 
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The eorrection iu the t^liV is ns pressed in 10CX> | 
parts of the distance betwf-un the (nr£iii<; point j 
and the surface of the ice. v. ^. il ilie tp.'ezii)}; ■ 
|K>iiit stands seven inches ahnvf ihr iiirtace of tlu^ | 
ice and the heat of the rvmro is Ti'J, ttie point ofo'i" ■ 
aliould be plared 7x^^0^'lf or 01 S of un inch low- 
rr than the observed point. A di»}j;(jnal scale will 
ffHcilitate this correction. In tn'ini; the heat of the j 
liquors care should he taken ihal Ihu rpiickiiilTer in 
the tube of the thmnometer bi* hralcd to the same 
^e^^ree as that in the bull; or if this cunnot beihine ; 
cvjnvcniently, the observed heiit should be correct- ! 
(mI on that account. | 

PorhihUi baromftiT. j 

This inMruinent cunsists in giMioral of a tube of : 
the usumI lenph, passing through ihr upper parts 
ot'a woollen cisteni, to which it is glued, and tlie 
bottom of which is made of leather. The tube 
heing filled with uieivury, w'.iich has been previ- 
ously well purj^l of air, and plnct^d in a iiroper 
fiosition, the supei-fluous mercury descends into 
the cistern, and assumes a level in tl e tube cor^ 
fesponding with the weiKht of the external air. 
'l*he surface of tlie mercury in th*; cistern Is ad- 
listed to the same level by a scivw, which nresses I 
mens or less s^inst the fli-xibk' leather at tne hot- { 
lorn, tnd raises or depresses it at pleasure. From ! 
tlie line of tliis level, which is rkllird zi-ni, the scale I 
eommences and is reckoned upwards to the hei{;ht ! 
of about 33 inches; the autuid divisions ot'lhe scale \\ 
begin at about 15 inches. 

To makt ttortable ^hte. 

Take one* pound of llie best gtue, boil and strain 
it very dear; boil likewise fimr ounces of isinglass, 
put it lO a double glue-pot, with hul. a pound of j 
nne brown snntr, and boil it pi-etty thick; then pour | 
it into moidds; when cnhl, cut and dry them iu I 
wnall pieces. This glue ist very useful to draughts- I 
Hieii, architects, he. as it immediately dilutes in I 
warm water, and fastens the papiT without the ; 
process of damping. 

To make glue that vfiU rett'nt moittitre. 

Dissolve gum ^ndarac and mastic, u( each two 
ounces, in a pint of spirit of wine, adding about an 
auiice of clear turpentine. Then lake equal paKs 1; 
i£ isinriasa and parchment glue, mude according |i 
to tlie directions in the pn-cediug ailicle, and liav- !* 
ing beateu tlie isingUtks into small bits, and reduced ■ 
the glue to the ««me state, pour the solution of the i 
gums upon them, and melt the whoie in a vessel 
well covered, avoiding so great a hfat as that of 
boiling water. When melted, strain tlie glue 
through a coarse linen cloth, and then put it again ' 
over the fire, adding about an ounce ol powdered ! 
I^ss. I 

This preparation may be best managed by hang- 
irig the vessel in boiling water, which will prevent 
the matter burning to the vessel, or the spirit of ; 
wine from taking fire, and iiiiUxrd it is better to ' 
ase the same metho<l for all the eva|>unitions of 
nicer glues and sizes; hul, in that case, less waier 
than the projiortiuu directed, should be added to 
tlie Diatenals. 

Amother method. 

A very strong glue, ihnt will resist water, may 
he also made by adding half a pnund of comnion 
kIlc, or isinglass glue, to two rpiai ts of skimmed 
niilk, ami then cvaiiorating the mixture to the due 
iKMisistence of the glue. 

7 o make parchm^rU glue. 

Take one |iound of iMrchiuent, and boil it in six 
quarts of wate^till the quantity be reduced to one 
quart; strain oifthe fluid from tlus dregs, and then 
boil it again till it be of the cocisiateiicc of glue. 

I'he s:unc may lie done with glovers* euttiiigs of 
U>«ther, which make a colourless glue, if uul burut 
m the cvauuratioo of the water 
% V 



^^ very ntrong compoimd glue, 

Tako cciuinoii glue in very snudl or tliin hil s, aiw) 
iMiiglasH i^iue: iiifu<>e them in as iiiiu-h spii*' I of 
wine HS will ci>ver tlieni, for :it hrxsi I went y* four 
hours. Then nu-lt theuliole toKelhcr, and, x»lii?i; 
they arc over tlic fire, add as nmcli powdered cliidk 
as will render them an opaque white. 

The infusion in the s\iirit of wine has been di- 
rected inttie recipes given for glue; hut the reiii»i-k 
on the use' of it in one of the prec«fdiiig aitii-lci 
will hold good also ip this, and the luixturt? ium- be 
made with water only. 

7b mtilpe compouml glue. 

Take xory fine flour, mix it wiih white of egg?, 
isinglass, and a little yeast; min<;le the materiiils 
beat I hem well together; spreml llieni, the butter be- 
ing made thin with gum-water, on even ti!i pUtes, 
and drv them in a Move, iher cut them out for use. 
To colour thtiin, lin^e the ]>nHll^ with Brazil, or 
vermilion for red: indigo or verdiler, U.c. fur blue; 
saffron, turmeric, or gamlmgt?, ko. for yellow. 
7 o nuilce ioingUiaa tfluf. 

Tills is miHle by d!isol-.ing lii.-aten isinglass in 
WMter by boiling, and having strained it lhrou};h :i 
coarse linen cloih, evafiorating it again to sueh u 
cfinsistenre, that, being cuhl, Uie glue uill be |>er- 
fectly hanl and (li-y. 

A greiit improvemrnt is m:ide in this glue hy 
adding spirit of whie or bnindy after it is stminrii, 
and then ntnewing the evapui'ution till it gains the 
due consi»lenct*. 

7V» make itin^Uisn size. 

This may alno be prepiired in Mie mniiner alio\K 
diiff.'.ed for the glue, by iiu'ivasii:^ the \iroporlior. 
of the water for dissidving it, arnl the s:iine hch: i 
good of |>archnient size. A better sort T the coi.'i. 
mon size may be likewise tnudc by treating cut- 
tings of glovers* leather in the Rioue maiinei*. 
To make fmir ptiiltr. 

Paste is formed principally <if uheuteii flour 
boiled in water till it be of a' glutinous or visct;^ 
consistence. It may be prepared with those ingiv- 
dieiits simply for common pui'pos<:H; but when it 
is used hj bookbinders, or for paiier hangings ti) 
n>oms, it is usual to mix a fourth, nftli, or sixth of 
the Weight of the flour of powdered resin; w\C 
where it is wanted still iiinre tenacious, gum ara 
bic, or any kind of size ni.ty be added. 
To nuike Chinese paste. 

Mix togeth»T bullock *s blooif and quick lime, ir 
the pi^iKirtion of one nouiid of tlie latter to ter. 
pounds of the former. It becomes a Miflf jelly, in 
which state it is sold to the consumers, who beat 
it down with an adililion of water, into a state sul- 
ficieiiily fluid for use. 

7*0 veld tortotte ahell. 

Provide a puir of pincers, the tongs ol whirh 
wiJ reach four inches beyond the riveL Now file 
the tortoise shell cleun to a lap j<)int, carefully ob- 
sei-ving that there be no givnse about it. Wet the 
joint with waier; apply the pincers hot, following 
them with water, anti the shell will be found to be 
joined, as if it were oi'i;;iimlly the SHiiie piece. . 
To make Cfmrtit Jor metala. 

Take of gum ina^tie, IU ^niiiiN, ivclificd spirit 
of wine, *i draclniis. .\dd 'J uu* c<-s of strong isin- 
g|}«ss glue, made with Itrandy, and It) grains of th*i 
true gum auunnniac. Uibbi*|\e all loj^ether, ainl 
keep II stop lied in a phi:d. \V hen intended to be 
used, set il in warm water. 

Mih'ij*any colouretl cefuent. 

Melt together two ounces of lice^* uhx and half 
an ounce of Indian reil, aii'^. a bincll quantity of 
yellow cchre, to bring it to the proper colour. 
7V> make red aea'ing wtu.'. 

Take ol shell-luc, well powdered, two paila, ol 
resin and veiTVHlion, iHiwdei-ed, each, 1 part hltK 
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lik»--*isc thnf. i: :i- not toj ilry. fir in 
n )iili! bri-uk out i'llo fl.imt;, &ii<l inci 
of Icswnin^ the evil. It is likewise 
a>lil mon.s if i-eijcire'I, so that the kte; 
tiniie toa>cenii aii<I the tire be enlireli 
eii. 

This m'th>! h'ls n 'l only Keon f-mi 

ubcii ii*»-'I ill tlie n-MT«i« cliiiTiiieys ol 

alio itt the wn!. , s{>:iei«iiis eliimnrTs i 

».>:<t.u.':, I tfveu wo/tu H;«tcral.;iie, ens nf couiiTi-^ tarraen. It is obvi«v 

oitHT rti itehaU iii.4y li>.* used i-t proiluc 
ho'Ir of steam to fill tbe chimiivj, pi 
fU :y ha«c such a ijUAntity of iniiiUiire 
vciit them huiMln^ 'Mit iiir<> a flame. 

_ . _^ Assorin :iKi||«; fin*eii};Mie is ill reaflin 

• » • ..*, .; »i\»..i » ■-•■•;, -I'll of All irifusi'iM of ^ stir into the >»a!'T 7 or 8 (xmhiiJs uf |>e 

- ■ ■*" " — continuf m m\i\ ihc s:4ine i|ii:iniity as 

rjuirt's; laklii^ caiv that it be clirvrtet] 
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;.• ••■I ii«-i.' t • '.itiH , a ra:ik!iii^ 

■••i«« . «.. I t > ' t^t.' 'tl « t siitkin^, C'tiJ- 

\.»4X'»^. *»-• -A'.^ »'■*. rhi«.u.iV be n.- 
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U ; : -r. la » >ulc uf |HTiuaiUM.l Uiiib»T or w'ain<c.it, &c. just bcjfiiinii 
\ ; .-.''.«. .t'i Hii.co d.al a ii.«if of tbe and iiot w.tsti'd n^uiii5t thu brick woi 
.. .%. V ..s^^al?^* •'sr-t -.uiiivl i.i a lU'ji'la.'), tiiiit* « ill admit, dissalve any quantity 
• « '.I •. •'•.lie i:.:"u'«:.':». This mixture, in a viHSfl uf w;Uvr, and, hi fasit as 
I .1. .j..'iii.\ .i.»»\i- '»;i\-ci'i^.d. ibtvc tiint'S ^wbicb will lie in a few iniiiuteb) m 
. .i '.»• i.'ii id a u-kI'uI -stiviigibciier of the with tbe wjilt-r, in the engine, preliy ol 
.,». I *id '»,'.»» U, ubcn !»••.} ha»c :iren disjr- evi-r buniin<^ w^iod is played upon,' wi 
.» Uv»j ui-.i I \cc>* .i:i«l ijiV>xic.itioii. ■ ^ui>be«! as if it weix: dip|>ed in water, : 

i'» '••v.*»'e j.r''/«. « bum alrcsb. 

. i ,.i.-.i .>i :• ol.iij; » •icpv*ii an ounce of Ep- ^ T't rtmtler paper fire proof, 

... ». I ii i.» c 'd .tiid drink it oil Roiuj; to lird. Whelhcr tbe iMper tie plain, w ritteii, 
.1. ..m.i. .'. V.' ml fitnu 1 1:> H>JO. Sleep will or even marbled, &t;«ined, or painted, fi 
. .« t .•III.' . 11 bv-U'tv ih.' |K-rson has ivached dip it in a stnn:^ solution of alum waU 

• •biit'oui'blv drr it. In this state it ^ 

• ..I ;.»Mii; t » •»..!. Like :i warm b.ilh. I priMil. This v^ill be ix*»dily kii>wii !i 

«. I .'i.K .'.hU »oII »iih r.{!i^h tv»*« Is or with ' >liiN llius ;.iep:ip».-d, o\cr a candle. 5 

. . • i I'.U I T .» .juu'ur i»f .til b.mr. If this requires to imbibe mon* of the .soliitio 

. . J IV <..>.uid ^\^\'\\ t.iWe a te:i-!ipooidul ■ bin,;]!' immersion; in wbich caie the « 

.. » I.I I %» Mv'-j;! i-*-* v«f wutcr, with or with* ' dn in,; must lie ri'peali-d, till it become 
. . .. .'. 1,., ,.| b.4.\>bt>iii. I i-.iied. Neitber the c' lour nor quality i 

I • . . V •.;./-€:.'./ /i .V7. .| will be in the least afteeted by this [i:"0( 

'i^si i» .uiuh I'listiubed, ua»ii it with cold li ihc contrary, will be improved. 
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out them; but take carr that the trees are tlwr? 
k.-|it rleHn and fn-e from cllltt. Neter pn h;» 
•hw wiiliii. another: and ikh«'ii citaninc bib» 
kmom or khnet be careful to have chaii lands ti. 
the Iimngs may not «-t soiled. AUavi airt;,. 
"*•-■»• 1. lacking lip Wi-U befrire usine it, put 'it oo !•- 

.: :• _t.-r J >rcclain | bnisli with a piece of sponge tied to theecJ ^'^ 
.• ■ i: < '^ NtTJiUn . rinmll cane, and keen it orked when d^nt niilir. 
' i!.'..-^.' I'rora hll J as it gets spoiled bv bein^ i-xjioseil loihc a 
a.iC'.-. r:.i:sMgt.-r the > Alwhjs scraiK- off the' rlirt when wd fmnibdoti • 

■ shws; bill never place them too near the fiitsb: 



- »*. .^f . -••-;»•«•#. 



diy, at ihat cracks ihc leather. 

•• • I .ijicr ;ind throw There are Tarious navs of cleaning boot tw 

.vi -1 » :.>ng pipe to a ■ In all cases, however, ilie tops are done die lir, 
. - .. ^ -%^ unie into the I: grt-al care therefore is iieeesssirv tbftt the Untr.- 

t do ni.t gel dirtit-d wbiUt the tops are doii^ T 

I prevent this, lake a piece of pHrehmcnt -nd ew 

the top part of the boot whiUt the li-r of •[ h 

cleaiiiiij;, and aftcraards tlie li g part whilftthein 

IS cleaning. Directions for raiuiires pnj;rTf'r 

, this puq>. se, as also for rendering leaUu-r aitfp 

I p.TKjf, and for making blaeking, will be (owl N 

, retemiig to the index. 



" >• u^« ^ekiUe<l before it 

« «w-^v>ful uf coniiiioii 

'. 4 .!« the insect, and 

. •.. i-.» is the beat cure 

■ II. ••- mdt'd iiiallows, or 

■ >**h i.m:-j iiilo a p:i9te witii 

•1*. 



»i 



— «■ • .'I I.".' ffaV/tfrfon*. 

^^ !!..% M frnu'il by hnrin|9, 

. ■ !»!• »iMi'^lcsl niujuirr, by ihe 

, ■■.., -fi-vc*! into the earth l)y a 

. . i^ 'ir'i J a fi*w days get to a 

...» "• «C'T, fit fur ever)' pnr- 

■K* . - f'lunl, thi-y nn-rt-ly put 

,•*. I ■ui'v. afid it pruserveH a fine 

... I*.* .••.h:» t'lxiiii four to five feel 



To rltun hnixHff atui Jhrht, 

i liiH 



■;• n:a\ vifldov9. 
. •> -tK-an* of rork, in the sim- 

• i!i K'arcelv any expense, 
u liMt (I :he sides uf the laah, 
. ..ii.'ii S<tile curks, projecting 

...I* •. an inch. 'IhcsewilT 
. • A •'•'sr.io*, along the usual 
..iM ■«-:'.% support the sash at 
. »*. ■ •; :>!vd. 
H *i j'tfuhlind. 
.'^- . i!u' |toint of which is 
-.^. « «-:tiri^ aithout ink, and 
•^ % c. '• ' ll pmduce characters 
.u:ivdi:iti;lv read, by 
. • ..: i- pi'ijfcting charac- 
..V i ;;u' paiH-r, in Ihecoii- 

• , ..w.'rvr. 

••.»* Miul snow may be 
^.<.\ . «i» lor this purnose. 
:x-li>it ill) nu- I'sed in a 



us', imnke tobacco and ; I'rocnrc a smufitb biiard, free Inun knots, or«<c 
'.i'i beatl, and tliey will ([covereil with leather. If the latter, melt afcS- 

cienl quantity of mutton suet, and mil it hot %kh 

the l.-ather with a piece of flannel; thea taken-' 

pieces of soft li»ih brick, and rub then w 

against the oHier over the leather till it is cow J 

with the powder, which mib in until no -rw* 

comes thruugh when a knife is passed mw rl-r 

leather, which may easily be l^nowo br the kiA 

keeping its polish. 

^ If only a plain board, nib the Bath brick l»or 

! thi-ee timus over it; for if i.x> much be put ofi a 

I once It will make the blades of the kiiiw hn 

■ rough and »cn»tchi-<l. I x.t the boani be o\ a itf.<r : 

I height, and si-t so that the |K'raoi. may be i bilk 

I J".i.K "'^"P «hile cleaning the knives. Tikf i 

I Knile in each hand, holding thcni back to bwii 

I stand onposiie the middle of the boar.1; Uvik 

knives flat upon it, ami do nor biHr tw hard ui- ; 

; them; by this method it will be easier to clrtiil- • 

knives at a time than one, and tl,cv wilt be ha 

t liable to be broken, for gootl kniv-» wiU snap •»».-. 

pressed on too heatily. Many w iU sav t»*it lbr» 

cannot clean two kni%es at once, or Uiat thev eii, 

get through them faster one by one; but il'lL-.r 

wdl only iiT it a few limes in the wavrecommc- 

ed, thtry will hud it nut only much 'more exiieur 

lioua, but e;isier. ' *^ 

Ue careful in keeping a g.iod ecljfe on the kaiiw. 
Carving knivesin |wiiuular ought to be kept sharp, 
which luay easily be done by taking one in c«^ 
hand, back t.» b:*ck when cleaning, sTaixeh lett.r.j 
them t.uich the boanI uhen expanding ilk- araj 
bul uhen dn.uingthc hands together again fteann^ 



.-1 .11 ■ I-..1 I n -"^ ""•"- '"S'-uier again oeanii^ 

I., ot lime. Iheilegree j a little haitl on the idj;e ot iim knives- tlii* ^u 

. v '■■\.«l, in an expt ri- give tliein both a good edge and a fine pollUi w.l 

i n,:!ur rxpei.ment, | ij> inticli better than shariKuing thi-xa with a * 

i U d.grces, ihc ' 'I'll.- besi u.iy to elian steel l.ipks i^ lo fill a 

.M-. if ineixMiry in- oyster barrel with tine gi-nvi-l, brick-dust or 

•1, Il 1% llVt'll ill lliu liiivHrl uitl> u lilii.. !....• .... .■ . ■ ' 



U uU fixed in the 
'' M-t« ininules. 
.. fS ». *. 

*.x iii'U .pensably iie- 
lo.»ie ilirt with a 



•«•<»• 1' 



I 

ilv.l 

a M2K ii 

mixed Hill, a iiiilr li:»y or lUoss: makeUm..:.- 
alely damp, piv«,v it urJl do mi, and let il al--iu 
bi: kept damp. Hy running tl,e pn»njr, ol ifV 
steel lurks a tew tiiiu-s into this ali the rUiik n 

^1"'" V}\ '*^* ivmoved. Then h.;*-. a snuli ^.c, 

'^Aip sli-el one, as ;' sbaptd like a knile, with leather iciund il lop»i..-ii 
;!ic b.HilH and shoes . brU.en ibe piongh, fcic. Imving first caivtiili» 

brushed olF the dust tnuM them :\s s ..m as lbe» »f 
taken «.ul of lb,- ml,, A knift- ho:ir«l i* ,^fuu si.u.i- 
.d b\ ehauiug forks upon il, and like*!^- tlr" 
backsolUie knnes: lo prevent ihis h.,*..- a pitcv.f 

., , .. - '■••' *'*• '^ »»H^iH:r pui on tliv bownl ujuic uz 

I >U*k. II mere are , lorlis.an*! oacks ef the kni\es are elcunid 
.hri Nvisor shoes with- .. Al*»y i Vuiii ibo b^ok of Uie knife's tcwarJ* hi 



■.\i*Ii and bi-u<»h olV 
•. vb, y must u\n} be 
'•■.» Hill not shine. 

\;. as a lime, for, if 
jw brush, tne .•_*•'.:::-■ 
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«lm (>l the hnnil in wiping them, tliis will pre- 
\(Mit ^11 ilanger from euttine. !ii wiping the foHcs 
|iut thtt eorner of the cloth net we«n the prongs, to 
cviDove Mny dirt fvr dau that mvy not have been 
llioroufchlv brushed oat; ind if there should br sil- 
ver fenilcs Oil the kniTes and forliB, or silver haii- 
(llfs, they must be rubbe<l with a piece of leathi-r 
nnd plate p *wder, kee;iin^ the blades covered 
V hile the handles are cleaning. 

Wipe the knives and forks as soon as possible 
•ifler beiiir used, as the loneer thej are left with 
grease and stains on them the harder thej will be 
li» elean; narticularly if they have b(*en use<l for 
acids, uimis, tarts, &cc have then a jug of hot wa- 
ter ready to put them into as soon as <lone with, 
and wi^ie them as before directed. 

In onler to keep knives and forks in good con- 
dition when ther are not in use, rub the steel part 
with H flannel dipped in oil; wipe the oil off after 
a few hours, as there is often «rater in it; or dust 
the blailes and prongs with quick lime, finely pow- 
dpved, and kept In a moslin bag. 

7b clean plate and plated articlet. 

The plate ought to be free from gn«se; wash it, 
therefore, in boiling water, and if it have rou^h 
r«lgea, brtuh it well before beginning to clean it. 
l*he krathera should be soft and thick; the sponge 
well Bonked in water before using it. Use the 
plute powder, or whiting, eidier wet or dry; if wet 
do nut put it on too much plate at once; rub it, if 
plain, with the tare hatid; small prticles, such as 
a|ioons and forks, can be done bi*twe<*n the fin|i^>r 
Hiid thumb, llie lon^r plate is rubbed the bet- 
ter it will look; when done enough bniitli the whi- 
ting or |>owder from out of the crevices and crests 
fif the plate, and from between the prongs of the 
forks very cait:fully. Be careful also not to rub 
the salt and tea-s^ioons atiil other small artieh*stoo 
liard, lest they should bre.tk or benil. Keep a clean 
leather to finisli rubbing the plate with, after it' is 
brushed, and let it be ducted with a lines doth be- 
fore it is put upon the table. 

Plated articles require even more care than sil- 
ver ones; they shoultl he cleaned with soft brushes, 
nut loo often, and never with any thing but plate 
powder, not «;ven wliiting bv it*«elf; do not wet 
tiiem more than can be hrl^K'tf or they will tumisli; 
lior brush tliein more than isnece»niiT, or the sil- 
ver will come off; the best thing fur lliem is spirit 
«if wine or oil; and tuke care that no iiiated aili- 
des remain long dirty or damp, for if tfiey do they 
will rust In case they are plated on steel, and can- 
ker if plated on copp'r. 

WasD the brushes after the plate is cleaned willi 
warm water and soap, do them quickly, and then 
■ft lliein to ilrv, with the woo<len side upperroust, 
MS that take« tfie most dr}'ing, and the bristles are 
apt to come out if the womi remain long weL 
To trim antlf.lean lampt. 

If they only want cleaning, pour in boiling wa- 
ter, with a little pearl-asli, and shake it well: if 
the gummy part will not cunie'awav, scra{ie it care- 
fully off, with a woo<1en or steel knife; then lake 
the lamp to pieces and clean every part tlinrougn- 
ly. There ure generally two or three small holes 
ill the common brass lamps, to ailmit the air; be 
particular in keupin^; them open with a pin, or a 
piece of wire, aif otherwise the lamp will smoke, 
ttuil not give a );(H'id lighL 

The patent lamps are more difficult to clean. 
Take them entirely tu pieces and use nothing but 
hoi ling water and pearl-ash. When liie \mu which 
liolds the oil is thoroughly wa^lied, wipe it quite 
dr>' wiih an uld cloth, and put it upsiile down near 
the fire to Uke off the dumiis; let every other pait 
be dune tue same, nannei and suati are best to 
use fur 'Jie outude of tlie Um[t. lie careful io 



el(>aning the chinim*}-s of the patent imps; and 
also that part whieh n»ccive* the dmppinga of oil; 
for if they are not kept clean and free for the air to 
go through, the lamp will never bum well. 

Keep the cottons always clean and dry, as well 
as the stick to put Inem on. Clioose them of a fair 
thicki.es^; not loose, but tight woven, firm and cut 
even: do not get toamueh nil at onue, as it loses 
its goodness by keeping. Cut the cottons even, 
and All the lamps with oil when trimming Ihem; 
but not so as to nin over. When fresh cottons are 
put in let the oil down, so that they may get well 
soaked, after which put up the part that keeps the 
oil up. Have a tin {Kit with a long spout to |Mit 
the oil in with, to pivvent spilMng. Clean the 
glass with a damp K|Kn)ge dip|HMi in whiting; rub 
It well, but not hani, with a cloth or solt leatlier, 
and finish it with a clean linen cloth, or silk hand- 
kerchief. If the brass ]iflrt of the glass lamp wants 
cleaning, use soap and flannel, and let them all be 
dusted eveiy day, U'foi'c lighting them. If the 
patent lamps 'he lighted up every evening, they 
should be emptied oi cc a wet^k; do not put the oil 
that comes from them into the jar with the best oil. 
but keep it s<'|>arHte to bum in the common lamps 

In cold weallirr warm the oil, by putting the 
lamps ne^r the hall fire, juM l»efore ligliting them: 
but be careful in carrying them about the house, 
fur fear of spilling the oil. When lighting them 
do not raise tlie cotton up too high or too quickly, 
so as to , smoke or crack the glasses. In frosty 
weather in particular, thf glasaes are ver}' easily 
bmkeii by a Miihleii tnuiiition from cold to heat. 
Kaise the cottons iheix't'ure, gradually, and let the 
glass get warm by degrt-eii. Use wax-tupers, or 
matches without brimstone for lighling them; but 
not ^»a{)er. If any doubt arises as to the lamps 
imrning well, light them a little before they are 
wanted. 

To clean cnmUitUck* and snuffert. 

If sihei* or plated, 4'are iaii«>t be taken that they 
aiv not scraluiied in g*'t Jug nff the whx or git*ase: 
therefore never use a knife for that pur|K)se, not 
hold thrin bc-fnre the fire tu melt the wax or [•irase, 
as in gi;ner:d the holliiw imii uf the candt«.'Sticks, 
lowanls the bntttim, is hlled vt'wh a cimiposition 
that will molt if made tm) hot. I'mir Itoiiing wa- 
ter o^er them; this will take all tlie grease off 
without iiiitiry if wiptf<| diiveily with an old cloth, 
and save the bnulies Inmi being greased: let them 
in all other i*esi>eCiS be cleaned like the n 't of the 
plate. 

If japanned bed-rooin camlleslicki, never hold 
them near the fire, oi sciiiim* them with u knife; 
the liest way is In poui* w.'iriT ii|h>ii them ^xjbt hut 
enough to nii'll the i^i'eas*-; tlifii wi|K7 'hem uitha 
clolli, and if thev l(M)k knifaiy, spi-inkle a little 
whiting, or flour upon ihcni, and rub it eh>Hii off. 

He veiy imt*ticnlar in clraniii^ the |Mteiit snuf- 
fers, as they go with a sprmg, and aix- easily bi*i>- 
ken. The purl which shntk up (he Hnufling hai in 
general a small hide in it, whci\> a pin can Ik- put, 
to keep it o|»en while cleMiiing it; be miiv lu hate 
them wi'll ch'aned, lh:tt the snufi' may luK ilmp 
about when u^iing lh>-iii. TlHyexiingni'*ilierb liki*- 
wi»e must lu* well cleaned in the intiidi\ and lie put 
ready with the snnflV:rs, that the cAinUehtn-.Kb may 
not be taken up without them. 

If the s<K:kets of the candlesticks be tuo largu 
for the candlcN, put a piece of |»apt-r nmnd ihi-eml, 
but <lo not let it he M'eii abii\e the iiuz7.h- uf the 
candleHlick. lie paiticulur in piiuiii^ ihi-in in 
straight, and having clean liandh, thai ihcy may not 
be dirtieti. Always li^jht the candU-H tu bum nlf 
the cotton, before setlii ^ them up; but leave the 
ends long enough to o (;hied w iih eaM.*, wliea 
wanted. 
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\ 1 \ EttSAi. liECElPT liOOK. ' 

I" brushed with too hart! a brash, as thiiviUtib 
•ff the nap, rdi! make tfiera look bare in « lr'!( 
'iiTR'. H«f carvful in rhe choice of lheeibc;n 
-I •( h»ve it ti»o 1hi*j2;o. nml *je |HirliciiUr iiuttoti: 
! Nihaiil: becarf-fiil alv.) nH In hitlhe'bnttdiii.ft 
II nil! scratch IT iioi brvak thtriu: therefore aiobl 
hand- whip is the best lo befit with. 

If a coal he wet and spotted with dirt, lirt ilk 

- .( •n: q'litf dry lieff)n* hrusfiinj^ it; then rubiiu'theijrt! 

I :aiiip *iih the hands, takiiije: care not lo ninnilc itiL^: 

I- ^:tiii ' doiiip. If it w»nt beMtiri^. do ilas bcforedirtt'i i. 

. ■ Mik ir a thc-n put thu ront ut its fiill leii>:rh on a b^nl: I.: 

. ' ■■ >-*ii r.ni'ii' the collar he tnwarils the left hand, and the brii 

it- aref'il . in ne right: bnish the l>ack of the N^far fir»(, be- 

■til Mist :irid .1 (weeii thi> two bhoiildei s nc\t, and then the litdd. 

iiiU nii; <»ciii(is , Kcc. ohNer^iii^ to brtiili the cloth the juine Mj^-tU 

.AS". 'Hit ii«>l I tht* luipgneb. whtcti istow:ir>!sthe Airt of fhctcJl 

. Ir- »iiiNi; it" 'I When biith siiles aiv |iro}K-rIy done, fold [huru-i 

• •1-14 • -ver the .! ^I'lher; Uien bnish the inside, and List of >11 tiis 

.t'-i ■••>iiil<-ii ciuch. I collar. 

To take out ^ne.iw fii,m chthet. 

Take otfllie givain' with the nail, or ifthaicai^ 

not he done, hH\c.ihot iron with some thick lirnii 

..r-i'ii i.i ktve i pN|»er; lav ihc paper on the part when- llie ;r»<f 

...'•t, tiiil (he oil -I IS, llitrn put the iron upon the kp'it: if the ^a-^x 

. -comes through the paper, put mi uno'herpienNUli 

>ii<i:'.n( >ise will ! it does not soil the pajx^r. If not all out, vr^^% 

. . I ». '■<: Jl iMi^lili I j'"l«J bit of cloth orflunnel mimd the finger, ili-i- 

.. •■•I '*::il piiiiicd. into spirit of winr, ami rub tSe grt-a**' sikiT: I'lj: 

. .<t II- -nil niiiru-d ' will take it enlin-ly out. Hi.* eaivful uo\. to Li-.« 

...ifiii iM- i:iki'n lo \ the inin luo hot; tiy it first 011 a pieue of whitr |d> 

■ •o«i:it-t> ink: thisi per; if it turn (he p:iper brcrvi n, or scorch itiiillK 

■■> ..-v lonii;, b}- least, it is too hot. If paint ahoiild ;^et on itit 

..» ■>iin -ii- iinjjir. \\ crMits, always iia%c spirit of wine or luqientiiit 

..«.. '. ic •viixful 10 re- 1 readv, this with a piece of flannel or cloUi w lU «*»•• 

1. .>H«in. or at a , ly lake it off, if not left to get ijiiite dry. . 

"""■'" 'I'o ptick glass or cftina^ 

l*i*ociire some soft stniw or li:iy to pack thera in 
and if they are to be sent a long 'way, and are li ■*• 
.>». " ' \v» ^'»« bay or straw sh^idd be a liltlc damp, i»bicr. 

. • .. *. iV. ! ^ill prev'iit them slipiting about L«el the Ur<t>' 

..a4 ic* cinnot ■ aiul heavicbl lbin^s be a! wavs put undermost iulU 
K... fl >tpp< lo box or haniiH-r. Let there Iks plenty of simw, aitt' 
. . <c i.*V Ihen p"ek the articles lii^iit; but never atterupt tupjrk 
... . ,..it.: :i.dcU:in- Up )(l:«iis ur cliina which is of ruuch consef>ucni;r: 
^ I I Mil » w;iter till it has been sern <lone by some one UMti 10 tU 
... : Miio s.»nie jol>. The expense u ill be but trifling tah.t«ci 
, .**, Iii-r It oier _ person to do it »ho underbtanda it, anfl the l<-.v 
^ .ie:v.i ibn>Ui;li , mav be Rival if articles of such value are inu-Li-s 
« * if it;:(in, «uh ' lip in lui inipropt-r manner. 
. t>i«i -.ti.i It »»ell ■ To clean vin*- decanters. 

. » «i.4 Uaiidkei>- Cut some brown pajR-r into very small bits, w 

as t«) go i»itb ease into the ilecaiilers; then cnl 1 

few piecesof soap very small, and put some a alt-, 

milk warm, into the decan'.ers, upon the s<Mp ai.<i 

imiH-r; put in also a little pearl-ajili; bv well w.>rk- 

.*^^v.. * to k«p i iiig this about in the decanters, it wilf fake off lSc 

■u. I «:Ji the I erurt of the wine and give the glass a fine iHili»ii. 

^ .1 . K' ifiKlitig. \V here the decaliters have been seratchiNl, and thi 

. 1 • K-vu^u in J u ine left to stanil in ih» in a long lime, have a snuli 

. ,*% - . I u; this ! cane with a bit of sikjuj^; tieil tighl at one end; br 

• > ,-. . -^I'lrmg I potting this into the decanter, any ci-ust of thi 

• .-^.K^i, rub 1 wine may be removed. When the deoiinters ha^e 

•'^- ""^ *** ' 'H:en pn)|Kiiy washed, let them be tlioruuiHilr 

^1. ^ *i. »*l»ed j dried, and turned down in a pi-o|»er i-ack. * 

•*..«»,. Nc^er I if the decanters have wine in them, when piir 
. ^>» « «.,*a.'u.-h- ' by, have some gooil corks alwaTs at baud ill put in 
...w v.«Uing mstead of siopi»ers; ihis will keep the wine luucb 
better. 






■I.. I HM.'i, or side- 
■ I 11 '.IT caivlui 111 
.1 >.i .flit liglit m 
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..i >ue htif at a 

. ■«. «tit dry be- 

: «•!«-. s jire not 



.«'.x w% .Ml. and 
d^« a 



Tq decant wine. 
Be caretul not lo shake or dihiurb the cruel wIkii 
» K»u. U-K' a I moving il about or drawing the cork, paiiicular/r 
v.. V >. ,'alJK-ir jwn wine. Nevi:r decani wine without a aii.V 
«. iov 1*0 Miamer. * lib some fine cumluic in it to prtwnt 
. K» ^-^i. use ihe die crn»l and hiu of cork g.)ing inio the di-eanirT 
,. t^ .vt».ir*«lieu . Indecaniing pun wine do not drain it lou near 
.^.... >aw>«A«d uc\«ff I Oif.-re ai-v gciici-ally Uo-lbii'ds of a wine ulass J 
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fhiek dregs in eaeh bottle, which ought not to be 
|mt in: but in white wioetheie is not much set- 
tling; pour it out howcTer slowly, and raise the 
hot tie up gradtiallj; the wine should nerer be de- 
oanted in a hurry, therefore always do it before the 
lamily sit down to dinner. Do not jostle the de- 
oantert against each other when moving thAn about, 
MB tlM^^ easily break when full. 

To clean tea trayt. 

Do not pour boiling water over them, particu- 
larly on japanned ones, as it will make the varnish 
«raek ana peel off; but have a sponge wetted with 
warm water and a little soap if the tray be very 
diitj; then rub it. with a cloth; if it looks smearv, 
dust on a little flour, then rub it with a dry doth. 
If the paper tra^ gets marked, take a piece of 
woollen eloth, with a little sweet oil, and rub it 
over the mu^s, if any thing will take them, out 
this will. Let the urn be emptied and tlie top 
wiped diy, particularly the outside, for if any wet 
be suffered to dry on it will leave a mark. 
7*0 womH <m4 clean rentlemenU eiovei. 

Wash them in soap and water till the dirt is got 
iont, then stretch them on wooden hands, or pull 
ibem out in their proper shaite. Never wring 
them, as that puts tnern out oi f(}rm, and makes 
them shrink; put them one upon another and press 
tbe water out I'hen rub the following mixture 
over the outside of the gloves. If wanted quite 
yellow, tdke yellow ochre; if quite white, pipe 
elsy; if between the two, mix a little of each to- 
gether. By proper mixture of these any shade 
may be produced. Mix the colour .with leer or 
▼iiiegar. 

Let them dry gradually, not too near the fire nor 
in too hot a sun; when they are about half dried 
■ub them well; and stretch them out to keep them 
from shrinking, and to soflen them. When they 
vre well rubbed and dried, take a small cane and 
Oeat them, then brush *them; when this is done^ 
Iron them rather warm, with a piece of paper over 
Chem, but do not let the iron be too hoL 

'/'o Tsarm beds. 

Take all the black or blazing coals out of the 
pan, and scatter a little salt over the remainder: 
this will prevent the smell of sulphur, so disagree- 
able to delicate persons. 

Th bring henee out of a ttable on fire. 

Throw the harness or saddles to which thev may 
have been accustomed, over the backs of the horses 
ia Uiis predicHment, and they will come out of the 
stable as tractably as usual. 

To rvmage -maur pipet m wtnter. 

When the frost begins to set in, cover the water 
pipes whh liay or straw bands, twisted tight round 
them. Let the cisti^ms and water-butts be washed 
out occasionally; this will keep the water pure and 
fresh. 

In pompine up water into the cistern for the 
watep-oloket, be v <7 particular, in winter time, as 
in general the pipes e^ up the outside of the house. 
Let all the water be let out of the pipe when done 
pum|iing; but if tliis is forgotten, and it should be 
frozen, take a smuU gimblet and bore a hole in the 

in;ie, a little distance from the place where it is 
etoff, which will prevent its bursting. Put a peg 
into tlie nule when the water is let on. Pump the 
water up into the cistern for the closet ever)' rdbm- 
ing, ana once a week take a pail of water, and cast 
It into tli^ basin, having first opened the trap at 
the bottom; this will dear the soil out of the pi|>e. 
7^ extract lamp^l out of ttone or marble. luuUy 

iic. 
Mix well togeilier a uint of strong soap lees, 
some tidier's earth well dried and a little pipe clay, 
pouutleil fine; and lay L* on the part which is oiled; 
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then put a hot iron upon it till drv. If rU the oit 
should not come out the tirst time, do :t again; 
and in putting it on, let it be well rubbed into the 
stone. By doing it two or three times in this way 
it will come out. 

To get oil out of boardt. 

Mix tc^ther fuller's earth and snap lees, and 
rub it into the boards. L(rt it diy and then scour 
it off with some strong soft ^oap and sand, or use 
lees to scour it with. It should be put on hoi, 
which may easily be done, bv heating the lees. 
7V» fireMcrve hiUe, 

Hsts require great care or they « ill scon look 
shabby. • firusli them with a soft camel-hair brush, 
this will keep die fur smooth. Have a slick for 
each hat to keep it in its proper shape, especially 
if the hat has got wet; put the stick in as soon as 
the hat is taken off, and when dry put it into a hat 
box, particularly if not in constant use, as the air 
and (lust snon turn hats brown. If the ha^ is Vfrr 
wet, handle it as lightly as possible; wipe it dry 
with a cloth, or silk handkerchief; then brush it 
with the soft brush. If the fur sticks so close when 
almost dr}', that it cannot be got loose with the 
soft bruslies, then use the hard ones; but if the fur 
still sticks, damp it a little with a sponge dippetf 
in beer or vinegar; then brush it with a hard bru&lt 
ail dry. 

To make gat from coalrtar. 

It has been found by experiment, that the coal- 
tar liquor, which is sometimes considered as wa;;le 
by those who make gas, if mixed with dry saw- 
dust, exhausted logwood, or fustic, to the consis- 
tence of i»aste, and allowed to remain till the water 
has drained off*; two ewt. of the mass, being put 
into the retort instead of coal, will produce more 
gas, and be less offensive. 

To -walk on toater. 

An exhibition called walking on water, has been 
exhibited by Mr Kent at Glasgow. The ap[wratus 
is represented in an engraving; where a. b. c. are 
three hollow tin eases, of the form of an oblong 
hemispheroid, connected toKctlier by three iron 
bars, at tlie- meeting of which is a seat for the in- 
hibitor. These cases, filled with air, are of such 
maffnitude lliat they can easily suppoit his weight, 
and as a. b. and a. c ara about ten feet and b. c 
about ei^t feet, he floats very steadily ui>on the 
water. T'he feet of the exnibitor rest on stirrups, 
and he attaches to his shoes, b^ leather belts, two 
paddles, d. e. which turn on a joint when lie brings 
his foot forward to take the stroke, and keep a 
vertical position when he draws it back against the 
resisting water; by the alternate action of his feet 
he is thus enabled to advance at the rate of fivb 
miles an hour. 

To obtain the fragrant estenceefrom thefreeh rimh 
• of citronty oratiget, i^c. 

Procure as mamr fi^esh citrons as will sopplv tne 
required stock of*^ essence; after cleaning oft any 
s|>eck in the outer rinds of the ft-uit, break off a 
large piece of loaf sugar and rub the citron on it 
till the yellow rind is completely absorbed. Those 
parts of the sugar which slh; impregnated with the, 
essence are from time to time to be euAiway with 
a knife, and put in an earthen dish. l*he whole 
being thus taken off, the sugatvd essence is to 
be dosdy pressed, and ]iut by in pots; whei-e it is to 
be squeezed down haitl; have a bladder over the 
paper by which it is covered, and tied ti|;htly up. 
It IS at any time fit for use, and will keep tor many 
years. [bxacUy in the same manner may be ob- 
tained and presenretl, at the pruner seasons, froiu 
the fresh fruits, the essences of^ the rinds of Se- 
ville oranges, lemnns, bergamots, kc] Tliis 
mode of exti'acliLg and preserving lliese essences 
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i:nivf.u.sai. receiit hook. 



!«; snjuri r to :'i«- ciii.nn n itntriiois nf ]i"«'I!ii:.% ' inMi-aH of Hi^ two p..u'il«T« there TneT.lioQod.tk 
i:iHiiin^, II i,":<'"ij; <»!r ihf i-iu<l, :i'i 1 Ht'litwai-itx two lollfiwiu}; Nrc iim.mI: fcir one ^la«s iD gniui ■{ 
iiii\i:ii; il iiii.«ii:i powdin-i! Hii;;ar, Nic. .! c:ii b'»n:iii« nf »r<|;«. Tor ilic oihc-r S5 gi-uiui uTuit^ 

'io uui-,tf:iu tKii f.ri.fttn tiou %f afcuh"! in -.I'liiea^ ! lie (i)r tiiric.) acid. 

hrrr, I /■/.■•, II ml oth''*' s^t.''ntutu^ Utiu'tvB. .j To frtrpttre ^tiffer beer ftowit^t. 
To l(ti) |Kt'.i^ ill %oliifii(.- ot the iM|iii(l to be tried, 'I TrIlc 'ijlraclimftoffiiie loaf Mifr^r, 8gi-iiDiofnf 
i!il 1*2 '.jLiiis .'! ilir Milviti'iii nt* Mili-acttMr ot' lead i gi-r, aiid ft eniin« ofc — ' ' "' 

'. !• -lit \ : : il I :„.! ;...:. 



carlioTiate of noUsa, all in rtr 




nhIi) :is liii^ :i« it ii dissolved, the wulcr is scpft- !| i](Tsthiii:Uke two tumbler |>:lmue», eiirh UflOrf 
nitid t'niiii ihi- tilcilinl. The lalteriH seen floating ■! with wHtcr, Btir up the ooni|>ound powder law 

of them, nnd the acid iiowcler in the o< 



idio*e ill a mcU inaiki-d striituni; thu quaiitily of " 



other, thR 



Ahivli eaii hi* estiniMcd at once, in n measiurc lubu. |; mix the two lii|iiora; nn cITcrTeaocnee takes [Imb. 

T»fn-tfH*re tin' ithUitiun of Mub-iicHiUe of leatL j tlic beer is pn:|»an;d sind mav be drank off. 

IS >il I:* ]iari s of [>ulv(;n7.cd (and i-ak-iiiod) li- ;= 'I'he effer^'rscenve is ciecasioned bjtheditebm 
thaip-, with ICi of aretntv of lead, in dK) ^f water, i| of the carbonic acid of the carbonate of potasi. If 
fur 'JO iiiiiinti h, iiiiu fniicinirate the liquid bv slow |l tlip beer is allowed tii stand for a few minium it 
fvii|iorali()u to om- half; it niu;it be kept in well- - bt'coini-s flat; tliis is owinp to its haTir.f Iciai sOni 
rorkvd phials, .{iiitc full. | ciirlionic acid. The cost uf these powders is eig^ 

7'o tlctrruiine -whrt/ifr -ufwat Jfonr, or bread be \^ |ieiicc a doz«rn K-ts. 

miuhiTdttft! with chalh. 
. Mix with the Hour lo be trifd, a little sulphuric 
Hcid; if fhalk or uhiiin^ be pn-Reiil, an effiT^es- 
ceiie*- (arisiiij; rn»iii ih«.' diHcharji^e of 'ihe carbonic 
Uiid lit lh«* chalk) will take place; but if the flour 
'jii pure, no etten<'si'iiu-e ifl produectl. 
^iuuthvr me.thoil. 

1*iii!r boiliiiu; wutrf on some slicKS of bread, and 



To determine vhether renter be hard or nfi. 

Tfi ascertain whethtr or not water lie fit fird> 

', mestic purposes, to i* f^lastfiil of the water sd<! t 

' few drops of the solution of Knap in alcohol. If tbc 

water be pure it will continue limpid, if inpurv, 

' white tiakes ui\l be formed. 

/ tftttict Oipfter in pichhe or ^rreen tea. 
Put n few leases of the tea, or aonie of tlr 



then pour into tin' w:4ter a little sulphuric acid; if > pickle, cut small, into a phial with 3 or 3 ilrachtu 
ihii-e he aiiv chalk in the bread, an eirervesceiice !' of lir lid ai 



imfhonia, diluti-d with one half theqUAti" 
will eii.ne k» bii'oiv; but if none be iu il, no effer- 1^ titv of wmIit. Shake the phial, when, if thcmM 
%esceiice will take plare. ^ . . j »ninuie p'lrtion of cop(ier be present, die liqwc 

will aSkUiue a fine blue colour. 

7 o make patent cement. • 

A mixture of lime, clay, and oxide of iron, sr- 
pamtely calcined and rediiceil to fine powder, sit 
I to be intiniatelv mixed. Ft must be kept in clo« 
beantitul pin pie ur poit wine colour will be the .\ vessels anil mixed with the ref[ui8ite quantity of 
immediate iTMilt. If the mixture is alhiwed to ;! water when used. This rcraerit it useful forros!- 



VU'im al testi^far goltL 
To a <liluti (1 ciilrHirleH^ soluiion of nitro-mari- 
atc ol ^'ihl aiUl a lew diMpr, of a soliiiio!i of any salt | 
ui tin— or f^lir the noliition of eold with a slip of I 
metallic tin; in either case, the profhiction of h 




precipitate i>l CasabiUR. 

For aihrr. 

Let fall a drop of a solution of nitrate of silver 
into a };l:iKsrul of wuter^ and add to it a gmxn of 
C4iiiimoii Mdt. .Mutual deconipoiilion of the salts 
will take place, and uiunate ot hilver (iu the form 
of a white powder) v. ill he precipitated. 

For copper. 

Add a few drops of a solution of nitnite of eop- 
pir to a tt:t»l i;laNS of watei' — the mixture will be 
colourless; pour into it a little liquid ammonia — 
the mixiure will then assume a fine deep blue 
colour. 

To presei-ve fdctures from decay. 

To strengthen a decaye<l canvas and to prescrii'e 
sound canvas fnim decaying, let the back of ever^^ 
picture receive two or three good thick coats of 
white leiul, or whatever other cheap pigment is 
most rec(Vnmendahle for tenacity and Htrength. In 
pictuit;s which may henceforth lie nruduucu every 
pai'iter hbould take care to have his canvas well 
lacked with a strong coatiiijg of piint, previously 
10 its being nailed to the tramo, to aecare it in 
ever}' \vuv\ from dump, mould, and mildew. In 
couMiqueiicc of this precaution, his piece may be 
nVcfccrved one or two centuries longer than any 
-ither contemi>orary pictures whose backs are na- 
ked canvas. 

To prepare toda vater. 

Soda water is preiairtrd ^from powdiTs) precisely 
ill ilie same manner as ginger beer, except that, 



Keep it in places skov.xt: iieitlier lif^ht nor bett 

I has aci-ess. It is obtained from druf^ists in mlh 

: about the thickness of'a quill; these are put inl'>a 

j ))hial fiUeil with cold watiT, which has been boilr«! 

to expel air from it, and the phial is inclosed in in 

oiwtjue case. 

7>> make gtrnpuunler. 

Pulverize se^narately b di'uehras of nitrate fi 

potass, 1 of sulphur, ami 1 of newly burnt cliarco^L 

Mix tlieni together with a little water in a moiUi, 

BO as to make the compound into a dough, wliicL 

j must be rolled out iiitt> round pii^ces the thickntsi 

• of a pin, between two boards. L«:iy a f*-w of theac 

pieces together and cut then wiili a knife iii!o 

small grams, which are to be placed on a sheet i^l 

I>a|M:r in a wiu>m place to diT. During gmnnlMiKMi 

ibe d(M<gh must Ik; jireveiued sticking tu the iKKird 

by rubbing on it a htUe of the diy coin^muiid |io-- 

der. The explosion takes place in consequeiire 

uf the generation of a large quantity of virious 

To produce ifutantaneout Ugki. 
Put a little iibospborus, dried on blotting paper, 
into a small phial, heat tbi^ phial by placing it ii. a 
ladle of hot sand, and turn it i-ound ao that the 
mclteil phospbnnis may adhere to its sides. Coiic 
tlie phial clustdy and it is prei>ared. 

^inotiter. 
Mis one part of flower of sulphur with eight 
parts nf ph'^spborus. On putting a conininn sui* 
I |ihur matah iitfo this fire bottle, stirring it about s 
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nttle und then withdrawing it into ttie air it will 
take fire. Somptimei, howeter, it i« found ne- 
ecBtaiT to rub ihr raatch, when withdrawn from 
the phial, on a cork before it will inflame. 
Trutanttmeotu liefu boxet. 

Thaliqind it ooneentratea sulphuric acid. The 
hottle eontainine It is never opened except when it 
Is to be ^used; (or the aeid, when exposed to the 
air, imbibes moisture very rapidlj wid is siwm 
^>oiled The mutches are prepared . s follows: 
—the ends of some aroall slips of light wood are 
dipped into a strong solution d* gum, and after- 
wards into the mixture of chlorate of potass and 
■ulphar, prepared by rubbing 2 grains or the for- 
mer into a nne pow^tn* in a mnrtnr, and adding 1 
grain of flowers of sulphur, then mixing them^v^rj 
•cenratcly lij well triturating them in tlie gentlest 
yotaible manner. 
The powder is fastened to the wood by the cum, 
• and the inatch«'S when drf are lit for use. ITien 
take one and dip it into tfie liquid, ujion whiej it 
takes fire. 

Curiofn motk of rnhxiin^ ivory. 

Immerse a small slip of ivory in a weax solution 
of nitRite of silver, and let it remain till the solu- 
tion has given it a deep yellow eo>our;then take it 
out and immerse it in a tumbler of clear water, 
and ex{<. Jic H in the water to the rays of the sun. 
. In about thnH> hours tlu; ivory acquires a black co- 
lour; but the black suifacv! on being rubbed, soon 
becomes changed to a brilliant silver. 

'i\t mn\e ink for printing on linen -with typet. 

Dissolve I part of asphalt um in four iMrts of oil 

rf turpentine, and add lamp-bf itk, or black-lead, 

in fine powder, in siiflieivnt quantity to render the 

mk of a proper consistence for printing with types. 

• 7^ eitimate the dittance or danger of a thmider' 

cloud. 

From a knowledge of the velocity with which 
■ctind travels, the distance of a ihunder-cloud, or 
of a gun fi cd on board a ship at sea, even in the 
night time, may be verf accurately deduced. In 
the first ease, the period of time lyctween S(>eing 
the lightning and hearing the thunder must be ta- 
ken, and if a stop-watch, or pendulum, is not at 
hand, the p'llw may be used; for the pulsations of 
a healthy adult approach so near to seconds, that 
In the time of fo«r or five of them no ven* sensible 
error can arise. Multiply the number by 1149 
feet, the distance ihroi^ which sound moves in a 
aecond. 

Improved method of binding' eehool hooke. 

When the books- liavr lieeit cut, roloorcil, and 
hacked, cut off tlie part of the bands intendeil to be 
■aced to the pasteboards, and glue on the back a' 
piece ot strong smooth linen cloth, which must 
reach within half an inch of th« head and foot, 
tiimingon the sides jibout an inch: paste the boards 
on each side of the cloth, fixing them close in at 
tile gi-oove, and give the books a firm pressing in 
tlie standing press till dry. Square ttie boanis, 
glue the bucks, and cover and fiidsh tlie books in 
Uiv usual manner. 

'I his method will secure and give strength to 
thr.ioiiits, so as eftVetually to pi-event the lefcuor 
from breuking, and reijuire no more time than lac- 
iiig in tlie b^ids. The edges may now be colour>- 
ed, Bprinklfd, or marided, as n*quircd. 
1\} cover bqoko 'mth leat/nr. 

Immerse the leather in water; after which wring 
If, and stretch il on a brjard: place the book with 
the boards cxtomled thereon, and cut out tlie cover 
allow ing about half an inch larger than the book, 
10 tuni ovtrr the inside of the laAteboards.- Hare 
the eilge of the cover very thin all round, on A mar- 
tilc slaii, and paste it well; gine the back uf the 
•ouk, and spread ilie cover o"^ the board. 
Si Z 



Let the pasteboanls l>e properly squaix-d and 
even; put llie book on the cover, wliieh dniw ou 
very tight. Rub the cover imiooth with a folding 
stick, and turn it over on the inside of the pusle- 
buartls on the fui*e ed^v. 1*he corners on the in- 
side roust be cut anil matlv prcssid down; tic :» 
piece of thread roiyid the book, between the boards 
and the head-hamls, draw up the leatluT on the 
back, if necessary, to covj-r the top of the head- 
bantls; rub llie back very smooth with a flat fnhU 
ing stick, and place it at a distance from the fins 
to dry. 

Rough calf must be daini>ed on the gi-ain side 
with a sponge and water before p:isliiig and co- 
vering. 

Russia leather must be well soaked in WHtcr for 
an hour, taken out, well beaten, and rubbed; atlev 
which the paste mustbe weii worked into the flesh 
side befoi-e covering. 

MoroMo nidst be grained by nibbing it on a 
boani, with the grain side inside, and after being 
pasteil, left to souk for a quarter of an hour, and 
tl)e cover to be drawn on with a piece of woollen 
cloth to iireserve the grain. 

Roan nmj be either soaked, in wat«:r or left to 
soak when pasteil. 

JIalf boimd boqlcM. 

These must be forwanled in boanis, the half 
cover and corners well (tared on the edges, tied 
round the hea«l-bands, and before putting on the 
nuirble iiaper, the edges must be burnished. 

All whole bound bofiks should be pressed be- 
tween two pressing boanis of the same s^ze, to 
make the cover moi*e smooth, and to give the 
i'lints neatness at the back. 
i*o breaerve cabbaget and other etcultnt vegetal 

biet frith thiring a »ea voyage^ or a tevere loin" 

ter. 

Cut the cabbage so as to leave about two inches 
or more of the stem attache<l to it; nt\er which, 
BOfKip out tlie pith to about the depth of an inch, 
taking care not to wound or bniisv the rind by the 
olMiration. Suspend the cabbages by means of a 
c<»h), tied nHintfthc stem, so that lliat portion of 
I it from which the pith is taken n'ni.'iin up]K.'niiost, 
which n'giilai'Iy fill every niurning with trosh walei. 
4iy this simple method, c:ibbages, cauliflowers, 
broGcdi, iScc. in:iy lie pivMTved fresh iluring a long 
vuvage, or, in a scve.iv winter, for domesl.c use. 

'to nutnufncture eaH by evtibortttion onfaffgots. 

This inel)io<l,acconling to Mr liukewell, is prao- 
tisetl H iih jrrcat success at Montiers, in the Tar- 
ranties. There are four eviii*oratiiig houses; the 
fir^ and second n'ceive the itupregnatetl wntcr 
from tlie reservoir, ami eviiporate one li.ilf of the 
water. They wv ;i5U yanis long, 'iS f*-('i high, and 
7 feet wide, uncovered itt the top. Tliev consist 
merely of a frame of wood, composed ot iipri)rl)t 
posts, 30 inches from e;irh other, dtrengtheued by 
cross bars, and supiioi-ted by stone buttresses, un- 
der which are troughs to rec'ive the wuter. 'I'hcse 
frames are filled with dimbie rows of blacktbtirn 
faggots, placed lodsidy, so as to admit air, and 8tii>- 
|»orled by tniiisvei*sc pieces of wuod. The wjiier 
IS raised above ihe faggots, and made to fidl uikiii 
them, through holes, in a gentle slMiwet*. It it 
then raised, and n):u!e to fall in like manner, till, 
I by evaporation, it is re'luced .to half its original 
i quantrty. It is afterwanls thrown in. like manner 
over fiiggots in a thini iiouse, covered, ttt protect 
it from rain, till it is reduced to l-7th of its orU 
giiiul quantity. The fourth house requires to be 
I only 70 vanls long. It is afterwanls carried into 
I |wii's for'builing, and the shU is crystallized in tlw 
I usuhI maiuier-'SOOO hogshe:tds Ml Montiers ai-e, 
I by Ihe first two processes, reduced to 4,(K)0; by the 
' third to l,ltX); and by the I'ourlli tu 35U ho^stiuada 
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niet 01 jerttdiet or dnwi ink, and that withoot 
liavins occasion togiTe any particular attention to 
it. The cop) is made ol ilstdf, and without ever 
thinking of it. 

The |>i>I]r^niph is not expen^i^'e; it is used with- 
out difficulij, and aliD'>st with the same facility as 
in ordinary writing, llie construction is as sim- 
ple as it is cnnvenient; all the parts are collected 
•o as to he taken to pieces and put up again verj 
casilj. Its size admits of its taking every desira- 
ble position, horizontal, perpendicular, or obi', jtie, 
according to the applicatioo which is made or it, 
and the piecet>f furniture to which it is to be adapt- 
ed;' for it may be fixe<l to a drawer, a desk, an ink- 
stand, an easel, or simply laid upon the table; it is 
rerally accompanied by a drawer, and a ease of ' 
form and bulk of an ordinary desk. 
7'o exting^dth a recent fire, 
A mop and a |Miil of water are generally the 
'.nost efncacious remediex; but if it has gained 
head, then keep out the air, and remove all asot nd- 
Ing or perpenaionlar combustibles, up which the 
fire creeps and incn ases in force as it rises. 
To etcape from or gv htto a hoiue on fi*^. 
Creep or crawl with vr«ur face near thegixiund, 
md altfiongh the room be full of ^moketo suffoca- 
tion, yet near the floor the air is pure, and may be 
breathed with safety. The best escape from upper 
windows is a knntteil ro|ie, but il a leaf is una- 
voidable, then a bed ah .uld be thrown out first, or 
beds preiMri'd fir the purpose. 

Subitittae for StiJoti cheeae. 
Families may pro«luce their own Stilton by the 
following simple process:— To the new milk of 
the cheese-niakinp morning, add the cream from 
that of the pi'eceding evening, together with the 
rennet, watching (he full se(>aration of (he curri, 
which must be removed from the whey without 
breaking, and pkced in a sieve unt'l of such a con- 
sistence as to Dear being lifted up and placed in a 
houp that will receive it without much pressure. 
The cheese as it dries will shrink up, and must 
therefore l>e placed from time to time in a tighter 
hnoii, and tunifd daily until it acquires the proper 
degree of consistence for use or keeping. 
7b imitate Pwmeatm. 
Let the dav's milk be heated to the degree "^f t^ 
degrees of Fahrenheit, then removed firom the fire 
until all motion ceases. Put in |he rennet, allow 
an hour for the coagulation, after which set the j 
eurd on a slow fire until heated to 150 degrees, I 
during which th>.' curd separates in small lumps. : 
A fSew pinches of salfron are then thrown in to- 
gether with coiJ witter sufficient to reduce it in- 
stantly to a bearable heat, when the eurd is collect- 
ed by passing a cloth b«fneath it, and gathering it 
up at the ''inicrs. Place (he curd in ■• circle of 
wood without a bottom; lay it on a tab*e covered 
by a round piece of woo<l, pressed down by a hea>-y 
stone. The cheese will acquire sufficient consis- 
tence in the course of a niglit to bear turning, when 
the upper side is to be rubbed with salt, and con- 
tinued alternately for 40 days. 

In Italy the outer crust is next eut off, and the 
new suHiioe vamished with linaeed oil: but that 
ma^ well be oroiilcd, as well as colouring one side 
of It red. 

7^ white woih. 
Put some lumps of quick Jime into a bucket of 
oold water, anil stir it about till dissolved and mi^- 
ti\y after which a binish with a large bend, and a 
long handle tu reMch the ceiling of the room, is 
QSi'd to spread it thinly on the walls, kcc* When 
dry, it is beautifully white, but its known cheap- 
ness has induced the plasterers to substitute a mix- 
Uire of glue 8iz<: and whiting for the himses of their 
oi>uleiil ciistoui«;rs; and tliis, when mice used, pre- 



cludes the employment of I'me-waahingever altcT 
for the latter, when laid on whiting, becomes yei 
low. ' 

White washing is an admirable manner of retv* 
dering the dwellings ot the poor dean and wholtv 
some. 

To prevent the tmoking of a lamb. 
Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry tt welf 
before you use it; it will then bum both sweet and 
pleasant, and give much satisfaction for the trifling 
trouble in preparing it 

Etuy mode of takinff impremon* from coint, Uc. 
A very easy and elegant way of taking the im- 
pressions of medals and coins, not generally known, 
IS ihus described by Dr Shaw: — Melt a little isin 
glass glue with brandy, and pour it thinly over the 
me<lar so as to cover its whole surface; let it re- 
main on for a day or two, till it is thoroughly dried 
and hardened, and then taking it off it will be fine, 
clear, and as hard as a piece (X Muscovy glass, and 
will have a very elegant impression of the coin. It 
will also resist the effects of damp air, lyhich oc- 
casions all other kinds of glue to si>ften and bend 
if not pre[iared in this way. 

Patte for tharfening razort. 
Take oxide of tin levigated, vulgarly termed 
prepared putty, one ounce; saturated solution of 
oxalic acid, a sufficient quantity to form a paste. 
This com|)osition is to be rubbed over the stro|>, 
ind when <IrT a little water may be added. The 
oxalic acid having a great attachment for iron, a 
little friction with this powder gives a fine edge to 
the razor. _ 

•^ natiirai tlentifiice. 
The common strawberry is a natural dentifrice, 
and its juice, without any preparation, dissolves 
the taiiareous incrusutions on the teeth, and makes 
the breath sweet and agreeable. ^ 

To make glatt Jart look like china. 
After painting the figures, cut them out, so that 
none of the white of the paper remai(|^, then lake 
some thick gum-arabio water, pass it over all the 
figures, and place them dn the glass to taste: let 
them stand to dry for 84 hours, then clean ihrm 
well with a wet cloth betwixt the prints, and let 
them stand a few houi s longer lest the water shonid 
move any of the e<lges, then take white wax and 
flake white, ground very fine, and melt them to- 
gether: with a japanning brush go over all the 
glass above the prints; done in this manner they 
will hold water; or, boil isinglass to a strong jelly, 
and mix it up with white lead ground fine, and lay 
it on in the same manner: or use nut oil and flake 
white. For a blue ground, do it with white whx 
and Prussian blue, ground fine; for red, wstx and 
vermilion or carmine; for green, wax and verdi- 
eris; for a choeo(aie colour, wax and burnt umber 
iVf make artificial red coral branches, for the ett^ 
beUithment of grottos. 
Take clear rosin, dissolve it in a brass pan, to 
eveiy ounce of which add 9 drs. of the finest ver- 
milion; when stirred well togeth.r, choose the 
twigs and branchus, iteeled and dried, then take a 
(leiicil and paint the branches all over whilst the 
composition is wurm: afterwards sliape them in 
imitation of ntitur:*! coral. I'his done, hold *Jie 
branches over a rentle coal fire, till all is smoolh 
and even as if p<>lished. In the same manner while 
c^ral mav be pie|>ared with wl.ite lead, and black 
coral, with lamp-black. A grotto may be built 
with little ex|>eiise, of glass, cinders, jiebblcs^ 
pieces of large flint, shells, moss, stones, couiiti'r* 
teit coral, pieces of chalk, ke. all bound or cement* 
ed together with tlie above described cement. 
7 pi-epare luiir for toigt. 
Hair which does not curl or buckle naliurallt , is 
brought to it bv art, by first b-*iliug and ihrtt baking 
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it. \(\**T nnvin^|nrk'*«'. and unrtcd thchiiir,an(1 (lit- | 
ImiSi.mI it in pnrceU nccniflinf; to icnt^hs, roll them ■ 
tip »iii! 0". tif'iii ti>;lit flown u|Hm litlic cylindriuHl | 
iuKtniiiitMits, rillier of \iiiorl or Mirtlienwnre, a i 
guMrter i)f Mil inch lliick, ami hollowed a little in | 
(hi* Miiddle, c»llfd pi|K:ft; in wliicli slate they are ' 
ImK ill H put o%cr the fire, there to boil for about I 
t«ro lioni**. Whi-n taken nut let them i\ty\ and ' 
M'hon dried, spread f h(Mn on a dieet of brovw pi- 
)ier, cover thrni with another, and thus lend them 
ti/ tin* bukcr, who iiirtkiiig a enist ar>:und thnm of 
cimuiiM (iHHte, sctfi thrm in an oven till the oruat 
is about three-fdui-tlis h:ikcd. 

I'o lank't' viuc cantUeu. 

Place a diiz«'n wick;* on an ii*on circle, at equal 
disianceii, nvi*r a lar^e copper vi*is<;l, tinned and 
full of nichfd w:iK; pour a ladlefnl of the wax on 
the Icipt of the wickn. one after aiuKher; what the 
wink (liK-B not lAe, will drop into the vessel, which 
i:iiiMl lie kept warm by a pan of coals; continue 
tlii« proci-*!^ till (he caudles are as lni*ge as required. 
II" they anr wMhti'd of a pyraroi«1al form, let the 
t'n-^r llirre ludlcstul be poiinMl on at the top of the 
VI ii'k, thf I'xinh Ht the hi'i)(h1 of tlinre quarters ^be 
. fitih ut ImH', iin«* ihe sixili at a quarter; then lake 
them iliiMii li It, fiiid l:iy ihem beside each other in 
u riMilwr-beil iMlilcd in two topiVMM've their warmth 
and kei'p the wax snfl; then take them dciwn anil 
roll them une by one on a nrnoiAh table, and cut 
ufT the thick end as rctpiiretl. 

'I\ mtUce vtmh ttjrhtSy ^e. 

l^ake a quantity of rushes (jiirinj^ the season, and 

• strip olj^he skin fnnn tw i sidrs llu-nsif, leavinf; 

the piili hire. These, hi'iii*; quit** <ln, dip iheiu 

ill luellcd p-easi' )V|M-Mli-dly, :tnd a goiwl li;;ht for all 

tlie 1 Ml r poses of a faniily, may th«*ri-by beoblaimHf. 

it cotton yarn, without knrXs, be pn»cui*ed, aiid 
{MHM'il round a small stifk, the enils beinf; slightly 
twinird to{;ethKr, |ir<M**l candles may be made by 
st'pHr.tliiif; theK, ami dippiiij; them in the same 
kind of i^reav rviKtitedly; hut sufierin^ each stick 
i>f eaiitlles to cin)I a little between dip and (^ip. 
'Jo make tr\in»parent JUita for pttblic cloclci by 

night. 

The fi'^ireK,and all the other exUmal {Mats, arc 
filed to unan^le, so (hat they i^all not east a shade in 
the oblique ilirecti(ms of the bight. Two circles, the 
nnee«(r*ri(M\ theothrrintiM'ior, have twQ|^rof>ves be- 
hind, for ivcL'iv iiig two thicknesM's of |class, formed 
f»f several piivcs, the |>artH of which aiy Joined to- 
gelhiTwilh cenient beiiiiid the strips or little nnl 3 
(lia( form the figures; thus the jninin<;8 are not ri- 
kilde outside, lietween (he two glasises is a piece 
(if white cloth ^'htvh completely enclosed by the 
UL-ment cannot be allere<l bT time. To illuminate ! 
the truisprueut ]>ans, first let the dial be fixed by j 
its outer circle in a hole, made to fit it in tlie waif: | 
ihen, in the interval bt^ween the dial and the move- I 
ineiil, muke a moveable inclos>ire earning one or 
more reflevtors, acconling to the size of Uie dial, 
Ofiposite to one another, in onler that tlie rod may 
not cast a shadow; a pi{)e is placed above the 
lights, to convey away the tmokc and va|K)ur of 
the oil. The hands should be vaniished black, 
(hat they may ap|H;ar of the same colour by day 
and by iiiglil. 

The foitn of the box enclosing die movement is 
a globe, pr'>i»orti 'ueil to the size of the dial. The 
inuvement is carried by the dial, in order to have 
hut one focus uf the light; and then the centre of 
the dial reinMns opaque, and is varnislieil white for 
the dav-light. The light is fixed to a door m:«dc 
in the'globe, dimmelrically opiMSite to the centre 
of the dial, and a reflector it attached to the tame 

Uuor. 

To nutke grindtiona. 
Tiike of rifer uud, throe (tarts, of aeed lac. 



«rashp<l, one part; mix them over m fire in a foi, 
and firm the mass into the shape of a griodMwe, 
having a souare hole in the centre, "tx it onanuii 
^ itii liqueneil lac, heat the stone modentely, wni 
by turning the axis *t mav eatailr he fa: med i'lrto ai 
exact orbicular shape. Polishing grind itonessrs 
made oiilv of such san t as will nasa easily th^ol:^;''l 
fine muslin, in the proportion of two (laits of scri-! 
tonne of lac. This sand is found at ]6igiroauL Ii 
is comi»osed of small angular erystalline psnid':* 
ling-'d red with ii-on, two parts to one of blsck 
magnetic sand. The stone-cutters, instead uf 
sand, use the powder of a very hard granite call«i 
corune. These grindstones cut retr fasL Wlnrr, 
they want to increase their power tfiey throw n%* 
upon them, or let them oecaaionally toiic!i Uieed{« 
of a vitrified brick. l*hc aarae c>in|>nsitiiin ii 
formed ui>oii sticks, for cutting stones, shells, be. 
by the haiiiL 

Impm^^d cofee pot. 

Amongst the new I ari^ian inventions is a coEn 
pot const ructeil of three pieces: the first is s pUin 
boiler, over that is a do«ible f.lteror, and at the top 
is an Inverted coffee put, wliicli fits on exactli. 
Cold water is placed I'l the first vessel, and tlic 
cofiV-e in the fillenng-bo^. Under the whnle ii i 
spirit lamp, which in the coui'jse of five or s:x nii- 
nules cauiies the watiT to boil, thi; %a{H>ur arisiii>; 
fi-otu vihiuh complelelr salurattrs the coffee. When 
(he water boilsi, which is ttwtfrtMined by the di»- 
chHi-;;e of the vapour frcun the B|>uut of the invert- 
ed colfee pot, the whole machine is lifted fromlh< 
Ltinp, and completely inverted; so tliat the pot 
which was up|>ermost is at the bott>ini, and (be 
boiling w:i*er, which had 8|^t(irutc«1 the cofTee, 
^ows ihroiigti the filterer, clear, into v^hat was be 
lore the inverted ccrffce pot, wheit: in the 5|>aee u( 
two minutes it is ready for use. This mode iif 
pivparing ooftle is a saving of at least 25 {ler cent 
and it Si:cures the fine flavour of the tMrrrr.— In 
anothtT |»art of the service is a coffee roaster, of 
l^htNS, over another lamp of a long wide flame, 
i'hc rnustin*' retpiires about three minutes, aad 
even so small a quantity as an ounce may be thus 
pretuired. 

I'o vsuh and cletuiMe Uium*^ Ifc, 

La* the articles intended to be washed, lie as- 
sorted aecoitling to their qUHlities of fineness, and 
Saving done this, put them into, tlifff.retii vessels 
containing warm water, at the tem|ierature of 
about 100 or 130 deg. FnIii .; in this water dJssoln 
about one-thii'd or one-fourth of the soap which 
would be required to wash in the ontinaiy way, 
and to this a small quantity of |ieMi*i ashes must be 
ailded. The clo*hes being entirely oveivd with 
this liquor, let them I'emain in s<iiik for thirty-six 
or forty-eiglit hours, aUer which, thrj anr to be 
taken out uf the liqiio.<, and riiiseil well in clean 
cold wiiter, Kiv>ii|; them a slight wringing, so that 
but liule ot' the water may be retained in the 
clothes. . 

A boiler containing as much water as will eorrr 
the clothes, intended to b«> waslied at one 0|»eni- 
tion, is now to be heated to about 100 degrees 
Fahi'enheit, and the remaining ipuintity of soap 
(about two-Uiirds the sum use<t in all], with a lit- 
tle, pearl ashes, must now be ininvluccd. Wlien 
the soap ii sulficiently dissolved, the clothes may 
be put into the liquor^ taking care tiMl the finer 
articles are all kept by themselves, anil oi>erated 
upon first. The temperature of the liquor roust 
now be gradoally nisvd to the boiling poiut, dur- 
ing a s\iace of twenty minutes or half an houi, n<it 
taster; then let the whole boil for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, after which ihe first lot uf clothes may be 
taken out, and deposited in a vessi'i containing 
warm water. Iletaininp the lev from ihe first 
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Doil, now fill np the teisel with water, and then 
intriKliioe the next conrttrr kind of articles, anil 
opvmte up»n them as above. 

Thi5 clothes thus tn'ulcd are then to he carefully 
examined, and if any %|)ots remain, which seldom 
happens, they are to be wa^ihcd by the hand, g^iv- 
inj^ the whole a slifi^t rub in the common way. 
This process of boiling (contrary to the common 
prriddiee), will soeflcctiudly dislodge every greasy 
and diity |»art, that more thun ihrev-fourths of the 
bnsineas is effec*eil without any nibbing whatever; 
and the clothes are ultimately rcoderra perfectly 
dean, by merely rinsing in cold water. 
Jtemedies fir tooth-aehe. 
Take the inside of a nut nil, and put a small 
piece into the hollow tooih, which is to be remo\-ed 
and replaced by another hit, about every half hour, 
as h>ng as white matter comes away with the piece 
taken out. The above has been found not cmly a 
temjiorary but a permanent cure. 

jinothtT.— 'The following has been found very 
beneficial in allaying the tooth-ache: Take of tinc- 
ture of opium, rectified spirit <^ wine, each 3 ox. ' 
camphor, 6 dr«. opium, powdered, lA do. pellitonr 
of Spain, h oz. Macerate for eight days. A small 
piece of not or cotton is to be dipped into the 
tincture, and placed in the cavity m the aft'eetcd 
tooth. 

^nolAer.— Take a sheet of eommjn writing pa- I 
per, fold it into a conical form, and set the lar^r 
end of it on fire, collect the smoke (which will is- 
sue copiously from the smaller end), in a clean 
silver table spoon, and, when the paper is wholly 
consumed, a small quantity of oil will be found in 
llie spoon. Then make a pellet of convenient 
size, and, Having caused it to absorb as much of the 
H oil as will saturate it, put it carefully i;ito the ca- 
rious tooth. 

Especial care must be taken that the pellet is not 
loo larfce, for, if thnt circumstance be not attended 
to, in toroiug the pellet into the tooth, great part 
will be stjueezed out. 

AnMher. — The well-known lad^ bird, coccmella 
mp^empunciata^ possesses a peculiar virtue against 
, the tnoth-aelie. ** I was imlueed (says Dr irrede- 
riek Hirsoh, dentist to several German courts) to 
•ollect sonte of those insects, and, on repeated tri- 
als, I founfl it to exceed my expectations, antl I 
was so happy as to cure several persons speetlily 
and completely with tiiis small insect; finding my- 
self obliged' to repeat the remedy only in the cases 
of a few female patietKs. My method of proceed, 
ing was as follows: — I cruslied the insect between 
my thumb and fore-finger, and rubbed it between 
them till llieir points grew wanA. With tlie fore- 
finger and thumb thus prepared, I then rubbed 
both the affected pari of the gum and the aching 
touth; U|M>u which the i>ain, in every instance, ex- 
cept in the cases mentioned above, completely 
oeascd. 1 found, likewise, that the ineilicinal vir- 
tue of this insect was so powerful and <lurable, lliat 
mr fore-finger was capable of removing the tooth- 
acne for some days after, without crusliing an in- 
sect on it afresh, it is not to be ex|»ecteil, how- 
ever, tliat tliis insect, when ureserve<l dead, should 
^irtKluce the like effect; as then its internal parts, 
in which its virtue may be presumed chiefly to re- 
side, are wholly dried uii, leaving nc«thing but tlie 
wings and an empty shell." 

jiiiother, — Take a clean tobacco-pipe, place the 
bowl of it in the fire till red hot, put two or three 
|iincUes of henbane-seed into the bowl, over which 
put me broad [nirt of a common funnel, the IuIm> 
of the funnel a^inst the tooth affected, so that the 
sirukc arising ironi the seeil may enter. As often 
as the piiie gels cold, heat it afresh, and put in 
more seeu: contiuue tliis fur about a quarter of an 



hour, and the pain, if not alla^^'cd immediately, 
will soon cease. This is a certain cui-c (at least a 
relief for some years) for the tootli-acne. I'lte 
seed may be bought at any seed-shrp, and two pen- 
nyworth of it will sen'e'for twenty peiiple. Caw 
should be taken thatfLhe |>erson, after the pet fom^ 
ance of this operation, does not take cold; in ordt.: 
to prevent this, it hail better be |>erforfned shortly 
before the patient retires to rest. 

. Oil for waU'hmakert, 

Put some salad oil into a matrass, or one of the 
Florence flasks in which it is imiiorted, imd pour 
on it eight times its weight of spirit of wine; heat 
the mixture until it is n;ady to tnnl, then pour off 
the spirit of wine, and let it stand to cool. A 
portion of solid, fatty matter, called stearine, sepa- 
rates, and is to be taken away; and then tbe spirit 
is to be evaporated away in a' basin, or distilled in 
a glsss retort, until .only about one-fifth part is 
left; by this m ans the fluid part of the oil or 
elaine, as it is called, will be separated and depo- 
sited. This elaine ouglit to Unve tlie consistence 
of oil, be colourless, with little or no taste or 
smell; it should not discolour litmus paper, neither 
i^ould it- be easily congealable by frost. 
Croton piVt for coutiveneM. 

Dr Cole]r, of Chelteniiam, prescribes croton o%l 
in conjunction with Caslille soap and an aromatic 
This composition sits pleasantly on the stoAwich, _ 
and operates efficaciously on the intestinal canaL ' 
The following formula has been found very effica- 
cious in cases of obstinate cnstiveness: — Take of 
Castille soap, ^ drachm; oil of the seeds of the * 
croton tiglium, oil of cloves, each 9 drops. After 
lieing well blended in a marble mortar, and formeil 
into a pi*o|)er mass with liquorice i>owder, it is to 
be dividecl into 10 pills, two of which may be ad- 
ministered for*a dose. If this nuantily should iiol 
operate sufficiently on the iKiwels in the course of 
6 hours, one or two more may be given. The root' 
of the tiglium is considei'ed, by tlie native doctors 
of Amttoyna ami Hatavia, to be a s(>ecific for dropsy. 
In the Materia Medica of HindostHn, as much oi 
the shavings, or raspings, as can be taken up by 
the thumb and finger, is ilirected to l>e taki*n for a 
dose. The root is both a^ierient and iliui'vtic. 
iMfafnett in old piTtotu, 

This is usually Mccom|i»nied with confused 
sounds, and noises of vurioys kinds in the inside 
of the ear itself. In such crtnes, insert a piece of 
cotton wool, on which a verv little oil of cloves or 
cinnamon has been dropiKMJ; or which has been 
dipi>ed in (Mpial parts of aromatic spirit of ammo* 
nia, and tincture of lavender. The ear-tniiitpet 
ougnt likewise to lie occasionally uied. 
Ituliun cure fir thf etir-ache. 

Take a piece of the lean of mutton, ahoilt thi: 
size of a large walnu*, put it iitlo the fire, ami burn 
it f'lr some tune, till it becomes reduceil almost lo 
a cinder; (hen put it into a piece of clean rag^ and 
squeeze it until some moistuiv is expressMMl, whii-h 
must Im; drop{>ed into the ear as hot as the patient 
can bear it. 

J}r Babbington^M remedy far imligeMtion lUtendrU 
•with costiveneiB. 
Fake of infusifm of colum^<i, 6 oz. carbonate of 
potass, 1 drachm, compound linctuit* of gt-ntian, .) 
ditto. Mix. Tbive tablu-Kpo«>nsl'nl aix* to bu 
taken evety day ui noon. 

To remove inthgeaUon^ JitUulency^ and pttint of 
the Mtonuich nfitr voting. 
Take half a wine-glasslul of the tollowing mix- 
ture a quarter of an hour after iliuner:' -MNgiiesi t 
and carbonate o( soda, of each 4 drachms; spirit i 
of sal volatile, 4 druohms; and distilled or pui-e 
water, 1 pint. This also ii an excellent «:ui-e fur 
heart-bum, and may be takeu without i4ijiii-y nv 
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Ihe most Uelieaie oonntilutiont. It is »lso an ex- 
cellent mcilicine to promote sleep, for which pup- 
Dose a wine-<;1iissrii1 maj he taken at bed time. 
'Vke intaco in hydrophobia. 

In the New Monthly $Ui{pizine for October, 
1846. is the following: statement of the efficacy of 
the gtiaeo for the cure of the bits of a mad <log, 
published by the gentlcmnn who first made use of 
the ptunt in Soutli America, as an antidote to that 
nconrge t)f human nature^ hydrophobia; his words 
»re, " I shall simply state, that during myresidence 
in South America, I had frequent opjwrtunities of 
witnessing the direful effects of hydrophobia, with- 
r>ut having in any one cas^ that came under ray 
entXi (>een successful in itn cure by the usual modes 
prescribed in Europe. It fortunately occurred to 
me, t.tat the gtukco, so celebrated for curing the 
bite or sting of all Tenoroous snakes, might prove 
eqtudly efficacious in hydrophobic cases. ^ How fkr 
my idea was correct that an ana Agry existed be- 
Iween the virus of a serpent and that of a rabid 
dog, I leave to others to determine; bat such was 
my opinion, and I acted upon it in all subsequent 
cases with complete success. 

Mutton harm. 

The Journal des Connnissances Usuelles gives 
tlie following method of curing legs of mutton like 
hanv — It is necessar)' that the mutton should be 
very fat Two ounces of raw sugar must be mixed 
witii an ounce of common salt and half a spoonful 
of saltpetre. The meat is to be ra'jbed well with 
this, and then placed in a tureen. It must be 
beaten and turned twice a dav during thtve eon- 
aecutive flujsfl^ and the scum wdich comes from tJie 
meat having been taken off, it is to be wiped, and 
again rubbed with the mixture. The next day it 
sr^ould be again beaten, and the two operations 
o<ight to be repeated alternately during ten days, 
care being taken to turn the meat each time. It 
must be tlicn exposed to the smoke for ten days. 
These hams are et*niTaIly eaten cold. 

7 o make leitchen wegetahlet tender, 

Wlien peas, French beans, Sec. do not boil easily, 
It has usuhIIv been imputed to the coolness of the 
season, or to the rains. Thi* popular notion is 
tn*roneous. The difficulty of boiiinf them 80t\ 
arises trom an excess of gypsum imbibed during 
neir growth. To correct this, throw a small 
quantity of subearbonate of soda into the pot along 
witli the vegetables. 

T rannpUintinq tkntha in full growth. 

Dig a narrow trench round Uie plant, leaving its 
nx>ts in tlie middle in an isolated ball of earth; 
fill the trench with piaster of Paris, which will be- 
come hard in a (fivr minutes, and form a case to 
the hall and plant, which may be lifted and re- 
moved any where at pleasure. 

Freezing mLrtitre, 

A cheap and powerful freezing mixture may be 
made by pulverizing glauber*s salts finely, and 

Iilacing'i* level at the bottom of a glass vessel, 
^qual parts of sal ammoaiao and nitre are then tp 
Se finely powdered, and mixed togelher, and sub- 
■etiujntly added to the glauber^s salts, stirring the 
|»owder9 well together; after whiuh adding water 
S'lfficient to dissolve t*..e salts, a degree of cold will 
be prwiuced, fri'quently below Zero of Fahren- 
heit. Hut Mr Walker states, that nitrate of am- 
monia, phosphate of umIh, and diluted nitric acid, 
will on the instant pnxluce a reduction of tem- 
perutu*'e amounting to 80 defines. It is desirable 
tu reduce the tem^rature ot the substances pre- 
viously, if convenient, by placing tlie vessels in 
Witter, with nitre [lowder thrown in oocanionally. 
Method of clewing treetfrom womu, caterpillaro, 

L*he*fo]lowing method of drinng wormt, eatei> 



pillars, and all other sorts of inteeti, ftom treei 
lias lately been practised with tingulstr soeeeas. 
Bore a hole into the trunk of the tree, as &r u 
the heart; fill this hole with sulphur, and plaee ii 
it a well fitted plug; a tree of from four lo e^ 
inehes diameter, requires a hole lar^ eojiigi' ^ 
aUmit the little finger, and in the ssme pn>por <a» 
for larger or smaller trees. This will uswlh 
drive the inseets awar in the eourse of 4S bonr^ 
but uniformly facceeds, i)erha|>s sometimes after i 
longer period. 

On clearing feathert from their am mat aH 

Take, for every gallon of eiean vater, t pood 
of quick lime; mix them well toother; and; vbea 
the undissolved lime is precipitjitetl io fine powder, 
pour off the dear lime-water for ose, at the tine it 
IS wanted. Put the feathers to be cleaned iQtosM>- 
ther tub; and add to them a quantity of the dor 
lime water, sufficient to cover the ieathers short 
three inches, when well immersed and stirred 
about therein. 

The feathers, when Ihorou^l^ moistened, viB 
sink down, and should remain in the lime-wativ 
three or four days; after which, the foul liqsor 
should be separated from the feathers, by layiof 
them on a sieve, to drain. 

I1ie feathers sHould be aflerwarda well washed 
in clean water, and dried upon nets; the meshes of 
which should oe aboAt the nueneas of those of cab- 
bage-nets. 

The feathers must, from time to time, be shdua 
upon the nets: and, as they dry, they will &11 
through the meshes; and nre to be eollected, ia 
order to be beaten, as usual, for use. 

The admission of air will be serri^able in tLs 
^t7**ig; and the whole prooess will be completed 
in about three weeks. | 

The %'alue of the foregoing process was tested hj 
several samples of feathers, all of which were per^ 
fectly eleans«*i] from their animal oil; one parerl 
had been stoved for three days, hut still retained 
their unpleasant smell, which was completely re- 
moved by the lime-water. 

After the feathers have been cleansed and dried, 
the^ are put into a strong bag, like a bed tick, 
which is laid upon a stage, and beaten with loof 
poles, like broom-handles, until the featlien are 
perfectly light and lively. 

To taU meat. 

In the summer season, especially, meat is fi«- 
quently spoiled by the cook forgetting to take nut 
the keniels: one in the udder of a round of l>etrf,— 
in the fat in the mi<ldle of the round, — those nbonl 
the thick end of the flank, &c.; if these ai'e not taken 
out, all the salt in the world will not keep the meat. 

The art of salting meat is to rub in the salt ibo- 
roughlv and evenly into every part, and to fill all 
the holes full of salt where the kernels were takra 
out, and where the butcher's skewers wt;re. 

A round of beef of t(5 pounds will take a poaod 
and a half of salt to be rubbeil in all at first, and 
requires to be turned and rubbed ever}- <iay with 
the brine: it will be ix*ady for dressing in four or 
five days, if you do not wish it very salt 

In summer, the sooner meat is salted after it is 
killed the belter, and care must be taken to defend 
it from the flies. 

In winter, it will eat the shorter and tendem 
if kept a few days [according to the Icmperaturs 
of the weather) betore it is salted. 

In frosty weather, take care the meat is not fro- 
zen, and warm the salt in a frying-pan. The ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are equally unfavourable 
for the process of salting; in the former the meat 
changes before the salt can effect it; in the latter 
it is so hardened, and the juices are so congealed 
that the Mdt eannot penetrate it 
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If TOO wifih it red, nib it firtt with iiiltnetre, in 
the proportion of half an ounce and tiie like qiian- 
tltv of moist tugnr, to m pound of common Mlt. 

Vou may impregnate meat with a very agreeable 
Tcretable flaTOiir, by pounding lome sweet licriis 
and r ^on« witli the salt: you may make it still 
more relished by adding a little savoury spice. 
To ptJcie meat. 

Six pounds of salt, one p^uml of tugar, and four 
minces of saltpetre, boiled with four gallons of 
water skimmed, and aliowed to cool, forms a very 
stn>ng pickle, which will prcscnr^ Uny meat eom- 
pletely immersed in it. To eHcct this, which is 
irssentlal, either a heirvy hoard or a fiat stone rau6t 
lie bid upon the meat. The same pickle may be 
nsed rei»eatedly, provided it be boiled up ooca- 
aion-4lly with additional salt to restore its strength, 
diminiVlied by the eombination of part of the salt 
with the meat, and by the dilution of the ])ickle 
l»y the juices of the meat extracted, liv boiliiif^, 
the albumen ithich wouUl cause the pickle to spoil 
is coHgulxted and rises in the form ot scum, which 
must he carefuUv removed. 

An H-hone ol' 10 or 14 pounds weight will re- 
quire about three quarters of a iiouna of salt and 
•II ounce of moist sugar to be well rubbed into it — 
vrill he ready in four or five days, if turned and 
rubbed every day. 

The time meat requires salting de(>ends ui»on 
the weight of it, and how much salt is used. It' it 
be nibbed in with a heavy hand', it will be ready 
much sooner than if only lightly rubbed. 

N U. Dry the salt and rub it with the sugar in 
• mortar. 

I'crk requires a longer time to cure (in propor- 
tion to its weight) than beef: a leg of pork should 
be in salt eight or ten days; turn it and rub it every 
day. 

Salt meat should be well washe<l before it is 
boileil, esjieeially if it has been in s:dt long, that 
the liniior in which the meat is boiled, may not be 
too salt to make soup of. 

if it has been in salt a long time, and you think 
it will be too salt, wash it well in cold water, and 
ioak it in lukewarm water for a ctiuple of- hours: 
if it is very iait, la>; it in water the night before 
YOU intend to drcHS it. 

'j*ermuneta ami portable apparattu for punfying 

the atr. 

An ■pparatus for puriivine the air, on the prin- 
ciples sjl Guy ton Moneaii, iias been lately iiitro- 
dneed into several of the French hospitals whirh. 
]io»8e8ses the advantage of being iHinable, and of 
ivtaining its pmperties ftir a considerable time. It 
sonsists of a vessel of thick glass, containing about 
six decilitres (l^ wine pint nearly). The edge 
ot* the vessel, which is strong, is ground very ac- 
.-urateiy, and covered with a disk of glass, which 
seals it hermetically. 

This vesst.1 is fixed inn small plank, which sn{>- 
ports a frame of wootl,m the form of a press, and 
IS provided with a screw to raise or lower the 
]ilate of glass, in order to oi>en or sliut the api>a- 
ratus at pleasure. 

Topro<luce the disinfecting gas, iO grammes 
(1^ oz.) of black oxide of manganese, i>owdei-ed 
Mild ita^iseil througli a hair sieve, is nut into the 
v»?s»i.'i; art'.Twards one decilitre (l-6th of the ca- 
iyMcity)nf pure nitric acid, of 1.40 sjiecifio gravity, 
and an equal volume of muriatic acid, of i.l3 tpe- 
rifie gravity, is pounKi over iL" 

>\'hen tlie mixture \f made, the glass cover is 
pi-es^d stnmgly flown by means of the screw, care 
being taken that there is no dirt on the edge of the 
vessel lo pi-evcnt it from fitting dose. T»o-thirds 
of the vessel must al wrays be kei t empty to contain 
thesis. 



To ]mrify any place whatever. It ii sulfteient ti< 
onserew oue turn of the pressure screw, and to 
leaVe the api>aratiis open one or two minutes, ac- 
cording to the size of the place to be pnrifie<l: the 
expansion of the gas will be aoon perceived through 
the whole of the Hpartmcnt: the apparatus is then 
to be dosed. 

The effects of this apparatus will continue foi 
about six months, using It dailv: and when they 
cease, the vessel is emptied and washed out, and 
the ingredients renewed in tlic proportions indi- 
cated. 

This is of great utilitv in purifying the air of 
hospitals, prisons, workstiops, ftic. where the num- 
ber of Iters js, or any other cause, reiidera such a 
measure necessary. The only precaution the uae 
of it requires is, to avoid the spontaneous re8pir»- 
tion of tne gas imme<liately on its issuing from the 
vessel, whiui, without being dangenms, would be 
disaj^'eable. 

Similar apparatuses on a smaller scale are also 
made, whicn are enclosed in a box-wood case, and 
carried in the pftcket. 

•/f method of preoerving lime^wce. 

The juice having been expressed from the fruit, 
was straine<l, and )>ut intoquaiif l>ottles: these hav^ 
ing been carefully corked, were put into a iian of 
c >ld water, which was then by degrees raised to 
the boiling point. At that temperature it was 
kept fur half an hour, and was then allowed to cool 
down to the temperature of the air. After being 
bottled for 8 months tlie juice was in the state of a 
whitish, turbid liquor, with the acidity, and much 
of the flavour of the lime; nor did it ap|>earto have 
undergone any alteration. Some df the juice, which 
had been examined the year before, and which had 
since only been again heated, and carefully bo^ 
tle<I, was still in gooil condition, retaining much of 
the flavour of the recent juice. Hence, it ap|>ears 
that by the application of the above process, the 
addition of rum, or other spii*it, to lime or lemon 
juice, may be avoided, without rendering it at all 
more liable to spontaneous alteration. 

BalMamc and anti-piitrul vinegar. 

Take rue, sage, mint, rosemary, and Uvendes, 
fresh gathered, of each a liandfiil, cut them small, 
and put tliem into a stone jar, |>our upon the herbk 
a pint of the iK'St white-wine vinegar; cover the 
jar close, anil let it stand 8 days in the sun, or near 
a fire; then strain it oft*, and dissolve in it an ounce 
of camphor. This liquid, Hpri^kled about tlie 
sick chaml>er, or fuini>^te<l, will much revive iht 
patient, and prevnl the attendants from receiving 
infection. 
I'''or bittt and 9ting9 of nndll reptilet and innectw. 

The local (lain proiiuced by the bites and stingj 
of reptiles and insects, in g%rner<il, is |;;iv»tly re- 
lieved by the following Hjiplication. Make n lotion 
of five ounces of distilled water, and one ounce 
of tincltii'a of opium. To be aiiplied immcnliately. 

^inottyn'. — .Nlix .'»^ ounces of distilled water, and 
^ an ounce of water of ammonia. Wakli the pait 
reiK'ateilly with this lotion until the pain abates. 
On soficninq- cast irony by Air StHcktand. 

** There Ims been a method lately diMTi^t^ix-'d, Ui 
make cast metal V}(l and lualleubi ; and there aru 
already many lai'ge manutact iries put up Inv this 
verv iin(>ortant process. I have visited one of 
them in Liondon, and witnessed the ciiei-ntion. 
Tlie metho<l consiKls, in placing the cast metul in 
a case or pot, along witu« and siimtundiMl by, u 
soft, red (H'e, i'ound in Ouiiiberjand, and other 
pans of FiUgland. The caM'S an* then put into a 
common oven, built with fiiv-briiks, and Hiihoiit 
a chimney, where they are heated with coal or 
coke, placed upon a fire-grate. I'he doors of the 
OTto are doted, and but a alight draft of air pt»i 
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mittcfl iinfliT the grate; und thus n re}inil>r heat is [i On the mmnt of fffenerUing or ertinfmat'Jn^fn 
k'.'.[\t U|i, for ih'^ space of M^vvn days, or two | in ateam hoat9, bv profe999r Roiten Han. 

H«:ck«, Jt'jH'ndinj; on the ihicknvBS hik'I wfi|;ht of i In the firtt place, the flues and the funuw »; 
the c:iAt'ni);s. The cnsfB are then taken out, and ji lie lo •ituateil, that the wood work can in i7&> 
■iitri'nMi t'l coot, ami the hanlcut cast metiil it, hy || he set on f»r«* by them. In the lecnnd phce." 
Ihe (ip«'i-alioi), n'DiliMvd m soft and malleable, that j means of a capacious pamp to be wcMrkinl \rfiit 
It mav lie weMed io;;t'tliiT, or, wln-n in a cold state, ;i (.Mifcine, and otner pnmps in different psrtarfii 
Ih'IiI into Mimctst any shape by a Irmimer or vice. | ^esM.*!, ta be worked hy the crew and |>a»«s;>^ 
III lhi4 inantiei: :ii-e' all articles, such as harness' torrent of water m if;)! t in a few mnmeiitii,St'« • 
buckles, bridle bitH, horso aIiih-"*, and even nails, • aid of hoses and fiipes, be directed upon the ii I 
made tont;b and niiilleahli;. Ca^t horse hhotis, i\ It wonid be highly important to have alio I'r 
sub Milled to lliii pntrcHs, have, ntter bring worn ;' number of Icarhcr tire buckets hung up in m r- . 
CMii bv the artion of the. horses' feel, been con- I. ]»ropriate place, and kept in ortler; also, IwU*- ;. 
▼eiied into |>(-.iiknivi>% and other arliclcs of cut-;| witJi rapes attached to them, to draw up wati?:' 
lery, ofa MipiTioripiality. 1 have proc^ivd as|»eci- | hand. The crew atioiihl be trainctl to oir r* 
men of the red oiv inc.-d in ihin valuable process j pumps, tlie hoses, and the bucket.8 lnrdra«iii{;«- 
toget'.AT with a few articles of the hanlest cast ij ter. If adue degree of «liacipline wercefttabliKr. 
irxiii, which have been sid'iened, and nriidered per- jj amnn^ them, the efforts of the paaftenpcn ix 
fectly inidleablt.*. Thn^i' casting, however, which | a khi take the same direction; ao tiiat their rai 

are made from pig irrin containing the smallest; ^ '* • — ' '- -»•-—*-—» .*_ _ i 

portion of carbon, nee the best a'lapted for con- i 
version into inMlleable inin: the only t^tfect pn>- I 



■rai- 



bers would tend to diminish the danger, iiUfsJ 
of n-ndering it greati^, 
I'hen; should be at least four g;ood hand pns;e, 



dnt'cd by the introduction of the i*ed orv., along i| two forwanl and two aft, l^eaides tlie puoipto 
with the metal, it to deprive it of its carbon. ** |, wrought by the engine. From tliis pump, vk:^ 

The Cumberland red ore is, it uppeari, found i; could always be used when the fire should Dtf a 
in various pai-ts of the IMaiid of (Treat ISrilaiii, and !| so situated as to incapacitate the niachiiierr, m 
there are, undoubtedly, several varieticsof iron ore I, iron pi|)es shjuld proceed, one to the t'orw«i!,i!M 
In the United Slates, uhivh will answer the sam : | other to the alter part of the boat; to these pii-M 
puqiosc. The Cumberhiiitl ore is pixibably an ar- i; there should be laiye coeka with hoMS peniintKi« 
gillaceous nxide of irfHi. The Ilemalclic iron ore, ij attached, of length auflficieiit to cunimand ik 
which consists of oxide of iron, sih-x, and alumine, |' greater part of the lioat. Kach hose ahouid aUan 
has Ihhmi Huee4*s!{fiilly uhciI in Kngland, but as it is j! lie keiit upon a n:el; so that on the captain's eifis! 
a very bani substance, the ilitliculty of riilucing it (j an onier to work the fire pump, either mipi fat 
to powdi'r, ill sunicieiit <{uantiiie(t, i% a bar to its ! immediately ready for use, an«l the water spo 
employment in the Urge way. The ocliery red l! ing, from the terminating pi|>e, l<e under tbc ^ 
oxide of iron (red-(H'lire) is known to abouiul j| rection of one of the crew, who ajiuuld be traina' 
in many of the states, and is, pi*obably, similar lo i for that purpose, to kiu<w his post, and cicrfoRftfav 
that of Cumberland The Hog-ore, so abundant jj duty with bkill and agility, 
in ^ew Jt-rsey, and in many other places, would 
hi', liki-ly to uiiiiwer the jiurposc, when nut oonlu- 
uiiiated' by phobiiliate of iron. 

JSljErfU mare, 

Ai-tieles of food, most likely to produce night- 
mare, are cucumbers, nuts, apples, and all such 
tbiiig5 an gi'iierally pifnluce flatulence. The pa- 
roxvsiii of nigbt-niare di>esnot always immediate- 
Iv follow the eating any improper food, but some- 
times several days elapse betorv its attack. In 
this ease it is easier to foresee, and rofifce«|uently 
to piX'Veiit it. The >igns by which iis approach 
may be known, are i'mukuuI drowsiness, disiigreeti- : 



Hemetly fir Jituc. 
I'ake of catechu, in powder, simarouba btrk, 
I cinnamon, each *2 dr. boiling water, 1 pinL Ma- 
I cerate for 4 hours in a c<ivered vsaci; strain. Nov. 
I Uke otf the strainetl liquor, 7 oz. compound tia»> 
I ture of cardamoms, 1 oz. opium confection, 1 *. 
I NLikc into a mixture, of which take two tabb>- 
I spoonsful 4 times a day. Excellent in fluxes of fcU 
,' kinds. 

JJifsefitery and Mioit* tSaardere, 

The nietiical (pialities of pulverized charcoal 

arc daily developing themselves. In addition tt 

its value in bilious disorders, two ounce* of ihe 

ble dreams, and diNtiirbeil Nlrep, with winil in the , charcoal, bailed in a pint of fivsh milk, nav be 

stomach and bowfh. In tins case iiiiiYiediate I'e- ! taken in <loses of a wine-glassful, bv adults, c%if* 

iitd 
the 



oourne should be lud to ihe carbonate of smia, or ,! two hours, in the most obstinate dysenterr, uiit: 
to either of the following draughts, which may be rejief is imparted, whicli has uot tailed to*be t^R 
taken at lied-iiiiie: — Mix togetlier lU grains of 



carbonate ot soila, 3 diitclims of comiiound line- { 
t>iii* of caniainoms; 1 dradnu of simple syrup; 
and 1 oz. of tNr|ipertuint water. 

^inother. — Slix together 10 grains of prepared 
ammonia; 1 drachm of tincture of capsicum; 1 
draeliiii of syrup of saH'ron; and 10 dracbins of 
einnamon water. — Should these medicines nut pro- 
iluce any relaxation of the bowels, ii will be ne- 
cvsft-u*} the follow ing leoriiiiig lo lake a dose of 
some of the ne .(I-hI purcing s:dls, or what will an- 
swer eipiaity well, the follow ing aperient draught: 

jifiothtT. — Mix togt-lhtr 13 grains of luagne^ia; 



effect in almost every instance. It is harmless, an*} 
the experiment may be safely tried. Charc-ou 
made from maple wood is the fitu*st for tltis iMir- 
pose. 

Fine Mack colmr. 
** Take some cMuiphor, and set it on fire; from 
the flame will aiMse a very dense smoke, whirh 
might be collected in the same vay as the lanj">- 
black, in the manufactories of that article. As I 
have not' reqiiiivd mqi^ at a time, I ha\egener:*l!v 
cfdiected it on a vrnnnion saucer, by holiling i! 
over the flame. This black, mixed with gum sua- 
bic, is far 8U|>erior to any India ink I have e%« r 



15 gniifis ot rhubarb jaiwiler;. 8 p«ins of carlMi- i seen impoited; I have also used it gromid in oil.'' 

MinitUutx* painters, who use colours in sin»il 

j (piHiililies, soiiietinies obtain a most beaiiiifnl and 

! iH'rfcei black, by using t^ e buttens which fonit ><•) 

\ the snuft' uf a candle, when alln%bed lo bum in«- 

> disturbed. The»e are made to fall inin u snuill 

thimble, or any olhcr convenient vcsavl wliich i'a?) 

be immediately covered with the thumb, to «-»- 

elude Uie air. This is fouud to be perfectly frr« 



iiate of s<hIh; 1 ilriichni ot simple synip; and U 
drachniH \if jjtepnermin). wati-r. — To ihobc itersfins 
who HIV fKibilHuhy huUy\:l to iiiglit>man>, wu would 
Hd\is<' ibe fn-ipieiit it'peiilion of one or other of 
the drangbis, for several nights in succession; af- 
trr wtiieli the a(>crient draught may be taken if 
»eceA*uii'y; und coitivcncbs is in all cases lo be 
avoided.' 
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from greMe, tiid to ponett ereiy deartble qua- 
lity. 

IWrheumaHc gout, 
^ The foUowins; medieine, presoribed by Dr Bail- 
lie, has alwayi been found to suceeed in remriving 
rfaeumatie gout, and in allaying ihe general excite- 
naeiit of the brain and nervous tystem, which uiii- 
fonnly accompanies it: — Talce of oanii>lioratcd 
mixture, 7 drachma, infusion oi rhubaro, 5 do. 
liuoture of henbane, 4 a dmehm, sub-oarbonRte of 
|M>tass, 10 gtains. Mix for a draught. ' To be 
taken two or three tiniea a day, particularly the 
lust thing at night 

H'luh leather mtkr iMMlcoo/f .-r-In several in- 
itances, the best effects liave occurred from wear- 
ing WHshing leather over flannel, as a preservative 
aniust the oonseauence of those exi>osures to which 
all ar? more or less liable. A waistcoat of this 
malf rial will, in many caseSj supersede the neces- 
sity of, and prove a more effective barrier against 
«old, than a great coat, and oflcn even after the ea- 
tablisLmept of a rheumatism which refuses to give 
vay before the most |)owerful medicine, clotiiing 
Jie parts affected with leather will almost imme- 
diately effect an easy cure. 

Droffjf, 
, The fbHowinj^ receipt was given to the late 
eountest of ShaUesburv by tlie prior of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Corbie, in Ficardy. 

Take of broom-seed, well powdered, and sifted, 
1 drachm. Let it steep twelve hours in a ^lass and 
a half of ^mI rich white wine, and take it in the 
morning, fasting, having first sliaken it so tliat the 
whole may be swallowed. Let the patient walk 
jfter it, if able, or let her use what exercise she 
^n without fatigue, for an hour and a half; after 
which, let her take 3 oz. of olive oil; and not eat 
or drink any thing in less tlian half an hour at\er- 
wards. Let this be repealed every day, or once in 
three days, and not oAener till a cure is effected; 
and do not let blood, or use any other remedy dur- 
inc the course. 

Nothing can be more gentle and safe tlian the 
operation of this remedy. • If the dropsy is in the 
body, it discharges it by urine, without any incon- 
venience: if it IS between the skin and flesh, it 
causes blisters to rise on the legs, by which it will 
run off; but this does not hapi>cn to more than on*; 
in thirty: and in tliis case no plasters must be used, 
out apply red cabbage leaves. It cures dropsy in 
pvegnant women, without injiuy to the mother or 
tiiild. It also alleviates asthma, consumption, and 
disvrdera of the liver. 

Prevention of fire in theatret. 

In consequence of trie frequent occurrence of 
fires in tliealres, particular precautions have been 
Uken witli the theatre of tlie Port St Martin, at ! 
Paris. A thick wall of hewn stone separates the 
audience part from the scenic part of the house; 
all the doors in it are of iron, and may be shut in- 
•tanlly in CMse of fire; finally, the insulation of the 
afiectHtors from the sta^ is mailc perfect by means 
of u screen of plates ot iron, which fiills down be- 
fore ihe stage. This screen, which weighs between 
i,2i» and 1,S00 pounds, is easily worked by two 
men, and shdes up and down upon guides, so as 
readily to take its place. Besides these pivcau- 
tif>iis, reservoirs of water are establislked in the 
-oof, which may be connected, when necessary, 
with vessels of com pr^Ased air, and made to throw 
a powerful jet over a very large part of the build- 

^ Tanning, 

A tanner, named Kiipediiis, of Hem Castel, on 

ibe MoK'llc, has discovered a new siiecies of tan 

urojier for dressing leather. It is the plant known 

by the name of bilberry or whorUeberrrt (vacoini- 

> A 



um myrtihis or myrtiOit,} which liinuld be gather- 
ed in spring, because at tnis season it dries mor^ 
readily, and is more easily ground. Three pounds 
and a half of this tan sufAce for dressing a pound 
of leather, while six pounds are requin'ofrom the 
oak to produce tlie same effect. By this new pro- 
cess, tanners can gain four months out of tlie linio 
required for prefiaring strong leathi^r. A com- 
mission having been appointed at Treves to ex- 
amine the leather so preparetl, rcimited, that ther 
had never seen any as good, and that every pair 
of shoes made therefrom lasts two months more, 
than what arc manufactured from common leather; 
that the skin of the neck, which it is difficult to 
work, becomes strong and elastic like tliai of the 
other paits. The slinib should not be pulled up, 
but cut with a l^ill, to obtain the r*.*pro<Iuctinn of 
tlie plant the following year. When cut, damp 
does not dcterionite it, which is not the case with 
oak bark, which loses ten per cent of its value by 
beine wetted. 

Msinod of obtaining rotet of all kindt twice in the 

jfear. 

The following directions, by M. Douette Rivharw 
dot, are to enable the amateur to gather as fine rr>scs 
in September as lie did in the pri'ceding June:— < 
1. Immediately after the first flowering, the slirub 
is to be deprived of ev':ry leat, and those brandies 
which have borne nises cut, so that only two or 
three buds shall remain. Tlie cutting of the weak- 
er branches may be in a leas degree. If the weather 
be dry when the leaves are removed, it will be ne- 
cessary to thoroughly water the stem, for several 
days, with the rose of the watering-pot: in this 
way the sap will not be ari-ested. ^. 1 hen the 
brush is to be used, and the roiie tree well cleansed 
by it, so that all niouldiness hhhil disappear: this 
o^ierauon is very easy alter an abundant rain. 3. 
'Ihe earth about the rose tree is to be disturbed, 
and then twenty-four sockets of calves* feet are tr; 
be placed in the earth round the ':*ein, and aboi t 
four inches distant from it. The hoots i>f young 
calves are the best, and give a vivid colour and 
agreeable perfume to the roses. These are to be 
idaced with the points downwards, so that the cbps 
shall be nearly level with the surface of the earth, 
and the plant well surrouiuled. This operation is 
to be repealed in the November following. These 
hoofs, dissolved by the rain or the waterings, form 
an excellent manure, which hastens the vegetation, 
and determines the reproduction of flowers. 4. 
Two waterings per week will suffice in ordihsr>' 
weather, and they should be made with the rose 
of the watering-pot, so that the houfs may ^e filled; 
but, if the atmosphere is dry, it will be necessaiy 
to water the plants every evening; and in the lat- 
ter case it will be necessar)', from time to time, to 
direct tlie stream of water on to the head of tlie 
tree. 

Gooteberry and atrrant teine*. 

The following methml of making superior goose- 
berry and currant wines is recommended in a 
French work: — For currant wine, eight pounds of 
honey are dissolved in fifteen gallons of boiling 
water, to which, when clariited, is added the juice 
of eight pounds of red or white currants. It is 
then fermented for twenty-four hours, and twv 
pounds of sugar to cveryHwo gallons of water are 
added. The preparation is afterwards ciarifieil 
with the whites ot eggs and cream of tartar. — For 
gooseberry wine, the fruit is gatheretS dr)' when 
about half ripe, and then pounded in a mortar 
The juice, wlieii properly strained ihrougli a can- 
vas Utg, is mixed wiih sugar, in the propimionof 
three [lounds to eveiy two gallons ol juice. It is 
then left in a quiet state for fifteen da) s, at the ex- 
uiratioQ of which it is carefully poured off, aad 

a /t 
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■l.^r■ . n«K >r ^e^-IlH. or 
Mf ■« •«■ -.»T >'rfi"ctly fi: 

. »'-ii. \ ■^*" 01* fwo- 

•s-.. i^ rn*:^ 'r 'hi flinch' 

.:«..<:« .^ -. r >e h*«^!, 

; ^ •#■ ■•" *if*^:.**: l-fic*.h t-^ 

^-^ . m JL v- ' >y i'.« own 

^ . -T V t f-tfcl'. !"^PW Willi 

-. .v Vf'n »«f d, ami 
t" ■-■i !i 'le |H'r- 

-f '. A-'H lIlMt lIlH 

-K^r-f !*«», in^tCrU-1 

■.*•.■• •V'il: l'» pivvenl 
-; «rS!':^ wliite |v«|tor 
. . .%■ , '■■ .»f" »»ie*i a lemper*- 
. ../% ,; ;•-.•. ly, thtfv iir«' llien fit 

. •■!.;. zt.l r^r-^ji-V /*«/ com- 

' , ,-•».:; !^fsli of a hiillo*-k of 

1 ' i;-: . • ' * f 'ii><»' * li.« luboMr, 

. s. 1 : VI i ; I . ill iMi ^i I t .uy up . in 

;-•< IV* (Mhr.T krni of fm-nl; 

>: A* «'j»:ly digckU'd as that of 

.n' ''t jHTs-tn^ rrcnvenng 

t,i ■ '»y ..'*vu b^ ijiven to fe- 

•■« • .- tk «txv'\ but it affunls 

1.1 « • ■*."'*Ji '^f l)ic »mir Hnimul 

•'*v.- ^i; .»f It i« lighter than 

■1 . . « ^! <*i..»u « th'* lea« di»- 

K » \ ^'.il i« a TtT*" suitable 

■ 

.. • ■:' 4!l infit it is the least 

^ l^ ■■* ?"p.-»in the stomach. 

■■ i-Ttosix years, and 

.« .1 \, ■■.!!. »»t meat. It is of 

ii ■ -v" " -nim'SS of beef and 

V •." '.;• Ill pill itf mmifm, 

'- > . - "C a'ld i"0ru1uci\e to 

■• d *rstiiMi. The ln*ad 

■ .'i«c«ted of the skin, 

^c. oil »04-juiit of the 

* ■■■•.triiiTe. 

; «< nvittoti; but it is 

*. • d:*iicate stomachs. 

.* ,>:.i-mi'\l by many, 

. ■ " "1 "I \ii th ' riesh of 

1 " v\\ manner. 

«v.,ii;i.il iiiMiriithmrnt; 

. • i-i prnpoMy fed, 

.. .* v-'.v air and e\ervise. 

. ..w * •».••:!$ is both hard 

» . "^^ ■•..". Pivk is [Mii'tii-u- 

'^ «*. •I.* ar\' liable to any 

» V •».'*? '|ir>werhial, thai 

*■ -v '^ US di|^>«lton: but 

*• . ..V I Vmii^Ii a dram may 

« ,.*- t^.tr CMts of the sto- 

' ;.i.' ^..vS, and of course to 
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A «,v t «■<'■'?>. c kind of rarat, and 
■. I X '. VI il\«.i t.*rdu'(. It iathequali- 
, *,.*.■.•' »»!«*» tbtl dio liSrci lH*comc ri^id, 
« J %t«%«> t^'«> ><*'^* dilBcull of dig«it on; and whea 
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to this Is added loiokinj;, the he^ of the ehirw* 
occasions the salt to cono«:iitnite, and the fat betvea 
the muscles soroetirnes to become ntncid. | 

BiiCfin is also uf an iiiiligrstibie quality, sadr f 
apt to turn raneid on vreNk aiomachs; bat W'i^ I 
ill health it is an excellent food, especially vW: | 
nseil with fowl or real, or even eaten with ptsi I 
cabba^s, nr rauliflowera. 

Goai*9 Jleth is hanl nnd indigestible; bnt ^br \ 
of kttls is tender, as well aa delicious, aod allio ' I 
goofl nourishment. 

Y^f^n^ or the flesh of deer, and that of biTrs 
is of a nourishiii"^ ipi.-dity, but is liable to the r> 
ronrenience, that, though much dispoic'l t-? ^ 
treicency of itself, it mu»l be kept for a little ttk 
before it becomes tcniler. 

Tht blo*iii of aiiimalt \% U9ei\ as an alimtw if 
the common people, but ther could nor IrNi'tq- 
sist upon it unless mixed witfi oatmeal, dec: f r ; 
is not very tnl»iblc, alone, by tli^- di^stivc piwr:^ 
of the human stomach, and therefore cannac {•nr-. 
nourishing. 

•V/iYJt is of very different crknaiiitence in difffK 
anim:ds; but that of enws lK:(iig the kind Ui^Vin 
liiet, is atpn'Si'ut thcuhject of our attention. MHi, 
where it agrei'«uiih llie stomach, atfirds eiMkkc. 
nourishment for those who Hre weak, and eai>c 4 
d:gfst oilier aliments, it doei not readily btcMt 
piilnd, but it is apt to becoaie ttiur on the stonuck 
Mild thence to produce flatulence, heart-bum, :' 
Rri{>es, and in some constitutions a loi^sciiess. Tk» 
beMt milk is from a row at three or four vearsflc 
»%t\ about two months afier producing aealt, 1: 
is li:^hter, but more waicr\-, than the railk of shtep 
and goats; while, on the other hitiid, it is nuve 
thick and heavy than ihe milk of as9os and m»n\ 
which are next in consistence to human railk. 

Chi account of the arid which is ^-nerated aftti 
dif;esiion, milk coa!;ulates in all sinmaelis; butthe 
caseous or cheesy part is agiaiii dis»olvt.'d bribe di- 
gestive juices, mill rendered fit for the |'iuri>osn 
of nuirition. It is imprxl(»'^^ to i.-;«t acid subaljuier* 
with milk, as these would tend to prevent iliedae 
digestion of it. 

Cttam is veiy nuurisliing, but, on account of iti 
fulness, is difficult to be dij^'t^ted in weak 8toraa.-bi 
Violent exei-cise, niter ealiiij; it, will, inaiiuk 
time, convert it into huller. 

Hiitti'.r. — Some writer* inveij*h against tSe use 
of biiller MS uiiiver«.-tlly |>eniicioil»; but thrviiiij;!! 
with eijiial rea«:fHi condeinii all Te^t^ble oilC, %\ueh 
form a cuiisidenilde p.ii-t of diel in the s luthcr: 
eiiniiites, uiit| seiMu to liaxe been beiieficiMllv io- 
teiided tiy nature for that purpose. liiiiirr.'jike 
evei'v other oily siibvtaiice, h.is dMublless a ivhvin^ 
quality, and it* 1«hi^ retained in iIh* stomach, is lia- 
ble ti. become rancid; but, if eaten in mofientioo. 
il will not proihive tlmse et^'ecis. It is, ImwenT 
impi'o|Mr in hilioiK c<)ii6tituii(ins« l^he wor*! eon- 
setpient-e prodnoed by biitc.'r, when eaten wijli 
bnrati, is, that it obstructs the disehainr^of Lbr v» 
liva, ill the act of innKlicaticm or i-hewing; by wliir!i 
means the tood is not so easily digesleil. I'o ub 
viale this effect, it wiiuld be a coiiuneiiduble prac- 
tice at hn*akfaNt, first lo eat some dry bread, and 
cheW it well, till the salivary {;laiids were exliunst 
ed, and alUTuanls to cat il wiih biiltei*. Ur du'^c 
means such a quantity of sidiva nii^hl be cMrrii<i 
into ttie sloinai'h as would be sufrieieiit for the pur- 
pose of digi.'stioo. 

Cht'est IS liketA^ise reprobated by many as es- 
tremely uiiwhole.sDme. It is doubtless not'easy oi' 
digestion; and wIkmi e;iten in a great quaiitily,'iiia,i' 
overload the stoniach; but if Utken bparing'ly, in 
tenacity may Ik' iliiisolved t>y the digebiive juiccN 
and it may yield a wholesome, though not %ciy 
nouriahiog cliylc. Toaatet) eheeie la agreeable i» 
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mott palates, bnt It is reiKleretl more indigestible 
oy th:it process. 

Fbw^.— The flesh of binis differs in qualitr ac- 
ourding tn the food on whieh they live. Such as 
f^isi\ upon rrain and berries, afford, in general, 
goo«1 noucisnment; if we f»xeept geese and ducks, 
^hich are hard of digestion, espeeialiy the former. 
A young hen or chicken is tender and delicate 
t'nod, and extremely well adapted where the digfes- 
tire powers are weak. Bnt of all tame fowls, the 
capon is the roost nutritious. 

Turkew, &c. — ^Torkeys, as well as Guinea or 
India fowls, afford a substantial nutriment, bnt are 
nut so easy of digrestion as the common domestic 
fowls. In all biras those parts are tlie most firm, 
which are most exercised: in the small birds, 
therefore, the wings, and in the larger kinds the 
te^y are commonlv the most difReult of digestion. 

fniil fiwU.-^TUe flesh of wild birds. In gene- 
ral, though more easily digested, is less nourishing 
than that of quadm|/eds, as being more dry on cc- 
enunt of their almost constant exerci^. Those 
birds are not wholesome which subsist upon worms, 
liisocts, and fishes. 

Eff^. — ^The eggs of binIs are a simple and 
wholesome aliment Those of the turker are su- 
perior in all the qualifications of food, liie white 
of eggs is dissolved in a warm temperature, but 
by much heat it is rendered tough and hanl. l*he 
Vfilk contains much oil, and is higtilT nourishing, 
nut has a strong tendency to putreAction; on which 
recount, eggs are improper for people of weak 
^omaehs, espeeiHily when they are not quite fresh, 
liggs boiled tiard or fried are difficult ot digestion, 
aira ire rendered sitll more indigestible by the ad. 
dition of butter. All eggs retjuire a sufficient 
quantitT of salt, to promote their solution in the 
stomach. 

J'IffA, tho^h some of them be light and easy of 
digestion, afilord less nourishment than vegetables, 
or the flesh of quadrupeds, and are, of all the ani- 
mal tribes, the most disposed to putrefaction. Salt 
water fish sre, in general, the best; but when salted, 
though less disposed to putrcsccncy, they become 
more difficult of digestion. Whitings andflounders 
are tiie most easily digested. Acid sauces, and 
picklef, br resisting puiri'faction, are a proper ad- 
dition to fish, both as ther retanl putrcsceiicy, and 
sorrcct the relaxing tendency of butter, so gene- 
rallr used with this kind of aliment. 

Oyttera and cochlea are eaten botli raw and 
dressed: but in the former state tiiey are i)rcri:i*a- 
ble, because heat dissipates considerably their iiu- 
Irilioiis {virts as well as the salt water, which pro- 
motes tiieir digestion in the stomach; if not eaten 
verv spMrin;;ly, tliry generally pn>vc laxative. 

JSitiMvles and peiixmnhlcf are fnr inferior to oys- 
ters, both in point of digestion and nulriine'nt. 
Sea muscles ure by some supposed to h*: of a poi- 
sonous DUliire; '»ut though this opi* " is not mueh 
counlenaiictMl by <'X{>er>enc(', the MUrst way is to 
t'jkt Iheni with vinegar, or some other vegetable 
acid. 

hyead. — At the head of the vt>getahle class 
Mands bread, that article of diet which, from ge- 
neral iMe, hns received tlie name of the staff of 
life. Wheat is the grain chiefly used fur the pur- 
pose in this c'juiilry, and is among the most nutri- 
tive of ail the farinaceous kinds, as it contains a ■ 
i;rent deal of starch. Bread is vei7 properly ealen \ 
ti'ilh animul food, to correct the disposition to pu- ' 
trescency; but is most exi>cdienl with such articles 
of diet as contain much nourishment in a smiill 
bulk, because it ihcn ser^'es to give the stomuch a 
|>ro{>er degree of ex^ixnsion. But as it pro<luces a 
slimy chyle, and disposes to oostiveness, it ought 
uot to be eaten in a ! irgc quantity. To render 



bread easy of digestion, it ougnt to be well fer- 
mented and bake<l, and it neve, should be used till 
it has stood fwenty-four hours after beinjg; taken out 
of the oven, otherwise it is apt to occrsion various 
complaints in those who have weak stomachs; sueh 
as flatolenee, heart-bum, watchfulness, and the 
like. The eostom of eating butter with bread, 
hot from the oven, is compatible only with very 
strong digestive powers. 

Paatry^ especially when hot, has all the disad- 
vantages of hot bread and butter, and even buttere«l 
toostj though the bread be stale, is scarcely Infe- 
rior in its effects on a weak stomach. Dry toast, 
with butter, is bv far the wholesomest breakfast 
Brown wheaten bread, in which there is a good 
deal of rye, though not so nourishing as that made 
of fine flour, is both palatable and wholesome, but 
apt to become sour on weak stomachs. 

Oa/«, barleiff and rice. — Oats, when deprived 
■ of the husk, and particularly barley, when pro- 
I periy prepared, are each of them softening, and 
' afford wholesome and cooling nourishment. Rice 
likewise contains a nutritious mucilage, and is less 
used in Great Britain than it deserves, both on ao- 
eount of Its wholesomeness and economical utility. 
The notion of its being hurtful to the sight is a 
vulgar error. In some constitutions it tends to in- 
duce costiveness; hut this seems to be owing chiefly 
to flatulence, and may be corrected hy tlie addition (^ 
some spice, such as cam ways, aniseed, and the like 

Potatoes are an agreeable and wholesome food, 
and yield nearly as much nourishment as any of 
the roots used in diet. The farinaceous or mealy 
kind Is in general the most easy of digestion, and 
they arc much improved by being toasted or baked. 
l*hey ought almost always to be eaten with meat, 
and never without salt. The salt should be boilea 
with them. 

Green peat and beanty boiled in tlieir fresh state 
are both agreeable to the taste and whol'jsomc 
being neither so flatulent, nor so difficult of digei^ 
tion, as in their ri|>e state; in which they resemble 
the other leguminous vegetables. French bean* 
possess mucii the same qualities; but yield a more 
watery jnicc, and have a gi*cHler dispoMiiifMi to pro* 
<luce flatulence. They ought to be eaten witli souit 
spice. 

ikiUuhy l>eing eaten raw, require g«>od digestiv2> 
powers, es|>eciallv those of the cooling kind; and 
the addition of oil and vinegar, thougti qiudified 
with inuhlHni, h»nlly renders the tree use of liiem 
consistent wiiU a weak Mlonuich. 

S/tinach aMonh a trnft lubricating alini<>nt, but 
contains little nourishnu'iii. In wv.uk. nloinachs it 
is apt to pi'fNluce acidity, and t'i*cr|iieiiil\ :« |r>use- 
ncss. To obviate llii;se effect^ it on^hl :iluiiy« to 
be well beal<'n, and (>ut iiltic htuter inixcil viitliit. 

^it/mruirus \» a noui'ishin'^ aruclc in tliet, and 
proinolcH ih'.' SiTrt-lion ot nrnu'; but in ctmuiDn 
with the vegetable dakS, tiiap.jscii a little to Ualu- 
Icnce. 

Artichokes n;si'inMe as|r<n»^«is in their quali- 
ties, but sccin to be muix* nuiriiive, and IctiS diu- 
reiic. 

Cabbaget are some of the most con.spicuont 
plants ill the garden. Thi-y do not ittionl much 
nourisliineni, but are an agreeable addition to xni- 
mai food, and not quite so tialulent as the CiMumoR 
gree:is. They are likewise diuretic, and sonte- 
what laxative. Cabbage h»s a btnin^t-r tciidciioy 
to putrefaction than mu»t other vf gt.-tablf n-ibstan* 
ces; and, during its pulretying stale, fcen<ts forth 
an off. iiHive bincil, much ivs<Miibliiig that of pulre- 
tying animal iMxlies. So far, however, li-oni pro- 
inoling a putrid dis|»osition in the human binly, it 
is, oil the contrary, a wholesome aiiiiufit io thi 
true putrid scurvy. 
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Twnff^ ue A natritioui uticle of vegetable 
rocNl, but not Tcry Mf of digeiUon, aod are flatu- 
leiiu 'I'hit vfTvet U lo • good meUurc obviated, 
by iireaaing tbe water out of them before they are 
eat«*ii. 

Carroit contain a eootiderable quantity of nu- 
CriiiouB iuicc, but are among the most flatulent of 
veKetablt produetiont. 

j*ar»mp» am autre nourishing and U*h flatulent 
tlian earn K If whicii they aim exoeeil in the sweet- 
iirss of their rouvilhgc. Ily boiling them in two 
difTervnt waters, tbc^- are rendered lets flatulent, 
but their other qiulilies are thereby diminished in 
proiHirtion. 

Pavtlejf is oF a stimulating and aromatic nature, 
wtrll calculatetl to make agreeable saucei. It is 
also a gentle diuretic, but preferable in all its 
qiialilifs «hen boiled. 

CWifi-j/ affurtli a root both wliolesoroe and fra- 
rrani, but is iliflicult of di;;estion in ita raw slate. 
It ^ives an agreewble tasle to soui»a, as well as 
renders ihani diuretic. 

0/uon«, gwUcy and thniott are all of a stimu- 
latirg nature, by wliich they auist digestion, dis- 
solve slimy humours, and ex(iel flMtulcnvy. 'i'hey 
are, homcTer, most suitable to persons of a cold 
aiHl i»liU!ematic constitution. 

HaththeM of all kinds, particularly the horse 
radihli, Hgrre with the three prect:diiig articles in 
powcrfulTv dissiilvitiu; slimy humours. They ex- 
cite the discharge of air Iwlged in the intestmes. 

^ipplea are a wholcMmie vegetable aliment, and 
in in:inv cases miilicinal, (larticularly in diseases 
nf the lireast h.id conipUints inrisiug fn)m pidegm. 
But, ill giMicral, thi'V a^ree b«st with thi; stomach 
when eaten ri'hcr roasted or boiled. The more 
aromatic kinds of apples are the fittest for eating 
raw. 

Prar» resembU: much in tlieir efl'ects tlie swci't 
kind «»r apples, but have more of a laxative quali- 
ty, and a greuti'r tendency to flatulence. 

Chen-u'9 aif in general a wholesome fruit, when 
thcv agive «» ith the stiimavh, and they are benefi- 
eiaf ill many diseases, c»i>ecially Uiom: of the |>ulrid 
kind. 

I'iwru an.' nourishing, and have besides an at- 
tenuating, a^ «f)l as a laxative, quality, but are apt 
to pi-oihice ilutuiiMK-e. W eaten I'resh, anO before 
they are ripp, fii|M-i'i:dly in large quantities, they 
oci-Msiou colics, and other cum plaints of the bowels. 

Prachet are not of a very nonrishiiig quality, 
bill thi-y abound in Juice, and are serviveabAe in 
biliniiH i-oMiplainls. 

^ipricQtt aiv nioit: pulpy than peaches, but are 
apt til tVrnient, and produce acidities in weak sto- 
nitiv.hH. Where they lio nut disagree they are 
ciHilin;;, and lend likewise to oon-ecl a dis|>osition 
to putre^ceiicy. 

Gu'iwberrCen and currnnttt when ri|»e, are simi- 
lar III their qualilies to cherries, and when used in 
* given Rt;«te, they :uh; agnreahly cnoliiig. 

Jitni-iffurrnfM arc an agreeable, c(Niliiig aliment, 
«iiil ai\; ucc4)Uiiled goial in cashes ff gravel. 

Cuvu*nb:'i'a uu: cooling, and agrei^ilde to the 
aaluie in ht>t weather; but to prevent them from 
Mining hurtt'iil to the stomach, the iuice oni;hl to 
be tipuvzed out alter they are sliced, anil vinegar, 
'M'lqier, and shU, al'lerwanls aildeil. 

7e<i.— Ily some, the use of this exotic is eon- 
deiiiiied in terms the moHt vehement and unquali- 
fied, while others have either asseileil its inn h 
eeiice, or gone so far ks to asi'.rihe to it haluhrioDS, 
smt i-*eii extraonlinary viriuen. The truth seems 
[o lie li^lweeii these two extivinesj tliciv i% how- 
ever an essential dilfereiive in the elfectA ot' given 
tea and of black, or of bnhva; the fiiriiicr of uiuch 
IS liiucii more apt to affect the iu:r\es oi the sto- 
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mach than the latter, mcire etpecially vhca M 
without cream, and like viae witfaouC brmi m 
butter. That, taken in m lu^e quantity, or < i 
later hour than usual, tea often produces' wsicUii^ 
oess, is a point that eannot be denied; bat if ik 
in mr>dention, and aecompanicd vith tbr sd£ 
tions just now mentioned, it doea not 9am\Af<^ 
cover any hurtful eflrcta, but g;mUly lelievM s I 
oppressinn of the stomaoh, and abntca a paiaofiitf \ 
head. It ought alwaya In be made of a und«nr r 
degree ol strength: for if too veak it eerlaiiJvR- ' 
laxes the atomach. Aa it has an aacringent ttfe: 
which seems not verr consistent with a rehirf 
power, there it ground for aaeribinjt this elect v 
so much to the herb itaelf aa to the hot vstot 
which not being imprepuite«l with a soJBcict 
ouantity nf tea, to vnrreet ita own emnlUeal tei- 
ueiicy, produces a relaxation, iinjuativ impottd'.* 
some noxious quality of the plant, llul tea, L^ 
every other eoromodity, ia liable to damage, ati^ 
when this happens, it maj pro«fuc« effects ant le- 
cessarily connected with its orij^innl qualitieti 

Cojee, — It is allowed that coffee promotes di* 
gestion, and exhilaratea the animal tpirili; ^ 
sides which, various other qualitieaare ascribed !i 
it, such as dispelling flatulency, removing (fiui* 
ness of the heail, attenuating viscid hunoon. ^ 
crtmsing the circulation of trie blood, aad aia»> 
qiienlly {lerspi ration; but if drank too slroag, c 
luTects the nerves, occasions vatchfulneas, audW 
mor of the hands; though in some phlegmatic ai^ 
stitutions it is apt to proiluce sleep. Imleed, it ii 
to persons of that habit that enffce ia well aeesn 
modatcd; for to people of a thin and dry habit d 
bo«ly it seems to be injurious. TurkeV ooRtt a 
greatly preferable in favour to that oJT the Wnt 
Indies. Drank, only in the f|uantitv of one disk, 
after dinner, to promote digestion, it answers kri: 
without either sugar or milk: but if taken atolhrr 
times, it should have both; or In place of thelrf- 
ter, rather cream, which not onlj improves the 
Ixrverajg^S but tends to ici'tigate the effect of eoflce 
upon the nerves. 

ChocoltUe is a nutritive and wholeaome compo- 
sition, if taken in a small quantity, and not iv- 
ixratetl too often; but is generally hurtful tc lb« 
stomach of those with whom a regeiabie diet div 
agives. Ry the addition of vanilla and other in- 
gredients. It is made too heating, and ao much ^ 
fects particular constitutions as to excite ucnoui 
symptoms, cs|>eciMlly complaiiits of the head. 
t\od fur horMtt. 

A prartice is becoiiiing general m Silesis of 
fee<liiig horMS with bread, made by taking eipi 
quantities of oat and ryt meal, mixinjg it with Ivfc* 
veil or yeast, and adding one third fit the quinritv 
of boiled i^otntoes. To each horse ia eiven lillbv 
per d:iy, in mliuns of 4 lbs. each. T he bread ti 
cut into small pieces, and niixe<1 with a link: 
inoiitened ct:* ti^w. It is stated that by ihii 
means thert.* is a saving in feeiliiig seven horses nf 
4'J bushels of oats in t24 days, while the honei 
perforin their common labour, and are murh bel- 
ter in look, health and disposition. 

Another iTOprovenieiil in the feeding of horses, 
consists :•! tlie substitution for liiy and com, of r^iT 
straw and potatoes, or straw, cliaft', and |ioundol 
furze mixed, wi tted with suit water. I1ie pniet«« 
of preparing it is as followt: 1^'t a tub full of frrsti 
water, with an egt^ in it, be impregnated with ■* 
iiiiich ddniestic s.Hlt aH will cause Uie egg to rt« 
and float on the surface, that lK>ing the crilenoo *'f 
its luilliK-js being equal to thai ofsra water. The 
provender being put into a wicker baskel, sn*! 
placed or. the tuli.p'vii the s:ilted watct up.m il, it 
ipiuiitiiy siitSivieiit to wet the whole iiiasa, »u>j 
when it sliall bav** done filtering througii ii, givei^ 
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* «' Hm horflM. The Mlted water will not only 
^ -* ^sten and sweeten tbe food, hot also operate a« 

$» i aaost efficient alteratite to parify the blood, 

A |**irge all gross hnmours, prerent the increase of 

^ worms, and all painful attacks fiTMn Uiose trouble- 

* aome Termin. lionrs fed in this manner will 

■ work well, and will be fit for all sorts of work. A 
9 man cuts wHh one knife machine, in four hours, 

■ enough of wheaten straw to last nine hones for 

I iwenty-four hoiuY. 

I- Origmai receipt fir tore evew. 

II Take 1 ounce of white copperas, dissolve It in a 
T quart of wate^ and apply it to the eoi oers of the 
r eves three or four times a day, or eren evei^ hour. 

The e>es will vnvt much miring the administra- 
tion of the lotion. 

A table-apoonfol for an adult, a tea-spoonful for 
a child, of cream of tartar, dissolved in naif a tum- 
bler of water, may be taken inwardly, once a day, 
while using the abore. 

The bark •/ the Hem of the pomegranate^ a epe- 
ci/Sc m the ewe of tmua^ or tape worm. 
** I have repeatedly put to the test of trial in 
cases of twaia, with uniform success, the dried 
bark of the stem of the pomegranate shrub, both 
in decoction and in powder, without exciting any 
other sensation than those which arise from the 
fi-esh bark of the root of the plant I have also 
Ascertained, by freaueot trials, that the virtues 
of the baric may be preserved several jrears. 
Some bark of the stem, which I have had upwards 
of four years, packed in a deal box, I have re- 
cently tried in several cases of tsnia with per- 
fect success; so that I have no hesitation what- 
ever in recommending tliis drug, not only as a 
aitfe, but as a perfectly certain remedy for expul- 
sion of tBnia. This drug is equally efficacious in 
e\i>eIlin«'from the lower animals (espeoiallv dogs), 
tasnia. To full grown dogn may be given the same 
dose as that taken by adults. l*he powder mixed 
with butter or mince«l meat, is as good a form as 
any; some do^ will of themselves eat it when pre- 
|»ar«-d in this manner. The powder may also be 
given in balls, or the decoction may be substituted 
with equt.1 effect We arc indebted, it seems, for 
our knowle<1ge of this invaluable remedy for the 
tafie worm to a mussidman fakeer, named Azim- 
sli!ih, who, in 18o4, having relieved, in a few hours, 
Mr Robert Home, of CalcutU, of a tenia which 
mtrasiired 36 feet \% length, was prevailed on, by a 
reward of two gold molars, to disclose the se- 
cret 

yartdeh fir hooto and nhoeo, by which they are ren- 
dered imperviout to -miter. 
Take a pint of linseed oil, with ^ lb. of mutton 
suet, 6 nr 8 oz. of beci*-wax, and a small piece of 
ronin. Boil all these in a pli)kin, and let the liquid 
cool till it is milk warm. Then, with a hair-brusli, 
lay it on new boots or shoes. If old hoots or shoes 
are to be varnished, the niistnre is to be laid on 
when the leather is perfeelly i\rr. 
Sympathetic inh. 
The following appiicHtion of a modem chemical 
«ii<Hsr)venr, has never before been communicated to 
the pubfic, and affords a sym|>athetio ink very far 
»iipiTfor to any, as yet, in use. Dissolve a small 
i|iunti(y of starch in a saucer, with soil water, and 
u-ie the liquid like common ink: when ilry, no 
traces of the writing will ap^iear on the paper, and 
the letters can be cU'veloped only by a weak solu- 
tion of ifKliiie in alcohol, when they will aiqH*arof 
a deep poqile colouri^ u hivh will not be effucetl un- 
til after long exposure t^ the atmosphere. So [>er- 
iiianent are the traces left bv the starch, that they 
cannot, when dr}', be efTaceJby Indian rubber; and 
in auiither case, a letter, which had been carried in 
c*>c pocket for a fortnight, had the secret charac- 



ters di^layed at once, by being very si ghtly owlal* 
ened with the above mentioned preparation. 
JPreoervation of wood by charcoal-^eopeciaUy afh , 
plied to water^poutn. 

I^y on a good coat of drying oil, then immedi« 
atciv dust it over with a thick la^er of charcoal, 
finely powdered, ami contained \n a muslin bag. 
Aflertwo or three days, when the oil is tliorough- 
ly dried, brusli off the loose particles of the char- 
coal, and cover that which adheres with a coat of 
paint, and a few days after a second. I'he whole 
will become a firm and solid crust, and preserve 
the wood sound maoy years. 

X. B. The charcoal should be fresh made, or 
heated a^in in close vessels, so as to ex{>cl the 
water which it ^rceilily attracts from the air. The 
roost suitable paint is the common lead colour, but 
any other will do. 
AUihod of packing oeetio for trantportation, m 

that they may retain their vegetative property. 

The lovers of plants, or those who wish to have 
seeds transported to distant countries, ought to ob» 
serve the precautions which follow, in order that 
the seeds may germinate, when they have been 
sown. The means of effecting this, which we arc 
about to make known, are those which have bee« 
followed bv that distinguisiied botanist, M. Sou- 
Ian^ Bodin, who has had long experience in this 
basinesa. 

All seeds, intended for transportation, should bt 
collected in a state of |»erfect maturity. Tbe finet 
seeds may be enclosed in good pafHT bags, bii' 
those whieb are larger must be pUeed in layers 
in very dnrsand, and the whi)le tmcked in airtight 
vessels. The stratification in dry sand is a pre- 
caution which alone would preserve their germUi*- 
ting property for many years, and during the 
longest voyages. Saw dust is also a good diiiiclc, 
but it is necessary to take the precaution of placing 
it in an oven, as we do bran, when we wish to pu- 
rify it from mites, or from the eggs of other in- 
sects. Oleaginous seefis, which are liable soon to 
become ranciil, such as those of tlie coffee plant, 
the oak, nut trees, the tea tree, &c. re'iuire, when 
stratified, to be kept with great care seimratefrum 
each other, in sand which is ver\' fine, and very 
dry. Ttioiie which are of a midiile size, may be 
sent in their pericar|)S, enclosed air tight in small 
Clips or pots, by covers of glass, fixed on with 
putty; nr of wood or cork, inibcdde<l in melted 
waxj or, which is better, in mi'Ue«t pitch. 

Juicy seeds must be si^puinted from each other, 
as contact would, soviier or later, inevitably cause 
a fermentation which wouUI destroy them. Hox- 
burgdips them into a solution of gum arabic; this, 
as it hanlens, forms a ci«at which defends tliem 
a^insl e\ery principle of destruction, and enables 
hnn (o transmit thvin fnim the Coromandel coast 
to Euru|»e, witliout undergoing the slightest 
change. 

Wiih respect to bulbous roots, and other plants 
with roots, which aUays require a length of^frora 
two to three feet in tlieir shi»ots or slip«, it is best 
to place them either in earth, taken fnmi tlie spot 
where the i>lMnt vegetates freely, or in some other 
earth well divided and mixed, and rather too dry 
than too muiMt; the ninuUl li;rnied of the rotten 
trunks of tr«es is veiy gf>ud fur the purpose; but it 
is necessary to ascertain that it does not contain 
insects. 

Vegetables, treated in this wav, liave been 
brought by M. Perrollel from the ^oulh .Sim, and 
have all lived. I'he whole may be enclosed in lii- 
tle wooden caftks well hoo|»e;l, and covered, iiisiue 
and out, with a bituminous coating. Su tiinated, 
see<ls are unalterable; a'ld when the vesse!s are 
well closed, neither insects, external air, moisture 
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.--.t»jn of ihe boilr. In all cr»ses, ir.v—^ 
. .;J be iletVrrr*! till «ii|ns of putrcl'ic- 
• t«[»fculU* in ihi !»c' >»hoiif no :r:«-I>'.. 



I. 

■■ \- '. \J, cxUtiiiI iti| iriu'S <li'-"»«iiiii:J, a'l'J ■»•... 
**■ it'. likf. 'i'lii- I ri'.cl«> .«»' s »!iim1 iij».»ri uf„". ,1 . : • 

•sl'Mii^hin};. The heat .»i' u iliiiiu ma* In... 
•■•■"'•ncial ctfocl tiji'ui p<-'r><>its in a siiitt* .: ».• • - 
. ■. •••1 s»iiinial"uin. Al otio lime, a ».it::*i.., . «. . 

-.- 'y^iiif, i»r»vct! ilu* uu-.iii>» nt' r«-ViSti»../i-.; j 
I s 'ii uli» uu* Suji|K>sc>l to bf iK-a«!, a I i ^^ : 

' : .•: t\li:;iiic«l ihc u-jiial ivcfiit marks of I'l:- i.\:!,.. 

j ... L C'f l.lf. 

(\iutinn^ rtr««//ijt/ ftrefHiitwe nifr'-w ■;.• 
• .. -: In c.is«*» III* inili.i^iiaiit iV \«.r&. p«i:ri-»- , • :• • 

» .lu-i s s|H»i.'ilily, ami, uinl^-r »\ti-U c.rci i^-. 
.» ih«' tiuii- iif llio fuiHTal onj;;ht iifii to l>i' » i:. «. •• • 
. . a niy |inii|*ac(c>!; lnU this i»i|^;lit ii«.\it to I- " . . 
Ill n irtlioni cliiii at*s, aip] in tein;>rT.iti- .-;• i- ■ 
: ool u.-ai'uT. Y .iiiijj p«-rs Mjs, in ih*- r,|., :. 
. . : JumUIi ami vi^'.mr, lu.iy be htnick ilo^ n hv .. . 
.,. ii«-<>< of oiily k fi*w it i\ s, or fvi-u li •or-, Uit : • 
...]». oujjiil ii.>l l.» Im- c.Misi;;iii-i| t.> i!,.. mju,: s',... 

»eiiU*iio«', iii-ivly li'.i:au.so cti»| n)j h.is i-r-'ii .... 
.- Ni> Mi->ii»r has liiralhiti^ app.ii'.-otlv »* -u-. .1. .. 
. . ., ilif viN.,„'e :»sviin:il a i;!i.4Sj|v or <!..aih-Iik. . -. 
•<». iii«iilh«' jiaiio-l, uflcr his ty'i-.s .•n-i.* cl.»^»i.*, i- • 
..♦ ol.i'H h'nTU*«l into a coilin, -tud rhc *i.mI\ ^^ i . 
• .. :.!•% \"l C'I'l. i> ;iiiciiiitul«'ii iij(i> th«? ^r.«\V. <. ... 
!iynn.l\ t.iU.«-.i»;.> aiv the '-i^'is tif ihath, '.hr * : 
: :"-.>;i "flfii has tlic Mfnii>l.ttico h» «-ii iiiiNtakcn f r '. 
•:•. ,:u. i\ ihiy; csj*' claiiy u!"l«r s>i(l«h'n aiu i<i^ n'.s, or ''i . 
•• \ ill>*c«>s. .Many tit th-.-Sf, h'>uev«M*, rv pt -h. '. 

• ..oil Hifasi* Hiiil jiuhiioiii ttXMlmciii, haw hccu hu i;. ? 
1 ■ - ri*>i'»rt-l. 

.... I a- . ^. •.*:iinct' t'l a ff.rs'm in (linjrer uf ilt'fjii'rur»' 

ll lin- >ii.viat .r is ni..ii»h" li> hwiiu^ ami can :....*? 

• ■ V > .f \\u' 4i»::'.rt;- luar, hi: oiii;hl to ilin>cr him i •» k r 

••. t.i. I !i.> h.*!!*!- ami arin:i iiintrr whIlm* iiiit.il av-ivt.-, •.: 

. ••'..:' • •!:!. h; lu ihf iiu-aii liiiiL- ihrou- i»j^ar«li hiiu a : ■ •, 

• : « « ;• 1", oraio ihiuj; ilial in.\v h.-lj* to b:i«ii: :". i 
• . .• .! .oa 'r»\ or on hi.iiij; lut will i.-a;.;irly s^izr \»l .-- 

., •> • ic- s- piiccil wiiliiii his rtMch: thu««'l|.. iinv, •• ,-. 
I ht.'N !H* iv^LUi ll ln.»ii» hi*" p>rilMii.<, ^ituali I'l. 

II ll llii«» ili-Mi-.ililc ohjiM'i apiu«ar.s altainaU!.- i ; 
. . :-- I'.v- pi\v,».r u-i.' of a niiu"!» hat ami p'tcktl hai.-:k-.. 
V- . riUS. waicii, Ikiii'^ all ill-' app.»ra!ti» n* c-.-.-»s ir\ . i 
, • • :•• u<»..i ilr.li: NjUi.i'l lli** liainlkiiciiicf .n' • 

: . ;;.''»iial. or ilcck, ami pl.ir.«.* u hal, vt itii iIk' i. . i 
I. 'UtiVkanU, on Xlic iniiltllc of i(; th».ii tic llif I..*:.!- 
,. kv-rihicf r iiml th- hit, liki' u bnii<Ut\ k-.-i.-iin^' i-.; 
\ s"» "ll a> III .1.' Civ: I'fiilrt* ot ihc <. r.»u n a>. ■» -jv. .; ■. 
k .. N -^i '»> v.i/.i.ij; lln- knots in 'Ui.- haii.i, ai'.il k v •- 
... I .: ihf op.-iiiiij; ut Ihi- hal up\>arilN, a p^r* *, 
,» uuh«ui knowing how i-. suim, nny i;,,:].,*^ 
^ , p'l i.ijji' into ihc waler, with whuii \,;r 'mav be ;.- 
k". *»a:y to s.i\o ihe lifi* of a fi Ihjw crcaiuiv. 

The bc>.t iiiannor in mIiu-Ii an expori sH-iiij:i;- r 

;^ c.i'i l.i> h-'hl ot a pi-rson ht; wishc.) lo save fi i:u 

^. ^-..kin^, i> t.i K*'''"*!* '»»"• «'■'" fnnily bolwrcn ilir 

o.«'.il.i..T nnil Ihc cll'ow: liii.s will priv-.nl luiu 

: •;» cla^pi'ij; ihc swiiuincr in his anus, ami il.'.s 

., I svJiij; liiui iiiul r ualcr, and, perhaps, cau>iu2 

, ...u to sink wiih hiia. 

/ t^iiipr. thf tJJ\\ U %f liif'iintTiq: 

Whfii prrso'.is happen to be u\cit.ikfn bv » 

,'..5mK r-»lorin, allh-nii^li lhc\ lua) n.)t !>c ternis 1 

, .\ ihc li^huiin.4, jk«-l ill! \ naiurallx wi»h tor >h'-lt r 

. .. .«:u ihe lain wiiuh usu,.ll\ allrnils it; aii.l, Hu-. • 

...t, ll no hon'«c l»L at haml. j^.-ncrally lake n ti.^f 

r the iicai-i-l Uv.' tho ean tin.!. * Hut in 1I..1 ,^ 

..», the) unknowingly . .\p ij,c the.a«.l\ii t.. j 

.^ . ^jtlc Ja.i3;rr; lij>:, li.-caa>c Ih ir cl(.lh>.-« bcii..:^ 

. . .*ikvpt ill-}, ih'-ir li.ulii-s arc rcmicrrtl iiii>re I..i« 

.. 1 1 iiijiii>, — l{i«- li^lilniiij; ofii-n pa.s>i!i^ \i.%:-:i- 

, . , ,% . %cr a b-AJv w h-.-s. .s'.ii fuc is w i-,; uml, ovc .1. ! 

..^ V, jcCaUMi a tree, ur any cievalcU uUjccl, ;iibl,.u* 
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2 M wMxliiig ofi*, Berres to attract and eomluct the 

, lightning, which, in its patnige to the ground, fre- 

' i|uenUy rends ihv trunks or branches, and kills any 

)ier8on or animal who happens to be close to it at 

tlie ttiite. Instead of seeking protection, then, 

br retiring under the shelter uf a tree, haj-rick, 

1*illar, wall, or hedge, the person fchould either 

liursue liis war to the nearest house, or gel to a 

I Milt of the road'or field which has no high object 

liiat can draw the lightning to wartls it, and remain 

here until the storm iias subsided. 

It is particularly dangerous to stand near leaden 
S[iouls, iron gates, or palisadoes, at such times; 
metals of all kinds having so strong an attraction 
for lightning, as frequently to dinw it out of the 
course which it would otherwise hare taken. 

When in a house, avoid sitiine or standing near 
the window, door, or walls, during a tliunder 
. storm. The nearer a person is to the middle of a 
room, the better. 

The greatest evil to be apprehended from liglit- 
lung, is the explosion ot powder-magazines. 
These mav, in a great d^ree, be secured from 
danger by insulation, or b^ lining the hulk-heads, 
<uid floorings, with materials of a non-conducting 
nature, the expense of which would not be great. 
Aietsnt of restoring penoru vfto have been fam- 

uhed. 
In our attempts to recover those who have suf- 
fered under the calamities of famine, great eir^ 
enmspeetion is reqinre<l. Warmth, cordials, and 
food, are the means to be employed; but it is evi- 
dent that these mav ^)rove too powerful in their 
operation, if not administered with caution and 
judgment. For the body, bjr long fasting, is re- 
dueed Ui a state of more tlian infantile debility; the 
minater vessels of the brain, and of the other or- 
gnns, collapse for want of foo<l to distend them; 
the stomacn and intestines shrink in their capacilv; 
and the heart languidly vibrates, having scarcely 
sufficient eneiigy to propel the scanty current ot 
blood. Under such circumstances, a pro[)er ai>- 
plication of heat s«*em8 an essential measure, and 
may be effected, by placing on each side, a healthy 
man, in contact with the iwtient. Pediluvia, or 
fomentation (^ the feet, may also be used with 
advantage. 

The leninerature of these should be lower than 
that uf the numan body, and gradually increased 
acconiing to the efifects of their stimulus. New 
luilk, weak broth, or water-KTuel, ought to be 
employed, both for the one and the other; as noui^ 
ishmeut may be conveyed into the system this way, 
*>T passages, properly the most pervious in a state 
of tasting, if not too loii^ protracted. 

It ap|iears safer to advise the administration of 
eordials in very small doses, and, at first, con- 
biderably diluted with either wine or spirits; but 
—slender wine whey will ver}' well answer this 
pur[X)se; anil afford, at the same time, an easy and 
iileasant nourishment. When the stomach has 
been a little stj-engthencd, an egg may be mixed 
with the whey, or administei'cd under some other 
agrveable form. The yolk of one was, to Cor- 
iiaro, sufficient for a meal; and the narrative of that 
noble Venetian, in whom a fever wua excited by 
ihe addition of only two ounces of food to his daily 
allowance, sliows,' tliat the ivlurn to a full diet 
•liould be conducted with great caution, and by 
very slow gradations. 

JWxieiM vapourt. 
To prevent the effects of noxious vapours from 
wells, cellars, fermenting liquors, kc procure a 
t'vw circulation of air, either by ventilators, or 
0|ieniMg the doors or windows where it is confined, 
oi* hv keeping fiitfs in the infected place; or throw- 
ing lu lime, recently burnt or powdered. 



.; 



I Old wel^, vaults, and sewers, which luive been 
long shut up from the :iir, are generally occupit^ 
by vapours which soon prove fatallo persons breath- 
i;ig them. The property which these vapours have 
of extinguishing flame, affords the means uf dr 
tecting their presence, and thereby avoiding the 
danger of an incautious exposure to them. . When 
such places, tlierefore, are opened to be clcane<l 
out or repaired, a liglited candle should be It^ 
down •lo«ny by means of a cord, before any per- 
son is suffered to descend; and if it burns freely 
until it gets to the sui-faoe of the water, or othet 
nutter oorering the bottom, the workmen may 
tlien ventu/e down with si>ftty. Uut, if witlioiit 
any accident, the candle is extinguished, and coi^ 
tinues to be so on repeated trials, then the air of 
the place is highly noxious. 

Th rettore and improve Jlour, 
One pound of the carbonate of magnesia is to be 
well combined with 250 lbs: of musty flour; that is, 
in the minor proportion of SO grs. of the carbo- 
nate to 1 lb. of four. It is to be leavened and 
baked in the usual way of making bread. The 
loaves will be found to rise well in the oven, to be 
more light and siiong}', and also whiter than the 
usual way. It will sdso have an excellent taste, 
and will keep well. The use of magnesia in bread- 
making is well worthy the attention of the public, 
'for if It improve musty flour, how much must it 
imnrove bread in general.' llie use of magnesia 
in bread, independent of its improving qualities, 
is as much superior to that of alum, as one suIh 
stance can be to another. 

./f iimple method of preterving frtdL 
The fruit, being picked clean, and not too ripe, 
is tobeput into bottles, which must be filled nuito 
full. Tliese bottles, having corks stuck lightly iu 
them, are to be placed upnght in a ]ian of water, 
which is to be heated until it feels hot to the finger, 
but not so hot as to scald, litis degree of heat is 
to be kept up half an hour, and then the bottles, 
bein^ taken out, one by one, ure to be filled up to 
within an inch of the cork with boiling water, the 
cork fitted very tight, and the bottle laid on its 
side ihut the cork may be moist. To prevent fer- 
mentation and mould, the hollies arc to be turned 
once or twice a week for a month or two, and once 
or twice a month afterwards. Fruit treated in this 
way will keep for two years or more. When used, 
some of the liquor, first poured off, serves to pu 
into pies, 8cc. instead of water; and the remainder 
being boiled up with a little su^ar, will make a 
rich and agreeable syrup. The fruit ought not to 
be cracked by the heat. A]>ricot8, gooseberries, 
curinnts, raspberries, cherries, plums of all kinds, 
Siberian crabs, and rhubarb, nuiy b£ [tresen'vd in 
tills way. 

7*0 atre and preterve butter. 
Reduce separately to a fine powder, in a dry 
mortar, ^ lbs. of the best, or whitest common salt, 
1 lb. cf salt petre, and 1 lb. of lump sugar. Silt 
these ingredients, one abo^'te another, on a slicet of 
large i>a|ier, and then mix them well togetlier 
Pi-eserve the whole in a covered jar, placed in a 
dry situatioiT W'nen required to be used, 1 ocncc 
of this com{iosilioii is to he propoitionvd to every 
uoiuid of butter, and well worked into the mass. 
Butter cured by the above composition has l)«en 
kept three years, antl was as sweet as at the firsL 
It re(}uires to be kept thrae weeks ur a month be 
fore It is used, 1>ecause earlier the salts are not 
sufficiently blended with it It ought to be fMckcd 
in woodeu vessels, or in jars vilrined throu{;houi, 
which do not require glazing, because during the 
decomifositixm uf the salts, they eon-ode thm 
glazing, and tlie batter becomes raucitL 
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• jti'I ili««'»r.»i'r:': "he night-cap: bet v^* 

A'l ^»»"r^ »ns '*nt i-^:« ci "♦Ilv chililren, wiiht ♦• 

• T. \\\ le:|.| t'lf :* *1. :• ' \ .■'\k- c^^'Pk d.lT, fn ■*: •■ 

••'• »»! (»f t*MJ ly'ui^rh.- «".i.* ri:!*!.* iiifl'i'.'nc'.c-t fr 
\-Tvil a^jrtil. I)r K- .«'ikliri informs u*. '♦..: ! 
■ rv lU'iriii'ii;, at ihiv-Sr*- 'k. r.f }r«^t out nf ?••- . »■•■ 
• •»?•.*.' halt' ail \\'^'\^ in hi* cfiiiaHer, at•c•^^ :f:" 
■••• •>f:iMMi, in uritih^ -r i*»ailing, uith.'ii ii» 
. .-*: an:I tliis, he a-I-:.*, setrniif rather jiicJu-jt 
-uri jthiTwise. 

To detr-'rt cr.^*'** Cv"?//. 

A parajjrapli h.is appv i'>-l in the newsfuprr*. | 

rtc •laiuiMulit.^ \t\\w s':;r«'r-l :':'«t" pi:ipvr MS:iti:>*. >:' 

lii'itKiction luMwt.H'n o\:»l.o r«c' i it.ii] EpA;»r:; ij.*, 

>»hirli h:ivc ho«n loo r»t'lfii r.ii«': ikcci t'jr t.':«ch iVj- - 

It is ri'iMiMu*'! »iy ih" f«'rrij-.*r. !»Jl ni.-l kfTt-Lt*-! \v 

-•». !C. ih»* latti.T. This is ptrtVctly tru*.-; but & eitn-l-:: 

« . i.-I I'St consists ill ui-liiuj; iho li;» 't" the fin;;i*r. ^;- 

* • » '. |>i>if>i; it tU">t to ihf inppostMl s..!l, a?nl thru 'otir 

. -» . toij^'it* — if malic aviil, it tJ.sti's verj- foui; i< F.;- 

W-". som Halt, vrrr hitt».*r ami saiiiir*. 

.;;■»• Afiothcr ti-sl is to pU**** :i .lr.-»p r.n the 'on.rir. 

the acid will he mijrtj appart-ni, i*nil tV.ti?r j»rc-?ucn. 

•, ic- hy the aclion of this trivial ijuanfi'y; l!»c j-u'.i-rl 

. .. ,.•:>. will, aecortHn<;ly, soon find (H*c;«Hinn to quell;'.* 

• . J *:iicli eflecti by thi: *;*ii\a or hy wat'*r. 

To rxtinz^ush fi**e in cfufnnews. 
•>••% in ,. 1 linjw, inimnliMflv, upon llu* fire in l!>e ^n^ 

• ••• ; or ranp', a \nv\:t' forkftil of wi-i hi)r»>> littt-r, tr-n 
•• •Hsik ; thtf s»:*'»!c or dufighill. If lliis !»♦- prf«ptrly ri;-»r» 

••..kin H u<»cd ihc steam a'^cMidin)^ from the litter will ev 

« ^ *. tir, , tiui^ui-h ihi* tlauu* in the chimney in Ics* than* 

! .1*11 with . mi;iiiTf. (.*aiv must he taken that the lillLT br ;-t 

•%:a':ti>Mis so moist at to put out th«f tiro in the p^te. Art! 

.10- -ul to lik«.->»ijie th:U il h«- not too dry, for in that cjv :' 

•• .'.■ body . nouh! bivak out into tlami', and increa»e irj>t6B>l 

>.. * .li, in , of IcsvMiin;; the* evil. It is likewij^ iircesjur} 13 

i>fer- j add mor*', if reipiin-d, vi that the siteam may c::ii- 

> ..!•.' •.iter, ■. liuiie to ascend and the tire be cnlirclv extiiiUui:kL-> 

ed. 

>A::>e This methoil liiis n-»t oidy htron f.-»iind succcssfj 

• » v!«. wlieii list d in ilie narrow chimneys (if towns, hul 
. -*. '1 « .d aNo in liie wid<-, spacious chininryi* in the kircf»- 

• • .•* u -fie, ens of couiitrv farmcrH. It is ohvimis, tli:U a;iT 

•nht-r m.ilcnaU may h." used lo produce a sutnciv.f 
•••...• I' '.ly of steam to I'd' the cliiiiiney, pro^id'.t! thil 

. •! * m:!1 ?1» } lia»e S'.ich a <pr*ritity of inoi>tui>>, as t j pn.' 
t v..:-,; vr.il them hursliii;; out into a tliune. 

/y t:rtin^nt::.t.hji'r» i/Trctitu'lu. 
As .^O'-M as the tire enjfine is in ix'adiness to w.irk. 
•t" stir into the ^.tii-r 7 or 8 pduuds of pcHrl-ash, um! 
u continur to udd th<* Kune (piantily ub i»ci:u<ion n.*- 
w tuiires; taking c:u'e that it he direcletl against liu: 
limber i»r w»in>coi, ^cc■. iust br^rinnin^ to bum, 
■ • a:ul iiot witstetl a><aiiiKt the brick, wurk. Whi r- 
", tune Will admit, disvdve anyipi.mlity of j>earl-ar • 
in a vessel of w;iiei\ and, a) faht as it dis!>.>I\i n. 
•. « ^ which will be in a few minuten) mix h pailh.; 
w ith the water, lu the enj;itie, pretty oftin. W Iw:- 
e«er burning wooil is played upon, will he ex*. •>- 
CUiNhed as if ii were ilipped in water, and will ih.I 
'. ini ut'ivbh. 

T'l rt'nilrr paper Jirf pfoof, 
WhelluT the paper lie plain, ^»riitcn, printed od. 

• c^*.'n marbW'd, st.un«'d, or painted, for liau;.rin,;s 
. M It in a btronj^ siduiion of ahiiu wul«-r, ami ih>--i 

"^t •I'-iUghW dry it. In this slate it uill l>e ii: 
.\v»:*. 1 his will be readilv kn >wn b> liuldui!; t 

>. ^>, ihus ',.ri.*pai'ed, over a oantlle. Soiii;; p;i|i- 
■*.-;'..iiv« to imbdit: more of ihe solution thati by a 

« ^:e immerMon; in which case the dippiuj; wux 

* .'J • n»«wt be r«*peal<*d, idl il lu-conies tul!y satu* 

•t »d Neither tlie c- lour nor qunlily oi" itie' pajRi 

» .". lie ill the lea^t aiVoclcd by this process, Ij-i*. ui 

.i^ cjulraryi will be improNcd. 
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Secvrity arahui Jtre9 tn manufactoriett &c. 

Tliis dcsiraDle end may be, in • ^reat measure, 
Ainwcrecl, by the introduction of iron tta^fxasei. 
Common ones will be found to be aa cheap at an? 
kind of wood, and, where ornament it required, 
llier may be made quite as elegant and handsome 
«8 those of the moit eostlr materials. Joists, raf- 
%tsc%f and beams, east hollow of the same metal, 
may likewise be used, br which means fire eannot 
be easily eommanieated from one room to auo- 
Iber. 

Plate-iron roofs hare already been adopted, with 
more advantage, as to economy, than either tiling, 
alatinjr, copperine, or leading. 

To prevent tuiy-ttacln from takinrfire. 

Where thei-e is any reason to fear that the hay 
which is intended to be housed or stacked is not 
aufBciently dry, let a few handsful of common salt 
be acatteivd lietween each layer. This, by absorb- 
ing the humidity of the hay, not only prevents the 
fermentation, and conse<iuent inflammation nf it, 
but adfls a taste to it, which stimulates the appe- 
tites of cattle, and preserves them from many dis- 



Caution to femalet vhote cbthea catch fire, 
fixtmordinary instances sometimes occur of per- 
■ms, whose clothes have by accident taken fire, 
«acai)ing, by ado|rting means suggested at the mo- 
ment from extraonlinary presence of mind. Rut 
noher than trust to what presents itself during ioi- 
presaions of extreme terror, to a mind totally un- 
furnished with any fixed mode of proceeding, it 
will perhaps be belter to laj down eeruin rules, 
vhicn, being strongly imprliite** yn the mind, will 
acrve to direct to the most safe and beneficial line 
of conduct 

1. To call for help, presents itself to the mind 
instinctively; but this sliould be done, if possible, 
by ringing the bell, &cu. without Ofiening the door 
oi' tlie apiiitment, as the external air, rushing in, 
will imrocdiHtvly increase tiie rapidity (rf* the pro- 
gress of the flames. 

2. The first attempt should be to tear oif that 
pBTt of the clothing which is in flames, and, if in 
A parlour, to seize the water decanter, (which, for 
Uiis reason alont*, sliould be lai^e, and kept always 
full), or any other vessel of water which may be 
In the room where the accident has hi4p{iened. 

S. If uiikiicci'ssful in these instantaneous exer- 
tions fm* relief, the unfortunate suflferer sliould beat 
herself on the floor, reroenibering that in this pos- 
ture she will be better enabled to smother the 
flumes of her lower garments, and tliat au upright 
posture will render the communication of the 
fa:iuies, to the upper (Mft of her dress, more pix)- 
hable. 

4. In this situation, should there be a hearth rug, 
or Gari>et, '^ which even for tliis use, in this moment 
at emergency, shouhl form imrt of tlie furniture in 
wery i-oum) it will, from tlie materials of which 
il is composed, pnve highly useful in extinguish- 
ing the flaiucs, when laid overth^uniiugduihes, 
ur wrapi)ed tight around tliem. 

5. It has been recommended that persons, whose 
clothes have caught fire, sliould iinmetliatcly roll 
Uiemselves up in the carpet; but this excellent 
iiicUiod of extinguiiihiiig the flames is frequently 
«j:ute impracticable, as it is customary to nan down 
uurpets to the floor, and heavy tables or other fur- 
ttiiui-e are ofl« n so placed on the carpet, as to hin- 
der it li'uiu being easily rolled up. 

6. A by-slander, or ihe first iierson who is pre- 
sent, should instantly pass the band under all the 
ciolhes lu the suflei'er's sliifX, and, raising the whole 
lugeliier, bliuuld close them over the liea«l, by 
^ hicU mtaHS Uie flame will indubitably be extin- 
guished. This may be effected in a few ieconda, tliat 
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is, in the time that a person can tto«p to the flocr. 
and rise again. In raan^ rases, no othei method 
can be so ready, expeditious, and effectual. 

7. The sufferer will facilitate the business, and 
also prevent serious injur}, by covering her face 
and bos mi with her hands and arms. —Should it 
happen that nn person is nigh to assist her, she 
may, in moat cases, if she has the presence of 
mind, relieve herself, by throwing her clothea 
over her head, and rollinc or laying U|K)n them. 

8. The females and cl)ildren in every family 
should be told, and shown, that flame always tenus 
upwards — and that, consequently, while they re* 
main in an upright posture, with their clothes on 
fire, (it usually breaking out in the lower i»art of 
the dress), the flames, meeting additional fuel aa 
they rise, become more powerml and vehement in 
prai>ortion. 

A mode of preparing' paper which thall reuei 

moisture. 

This process consists in plunging unsized paper 
once or twice into u clear solution of mastic in oil 
of turpentine, and drying it afterwards by a gentle 
heat. The paper thus pre^wred, without becoi»- 
ing transparent, has all the properties of writing 
|wiier, and may be used for that [Hirpose. It la 
uarticulariy recommended for passports, for the 
books of porters, and othef labouren, and inde^ 
is desirable fur a great variety of purposes fiir 
which paper that ia capable of absorbing damp it 
very inconvenient. When laid by, it is perfect^ 
secure from being injure<('by mouldiness or miC> 
dew, and is not likely to be destroyed by mice or 
insects. 

A nev and cheap mode of protecting vmaU fndt 

treee. 

To counteraet the bad effect eauaed to fruit by 
the change of weather we are so subject to, a num» 
ber of means have be«?n recommended for covering 
the trees over in the season of blooming and set^ 
ting qX the fruit, such as woollen netting and bunt- 
ing (which is a kind of tkin woollen siufl' made for 
flogs of sliips), but tiiese, at the same lime they 
protect the tree from the C(ild winds, require in 
fine weather to be removed to ailiuit a free circi^ 
btioii, and also the sun's rays, which is attended 
with labour. The beat mu<ie of protecting trees, 
in such cases, is by afford! >g it something that 
ina*' remain on wiiliout the Inbour of cliiini^ing it| 
and a very useful and cheap covering of tins kind 
I have used with great success in the lung greeu 
moss found in woods (hypiium of several S|iecie&.) 
I'hia should be laid next the wrU at the time the 
U-ee ia nailed, and left its full length to wrap 
round tlic suiuller branches, either by the motiiNi 
of the wind, the wet, or the frost, either of which 
will o{>erale inoro or less on it; in dry weather 
when the sun shines it becomes i^elaxed and spreail- 
>"g> gives room for tlie sun and air to get to the 
bloom and the young fruit, but by moisture it be- 
comes in some degree compressed, and folila 
round the branches; it is also the most convenient 
covering, approac^hing in its nttiura tu those i>|>era- 
tions which the leaves perform as a proteei*on to 
the fruit in a more advH icc«l stat**: it is nior*ovef 
very clieap, and vei-y easy in its application. Aller 
the fruit is set and the season advances, il sliould 
be iMilled out from the branches, as it otherwise 
affonis shelter for insects and vennin when the 
fruit is ripe. 

Plan fvr preterving t/ie voBt of new kuilding^ 
from dampnttf. 

Spread over the whole tnickneu of the wall, n 
abo<lt two feet from the eartli, a layer of pit coal, 
mingled with pitch or rosin, and powilered char- 
coal. This material, being soft, would, when 
loaded with Uie Weight of the building, fill np atf 
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tliG vacuitici, And ^r«nnit the aceeu of moiitiire 
niott cHW-tiiiiUy. 

'>i pachhitr yp treet for tentUng f great c/ftt- 
tamea^ and afierwarat planting them again. By 
Jfilliam SaltaOwif. 

As I was ao fortuiintc aome yeara ago, aa to dia- 
cnver a niodo of preBcrviiig aueh ■rticlet in eloac 
h-j.xrs far many monilit, in wliich mode thej onar 
bo coiivi'Vud to almoac any part of the world, I 
tliiiik it n'lHy be uaeful to give an account of it in 
tJiis place. 

The t)iliagniiro palnatre (a ipeciea of moaa) 
which is the* inHterial I have uaed fortliia purpoae, 
ia fouiitl ill great (iiiaotitiea on all (leat boga,Erow- 
iiig ^(Mi*ti-Jilly in the inoiat placea. It ahould be 
peritnrtly t'rckh, and not left auv time palled up be- 
ton; it is used for tht* intendtHt purpose. 

As I have endeavoured to discover what proper- 
ty this iHtrticular moaa poaseaaea wlien com|iared 
with oiliiTS gcnt'rally used for packing planta, I 
khall remark, lliat, aa its name impliea, it ia in a 
^TVHt rocHSure an aquatie, and conaetiuently not 
liable to iiijui^ from moiature, which it has tlie 
power of ivtainiii|; in a wonderful degree, whilst 
hll the apt>ciea of hypnuro cannot be prevented 
i'i*oni rolling, unleaa tm^ are kept perfectly dry; 
Hiid Hlthough the rooaaea'in eeneral, when moiat- 
irncd with water, are uaefuf to wrap rounfl the 
roota of trees when ]iacked up, yet they gradually 
undergo a decomnoaition, and consequently, if 
plants were completely enveloped therein, they 
would decay in time from the aame cauae, which! 
have proved in many inatancea. 

The manner in wliich 1 have been aeeuatomed to 
|iack up planta ia aa fuUowa: — When the mou ia 
colk'L-ted from the boga in which it gruwa, it 
should be preaaed, in oraer to drain out aa much 
uioiiiturc HS possible, and, having bmea prepared 
of aufficient size for tlie young treea (which may 
in some instancea be shortened in their branoliea), 
1 lay in the bottom of the box aa rouoli tnoaa aa 
will, wlien pnt'saed with the foot, remain of the 
thickncsn ot four Inchea. A layer of the plants 
should then be put thereon, observing tliat the 
shoots of each do not touch, and that the apace of 
four inches be left round the aidea; after thia ano- 
ther layer of moss, about two inches thick, ia 
place<l, and Itien nio:-^ nlanta; and I thua proceed, 
till after the whole of the planta are preaaed down 
d% tight as {losaibic, and the box filled within four 
'ucluta of the lop, which apace must be filled with 
iie moss; the conlenta are then trotlden down with 
he font, and the box nailed closely up. 

When trees are intended to be sent to diatant 
Miuntrii.-s, I ahould ad viae auch to be aeleGte<l as 
Are small and healthy, and, when arrived at Uieir 
place «if destination, Uiey should be cut down quite 
closf, even to the second or third eye from the 
graft, or in treea not g^rafted, aa near the former 
year^a wood aa iiossible; and having pre|>ared beds, 
aceonling to the following mocle, let them be 
planted therein, to aervc aa a nuraery; for treea of 
every deacription aulfer ao much from removal, 
tbal unlc.sa the weallier is {uulicularly favourable, 
lhe» do not recover il fcr aome time, even when 
only iraniplautiKl in their native climate 1 do not 
think it adviaable, therefore, to plant them at 
once, where they are liable to auffer from want of 
water, and oilier alteiitiona necessaiT* to their per- 
fect gi*outh. L thei'efore recommend beds to be 
thus prepared for them; vix. On aome level apot 
of ground, mark out beda five feet wide, and 
leave wdlks w alleys between them, if two feet 
wide, throwing a portion of the earth out of the 
beda upon the alleva, ao aa to leave them four 
iuuht's higlier tlian the beda. 
If the ground ia ahallow, and the under itratum 



not fit for the growth of trees, the whole ahoiU b 
removed, and the beds made good widi a bcse 
aoil. 

The OTvantage ariaing from planting trmiatyi 
way ia, that the beda beinp lower than die vilb^ 
the water which ia poured on, for aapport oTtkr 
treea, ia prevented from running offl llie phtt 
are alao leu expoaed to the influence of tbeviaiK 
and if a dry and hot aeaaon atioold imme^Siulv 
follow after they are planted, hoopa, covovd nL 
matf, atraw, or canvaa, inaj be ploecMl over tkea, 
to prevent the nin from burning the plaoia, sad a 
hinder a too ai»ecdy evaporation of rooiatorr. 

In warm dimalea, canyua cloth will ansverka 
for these shades, to be fixed during the beat of to 
day, ao aa to prevent the aurfaoe ottlie mould fraa 
becoming dry, and if a little water be tpriiAkd 
n)>on the canvaa, once or twiee during the d«r,it 
will keep it tight, and produce a mwat atrootpks 
underneath, which wiH greatljr ikcililate life 
growth of the planta. 
Thaae aliadea ahould be reraored at the letai; 
'i of the auu, and the planta then watered, wheaikr 
, will alao receive tlie benefit of the dcwaduritgik 
, nigliL In the morning the ahadea ahould be l^ 
place<1, and the planU thua pr<»tected till thcvm 
aland the open air, to which they ahould gn^nllf 
be enured by removing the aliadea daily more wi 
more, till thej can tie wholly taken away. 
PeuUeet. — Fourteen "ffoyt ttf dhrMti^ them. 
Oeneral Inutruction: — The vegetable kingUoa 
aflfonls no food more wholeaome, more eaaily pn> 
pared, or leaa expenaive than the poutoe; }« 
although thia most useful vegetable ia Ormed 
almost every day, in almoat every family — for ok 
plate of potatoes that cornea to table aa it abooU, 
ten are spoiled. 

lie careful in your choice of potatoea; no v^ 
table variea ao much in colour, aize, ahape, coosu^ 
ence,and flavour. 

Choose thoae of a large aize, free from blen- 
iahea, and fresh, and buy them in the mould; Umt 
muat not be wetted till they are cleanetl to be 
cooked. Protect ihem^ from the air and frort. If 
laying them in heapa in a cellar, covering tbem 
with mata, or bur}'ing them in aand or in eartk 
The action of frost is most destructive; if it be 
considerable, Uie life of the Vf»gutable ia deatnyci!, 
and the iK)laloe speeilily rota. 

1. Potatoet boileii. — Wash them, but t!o not 
pare or cut them unleaa they are very largr:; fill a 
aaucepan half full of |M>tatoea of equjd aixe, (or 
make them ao by dividing Uie larger ouea} put w 
them aa much cold water aa will cover them about 
an inch: thev are aooner boiled, and more aavoury 
than when drowned in water; moat boiled things 
are apoiled by having too little water, but polatoea 
are often a|K)iled by loo much; they niuat merelv 
be covered, and a little allowed for waste iu. boi^ 
ing, ao that they may be juat covered at the fiuirfk 
aet them on a moderate fire till thej boil, thea 
take them off, ^ set them by the aide of the fire 
to aimmer alow^ lill they are aoft enough to ad- 
mit a fork— (place no dei»endence on the usual tett 
of their akin cracking, which, if they are boili-d 
faat, will happen to aome potatoes wlien they aiv 
not half done, and the inaide ia quite haid)— thcii 
pour the water off, (if you let the potatoea remain 
in ihe water a moment after they are done enougli, 
they will become waxy and watery), uncover the 
aauceiian, and aet it at audi a dialauce fix)m the fine 
as Will aeeure it from burning; their su|ierriuoiii 
moiature will evaporate, and Uie potatoea will be 
peileetly dry and mealy. 

You may afterwards placea napkin, folded upio 
the aize ol the aauccpau^a diameter, over the pai»> 
toes, to keep them hot and mealy till wauted. 
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llkis method of managing potatoes ii in erery 
fl«-s|M;ct equal to steaming tnem; and thej are 
#lressed in half Uie time. 

There is such an infinite variety of sorts and 
alses of potatoes, that it is imi>ouible to say how 
Inng they will take doing; the best way is to tnr 
them with a fork. ]^Io<lerate sized potatoes will 
generalW be enough in 15 or 20 minutes. 

S. Cmdpatatoeg frieti-^Pui a bit of dean drip- 
ping into a fryin^^pan; when it is melte<l, slice in 
your i>otatoes with a little pepper and salt, put 
them on th« fire, keep stirring them; when they 
mrc quite hot, they are ready. 

d. Poiatoet boued and broUed-^Dntt your |k>- 
taloes as before directed, and put them on a grid- 
iron over a very dear and brisk fire; turn Uiera till 
ther are brown all over, and send them up dry, 
with melted butter in a cup. 

4. J*9taioea fried in tUcet or 9having9,*—Vee\ 
large potatoes, slice tiiem about a quarter of an 
inch tiiick, or cut them in shavings round and 
round as you would rieel a lemon; dry them ^11 in 
a dean cloth, ami ^rv them in lard or dripping. 
Take care that your fat and frying-imn are quite 
eiean; iiut it on a quick fire, watch it, and as soon 
ma the l^trd boils, aiul is still, put in the slices of 
potatoes, aiMl keep moving them till they are critp; 
take them up ana lay them to drain on a sieve; 
■end them up with a very little adt sprinkled over 
Khem. 

5. PotaUten fried vfhole.'^When nearly boiled 
enough, as directed in No. I, put them into a stew- 
|Min with a bit of butter, or some nice dean beef 
tlrip^ngs; shake them about often (for fear of 
burning them) till tliey are brown and crisp: drain 
them from the fat. 

It will be an improvement to the three last 
receipts, nrevioiisly to frying or broiling the po- 
kHtoes, to flour them aud dip them in the yolk of an 
cggf >nd tlien roll them in the fine sifted bread 
crtimbs. 

6. Potatoet fiia«Atf(/.~When your potatoes are 
thorou|;hly boiled, drain dry, pick out every speck, 
8cc. aiul while hot, rub tnem through a cullender 
Into a dean stewfuin: lo a pound of potatoes put 
about half an ounce of butter, and a tMbleS|>oonful 
nf milk; do not make them too moist; mix them 
well leather. 

7. Potatoes tmuhed loith omont. — Prepare some 
boiled onions, by ^nitting them through a sieve, 
and mix them with potatoes. In proportioning 
the onions to the potatoes, vou will be guided by 
your wish to liave more »r Ifss of their iTa%'our. 

8. Pntaton tMcalloped. — Mash potatoes as di- 
rected in No. 6, then butter some nice dean scol- 
l<}p shells, or patty pans; |>ut in your potatoes, 
make them 8mo«>lh at the top, cross a knife over 
them, strew a few fine biead crumbs on them, 
sprinkle them with a paste brush with a few drops 
of mtdted butter, and then set them in a Dutch 
oven; when they arc browned on the top, take 
them carefully out of tlie slkdls, and brown the 
other side. 

9. ColcannorL-^Boil potatoes and greens, or 
spillage, Seiiarately; ' mash the {Mtatoes, si|ueeze 
the greens dry, chop them quite fine, and mix 
tliem with the {Mitatoes with a little butter, pep|>er 
anil Suit; put it into a mould, givasing it wdl first; 
let it stand in a hot oven fur leu minutes. 

10. PoUitoet roaated. — Wasli and diy vour po- 
tatoes (all of a size), and put lliem in a tin Dutch 
oven, or cheese toaster; take care not to put them 
too near tlie fire, or tbey will get burnt on the out- 
side befoii* they are wiu*med through. 

Large potatoes will require two hours ^o roast 
fhcm. 

il. PotaiTe* roaated under meat. — Half boil 



j large potatoes, drain the waf? from them, and pik 
'•■ them into an earthen di^, oi? small tin pan, undeff 
I meat that is roasting, and baMc them with some 
of the dripping; when they are browned on one 
: side, turn them and brown the other; send them 
up round the meat, or in a small dish. 
I 13. Potatoe ballt, — Mix mashed potatoes with 
! the yolk of an egg, roll them into balls, flour them, 
I or e^ and bread-crumb them, and fr}' them in 
I dean drippings, or brown them in a Dutch oven. 
I 13. Potatoe nurw. — ^Tlie potatoes must be free 
from spots, and the whitest you can pick out; put 
them on in cold water; when they begin to crack, 
strain the water from them, and put tbem into a 
dean stewpan by the side of the nre till they are 
quite dry and fall to pieces; n4» tliem through a 
wire sieve on the dish they are to be sent up iu, 
and do not disturb tliem afterwards. 

14. Potatoe pie, — Peel and slice your potatoes 
very thin, into a pie dish; between each layer of 
potatoes put a little chopped onion (three quarters 
of an ounce of onion is sufilcient tbr a pound ot 
potatoes), between each laver sprinkle a little pep- 
per and salt, put in a little water, and cut about 
two ounces ot fresh butler into little bits, and lay 
them on the top, cover it dose wiUi pufl* iMste. ft 
will take about an hour and a half to bake it. Tlie 
yolks of four ^gs (boiled Itard) may be added; 
and when baked, a table S|»oonful of good mush- 
room catchup poured in through a funnel. 
For aUai^ng a troubletome cough and tpUtiMg of 

blood, • 

Let a peck of the best huilt be ground and put 
into an earthen pan; pour 6 quarts of boiling watei 
over ii, stir it well and cover it up close. Let it 
stand 12B hours; after which strain it ihrougii a clean 
coarse doth; tlien put it into a preserving pan over 
aeentlcfire, siirring il and skimming it all Uie 
while. Let it buil till it comes o a syrup that 
ropes, and is as thick as treade. Put it into gal- 
ley pots, and when cold cover it up close. A tea- 
spoonful of this may be taken in a mcm»ng, fast- 
ing, and at night going to bed; and at other times 
when the cough is troublesome. 

General remedtf for -wormt. 
The es&entiMi oil of i>etroleum, (naphtha,) has 
been employed for upwards of fifty years, in ilal^', 
as a remedy for every siieuies of wurms lodged ui 
the intestinal canal. 1 he oil of turi>entine, iu its 
chemical properties, is similar to naphttia. Pe- 
troleum is become so abundant in Great Britain, 
in consequence of tiie general ado|>tiun of Uie gas- 
lights in the metropolis, (the production of it from 
the decomiiosiliou of coal bring ven' considerable,) 
tliat the oil of it, oblained b} distillalion, is em- 
ployed to ailultenile oil of tiir[>entiiic. Asa rame- 
dy fur worms it is unquestionably mure efiectiul 
than the latter. 

Remedy for gout^ &c. 
The following powder, taken tiiree or four times 
a week, at beii-time, will efiectually dcsti-oy the 
predisi>08ition to guut in the consiitution. It will 
also remove heartburn, and olher symptoms of 
indigestion. Take of dried soila, powdered, ^ oz. 
rhubarb, 11 drachms, {lowder of cinnainm bark, 
1 ditto, powder of ginger, 1 do. nutmeg, eralud, I 
do. colunibu root, 2 do. Mix well togeUier, and 
divide into 5C doses, one to be taken every -night 
in a glass ol water. 

JvVw diacovery in the preparati(m of flax, 
A French paper states lliat an inhabitant of Cha- 
teau Thierry has discovered a mode of giviu^;; to 
j pre|«ared hemp and flax the fineness, softness, and 
u-hiten»?ab of cotton, by inipregnalinK these sub- 
si anecs with oil, and iben eX|>osiiig them, during 
fil'leen or twenty tlays, to the action of frost, bc- 
tw.;en two la} era of suow. Bv this means dl tlui 
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ineoiiTen:«nce of the, ordimiT »ik1 tedinui 
ccM of Mceping them in itBgiwiit water wU 
avcHdcd. 

PreKnfadon of ptantafrwn tht^n. 
A f^ardenei* i-vcomrnemls for preien'ini; cabbages 
and cauliflowers from alugt, tlie tpreailinK well cut 
rhafT round the outiUle df the glaaaea. The slugt, 
III their attempts to PRach the plants, find them- 
■f.'lves envelr){ied in the chalT, which prevents thi'ir 
iiionnir, so that in the mominj;, hundreds of dis- 
atile<l slugs may be found round the uatude of the 
glassirs, and be destroyetl. 

To improve (briedfigt. 
These fruits, when ther are brought to table, 
■rp commonly covereil with a scurf, eoropoaed of 
i. mealy, sugary siAstanee, very disagreeable to the 
teeth. A cnrresiKmdcnt says tliat the way to get 
rid r>f th« scurf, and render the figs as plump and 
elcar skinned as when they are newly gathered 
fr>m the tree, is, first to keep them in a euol and 
nithi.-r m<iiit cellar for twentv-four hours before 
usingt and, secondly, uist before presenting them 
Mt table, to put theiii into a receiver, and exhaust 
I he air. Aiter remaining there two minutes, they 
should be tiken out, and gently brushed, when they 
w ill be found perl'irctly {ilunip and clear-skinned. 

Greuae tpoU. 
The following method of remoring |^ase and 
oil s|>ots from silk and other articles, without in- 
jury to the c(dour8, is given in the Journal des 
C(iniiais«anres Usuelles: — Take the yolk of an egg 
and put a litth* of it on the S|iot, then jdaco over 
it a piece of white linen, and wet it with boiling 
water; rub the linen with the hand and re|»eat tlie 
process three or four times, at each time applying 
fi-ehh boiling wstcr: the liuen is to be then remov- 
ed, and the part thus treated is to be waslicd with 
clean cold WHier. 

For bottt m honet. 
Take of beeswax, mutton tallow, and loaf sugar, 
each eight ounces, put it into one quart of new 
milk, and warm it until all is melted. Then 
put it into a bottle, and give it just before ti.e 
vax, bic. begins to hnnlrn. About two hours af- 
ter give physic. '1 he eflect is that tlie botts 
are discharged in lar^ numbers, each piece of 
WHX having from one to six or eiglit of Uiem stick- 
ing to it, s<ime by the head, but must by their legi 
ui* hooks. 

Duroblt poUih fw fiirmtitre. 
Take your table to tlie ctbinet maker, and make 
him plane off the wnx or vaniish, tlien take some 
verv fine sifted brick-dust, mix a little sweet oil 
with It, just enough to iiuiku it stick together like 
Anur; nib this mixture on the wood with a pumice 
Btofie, until it is |>erti.-ctly smooth; then add some 
spirit of w-ine or stiimg old whiskey, and continue 
nibbing until you have the reipiire«l pidish, whidi 
will be mure beautiful and far more durable than 
VMrnish. Wsier may be thrown upon it witlioul 
iiijury, and when by age the i>oli»h becomes dim, 
viiu can in five minuses restoix' its beauty by rub- 
t>ing it with a cloth dipped in boiled oil, or by 
using the brick-dust as at first 

Oum arabic cemmtt. 
Gum arabic, dissolved in as small a quantity of 
water as rou^ be, and diluted to a proper consis- 
tence Uritli gm, or any proof spirita, fonns a very 
u«eful cement fur all pur|>oses where gtun-watfir is 
commonly used, the s^iirit preserving it from be- 
coming iHitrescenU As the spirit evaporates, more 
sn.ald be added. It should oe stirred and mixe<l 
ingeUirr at the time of using. If plaster of Paris 
UK added to gum-water, it makes a cement useful 
to ladies in nlligree workt. 

Gum-ammuniac added to the solution of gum- 
■rahic in proof spirits fciy nivoh iaaprovea the 



, cement It aniwen Terjr well for joiniBg braiA 

glass and omanentnl aruclea of poreelian. 

I t!tue 0/ the JLatitutden, 

I The bows of the Lanlanaera are composed et 

; two pieces of wood, ^fued together; one of then 

; of birdi, which is flexible^ and the other of fir of 

! the marshes, wliidi is stiff, in nrder tlwr the bo« 

, when bent mar not break, and that when mbea 

j it may nU bend. When thrae two pieces of «oo.l 

I are bent, all the points of cootaot endcasev n 

disunite themselves, and to prevent this, the Lsp- 

landers emplov the foUowinif cement: — They t^ 

the skins of the largest perchea, (it is pnM>ik 

eel-skins would answer the aanae purpose,] asd, 

having dried them, moiaten them in ooM vsier, 

Botil the}- are so soft that they maT be freed fna 

the scales, which they throw awav. TVr ibes 

< put lour or five of these ski na in a rein-dvrr'sbW' 

: dcr, or they wrap them up in the aoft bark of tk 

; binh-trec, in such a manner tliat water **— if 

, touch them, and place them, thus coTt-red, ia 1 

tiot of J>oiling water, with a atone above then ir 
Leep tbem at the bottom. When ther have boiM 
about an hour, they uke them from the bladder, or 
bark, and they are tlicti found to be soft and n» 
! cous. Ill tliis state they employ them for glnciH 
together tlie two pieces of their bum a, which tke? 
strongly compress and tie up until the ^ue isvdj 
dried. These |iieces never afkerwanla separate. 
Cement that viii stand the acHon of b^Uing — — 

andtteam. 
Take two ounces of sal-ammoniae, one oonct 
of fiowerb of sulphur, and 16 otinoea of cast-inn 
j filings or borings. Mix all well together by nib- 
bing them in a mortar, and keep the powder diy. 
When the cement is wanted for use, take oae 
I part of the above powder, and twentj parts of cIcm 
i iron l)orings or filings, and bl«-nd them intimately 
I b)r grinding them in a mortar. \\ ct the compound 
I with water, and, when bro^Ji^t to a convenient co^ 
I sistcnce, apply it to the jointa with a wooden, or 
blunt iron, apatula. 
I jinother cement ^^ the Mume kind. 

I Take two ]mu1s of flowers of sulphur aod one 
; part of sal-ammoniac, and mix them together, wilk 
j a little water, into a stifl' paste. 
! Take also borings or lurninga of cast-iron, in 
i the state in which they arc coiumoiilj found iu 
j works where boring and turning ai-e cairied na, 
vis. mixed with sand, and sift them finely to git 
rid of the grosser prtrtieles. 

When Uie cement is wanted for use, ilissirfvc a 
portion ol the above paste in urine, or in w»ter 
rendered slightly nvidulous, and to the acdution ad J 
a quantity ot the sifted boringa. This mixture, 
I spi'ead u|ion or between Hanches of iron pifica, or 
I put into the interst'ces of other parts of iron wuck, 
wjll, in a little lime, liecoroe as liard aa a alone. 

tpper^ 



; ^ method fur ttikitig an in^firetmonfrom a re^ 
piate on JdoMlei 0/ i'aris, with ink, at m cot 



pnnu. 

Let the plate be filled with ink f madetif tlie best 
ivor}' black, mixed with drying linsct:d oil, and 
(pniuiid very fine on a painter's stone) and the sur* 
tace cleaned with the hand and whiting, as in com- 
mon cop|ier-plate printing. Provide yourself with 
a boani about half an inch thick, just tlie sixe of 
your plate; round the edge of this, wrap aoiiie stiff 
paper, raised half an inch above tlie surfiice on one 
side, and level on tlte other, in tlie form of a trough, 
into tliis put your plate, with the prepared ^de 
upwanls; tlien mix yotir Paris plaster with water, 
to a pro|ier consistency, and pour it 00 the platet 
tlien lifting up the trough, let it fall flat upon the 
table again, to drive tho bubblea of air from the 
I idate through the surlaice of tlic plaiter; after rim 
nave repealed this about IS timca, let it wiaui aD 
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•mar. Attemrds take the plata out of the troogli, 
and the platter, now hardpned, rrom the plate, and 
Tou will have a rtrj luaU imprenion on the plas- 
ter, fit to put in a frame, and by far preferable to 
the boat prints. 

7> deHny erickett, 

Pat Seoleh nuflT upon the bolea where they 
eomeout. 

To prevent the creaking^ of a tbor. 

Rub a bit of loap on the hiiiq;««. 
Atunfie bammeter. 

Take a eomnoii pliial, and eut off tlie rim and 
part of the ncok. Thii may be done by a piece of 
whip-eord, twiitcd round it, and pulled to and fro 
quieUy, in a tawing; potition, by two ^leraoiit; one 
of whom hohit the phial firm'y in hit left hand. 
Heated in a few mmutes bv the friciioii of the 
ttrinff, and then dipi)ed tudilenly into eolil water, 
the Mttle will be decapitated more eatily than by 
anr other meant. Let the phial be now nearly 
filled with common pump-watrr, and, applying the 
finger to ita mouth, turn it auiekhr upside down: 
OD removing the finger it will be found that c aly a 
few dropt will eauape. Without cork, or stopper 
df any kind, the water will be retained within the 
bottle by the pretiure of the external air: the 
weight of air wirHout the phial being greater than 
that of the small quantity of water within it Now 
let a bit ot tape be tied round the middle of the 
phial, to whicn the two ends of a string may be at- 
tached, so as to form a loop to Imiij^ on a nail: let 
it he thus suspended, in a perpendicular manner, 
with the mouth downwards; and tliis is the baro- 
neter. — When the weather is clear, and inclined 
Co he BO, the water .will be level with the section of 
thft neck, or rather elevated above it, and fonning 
• coDoaTe surfi^e. When disposed to be wet, a 
drop will appear at the mouth, which will enlarge 
till It fidls, and then another drop, while the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere continues. 

To remove greaee tpoto from paper. 

Scrape finely some pipe clay; the quantity will 
De easily determined on making the experiment; 
on this \«j the sheet or leaf, ana cover tfie spot in 
like manner with Uie clay. Cover the whole with 
a sheet of paper, and apply, for a few seconds, a 
heated ironii{g*box, or an^r substitute adopted by 
laundresses. On luiug Inoian robber, to remove 
the dust taken up by the grease, tlie iM[)er will be 
foand restored to its original wliitraess and opa- 
city. 

7V«<A-acA and anU^heumaHc embrocation. 

Sal volatile, three .parts; laudanum, one part 
Mix, and rub the part m pain therewith frei^uent- 
ly. If the tooth which aches is hollow, drop 
aone of this on a bit of cotton, and nut it into the 
tooth; if the |»ain does not abate within an hour, 
take out the cotton, and put another piece in, 
changing it every hour four or fiv ^ times, till the 
pain eeases. 

In a general face-ach, or sore throat, moisten a 
uieee o? flannel with it and put it to the part af- 
Kcted; rub any part afflicted with rheumatism 
Bight and morning, and in the middle of tlie day. 



FUFTY-EIGHT ORIGINAL RECEIPTS IN 
COOKERY AND FAS IRY, kc. 

1. ShretPtbury cake. 

Sift I lb. of susar, tome pounded cinnamon, 
and a nutmeg grated, into 3 lbs. of flour. Add a lit- 
tle rose water to 3 eggs well beaten, mix them with 
the flour, then pour in as much butter melted ss 
will make it a gof**! thickness to ruU out 

& jSnother.—TMkeSlXhi. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar 
fiiiciy pounded; mix Ui«m together; (take oi't a 



quarter ot a pound to roll them in;) ^ lb. m b«i« 
^>*« ^ ^KKf* '* spoonsful of creau^, 4na 3 of rote 
water. Beat them well together, and mix them 
with the flour into a paste; roll them into Uiln 
cakes and bake them in a quick oven. 

3. J^tararoone. 

Blanch A ox. of almonds, and pound them with 
A spoonsful of orange flower water; beat the whites 
of 4 eggs to a froth, mix it witli a pouiHl of sugar, 
sift the almoodi into a paste, and lay it in different 
cakes on paper to bake. 

4. Another. — ^Take 1 lb. of almonds, bianeh them 
and throw them into cold water, then rub ilicni dr\' 
with a cloth, and pound them in a mortar; moisten 
tJiem with orange floweif or rose water, lest they 
turn to oil; llieatake t lb. of fine loaf sugar, whisk 
the whiles of 4 eggs; beat all well together, ami 
shai»e them round with a sfiooii, on paper prfevi^ 
nuAly *)uttered and sugared, to prevent iheir burn- 
ing; bake them in a gentle oven on lin plates. 
5. Sax'oy bUcmt, 

Take of sugar the weight of 12 eggs, of floor the 
weight of 7 ^gs; beat tlie yellows and whites of 13 
^^s 8e|iarate; grate in the rind of I lemon; after 
being in the oven a few minutes, grate on some si^ 
gar. You may add peach WHter or lemon juice. 

G. Jumbleo. 

Take 1} lbs. of flour, I lb. of sugar, j lb. of 
butter, 4 yolks and 3 whites of e|^^ with a wine- 

5 lass of rose water, roll them tliiok with fine pow« 
ered sugar, and bake on tins. 

7. Almond cake. 

Take t lb. of almonds blanched and beaten, ten 
eggs well beaten, 1 lb. of ^ugar, and | lb. of 
flour. 

8. French rolli. 

Tak^ a spoonful of lard or butter, 3 pints of 
flour, a cup of yeast, and as much milk as wiU 
work it up to the stifl'ncss of bread; just before 
you take tliem from the oven, take a clean towel 
and wipe them over with milk. 

9. JVaffleo, 

To a quart of milk add 5 eggs, 1^ lbs. of flour, 
A lb. of butter; beat them well together; wheu 
baked, sift sugar and cinnamon on Ihem. If you 
make the wa^s before it is time to bake them, 
add a spoonful of yeast. 

10. Poimdcake gingerbread. 

Take 6 eggs, 1 lb. of sugar, I pint of molasses, 
a full tea-cup of ginger, a tea-8|Kionful of pearlash 
dissolved, a litt'.e mace, nutin*^^, t lb. of fresh but- 
ter creamed; after these ingredients are well 
mixed, beat in 3 lbs. of flour. Fruit is an im- 
provcment. 

11. Gtngerctike. 

Take 3 lbs. of flour, lib. of sugar, 1 lb. of but 
ter rubbed in very fine, 3 oz. of ginger, a little 
nutmeg, a pint of molasses, a giil uT ci*eam; make 
them warm together, and bake them in a slack 
oven. 

13. Ginfferbread. 

Take 1 \ lbs. of flour, ^ 1b of su^ir, J lb. of butter, 
well rubbed togetlier; 1 oz. of ginger, a few eara 
way seeds, 34 allspice, 13 cloves, alitlle ciniuimon, 
I pint of molasses. Knead welL 
13. Short gingerbread. 

I'ake 1 lb. sugar, jf Ib.^ butler, 5 eggs, a little 
cream and i>earbsh, Ijf lb. flour, rolled hard. To 
beaked on tin sheets, markeil ready to cut. 
14. Ctdvet^'feet JeHif. 

Take 4 calves* feet well builcd, ^ lb. of sugar, 1 
pint of wine, 3 leiTMns, the whiles of 4 eggs, and 
shells; boil all together about live minutes, theu 
pour Uirough a flaAuel tug to Btrain. 
15. Apple pudding. 

Take half the whiles and all the yoIks of 10 eggs, 
beat iLcm very light, add a pint of applen, al'ur 

3 a: 3 
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iher are ttewetl and pirt thrcnu;h a aifler, stir in a 
^ lb. of butter, the grated peelof 8 large leraona, 
rod Voiee of one, sugar to taste. Maoe and nut- 
meg are very good substitutes for lemon juice. 
16. Bak^d apple fntdding. 

Pare and quarter 4 large apples, bnil them ten- 
d(rr vrith the rind of a lemon in so little water that 
when done no water ouit remain, beat them quite 
'ine in a mortar, add the erumb of a small roll, \ 
lb. of butter melted, the yolks of 5 and whites of 
3 eggs, juice of ^ a lenMMi, Migar to your taste; 
boa akl well together, and bake it in a paste. 
17. Lemon bUmcman^, 

Poor a pint of hot water upon 1 oz. of ininglass, 
when it is dissolved add the juice of 3 lemons, the 
peel of one grated, six yolkv of e{^s beaten, half a 
pint of Lisbon wine, sweeten it to your taste, let it 
boil, then strain it, and put ct in your moulds. 
18. Mrs Hoffman^t btaricman^. 

Take S on. of isinglass, 1 quart of new milk, 
strain U and sweeten to your taste, a^M rose or 
|>eaeh water, let it be only milk warm when you 
put it in the moulds; if vou wish it particularly 
nice, blanch ^ lb. almontls, beat them very fine in 
a mortar and stir in befoi*e you boil or strain. 
19. Orati^ pudtUng. 

Take 1 lb. of butter creamed, 1 lb. of sugar, 10 
eggn, the Juice of 'i oranges; boil the peel, then 
|K)nnd it nnv, and mix it with the Juice; add the 
juic'^ of one lemon, a wine glass of brandy, wine, 
and rose water. 

20. Homtmny pudding. 

Take the homminy and pick tite beans from it, 
warm it and mash t'. rough a sifter until you get a 
pint, add \ lb. of butter, melted, stir a teH-cup of 
cream into it, and let it cool; then add half the 
whites of six eggs; su^r, nutmeg, maoe, aod wine, 
to your taste. Rake it 

21. Cocoa nut pudding. 

To 1 large cocoa nut grated add the whites of 
8 eggs, a ^ lb. of sugur, \ lb. of butter, S spoonfuls 
of rose water. Hake it in a paste. 
2*i. Ricfi bmdUiff. 

Tnke ) lb. of rice, tie<l in a ciolh, boiled well, 
and then putlhruujrh a sieve; add a quart of milk, 
and keep stirring until it thickenf; then add € 
ounces of bulter stirred into the rice, 13 yolks and 
6 whiles of e»^a well beaten; mace, nutmeg, wine, 
and sugar, to vour taflte. This quantity will make 
fi large puddnigs^ If you choose you may add 
currants or any other fruit. 

23. ^inother. — Boil the rice very soft, dry from 
water, Mir in a little butter, a pint of milk, and 3 
eggH whII brntcn, sweeten to vour tas'e, pour it in 
your disli, sprinkle flour on tlie top, put little bits 
»r butter hi*re and theiv on the top. Bake slowly. 

24. Another^ highly approved. — ^"I'ake 2 spoonsnil 
of raw Vicf, L qnari of new milk, a bit of butter 
the bizo of nn e^, a little cinnamon; sweeten to 
vour taste, put ti>e pan in a slack oven after the 
Lread in taken out; eat when cold. 

25. Another. — Put in adeeppan^ lb. of rice wash- 
cmI and picked, 2 ouncea of butter, 4 ounces of 
sugar, a tew allpp*ce |»ounded, and 2 quarts of milk, 
ilake in a slow oven. 

26. Another. — Sweeten rice in milk, strain it off*, 
and nuving paivd and cored apples, put the rice 
around tliem, tying each in a cloth with a bit of 
lemon peel, a clove, or oinnanion. Boil <.feem 
well. 

27. Groimd rice or tago pimhBng. 

Boil H large spoonful of it heMpe\l, in a ])int of 

new milk, wv.b lemon pet:l and cinnamon; uhen 

colli, add s'l^.u*, nnlnieg, and 2 eggs, well beaten. 

28. SioeetjHtiato pudding. 

Take 5 eggs, A a (b. of butter, a ^ of a lb. of 

•ugar, add as much sweet potato as will thicken it. 



; the jniee and grtted peel of one lemoB, betf itiv 
light. 

29. J^otato fmddinj. 

Take half a pound of boiled poiatoet, be« vcDIi 
a mortar with half a pound each of anr mi 
butter, the volka of 10 egga, the whites oli, vd 
beaten, 2 Naples biscuit grated, and half a pint ol 
cream; mix them well with the other i iig w li e ttU 
and puur it on a thin paste. Bake for half aaboe 

30. Another. — TAe 8 ounces of boiled polstoa. 
2 ounces of butter, 2 ena, a <]uarter of a piat :4 
cream, I spoonful of wliite wine, a little salt, t^ 
Juice and rind of a lemon, beat the whnle ts» 
froth, sugar to taste« — a paste or not «a yoa like. I 
you want it richer, pal more butter,' 
and almonds, with another en. 

31. Citron pudding. 

Take J lb. of sugar, ^ lb. of outter 
the ^olks of 9 eggs, a wine glass of brandy, } Ik 
of citron chopped very fine. 

d2L Crisam fuddling. 

To 3 eggs beaten very light, stir in a pintaadi 
half of flour, «dt to your taste, mix a little ouL 
then put in 6 ounces of augar; juat before yoa pe 
it in the oven add a pint of thick eream. Hike 
for f of an hour. 

33. Ciigiard putlfhfrtr. 

Take a pint of milk, 3 apoonsfuTof floor, 6 cgi 
and salt to your taste. Sugar. 

34. fVedtling cake. 

Take 3 lbs. flour, 3 Iba. butter, S lbs. bi», i 
doz. eggs, 3 lbs. raisins, 6 lbs. cuiTanta, 1 lb. cilna 
1 oz. mace, 1 oz. cinnamon, 1 oz. nutmegs, \ql 
cloves, ^ pint brandy. Beat the butter with yov 
hand to cream, then beat the augar into the butler, 
add the froth of the volks of the c:g^ after bciiy 
well beaten, then tfie froth of the whites; ma 
fruit, spice, and flour toj^'ther; then aijd then is 
with beating. Five or aix hours baking will «- 
swer for a large loaf. 

35. Eiectwn cake. 

Take 5 lbs. flour, 2 lbs. sugar, } lbs. batter, f 
eggs, yesst, 1 pint of milk, and spice aa jtm plcas& 
36. Indian pudthng. 

Hoil one spoonful of fine Indian flour well, tkra 
add i pint of milk, and let it all boil; when eool 
beat ill 2 en^. Sweeten and sealVin. 
Si. Haked JntUan pudding. 

Take 8 ounces of mush, 6 oum-es of biMter. 6 
ounces of sug»r, the yolks of 6 cgga, nnd the while 
of 1; mix the butler in the mUHh when hot, b^tf 
the eggs and sugar together; add to the mush, whea 
cool, nutmeg, mace, and wine to vour taste; W^*- 
38. Appfe ctuturti. 

Take apples, paretl, cored, and slightly atewrd, 
snfficient to cover the dish, 6 eggs, 1 qumt of milk; 
spice to }our taste. Bake it one-third of an houa. 
3U. Black cake. 

Take 1| lbs. of flour, t| lbs. of brown sugar, I 
lb. of butter, 1.) lbs. of rai|iiis, 1^ Ihs. of cunaiits» 
i lb. of lard, 4 eggs, 1 pint of milk, 1 nutmeg, 
and mace, 1 tea-spi toilful of (learl-asli. Wine aaii 
brandy. 

40. Tomatae catntp. 

Cut up the tomalMS, and between every layci 
sprinkle a luver of salt, let them siiind a few hcMirt 
before you [toil them, which do very well, them 
strain them through a cullender on aom; horsr 
radiHh, onions or ^.irlick, mustard see<l, beatea 
ginger, pepper and maoe; cover it close, let it 
stand a day or two, then bottle and aeal it 6k 
use. 

41. Puffpaate. 

Take 1^ lb. of flour, and I lb. of buttery dnide 
the butter into 4 equal parts; mix ^th part of *lbe 
butter with jths of the flour; and work the 
der if the flour and butter in. 
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4SL Sp^tigeeake. 

Take 14 eggs, with their weight in tngar, and 
half their weight in flour, the juice and peelof a le- 
mon, and one nutmeg; beat the yolka and whites 
aeparately until tiifr, add the sugar to the yolks, 
then a''d the whites. One minute before the oven 
IS readr, dredge in the flour. Bake in a quick 
oir«>ii half an hour. 

AS. Lemoneake. 

Take 19 em, I) lb. sugar, i lb. floor; grate 
the outside ofnro lemons, with the inside of one; 
fir add 1 glass of wine, with 3 teaspoonsful of the 
eaaenoe oi lemon. 

44. Stq^cake. 

Take 1 lb. flour, | lb. sugar, ) lb. butter, 5 
ciigs. Mix and drop them on tin, and put sugap 
mtidcd on them, just as jrou pot them into the oven, 
or frost them. 

45. Cup cake. 

Take S cups of sngu*, 1 cup of butter, 8 tea- 
spoonsful of pearlash, 3 eggs, S cups of flour; all 
b«aiten together with as much spioefas too please. 

46. Cider cake. 

Take 8 lbs. flour^ 1 lb. sugar, 4 lb. butter, I pint 
ekier, cloves and cinnamon, wi'Ji or witliout fruit, 
S teaspoonsful of pearlash. 

47. miipe. 

Take 8 cups of cream, 1 of white wine, grate 
in the skin of a lemon, sweeten to yoor taste, the 
whites of 3 eggs; then whip it with a whisk, take 
crfT the froth, as it rises pour the froth into jour 
jelly glasses. 

48. TomakevemtonpoMty. 

You must bone your venison and season it with 
fi OS. of iiepper, 1 nutmeg, mixed with salt; then 
mince 3 lbs. of beef suet; put it in the pan: it will 
take 6 hours baking. 

49. To dretta turtle. 

Take a turtle of 8 lbs. cut off its head, cot it 
open, scald the fins and calipee or under shell, skin 
them; then take out the guts, cut them open and 
deanse them well; take great care not to break the 

fsll. Then take for the soup the guta and the 
ris, with a knuckle of veal, some sweet herbs, 
onions, and cayenne pepper. Season the rest of 
the meat with the same seasoning, which put in 
the calipash or upper shell, and calipee, with 
aome force meat balls, and bake it. When it is 
naked, take the yolks of three eggs, to a turtle of 
ci^ht pounds, beat thum well, pour in a little 
wine, take some of the soup, and brew it together 
very well, throw in a lump of butter rolled in 
flour, and put it into the calipash and calipee. 
SO. Yb make -waffle* the Dutch -way. 
Take a quart of new milk, a penny louf grated 
very fine, 10 eggs beaten with ^ lb. ik sweet but- 
ter melted, a few cloves beaten, a little salt, fine 
flour enough t) make a baiter like a pancake, and 
4 sp<x>nsfuT of yeaM. Mix them tcwether, and put 
them in an earthen pot covered, before the fire, to 
rise fur an hour; having your wafer iron ready 
heated and buttered on both sides, put in the batter 
to Imku; when done serve them not, with sugar 
grated over them and cinnamon. 

51. Jigooderanjy^ to be kept for any use. 
Bum 1 oz. orbutiur in the fiying pan, but take 
care to do it at such a distance from the fire, that 
MS you strew in the flour to the butter, it may 
thrown but not blacken; put to it 8 lbs. coarse lean 
l>cet, 1 quart water, ^ pint wine red or white, 3 
anchovies, 8 eschalots, some whole pepper, doves 
and mace, 3 or 4 mushrooms or as many pickled 
malnuts; let it stew gently 1 hour, then strain it; 
ft w;ll keep some time, and is proper for any sh- 
vuurj diith. 

58. Federal cake, or bac/ielor^t loaf, 
h % plateful of flour put a piece of butter not 



lar^r than ■ walnut, 8 eggs, 1 spoonfol yeast; mix 
it either w ith milk or water, as you please, miJkr. 
it hilo a very stiflT batter, so stiff you can scarce 
stir it with a spoon. Pot it to nse in the same 
dish you wish to bake it in. It will take sevenl 
hoars to rise. 

53. Jllbany cake. 

Take IJ lbs. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar, ) lb. of 
batter, a table-spoonful of Urd, 8 table-spoonsful 
of rose water, a little cinnamon, 1 eg^, a lea-spoon- 
ful of pot-ash dissolved in a tea-cup of cream. 
Cut them out and bake them on tins. 

54. Black cake that viR keep for a year. 

Take 1 lb. of sugar, the same of outtemnd floor 
10 eggs; beat them well together, and when light 
add two wine glasses of brandy, nutmeg, mace, 
and cloves, 8 lbs. of raisins, an<l tlie same unantitv 
of curranta. It will take some hours to baae. A 
good deal of spice is necessary. 

55. 7'o drete caif*» head m imitation of turtle. 

Take the calf's head when well soaked and 
washed, open it and boil it with the entrails until 
It is ouite done; take part of the liver out when 
about half done for forced meat btdlA. When it is 
all done strain the li(|uor, then cut off* small pieces 
of the he^d in imitation of turtle; tlie small indif- 
ferent remainder chop up with the entrails; put in 
spice to your taste, a little savoury herbs rubbed 
very fine, and a few little onions; some yerr small 
dumplings; season the force meat balls with spice 
and nerbs to your taste, p'.it a little parsley in them, 
and fry them in lard, and put them iu your soup 
when you send it to table. 

56. Mock turtle. 

Take a fine calf's head, cut the meat clean from 
the bones, then boil the bones in a quart of water 
until the liquor is reduced to a pint, then season 
it with cayenne, nutmeg, and mace; pour into the 
gravy a pint of Madeira vine, a little parsley 
thyme. 

57. Beef alamode. 

Choose a thick piece of flank of beef; cot some 
fat bacon in long slices, let earsh slice be near an 
inch thick, dip them in vinegar; then take sea- 
soning of salt and pepper and cloves mixed with 
parsley, thyme, and maijoram: make holes in the 
meat to put in the larding; when you have put it 
in rub it over with the seasoning ami bind it up 
with tape and set it in a pot over the fire; three or 
four onions must be fried brown and put to the 
beef, with two or three carrots and a head of celery. 
Add a small quantity of water, and let it simmer 
10 or 18 hours, or until it is extremely tender, 
turning the meat twice; put the gravy into a pan, 
remove from it the fat; keep the beef covere«l; 
then put them tc^-ether, add a glass of wine, re* 
move the tape and send it to table. 
58. Oytterpie. 

Take 100 oysters and clean them well from the 
shell, then put them in a kettle with their own 
liquor to plump them, then put them in a dish, 
and season thera with 18 cloves and 3 blades ot 
mace pounded fine, pepper to your taste; then 
lay crust round the edge of your dish, take the 
yolks of 4 eggs boiled hard, with a handful of 
grated bread, sprinkle this over the lop with a few 
pieces of butter; fill (he dish nearly full; covei the 
pie over wiUi a puff* paste. 



On the honing and ttropping of a razor. 
Let the hone be seldom, and but sparingly re- 
sorted to; and never, unless by freq\ient and re> 
pealed stropping, the edge of the razor is entirely 
destroyed use the best pale oil, and be careful to 
preserve the hone cleiii, and free from dost. Pi^e« 
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▼Imiily to the operation of ihavin};, it will be found 
of lerTice, particularly to those who hate a ttronc 
ueaitl, and a tender tkin, lo wath the face »ell 
with ftfiiti) and water; a.id the more time ii spent 
In l:ilht:riii};, and moistening ibe beani, the easier 
will iht prDcess of siiaving become. Dip the razor 
In l».»i waiiT, before applying it to the face; use the 
hl..ile iit'aily flnl, always takinr care lo give it a 
culling, inslfftd cif a sci H»i»g dinjotion. Strop 
th.i rAior iinniLMlialely "ftw u«ng it, for the pur- 
p HM« oli-trLclnHJIy removing any moisture that may 
ivmhin upon the edge; and be careful not to em- 
pl«)y u eomnion strop, as the oompositiou with 
wliu-h they are covered is invariably of a very in 
ft-Tior quMliiVf ""d injurious to a razor. The strop 
sluMjId al«yHJ* be of the belt manufacture, and 
when the composition is worn off, it will be found 
panieuiarly useful to rub it over, lightly', with a 
Ihtle cli-an tallow, and then put u^ion it the top 
jMrC of the snuflf of a candle, which, being a fine 
powder, will admirably supply the placebf the best 
eomposilion ever useil fi»r the purpose. Aiiotlier 
excellent mmle of renovating a razor-strop, is by 
rubbing it well with pewter, and impregnating the 
leather with the finest metallic particles. 
Pumpkin pudiUng. 
Take half a pound of stewe<r puniukin, three 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, or a 
pint uf cream, a quarter of a (Kiund of iiowdered 
while sugar, half a glass of wine and bmndy mixed, 
half a glass of rose-water, a tea>s{)uonful of mized 
spice, nutmeg, mace and cinnamon. Stow some 
pumpkin with as little water as possible. Drain 
It in a cullender, ami press it till drv. When coid, 
weigh half a |K}und, and pass it through a sieve. 
Prepure the spice. Stir together the sugar, and 
butler or cream, till they ere perfectly light. Add 
to litem, gradually, the spice and liquor. Beat 
three eg>;8 very light, and stir theminio the butter 
and iiuj;ar altornatelv with the pumpkin. Cover a 
sniip-pblc with putt-paste, and put inlhc mixture. 
Hake it in a mo<lerale oven about half an hour. 
Cirate surar over it, when cool. 

Instead of the butler, you ma^ boil a pint of milk 
or cix'am, and when cold, stir into it in turn the 
sugar, eggs, and pumpkin. 

•'* aire for tore backt of Aoraet . 
The bebl method of curing sore backs, is to dis- 
solve half an ounce of blue vitriol in a pint of wa- 
ter, and dab the injured parU with it tour or five 
times a duv. 

Jin infallible lotion for blova, bruitet and iprainM 

i;i Iwaet, 
Take of spirit of wine, eight ounces; dissolve 
ouc ounce of camphor ni*st, iu the Kpirils of wine,, 
then add o\\*i. ounce oFoil of turiicnltne, one ounce 
of spirit of sal ammoniac, oil otorigaimm half an 
ounce, and one large table spwSnful of licpiid lau- 
lUinnm. It must be well rubbiil in with the hand, 
for full a quarter of an hour, every lime it is used; 
which mu«t be fuur times each day. You will he 
astonislied at its efficacy when you try iU 

Chicken salad. 

Take two large cold fowls, cither boiled or 

roanicd, the yolks oi nine hard-boiled eggs, half a 

pint of Kwr*rt oil, half a pint of vinegar, a gill of 

mixed inuKlani, a 8n):dl leu-spoonful of cayenne 

!K'p{)or, H small toa-spooiiful of sidt, two large 
leads, or four small ones, of fine celery. Cut the 
meat of the fowls from the bones, in pieces nol 
exceeding an invli in size. Cut ihi: white part of 
the celer) inlo pieces about an inch long. Mix 
the chicki-ii and celery well together. Cover them 
and set tlicni away. Willi the back of a wooden 
spoon, iiiU^i ihe yolks of eggs till they are a per- 



gar, ronstard, eajenne* and nlL Stir them 6r i 
long time, till thej are thoroughly mixed biI 
quire smooth. The longer thej are stirred ik 
better. When this dressing it auffieiently taum, 
eover it, and set it iivay-. r /e raimites bcfbre ik 
salad is to be ettCD pour the d nssi ng mtr ikc 
chicken and eelery, and mix all well cqpctber. If 
the dressing is put on long before it is wanted, tV 
salad will be tough anr^ hard. This salad tifcft 
excellent made of cold turkey instead of chickffL 
How to knew whether a horae hat a MtrmgiSh 
good mj or a weak eye and Uheiy tm ro bkwd. 

People in general turn a horae*a headtoafari|li 
light to examine his eyea. You can know \tji 
little, by this method, 'what aort of aa eye ih 
^horse has, unless it De a rery defective one. T-k 
must examine the eye first, when the horse tatk 
with his Itead to the manger. LiOcik carefillTii 
the pupil of the eje in a horse; it i a of an oblac; 
form: carry the size of the pupil in year sund, 
then turn the horse about, bring him to a brqik 
light, and if, fn the briglit light, the pupil of dke 
eye contracts, and appeara much smxller tlos it 
was in the darker light, then 3-0U may be in*tk 
horse has a strong, f^l eye; but, provided \k 
pupil remains nearly ot the aa'me sixe aa it appeat4 
in the darker light, the horse has a weak eyt; 
therefore have nothing to do with him. Tkreai 
contrsoting and dilating niuaclea in the eye, vkkk 
will plainly show you in what atate the eye ik 
whether it be a strong or a weak one. 
Ifiw to catch "wooti-tKffeonM. 

Woo<l-pigeons are vcn' easily eaught in lksi4 
weather, particularly when snow ia on the gftnrd 
You ha\'e but to sweep the su<iw on one side, for 
about a dozen yards long, and about three fetf 
bro:id. Lay about twenty Broall eel-hooks, &ile^ 
ed by a peg into the ground, with a small bean os 
each: be sure you put tne point of the hook obIt, 
through tlie top of^the bean, anil the bar^ suadiif 
quite oat, on the side; otherwise, if the hook br 
totally buried in the bean, when the bird sCrog|ki| 
he will pull the hook out of his throat. 

1 thinlL, as good a way as any, is to punch tm 
or tliree holes in horse-beans, with an iron boiK 
kin, and then boil them in some comrooa giu 
many will In! so drunk that they cannot fly upc 
otliers will perch on the adjacent tives; vslob 
them, snd you will see them tumble down. 
How to catch wild-forwL 

If you have a large i>ond, or lake, frequented bf 
wild-fowl; in the shallow water, about one fbot 
dee[), where vou observe ihem feed, lav a few rab- 
bit-traps, with a few beans on the bndge of the 
trap, under the water. This is a sure method of 
catching them. Where the water ia uliout two fixe 
deep, put a stick in, about one fbot ahuvc the wa- 
ter; cut a slit Hi the top of the slick; tie a sina^ 
piece of packthread round a brick-bat, en* to a 
laqpe stone; let the string, after having tied it 
round the stone, he about a foot longer^ to the 
other end fasten a small trel-ho'»k, baited with s 

iiiece uf bullock's lights, &lK'ep*8 |Niunch, nr s 
iOi*>e-bean; then, about three ur four inches from 
the brick-bat, fasten a stick, nearly as big as your 
little finger, and about four inches long, tying the 
string, with a single kn'>l, exactly to the centra of 
the stick; then place that |>ail ot the siting, Hhivk 
is between the brick-hal and the short bliek, iiiii^ 
the notch at the top of the long stick, uhich ii 
stuck into the bottom of the pond. The shoit 
Htiuk will prevent ihe weight of the hrick-bat fp>ui 
drawing tlie sti'ing through the notch, and tin: 
hook will hang a few inches from the water, aiui 
the brick-bat hang fast by the notch in the top isll 



''cGlly smooth pable. Mix Uiein with the ud, vine- ,1 the stick. When tlie water-fowl takes Uie baiu-tf 
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hook, he nolli the ftiek Mfl briek-btt dovn, and 
the briek-W |mi1U him under water and drowns 

Of the 6ei/ breed of thftfhr §h»otinr game. 
■* The breed of don which 1 prefer, beyond all 
dthert, are those which are bred between a setter 
and a pointer; bat not bred from those setters 
which hare no natural point in theint for I hare no 
Idea of shootinjr to a oog which does not stop at 
birds the tery first day 1m is taken into the field. 
I have not had a setter, which was broke by force, 
for above twenty years; nor ever will have one. 
Leave them at home only one weeki for the next 
two days yoa must torn to dog^breaking, and not 
U> shooting. I preler those between a pointer and 
■ setter, which take after the setter; for, |;enerally 
i|)eaking, they hare better feet, which is a |p«at 
point in a doc: tor certain, they have more hair on 
their feet, which is a great preservative to the 
loot, if it be kept clean. I never kept a cocking 
apaniel in my lite: I always shoot to pointers, even 
in the strongest covers, with bells round their 
necks. 1 know, for certain, you will not find so 
much game; but then what you find, you are sure 
to shoot at Here is the great benefit of shooting 
ty pointers: you may shoot every day, in a wood, 
and o«t drive the game awar. But if you turn 
«oeking spaniels into a wood, which quest, when 
Chey come on the foot of a pheasant, in a very few 
days you will drive every pheasant out of the 
wood. A Newfoundland dog, tutorrd to keep be- 
hind you in the fields, and not to go above a dozen 
or twenty yards from jrou in a wMd, is of wonder- 
ful utilitT, in retrieving and bringing wounded 
came, [have had se\ end that were uncommonly 
Saeful.*' 

Sport9man*§ beef. 

Take a fine round of beef, t'lur ounces of salt- 
netre, three-quarters of an ounce of allspice; rub 
It well on the beef, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours; then rob in as much common salt as will 
mU it Lay it by twelve days, turning it every 
day; then pot it into a pan, such as lam pies are 
haked in, with three or four pounds of beef-suet, 
aoroe under, some over. Cover it with a thick 
crust, and bake it for six hours. It will keep for 
two months; and most excellent it is. 

Infallibie cure for the tcurvif. 

Take two paru of flower of brimstone, and one 
part of cream of tartar; mix them well together: 
take four Urge tea-spoonsful, in milk, every morn- 
ing, the first thing you do, when you get up, be- 
fore your breakftist: milk is only the vehicle to 
lake it in; you may take it in any thing else. 
To be taken by any one nupected of going into a 

decline. 

Half a pint of milk, warm from the cow, made 
lusciously sweet with old conserve of roses, and 
two table-spoonsful of the very best rum. Take it 
thti fintt thing in the morning. 

Remember that old persons, who wish to try 
tliis, must first boil the milk, and let it get tolera- 
bly cool; for all milk, when it has once got cold, 
if not boiled will purge. 

An eMcaeioue gargiefor a tore throoL 

Take a large handful of red sage, (not tlia com- 
mon gar«len sage,) boil it in one quart of the best 
wbite-wine vinegar, to near a pint, then sweeten 
it well with honey. You may, if you please, add 
two small wine-glasses of port wine. 

To make a tick horte drink freely. 

A horse has a very sweet tooth, — when he be 
■owell and ^ont drink, mix molasaes or coarse 
hrown sugar in the water: he will then drink freely. 
'Jo freveni booto leaking. 

Take boiled linseed oil, one pint; beeswax, one 
oe4 burgundy pitch, half au ounce; spirit of 
• C 



t ur pe nt ine, two ouneea: melt ,the three first \a an 
earthen-pot, and then add the turpentine. Lay it 
00 when the leather is iiry, and warmed before tht 
fire. This ointment must be well rubbed tr. 5e- 
ibre the fire, and when the leather is tolerably dry. 
Bow to know the age of a dog wUU ke beebcvenro 

oUL 
A dog has a Tery visible mark in his teetK as 
well as a horse, whieh mark does not di sapper 
totally until he be very near, or full, six years old. 
Look to jthe four front teeth, both in the upper and 
lower jaw, but particularly to the teeth In the up- 
per jaw; for. In those four front (eelh, the mark 
remains longest: at twelve months old, yon will 
observe every one of the four front teeth, both in 
the upper and under jaw, jagged and uneren, 
nearly in the form of a Jlower de luce, but not 

Suite so pointed, at the edges of the jags, as a 
ower de luce is. As the d(^ advances in age, 
these marks will wear away, |;radually deereaae, 
and grow smoother and less lagged evciy year. 
Between three and four years old, these marks will 
be full half worn down; and when you observe all 
the four Iront teeth, both in the upper and lower 
jaw, quite worn smooth and even, and not in the 
least jagged, tlien you may conclude tnat the dog 
is nearly, if not full six years old. When those 
marks are worn quite fiat and even, and those teeth 
qqite level and even, yoit can no longer judge the 
age of a dog. Many huntsmen and game Keep- 
ers ignorantly look at the side and eye teeth of a 
do^; tliere are many dogs, not two years old, 
which have had the canker in the mouth, with 
hardly one sound to<*th In their heads. 
Eaty method of preterving meat in the country ^ 

fir a few dayo, without oaU and without ice. 

rut tne mea£ into the water running from a- 
, spring. It will siok^xamine it daily — when it 
begins to rise from the bottom it must be used; it 
will be found perfectly sound and tender, and may 
be boiled or roasted. Meat tiukj be preserved in 
this manner three or four days in summer time, 
free from taint The outside will appear somewhat 
whitened, but the flavour Is not injured. It would 
be advisable to have a box or tub, with a cover, 
into and out of which the water shall have free 
pMSsage, whieh may be put either inside or outside 
of the spring-house. 
•4 method oj extracting the juice of the tugar ma 

pie, for the making of ougar, without injuring 

the tree. 

It has been customary to cut a gash in the tree, 
from which the saccharine liquor flows, or to bore 
a hole, and put in a reed, and, when the liquor 
ceases to flow, plugging up the hole. Both these 
methods are injurious, Rn«l tend to destroy the tree. 
In the latter case, tlie tree rots round the plug to 
some distance within. The following method is 
proposed in lieu of these, ami has been suooesa- 
fuUy practised in Kentucky. At tlie proper sea- 
son for the running of the liquor, open the ground, 
and selt^t a tender root, abont the size of one or 
two fingers; cut off ibe end, and raise the root 
sufficiently out of the gn)und to turn the cut end 
into the receiver. It will emit the liquor from the 
wound as freely as bv either of the other methods. 
\\nien it ceases to flow, bury the root again, and 
the tree will not be hurt. 

To root ore tainted beef. 

** In the last fiill, I procured an acquaintance of 
mine in the country to pot up a barrel of fat beef 
for my family's use dunng the winter. The bar 
rel of^beef was sent to me agreeable to contraal| 
but before I had used one quarter part of it, I o^ 
served it tainted, and so much so as to smell qiUte 
offensive. The beef being very fat and fine, I was 
loath to throw it away. 1 maoe the following «». 
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Iieriment: I proeared a half bnahel of ehareoal, 
mid alW taking out the beef anil Uirowinr awar 
the oFenaiTe pickle, I re-packed it in the barrel, 
lajinii; the pieoes of charcoal between the nieoei; 
and making a new pickle, and addius a little lalt- 
petre, 1 covered the beef, and in about %\x days 
fniind it at sweet a^d good at it waa when first piiit 
up." 

To clear hotues, banu, Uc. of rait and mice. 

fwather the plant dog's tongue, the cjnoclossum 
officinale of LinnBUS, which grows abundantly in 
every field; at the period when the sap is in its full 
vigour, bruise it with a hammer, or otnerwise,and 
lay it in the house, bam, or eranary, infested hr 
rats or mice, and those troublesome animals will 
immediately shift their quarters. 

7^ preterve peach treee. 

Th^ following mode of securing peach trees 
from iniury, and promoting their bearing fruit 
plentifully, has been practised with uninterrupted 
success for manv years. 

As soon as the blossoms appear in the spring, 
fine ashes are scattered over inem and the young 
leaves, br means of a tin box, perfom'ed with 
holes, and fixed on the end of a pole. The pro- 
cess is eteJv performed, and is in the power of 
any one. ft should be done, if possible, in a 
moist day, and when the wind io still. 
•in ^ectual preventive agmtutjliet tettling uppn, 
or bitinif animala. 

Boil 1 oz. of coloquintida half an hour in 3 pints 
of water, dip a sponge in the liquid, and rub Uie 
animal over the |Mrts liable to be attacked. 
Ready mode oj mentUny cr(w'c9 in etovet, pipei, 
and iron oxynut at practited in Germany, 

When a crack is discovered in a btove, through 
which the fire or smoke pciietrstes, the ajierture 
may be completely closed in a moment with a 
composition consisiing of wood ashes and common 
salt, made up into paste with a little water, and 
plastered over the oraek. The good effect is 
e<iually certain, whether ihe stove, Kc be cold or 
hou 

Bnd$ed oatt fir hortet. 

An individual who has tried feciling horses on 
whole and on bruiied oats, states, that a horse fed 
on bru*se<1 oati will look and work as well as 
erne fed on double the same quantity of oats not 
imised. 

Preparing qtdUt. 

M. Scholz, of Vienna, has discovered a new 
process for rendering quills more firtn and durable 
than those of liuinburg. The following are the 
means employ eti: — ^Hc suspends, in a copi>er, a 
certain number of quills, and fills it with water, 
so as just to touch their nibs, lie then closes the 
aonper, so as to render it steam tiglit; here the 
quills exiK'rience considerable h*;at and moistura 
trom the steum, by wliich thf: fut they contain is 
melted out. After about i'i?ar houiV treatment in 
this iiiaiiner, thev attsis the pro[)er degree of 
softness and tRinspareiicy. The next day cut the 
nibs, and draw out llie pilli, then rub them with a 
niece of cloth, and also expose them to a moderate 
beat. The following day they will have acquired 
the hardness of tHine without being brittle, and 
will be as transparent as glass. 
S'eio mode of p^efhivin^ paper^ for the ute of 
draughtttnenf Uc, 

Reduce to a powder, and dissolve quickly in a 
glated earthen vessel, cotit:tiiiing cold water, some 
vum tragaeanth, having been well worked with a 
wooden s^iatula, to free it from lumps. Hiere 
must be a sufficient quantity of water, to give to 
liis diluted gum the coniiatenee of a jelly. Pa- 
py, aud UMoe sorts of stuffs, upon whidi, if this 



composition be amonthlj' applied, vith a pfsd 
or a brush, and dried before a geatle fire, vOl t* 
ceive either water or oil coloars; in nsinf vsh? 
colours, they must be mixed with a sduliooofiti 
above gum. This doth or fMper, so prepwiC. 
will take any ooloor except ink. Wbea it ii i^ 
tended to retouch any particular put of the dn*- 
ing, it should be waihed with a sponge, «- dec. 
linen, or a pencil, (containing aorae of die ibnt> 
mentioned liquid;^ if the part is only osiU, i 
will then rise qnieklj, ana appear as' if repsiac 
ed. 

A ctrnpomHon la remier •m90d Jire^prttf. 

Dr Furhs, member of the Academy of ddew \ 
at Munich, is said to hawe diacorcrvd a cuispos- | 
tion, l^ which he rendera wood ineombutUble^ilr 
composition is made of granulated earth, lad a 
alkali. To obtain thia eoropoaition, the 'mate 
savs, yon must dissolve aonne moist, graveUrorb 
which has been previooaly well washed, mi 
cleared from anr heterqageneona matter, ia sab> 
tion of eaustie alkali. 'This mixture Ins the pr^ 
ncrty of not becoming decompoaed by fire or mn 
When apread upon wood, it torma a TTtreou bm, 
and is proof against the two elements. Tbc bi:U> 
ing eommittee of the rojal theatre, have t«f 
publicly tried the efficmcy of the eompoiilios a 
two small buildings, of aix or eight feet ia im^ 
and of a proportionate height; the one was wnni 
with the composition, and the other built istki 
usual manner. The fire waa put equally is ik 
two buildings; the one which waa nol covered vti 
the composition, was conaamed, wlnlst the edb 
remained perfect, and entire. The coat ti f» 
process is veiy insigidficant, eompared to its pta 
utility, being about two franca three rent'P^ pe 
too square ferL 

The royal theaTe at Monieh hat nndcrgiMK Ac 
process, Having about 400,000 aquare feet; the e> 
pense of which was about 4000 or 5000 fives. 
iMting uted in propa^^ng fruit ireet, by gfuj^ 

tng t/ysm. 

The best luting wherewithal to cover the aevh 
grafted scions, is composed of equal quandtietol 
train oil and rosin, prepared in Ihe fbUowiag BMa> 
ner: — First, melt the rosin in an earthen vesiei 
then pour in the oil, and mix them well; to bes^ 
plied when cold, with a painter's brush. TW 
com^iosition is used in tm sorth-wesl part d 
France with general success. It has tbisadf» 
tage, that it never cracks, nor admita raio or tisd 
to the grafts, whidi is the usual cause of their bil* 
ing. fi is more czpeditiousljr put on, tfasa tk 
common clay covering, and Iowa macb oeMcr; 
but what renders it more useful, ia^ that the gnfi> 
covered with the composition, aeldom faiL ScioM 
laid under earth, or steeped in water, far a fe» 
^>»ys> grow better than those Uken freah frmtks 
parent tree. Grafting cherry or pear trees AioM 
not be delayed later than St Patrick's day. 
A cure fir poitoned eUeep, 

It is a fact well known tofarmera, that abeepsn 
frequently poisoned by eating common laaiel, 
(caliuia Utitolia.) When you suspect tkisWW 
the case, give the sick animal a strong tea flssd* 
of inounlain dittany, (cunila mariaiia,) raoderstriv 
warm. This simple remedy has been kno«i & 
recover slieep in the last stages of tlie disorder. 

It would lie well for farmers wltoae cattle are is 
danger of Deing poisoned, to procure and diyi 
quaiility of dittany in the summer, and keep it br 
them through the winter, as it ia in the latter a*- 
son they are most likely to be affected. ItMV 
also be useful in other disordera incident to uoff 
— so maeli for the cure— as a prevention, detfrqy 
all the laurel on ytmr &rmt. 
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FCntFM, moMMAmed to kttIh u ubia 
'■itb tiie belp of IhMS miu, ind tha inttn 
adBompuirldf ihaa, M»n beiUa loiarTD vi 
M the UDM tine, lb«7 «IU, u oeouion 
take nXiee, bo* > fod caner proaeedi, « 
joint or rnirl it bcfov Urn. 

We aill bicin vidt (hon J<^Bt^ ha. th; 
BDple nil vjq to bo nmd, aod inerwanl 
•eed to HKb a* « non ama^ieale and dil 



[the line a, 6, npvardi, towinli*, bnt mmypKlu 
■he drier pan, whiah ii ahoal dw ihanit nr 
kanililn; thii put ii b; br tlw eoaraer, but, u I 
■■Id, tonw fnier it, and eall il tbe KDiwn put, 
thungh it il Icii like veniicni ibin inj other part 
of the Joint. The fat oT Ihii joint liei efaiclj on 
ibaTidcee.e.aodlilobaeut in the dli«etlon < j: 
Id ■ Teg of imiUaa, dwra ii but one booe rewUf 
to be got at, and thai a amallone) thlt it the eraay 
iaxe, aj aome aalled the rmlltman't imt, ud I* 
tobeent out, bylakinrboldof Iheahink-bone with 
the lelt buid, ind, «iU a knife, culling down lo the 
thigh-bone ai Ihe noinl d, then pfMioy the koib 
nnder the amnp-bonE, In the direetion d, e, it 







I it, lo aa 10 set readilir at the oader title, 
It It In the direelioo of a, 6, die ■liink, 
vDien il here broken and bent liir the eontenlcDcc 
of pntlti^ it into ■ lew pot or tcheI lo boll il, i) 
not broken or bent In • roaiiEd joint, of eourae, 
iboold be voond round (after it ii taken alt the 
•pit), with hair a iherl of niting paper, and to 
lent up to table, that • penon emVingil niajitikB 
liold of it, ■itboul (rnuiiv bit hanJi. Aeeord- 
■ngl;, wboD he ■iibet lo out it on the under ude. 
It buing loo beat; a joint to be milT lamed wiih 
afrtt, Iheeerrerlilotakehold of the dunk with 
ti'-tlefk 

. right 

A leg orwetbermntlon, which it bj far the ben 
llBTOureJ, nuj be rcaililj known when bought, bj 
the kernel, or liiila round lump or bl, jutt abore 
ibe lellen a, c. 

When a Irg of nntliNi it Bnt cut, ihe penon 
•arving iliouIiTlum Ihe Joint lowinit him, at it 
liere liei, the thank to ihc left hand; Ihen liolding 
it tfeHiljr wiih hit fitrk, he abould eut io deep no 
iJieBrdij part, in the hollow of tiie thigh, quite U> 
the bnne, in.lhe direction a, i, Thui *ill heeut 
Tight liirougb Ihe kernel uf bt, tailed ihe /"/«'* 
tft, whith manj are land oC The mott iuity 
|ian> of the iDb ^"c ■" It" l^i^ F"* of lt,lrom 




■h wider of motion, 
ind Boiled by fanciful 
peoplai bill euttnmarilT tervtd up mailed, and 
laid in a dith, with ihe bask or upper tide uppci 

When not orer-roaUEd il it i joint my foil of 
gruTjr, moeh miire ao Ihiin a lee, and, ai wieh, bj' 
iDiii; pn^fensl, and panioutarlj u haTing mtoj 
Tert good, delicate, and (vTourr partt in 11. 

The ihtnk-bune ilinuld be wound ronnd vllh 
wnling punier, at |wliiied oul in the leg, that the 
penon caning may Enke hnid of 11, to turn ilatbe 
withet. Now, when it it Dm Bin, it ahoijlit be in 
the hnllsw pan of it, in the dirrclinn a, t, and Ihe 
knife ihoulil be )iaued .Irep to Ihe bone. Tlie 
gtsTjthcn runt fait into the liilli, and Ihc \an cut 
Diieiii wide eoongn to lake nianj' ilioei fnim it 



. e,/. lfn,«.j 
id the hollow pan, eut in the line 
ten, aome (err rood ano delicate 
[It out on cash tide uf ihe ridge of 
in the direeiion c, d. I'he line 
two dotted linet ii that in Ihe di- 
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.lihnilJir o/nutllmi—Jfy. a. 




Untheuniln- ildvof the .. 
ed In ficnre 3, ihrre >re two ppit% fciy fuU oT 

C*j, mid Hwh ■■ nunf pcmni pRrerlalhoKof 
a|iper iide. One ii ■ dec|i cut, in ihe diree- 
lion r, K lavompinia] viih (u, (nd the other iJI 
Inn, in ■ line trora i to k. Thr pani abnat Ui 
■link an en;ir*e «n<l 6rj, u ibout the knuckle i 
die IrEifaut tet ume nrcrerlhii diT put, >• bcin 
■ ■ ■ neU-i^ioduj 



Whethtr boiled or nnKed.UKnt up U Ubie *■ 
■ lei sf mullon muted, uid cut up in the iinie 

mwniert ut enunc I ihiill n.-rer tou io ohiit I ln*e 
uid on [hu Jnint, onljr thai ihe eloK lirni fletb 
abnul thu knuckle It h^ manjr reckoned ihe beat, 
which it not the cue in a leg of muiicn. 

Jt/iwUtrtf/m-k 

h nem tat or aeni to table ai tach,bDt the rtunk- 

bone, with aDiiie lidie meal anneied, ii often aerr- 

cd uii boiled, and called ■ >priii|, and ii TE17 food 




in caniBB Id 

oi llM taier in »liiiii it ii hnilnl, the di 

Hilil be tarued l<i«*nli the caner, ai it i* lit 
fcnmcntedi and a thick alice iboulil befirat 
uC the wlioU lei^ih of ihi' Jr .. ' „ 

■ - " -" •' uTtlirough the 



■ Joint, bep'in 
tnd GUttinc it all ilu kh ereu aud^tlni 
«hidE wrtaee, fmtn n to & 



The xA Git, that reaein^et nwrrov, lie* on the 
bMh, hrlnw the leiUr il, and the firm bt ia to lie 
Ml in thin horiiimtal alicri at the point rt but ai 
■onw prranai nre&r llw wri fiit and olhen tlie firm, 
Mdi lUllil be B)ke<l ■hat he likei. 

llie upppr part, m here alMvn, it certainl]' the 
haiHliinnvM, ftillrM nf gitij, mnH tender, anil ii 
eMcircIrd alth bli hut there are Mili aome, vho 

Iran. Itiil aa it i* a hraTj' jiiiiil and *ery irouiiie- 
aome ID luni, tluil iii-rviii oiniiot have mueli goud 



boiling, II hrrt tlinaii 

■a, Iwliii'B tlw diili it •Ltreil u)i l<i 




A knuckle of nal ti alwaTt boiled, an u 
in'd for the firt, HiKvj Icndoni about Ihe Li 
i^lc, which, ir boiled tender, are much ericH 
A lean knuckle ii nnl worth the dreuini. 



part il, and ir cut in the line d,^, yon willdiii 
two booei, between which lie« pleutj of Bat » 

llie lerenl hone* aboBt Ihe knoehle ■•• 
readily M|i*ntrd at Ihe joiou, and, aa Ihejani 




he finl out down mule through, itithe 

ihc left, d, d it ihould neit be nu aei , .. ,.. 

lini- a, fi from c to the laM a, on the left, qoiu 
ihmiiKh iliiidn Ihe )FriMlF* from the Hh-barH 
Ihii done, tii thow who like fat and friiilc, At 
thick or C^*1lr part ahould be cut into pinfiVi 
uantrd, inthclinea a, A. When a breaM nf Tn' 

TtTJ leniiiT Bixl eatable. To luch perM>n> Mijrr- 
Irr a bone, a nli nhould be cot nr aeiairBlnt tma 




I In h« em from 



4« 



. -. d; ird vhkb li Htaaiud ibc 
the head. Muf like (he ejt, >faieh 
from ill lockel a, bj tbreing Ihe poinl 
ui ■ urriBgknife dovnto tliD baltomon one ed|e 
of ihe •Dckct. uhI cutLing quits \MiiHt, keening (he 
point oT Ihe knife iluilin; (owirdi Ihe miiVlle, w 
u t» leptnte (he med frocn tlw bnne. Thii pieee 
it Klilum dltideil, but if ;ou »'nh to obligit two 
penoni vith il, 1( 1017 he eut Inlo two )wrU. The 
' - mkone*] bf KKae ■ delieUo ihoikIi 






(he niMJer liile oT Ihe roof of (ha 
Tinkled, while thick ikin, ind mij 
(Ed from Ihe bone bj Ihe knifE, by 
Dp vith four left huid. 

•orae good meil to be met vtlh 01 



•enl U l^le (ogdher, Iber Bill the 
IwoloinimiHJdle. 

A addle of mialan li ■ gented mnd hlndnme 
iliihj it MHiuiU of the t«a lolni together, the 
bHck-bone running down the middle to the (ail. 
Of eoune, vhen it ii to be eh-«ed, jou muit out ■ 
long •lice in ei()wr of (ke Hahj firu, on the lida 
of the baek-bone, In the dinwtion a, t. 

TliceiiKldoraanjeraOeiiRthartbelulleft 
on, bat if II it kdi op with (be (iil, manj ere Ibod 
of i(, «Dd it mij rndilj' be didded into tcTenl 
piesei, bf auuing betveen the joind of Ihe Uil, 
vhlah we iboul (be diwnee of ooe iaah *p*rL 

^ iper^^i */ frk. 




in (be line d, b, c, diijaintiag i( at c. 
HalfamTfihrndlHiikd. 




I nercux niiiij uiiiuiebitaiboutadiir'i heed, 
nnrt -\vn jnung, pirti^lf white, ttt, end veil 
itreiied, bidf > hend i> ■ gcMeel dith, if ■ null 

When lint en(, it ihoDld be quite along the 
cheek bone, in ihe tinhj part, in (he dimdon c, 
A, where mfj huid^nne illen mi; be eat. In 
(lie ilrihT part. It the end of the Ji« bone, Itel 
g/ni at IM throat iweel-bread, whiah maf be sot 



lJfii™'if-=' 

There ii 
the under lide, eoiering (he uniler jaw, 
niee, griitlj bt 10 be pved off akoal (he ear, g. 

There are aearee anr bonea here to be leperMadi 
but one ma^ be cut 1^, at the ocek, in tba line/ 
e, but thi) II ■ eoute put. 

There ia a tooth in (l» upper jaw, the UM tooth 
behind, which, haring Bernal eella, and being full 
of jell^, ia aelled (ha aweiH tooth. Iti delioacf ia 
more in the name ihin in anj thing elae. Il la ■ 
double iDoth, liei Grm in iii loi^et, at the further 
e&d, but if (lie calf wai a foung one, maj madilj 
be Uken out with (he point of a kuile. 




in Ibe line i, c, 
h (he point oT the aarring-kniC^ in the eir. 
ina in (he middle, taking ou( a muJl piece 
, and cutting Uiin aliee* in k eiroular diree- 

.'hat enlargTng it b; degiceL Thii la« 

nietboil of aVine It, it to preaam the wrtvg and 
wblab I* (bui ptanMed from niB- 
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can in Ihe rlireciian t, 6/ Ihiia cm, jou ni*T tik 
■Hit u rami)' ■)■«■ 11 JOU |il«K, DO Ihe riglil o 
Irft. Ai Ihe «•( liei tin- '■- '-i '-— ■-- ■ 



niKT on ilie leti, betTeci 
re roml of fit, ■■ ntoit ti 



lIiE end a (urned lo'irili jwi. SIIhi of Ti 
ITSfj ihould be (iven wiih Ihem. 




>i[J IwbL 



llH-lineo, 

hiPtt i* etoier iiid ilrti-r. For ihe ftt, ird m"kiT- 
tiul villi lliu (m, eui ofT * iliec of Ihe root on r' 
Kj{ht nf tlu- IctUrr A. ■( the bodnni neii the di 

thicki-ii. np tiii'ki!)-5 ntul lo thou whom jou ui 
killi tlie UUcr, j-ou divuld |^tb of tlie former. 

J ifwtM a/ ieef. 




pn off |iwiij iliiok. The fat wit with 
> ■ Rrm crinlT hi, but > •oftn' fal will 
ndenmlh, for thuK who plrfer iL 

A bvUtcle ff beef 

dioiilil lie nrvni. A Ihist iliec (houlil 
ill munil llie hullnck, llul jour frionilt 
,ieil lo the Juiej ei"! prime pan of it. 
iio, ihln tlicri mar be sul Irniii Ihe lop; 
■ iliih ilui ii riwiiienllf braii)(hl to lbs 
I •eniiiil ibiT, it ihiiulil ■Iwij'i Ik cut 
ledenn. 'Tk thoMt lawho>ni •lioeiill 
Id be iiu mueh, ■ ihini uT tlie round 
trii, wilh a Ihln iliut of fat. On one 

■liile miiKle. A bullack ii gelienllf 
III Ihii white pen inld K|uuate ai a ilcli- 
it ii hjr no neana n, Ehe mrat being 



AfkUBfaiirbbttft^. 




Wbetlter the whole rirloin. or pait ofitedi, 
t KM to Hble, ii iniDiMFrial, with re^xilti 
irrinKit. The GnrB here npmeenu pM of '^ 
iDt rnXj, the whole bni); loo Utre far baiEn 

1 I, 1. A , ■■nding up in the *m. 






>g Dp ID the <*B 
under pan: ki 



viien lent to table. II i* elwaje i „,_, _ _ 

ihm [he pin deaonbed bj the letter c, lia tka 
dDlhedith. The p«»t f. 1^ then liee nppeniM. 
i.nd Ihe line o, 4, underaeeth. IT--— 

The neat ou the upper aide of the tibe Ei Siwr, 
und of e eloaer Intun, Ihae the fleahe pan vita- 
iiealh, whldh ia b; fcr the raaM tender, of tamtt, 
iDme prefer one part, and aatne uother. 

To thoae .ho like the tipper aide, and t«lH 
vailii Dot haTe the nnt eul or niiiide aliac, tU 
ouliidc ilice ifaDnId be flnt eat off, quite ifowoii 
Ihe hone, in the dinetiga e, O, i>lenlr rf aoft. 
niant)*]! hi wili be tbundnndemeatbllwiiba. If 



Jtakinwbaldoriteeal 
ji me nria wtui ine leii nand, anil raiaiiw it, buI 
il ii in Ihe imHtioo ai here repreacnted. One ali« 
ir mote mar now be cut in the direetio* tf Ik 
ipe a, b, paiung the knife dawn to the hoae. Th( 




, in Ihedii-eetion c, 

ilfT beinf tknt remoied, a ten .__ 

•qum«l upon Ihe part, awl then nrinUcd 
h MU>ha« Ihe ihoaldtf joiaed it, and Iha 



Aooliler Aaaii ba bud go It ipla. The |riMlr' 

Iimrt iluiald next be laniTalcd frain th« ribi, in the 
iiic/ d. II ii DDVln mdineH to be diiided 
■mODg Ihe anDpuiy. "nw ribamgnienllTmoH 
■■Meemed, iihI one or two maj be wpantcd Troa 
the net, in the line a,it vr, to tboti who prefer 
the p-iMlT pBt, a pieee or two, or more, nar be 
Ml oir in llie liDH A, ^ ke. Thongli ill pwt* of 
Toung lamb are oiee, i1m ihaaliler of ■ lbr»^iBi<- 
ter li the leut thou^ oT) it ii not W rich. 

If Ibe rsm-OBUter UthM oT ■ p»M Iiroh Md 
hrgc, llie riumldar AooM ba pot inlo Mother diWi 
»hcB wkea offi i^ h i* emad m ■ ihaulder of 



"Vnith U the thigh nnt, •imilir to ■ bottodc of 
hecT, i* brftught lo tiUe oltnji in the nme forn, 
hut roiMed. The eoMide iliaB of the fillet ii bf 

mellknlti . 

il thnclbn be wked, «hu aert the; 

CttbeO«»iUB,MMof otUndleeiand 

'" ■" — ""'la Btat, bat eat it two 

BUotofi "' 

(lin|, eaited foreed-meaL T'jii li to be au't ^eep 
Into, in * line ailh the nrfaee of the Slle^ and a 
iLia ilioe taken oiiti thii, with a Unle bt oat from 
tlie tkirt, riiDuld be fiiea to eaah peiaoo pteimL 




_, _j, ___Bottin)[illn the Una 

f, h. The head ia»j be Kinn to any per "— 
kei it, the can bunt rcnuncd bdon (h 




•j.;. 



heml ii eu( elT bj (he eook, and the body 

ilie back aiidVrred op ai here reprewnumi uia 

l)ie <lii]i garniihcd with (be ahapa and can. 

Befure anj one ii helped, the thoulder ihoald 
lie aepKnited bom (ha taraua, bj paulng ibe knife 
uaderil, Intheairealardiieetioo: and Iholif lepa- 
rsled in the Miidc manniT. in the daHed line! e, d. 



like a tutktj, ia aBldDm qaite diiaeeted, unlcn 
the Bompany ii lanet but *hen il ia, the followint 
il the method Ton the neak (os-ardi you, anil 
eat two or thrae Iodk dieei, on eaeh tide th* 
breoM, in the line* a, S, quite to the boae. Cot 
Ibetc dioei irom the boiie, vhieh dune, pcneeed H 
lake off the leg, bjr tnniog the gooae op oa one 
aide, pBHing the fork Ihrough Ibe aiull end of (lia 
lef-booe, preirirf it eloae to the bodr, which, 
when the knife la enterad ati^ nianthejwntftvnt 
the body. The kaile ia thea (o be paMcd under 
the lex in the direelioa d-t. If (he lea hann m 
the eareau at Ihe Jniat ; Ion It baef with tba 
folk, and il vill readitjr aepacMo if (be gooae ia 
jroung; in aid geeae, it will mqiiite tone MRnglh 
10 lepanie it. When the leg ii off, imaeed to 
take off (he wing, hj palling the forit tliroi^ (he 
■tnall end of the piolon-'pniiiDg it eloH (o (be 
body, and enleriag Iba koifo al the ooteh t, awl 
paaiing il under ihe wing, in Ihe direetioii c, d. 
I( ii ■ niee (hlng to hit thia nntDh c, at il i> noi n 
Tiiible ia Ihe bird aiin the figure. If (he knife ii 
put intu the noloh aboTe it, you out upon [he neck 
Iwnc, aud hH on the wing joint. A Iitllt pnelieu 
will iDon teai:b the differeneei ud if (he gooae i* 
young the (rouble ii not rroiT, but Tery mneh 
otherwiie if Ihe bint it an old one. 

When the leg and wing on oae sde ace likee 
I off, take ih«m off or ■■-- --'-— "-*- -»-■-- 



The bat narti of a gooie are in llie tij|lo»ing 
order: Iht bnaat ilieeii the flobT put of the 
wine, which may be diiid^ from the pinioni tlta 
ibigb-boue, whieh nay be eaiily ilirided in the 
joiot from the leg-booe, nr drumaliek, aa il ii aaU 
led) the ^aioo, aod neil tht dUo-bouei. 

Jtgrtmgmm 

li eM ap In Iha lamc way, bat the moat dclieala 
part 11 the bccaM and tin gnMle, al the lower part 




. aa iTuand and aent up to (able. .1 
After aenaraiing l)w legi, the ahouldcra or winga ', 
[■hieh many prefer], an to be Bul off in Ihe eir- 
iuLirduttedW,*,j,f. The baek la dirided into l| 
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'Rie phnual, H.here repremlcd, ii •kcaer 
ml iniurd for Ihc qiit, vilh the licad tuckml u 
tier one uf liw <ring«i but vhea tail lo (able, ti 



twn tbe OAinroMil uf the Bivt, aii . . 

TOU |>le»ei tliee dawn ihv bKUl in the linci a, A, 
■nil Ihrn iiinen.il [o tike aiTthe Ipl on lliv outiiilc, 
in ilic ilireelion it, e, or in thBdrealar linlinl line, 
A, i( H *e« '.n the Spue " ■ boileil fowl," next 
eulunui. llirn cut off ths wlif on the ume itds in 
the Itiw c, d, in tbefinre ibon^ tDd a, A, (, in the 
figure ■■ thebottam otlhiteoluiiia, ■bleh it Ijiogon 
oiMiiilit.vithiUbMiktovnnliai. HiTingiepanictl 
thr leg tail oing on'nne lide, da the ■!!« on the 
iither, and llien out ufT, or •eturate Irom the breM- 
bune on nch liile of the brcMt, Ihe pini jDu be- 
Ibre iiliced or sut dovn. In taking off the ninki 

Ihe [inni nf the fiiwli thr if yaii cut too nar the 
nerk ■■ ilrijoiiHill find the neok-bou* interfei 
Tlie wing ■■> to be •e|Hinil<.-d fninl Ihe neek-baii- 
Kelt eul offlliemenj-lhought in Ihe line/, jf, by 
)aii(ing Ihe knire under it tawirdi the iiMk. The 

the (ml, whieh •eo. , 



I bcin|c lenl to the tifale. In order 

ii ii beu to take it m joor plate. 

Hxing ibovn how lo take off 




lortheqilti when le _, 

dnwn. Ii ii eut up like > io*i (wmen wej, ine 
*inp taken off in Uie linei a, b, and the merrj- 
Ihoughl In the liner, d. Ola paruidn Ihe prime 
parti are tlie white unei, tii. the wingi, brean, 
merrr-lhoughL 'I'he «ing 1> thought the belt, Ihe 
tip beln^ reskoned the nioM deliealc monel (^ Ihe 

JJiwL 




^^ ^^ 



Therawliihen 
with oneorihelegs^'ing, and 
off. It ii cm Dp the Mme wit, « 
roailed or bulled, A routed fowl in 
tnineil like a pheanuit, {vhieh aee, 
' — id being tucked uadt 



IkMcld gf the I 



ID table, 



■inn*, it ia, in ■ towl, eat off* beToR il li inaA I 
A boiled fbirl ia rTptvafnted below, IW l>t-baic< I 
or which are bent inwardi anil luckeil ia wiSni Lk I 
bellri but the (kewera are vilhdnwn, pHnr n I1 
"In order to eia BpiUnt ! 



thelep," 
f the 111 
odieru 



id meiTj-thoughl, « 

■re diiidrdi ;t, ii lite wing au( off. L lU'lit \ 
Whi-D the leg^ viiq;, and ■ncny-thiM^bt a» »■ ' 
moved, the neM lliiuE ia la eat aa* Ihe McbtoM 
deicribed at I. Thi« i( dona hf potdi^ in ^ j 
kniC; at f. and pairing h anrfer tbe low bnad n 
of Ihe bune in the line f , A, then liftiow ft ip ■! 
breakiiiit off ilie end of the ahorlsr pan iot 
bone wliich clcarei to the breaat-bone. All pm 
being Ihu> K|Hin>ted from Ihe eanaaa, dindr^ 
bteait n-om tlie back, bj oatting tliroagti the >» 
A u „,j, rijj^ fpom ,(„ „^^ ^^ij jj^ 

lail- Then Ih7 the baefcnpndiB 

j'our plate, fix juur fork uniler the rump, aidb- 
ing Ihe edge of jour knile in the line ft, %c lit 
lireuing it down, lift up the lul or lower nmrf 
the baeli, and it will readil; divide with ihc M> 
of your knife, io the line *, e, e. Thla doae, hi 
tlieeroup or lower part of the baek n^-wai^s 
Toar idate, with Ihe rump from joa, and wilh niw 
knife cut off tlie aide-bonei, bj ioTvi^ tbe kiA 
through the lump-bune, in the liOMc^wdlb 
wiiola fowl It eompletelj caned. 




blleit 
!teet^ 



, . — , .^,1; winn,bi 

tnenr-thougJit, and next to thaae 3k b 

of ■ boiled fbwl the lega an rather mm ten.-.. 
bot of a chicken every part it jaiey and good, ai 
neil to ihe breaal, Ihe legt tVe Mttainly the bile 
of gra^r and ibe i-eetpM; and, at the thiaVboii. 
are verj tender and eatily broken with theteetl 
tlie griitlet and marrow render there a duliaati. 
or iTie leg of a fowl the tliigh ia abuMhnilr lit 
beat, and when given to any one of yoor oomf-nr 
il riiould be tqiaraled from the dmm-tiiek at tlv 
joints, [lee Ihe aut, via. "a fowl," prc«cdingen- 
tuma] which iicaiilT done, if Ihe knife ia intr>- 
duced nndemeath, in the hollow, and the tliigtr 
bone turned bask from the leg-boae. 

Roattcd or hnilcd, it tnitted 



^ be eut In thin alieei in <be diredli 

frum the rump to the iieek, and a tltee gireu wi 
each piece of turkey. Il ii euHonwry not to e 
up more ifaan the bniait of thit bird, and, if at 
I takr off one of Ihe wiBga. 




Thii li t reonianllthMi of the Imm ud brcm 
of ■ pigcDo. No. 1, tba bHk| No. % (be brrait 
b ia •oiDEliaMi cul up u I •faiekra, bol ■> tIi 
tvwip or lower put with ibc thirb u nioti |>n: 
full il, ud u • pi|a>>> 1> * taaU bird, and half 
OMs not too miwfa la mm at onee. It ii uJdai 
mred DOW, otberwiia iBao bj filing the Tork i. 
pc^Dt a, enlcrio^ the koifc juit berore It, snd 
Idiw ItM pireon into two, euuiu aw« in the 

■-■ ---T..*J. 




Bith, is nasal, raqnirei tbit lUtla eanitiv) (he 
middle or UiickcN partoftlw atk ia gaaetallT et- 
iKined the beat, exeept id a writhe nuM deli 
caiE put of whiab ii ib« palata. llili ii ■eldnm 
nowever, takes out, but Um whole hewl ia gi'ti 
C0 tbow wbD like iL The tbin part about the tail 
o<' a Eib il fenerall; l<ail nteemed. 



hiwlrien, If laifBj andin Ku* 
■m, il a lerr genteel and handaome diA, if nicplj 
uiilcd. When eul, it ibould be done wilh a S|Khki 
«- fith troweli iJie paiti about the beek-botie, on 
(lie (bouldera, are the noM arm aud beat; lake nlT 

■ iiiBce quite down to the boK, ia the dlnMton a, 
&, d, r, pultinpin the Ipooe at a, e, and wilb each 
■lice of Sih g\n ■ pieea of (he wund, wluoh liei 
andcrneUh Ibc baai-booa aoil Unei it, the meat at 

■ iiieh it thin ud a little dariter ooluaiwd thaa the 
bod; of the Bah luelfi this ouf be nt bj pu^og 

■ kiiile or ipooD BMlerneath, is tbe dircHioii d, t, 
1 dcrc are a srcat nany Jail wit pnti about (lie 

Iwad, aome firm ktmela, and a gnU deal uf Uie 
irllf kind. The jell]; paiu lie about the jaw- 
Umw, the trni paiU wilbis (he bead, whMi luuii 



be brakes inia with • apooD. Some like the paV- 
ate and aome the (on|u«, whiob likewiie maf ha 
rot br putlinv the apoon into (he mouth. In th> 
diroMioo of the line t, : Fhe green jellf of tbe 
eje il nerer giaan to aaj one. 




j iliit like both, a thin •Use of eaAi tat the ona, 
out il out of the bellj' part, in the direetlon d, «| 
the other, cwt of (he back. In the line a, i. Tbuoi. 
who ir« Rind of talmon eenenlljr like (he ikint of 
eourae,tbe ilionara to Mieultlua,iUDiDd alL 



in the eentre or middle 
orer tbe baek-botie, and a nine of (Ih fleib, aa 
much ai will lie on the trowel, to be taken off on 
one aide doae to die bonei. The thiokeit part of 
tlie fiih il alwaTi moat cMeemeJ, bat not too near 
tbe head or (ail) and when the meat on one aiib 
of (he Gih iaremoTcd doie (o the bo^ei, tbewbola 
beck-bone ii (o be raited with the knife and fork, 
and ihe utidn- aideii thcatobe d1*ided among the 
eompanj-. Turbot eelert eMeem (he Gu a dell- 
eate part. 

Tbe rock Bib and Aeepahead are ami like 
(he (urbot. The latter il eonijdered the moM delK 
sate iiih of the AtUntie eoa«( and the lamer, 
though eommoo, are highly eiteemed, parlleularlj 
thnae eaught in frelh water. 

The hiTlibu: il alio rreqiiFnllr brought to mar- 
beL The fini and parti Ifiiig near them are of a 
delieale texture and flaTouri the remaining part of 

Soeli are generallT lent (o table two way a, aome 
fried, olberi boiled^ iheae are (o be cu( right 
thinwfa the middle, bone and all, and a piece of 
Ihe fiih, pcrhapi a thinl or fourth pari, leeording 
(u ill (iie, g^ven to eacb. The aame maj be dune 
with other Sibei, euning Ihem acrofi, ai m*j be 
Mca ialhe eul of Ibe maekerel, below, i^ e, c, 6. 



Amaektrd. 




I to be (hui ent. Slit Ihe lih all 

■loagthebaekvithabnlle, InlheTlaeo, r, », and 
take off one whole aide ai Bir aa the line i, e, ddI 
' id, ai Uw meat about Ihe pUi ia 
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f^entnWj blaek md iU-flaTmired« The roe of a 
male fiih it toft Uke the brain ot a ealf« the roe of 
the fcniAle flih it full of tmHll eggi and hard. 
Some prefer one and lome another, and |iait of 
auch roe at joor friend likea ahoold be given to 

hiis. 

The meat about the tail of all flah ii gencrallj 
0iin and leu etteemed, and few like the bead of a 
fiili, exeept it be that of a earp, the palate of which 
■ esteemed the greatest delieaej oftbe whole. 

Eel I are eut into pieeet through the bonei and 
the thiokeit part it reekoned the prime pleee. 

There it tome art in dretting a lobiter^ bat at 
tliit it teldjm tent np to table whole, I will onlr 
tay that the tail It reekoned the prisM part, and 
next to tbit the elawa. 



TIIE CHOICE OF ANIMAL FOOa 



We conclude the foregoing treatite on the Art 
of Canring, bj the following inttruetioni, intended 
to aid hontekeepert in the purchase of the mott 
oommon dvaeriptioni of meat for the table. 

Beef.^lf the flesh of ox-beef It young, it will 
have a fine smooth open graiUf be of a |;ood red, 
and feel tender. The fat should look white rather 
than yellow; for when that it of a deep eoloiirj the 
meat'is seldom good: beef fed by oil cakei it in 
general to, and the fleth it flabbr. The grain of 
cow-beef is closer, and tlie fat whiter, than that of 
ax-l>Gef; but tlie lean it not of to brightened. The 
grain of bull-beef it doter ttiM, the fiit hard and 
ikinny, the lean of a deep red, and a ttronger 
teent. Ox-beef it the reverte. Ox-beef it the 
richest and largest^ but in small families, and to 
tome tastes, heifer-beef is better if finelr fed. In 
old meat there is a streak of bom in the ribt of 
beef: the harler tbit It, the older; and the fleth it 
not finely flaTOured. 

Veai—The flesh of a bull calf it firmett, but 
not so white. The fillet of the cow ealf it gene- 
rally preferred for the udder. The whitest it not 
Uio'most juicT, haTing been made to by frequent 
bleeding, aii(l htTing had whiting to lick. Choote 
Uie meat of which the kidner it well eovered with 
white thick faL If the bloody vein in the shoulder 
looks blue, or of a bright r^, it is newly killed; 
but aiiT otlier colour shows it stale. The other 
iwrtt ^ould be dry and white: if clammy or spot- 
ted, the meat is stale and had. The kiitiiey turns 
first ill the loin, and the suet will not then be firm. 

.Mii/<9ii.— Choote this by tlie fineness of its 
grain, good colour, and firm white fft It is not 
the better for being young; if of a good breed ami 
well fed, it is better for aee; but this onl^ holds 
with wether mutton: the fleth of the ewe it paler, 
and the texture finer. Bam mutton It teir ttrong 
fltvoured, the flesh it of a deep red, and the &t it 
tpongr. 

Lamb. — Obterre the neek of a fore quarter: if 
the Tcin it bluish, it It freth; if it hat a green or 
yellow catt, it It tUle. In the hind quarter, if 
there It a faint tmell under the kidney, and the 
knuekle is limp, (he meat it ttale. If the eyea are 
tunk, the head It not fineth. Gratt-lamb eomet 
tito teaton in April or BAay, and eontinnea till 
August. Houte-lamb nmj be had in great townt 
almott all the year, but la in highest perfection In 
Uefember and January. 

Parib.— Pinch the lean, and if Toung it will 
break. If the rind it tough, thick, and cannot 
easily be iropretied by the finger, it it old. A 
thin rind it a merit In all pork. When freth, the 
iaah will be unooth ana eool; if clammy, it it 



tainted. What is enlled roouly' pork iiicn n 
wholetome; and ntar be knovn by the fai iciit 
full of kentelt, which in good pork ii artcr:^ 
Pore fed nt still-houaea does net anivr^ 



curing any way, the fiit being apongy. Dsinlr: « 
pork IS tbe best. J 

A twkeff Cfdb, if joung, iws n smooth \ki • 
i^ ^Ih a short spur. Ilie ejes full and bn^t^ . 
if mth, and the met snpple nod moist. If rik^ i 
the eyes wilPte sunk^ and the feet dir.-^f «» 
turkey it known by the name rvles; but if eU, to 
\en will be red and rough. 

rVwfr.— If a cock in young, his spun vinti 
riiort; but ttke care to aee they have not bcneir 
or pared, which it a trick often practiieil. f 
ffretk, the Tent will be close and oark. Pild 
are best just before they begin to lay, and yrt n 
full of eggs: if old hena, their eombt and Imti. 
be roush; if Toung, thc^ will be amomh. Xjid 
capon nat a thick bellr and a large rump: thmi 
a particular (at at his breast, amfthe eomb if m« 
pale. Black-legged fowls are moat moist, if fi 
roatting. 

Gteee.— The bill and feet of a yoangoBrwS 
be yellow, and there will be bat few bainna 
them; If old, tlMT will be red: if fiesh, deU 
will be pliable; if ttale, dry and stiff. Geoc m 
called men till three or four months old. Gnu 

Kcse should be tealded: a atubhle-goote skorii 
picked dnr. 

x)iicit«.— Choote them fay the aame roki, «t 
having tupple feet, and bw their being hard ud 
tliick on the breatt and beflj. The feet of a tiK 
duck are thick, and inelining to daaky ydlov: i 
wild one hat the feet redd! ah, and smaUer this 'h 
tame. Ther should be pEeked dry. Duckli^ 
mutt be tealded. 



' 5A<u£— If good, they are white and thick. R 
too tieth they eat tough, bat muat not be ke;! 
above two days without salting. 

/fcmn^.— If eood, their gilla areof a fine rvi, 
afld the eyes bright; at it likewise the whole fiib, 
which mutt be tiiflf and firm. 

Jjtbitert. — If they have not been long taken, iKi 
clawt will have a ttrong ntotlon when you put rr:iB 
finger on the eyet and presi them. ^*he ncavira 
are the betL The eock-lobater is known by the 
narrow back part of his tail, and the twu upper- 
most fins witliin it are stiff and hard; but thotr rF 
the hen are soft, and the tail broader, llie nul', 



thougli generally tmaller, haa the highftat flvvciur. 
the flesh it firmer, and the colour when boilttl ii 
a deeper re<l. 

Crabt. — ^The heaTlett are best, and those of s 
middling tixe are tweetetL If lignt they tet 
waterjr; when in perfection the joints ot the Icgl 
are ttiff, and the body hat a rery agreeable waai 
The eyet look dead and loote when ttale. 

Oji^en. — ^There are tereral kinds. The native 
are finett, being white and fat; but others may be 
made to pottett both these qoalitica in some 6^ 
gree by proper feeding. When alive and strong 
tne shell is close. Ther should be eatA at torn 
at opened, the flavour becoming poor oUierwi«& 
'llie rock-oytter it lai*gptt, but utoally haa a sosra 
flsvour if esten raw. 

The abundanee and variety of fishes dailr 
brmight to market in every seaport town in tiw 
United States, cannot be equalled in any other ptit 
of the worid. And th^ general praeiice of e;* 
hibiting them for tale jumping alive, while it pcv 
oluflet the postibility of deoe|ition, renders forikr 
directions fur avoiding irapootion unncceataiy. 
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B. 

DiMon, qaalitiet of 
Kadigeon, to distemper in 
JialloonB, to nuniih 

rarefied air 
lUlMin of tarpentine, Dutch drops froni 

Tolu, tincture of 

Rig», to obtain the true 

G<Mlbold*s vegetable 

ol honey 
Uarberrj marmalade, to make 

to preaenre • 

Uarlej, varieties oC 

to prepare the sroaod for 

quantity of seed, flee. tee. 

qualities of • 

Bims and out^ioiuet, to dear 
ke. 

rats and mioe 
BaroroeUfrs, to construct 

to purify the mercury 

prnoesn of filling the tube 

Troughton's improved marine 

portable 

simple • 

Bath metal, to prepare 
Bath, cold, use of 

shower • 

tepid 
Bathing, eramp in • 

precautions in . 

general obsenralions on 



firom wefUs, 



■>. 



Beanv, plough for eleaniog 

qiudities of . 

to cuJtivale 

drilling, approved modes ol* 
roaclunes 

quantity of seeds for 

hoeing. Sec • 

Beds, to warm 

Beech wood, to dye mahogany 
Beef, qualities of 

leg of, to pot • 

to salt 

en daube 

a la mode, to make 
another 

tongue • 

sportsman's . 

tainte<l, to restore 

choice of 

to carve 
Bee-flowert, to cultivate 
teer, table, to brew from pale malt 

from wufipr • 

* from trmde 

on Mr Cobbeit's plan 

bran, to brew 

eheap 

from pea-shells, to brew 

ginger 

re(|uired time for keeping 

to give brightness to 

amber, or two-penny, to brew 

molasses, to make 

to fine 

musty, to restore ^ 

dead, to enliven 

to fine and p i^ es erve a eaak 

flat, to recover 

to prevent beeoming stale and flat 

ropy, to restore 

8U*e or sour, to restore 

frosted, to restore 

foxing, to cure. Sec 

to give a rich flavour to 
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34 

ib 

140 

8Si 

148 

S5S 

85S 

183 

186 
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ib 

ib 

408 

337 
418 
383 

ib 
ib 

385 

413 
11 

959 
ib 

MO 

9S9 
ib 
ib 
Ib 

315 

303 

331 
ib 

338 
ib 
ib 

391 
03 

408 

ims 

186 
167 
166 
415 
167 
417 

ib 
486 
430 
365 
110 
114 
110 

ib 
114 

ib 
114 
156 
114 
115 

io 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
116 

ib 
117 

1^ 

ib 
114 
117 



Beer, cantion In t ^ aae ci 
u jle, to bottle 
bottled, to ripen 
ginger povdera, to msJce 
Bees, to avoid '.njm from • 

management oi • 

to work in giasa hives • 

strav liives • 
box hivea 

liectagon, box and 
the common hive 
to establish an apiary 
to swarm 

to hive . . 

to unite swarms, See. • 

tofeed 

by an improved meohine 
to manage genonally 
to keep large hivea for winter 
to manage on Mr Thorley*^ plan 
to manm oo Mr Cobbett'a plan 
Beets, brandy firom • . 

sugar from . , 

Bell-metal, to prepare « 

Bergamotte water, to distil . 
Beverages, miseellaneona • 

Biles 
Birch oU 

Binding, improved mode of • 
BirdSj to draw in water c<doara 
} Biscuits, fiuiey, to make 
nKMige 
Savoy 
Binsuth ores^ to assay . 

Bites and stings of nosiona aainuda^ 

of reptiles and inseeU , 

BhMkinfr, to malie 
liquid 

cake, Bailey's, to make, • 
balls for slioes 

Japan, liquid . . 

Bladder, inflammation of the • 
Blancf mange, to make. See. 

lemon . , 

Mrs Hoffman's , 

Bleaching and scouring . 

liquors, improved to prepam 
solphnret of lime for 
bleaching, sulphurous acids for 
to full cloths, woollens^ lee. 
to wash ehintz . 

to wash fine lace or linen 
to clean black and white 
to wash and stain tiffaniea 
to wash andstarch lawns 
to clean bulr-eoloured doth 
to waake sapo na econs ley fior waahEw 
to clean and starch point laee 
to dean white veils * ^ 

black do • . 

white, satin and flowered dlka 
coloored diks of all kiada . 
bUck do 
to dip ru^ do • . 

to dean siUe stockingi 
to extract grease firom eotoored diln 

mudins 
to take stdns out of silks 
to take spots of pdnt from dodiySn. 
to scour yam . , 

tliick cotton coonterpioea 
undrcd woollens . 

clothes, coats, pelisses. See, 
carpets, hearth-rugs, Sec . " 
to clean cotton gowns « , 

scarlet doth , , 

todipioarletdoth 
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110 

414 
ib 
M 
M 
85 
96 
ib 
•7 
ib 
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ib 
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Ib 

ib 

M 

ib 

lb 

ia 

ib 
ib 
ib 
Ib 
ib 
ib 
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ib 
ib 
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flktehini^ and aeoviiif , 

to raite the nap on eloth • 

to revive faded black doth 
A to dnr clean cloth • 

to take iron mould oat of llneo 

tr make breeehet ball • 
elothci do • 

to take grease oot of leather breedMfl 

to prepare a chemical liquor for booC topf 

to rem'we oil from feathers 

to clean leather • 

to make scouring balls • 

to clean marble • 

to remove suins fVom silver plate 

to make plate look like new 

to take out firuit spots from aloth 

to clean gold lace and embroideiy 

to remove grease from cloth 
.from paper 

to take mildew out of linen 

to lake out spots of ink 

to take oot suins frcm doth or silk 

to clean gloves without wetting 

Fuller's purifier for woollens * 

to dean all sorts of metd . 

to remove stains from mabogaoj 

to take oot writing 

to restore whites m M pietoret 

to restore hangings, oarpeta, Uc» 

to dean paper lumgiogs • 
Bleach, to, elotni 

linen, tee. bj ozrmoriatle adds 

bj oxf muriate of lime • 

by solphuret of lime • 

by dkalixed steam • 

cotton • • 

wool • . • 

silk . . • 

prints iind printed bookt • 

wool, silk, straw hata,lto. 

shdl-lao. way lo • 

Bleeding at the nose, to stop • 

from wounds do • 

from the lungs do • 

from the stomaeh do • 

to perform the operation of 
Blindness, night • • 

Blotched bee 

Blubber, mode of applying as manure 
Boerhaave's rules for preserving hed|b 
Bonbons, to make ^ 

Bone, use of as manure • 

to dye diflferent coloora • 
Bonnets, straw, to bleach 
Books, printed, to bleach • 

meUiod of binding • 

to cover with leather • 

hdf botmd . • 

Boots, to render water proof • 30^ 

Boot-tops, chemied liquor for 
Boou and shoes, to dean • 

to prevent leaking • 

Boories, directions for pasdn^ 
Bouiili en malelotte • 

Box-%ood, to dye brown • 

for engraving • 

Brain, inflammation of the • 

concussion of the • 

compression of the • 

Brass, to prepare • 

fine casting of • 

solder, for iron, to make • 
onameots, to preserve • 
to polish 
Brawn, mock, to nuke • 

Brandy, British, to make 

to improve • • 
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99 
97 
908 
»t 
904 
905 
830 
801 
817 
884 
860 
181 
984 
98 
99 
97 
d93 
ib 
ib 
405 
99 
988 
417 
831 
167 
93 
78 
801 
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ib 
11 
18 
13 
387 
31 
169 
141 
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BrMidy, Cogniaa,toiiiii(i«B • • til 

fromtreade • • • 148 

potatoea • • • ib 

beeU • . -• 144 

eheny, to make • • 147 

black, to makii • • ib 

caraway • • ib 

lemon • • .lb 

orange • • .lb 

raspberry . • • ib 

Breath, to sweeten . • • 190 

Brew-house, to fit up a soMdl • .106 

Brewing • . ib 

to dioose water for • . ib 

improvement in • .110 

. to cool woru in • 108, 894 
Brew, to, porter on the London plan • lOB 

on Mr Morris's plan • • 109 

brown stout . • . ib 

London de . • • • ib 

ale- in smdl families • • ib 

table beer from pde malt . 110 

from sQgar and treade ib 
de and small beer on Mr Cobbett'kplan ib 

porter from sugar and mdt' • 111 
BamstablejJiurton, Dorchester, Edin- 
burgh, mex*, Nottingham, Ringw 

wood, Wdsh, Windsor, de 118; 113 

Yorkshire oat . 114 
with Needharo's portable machine • 113 

porter, with table beer after • 114 

I>ran beer . • .lb 

cheap do • • • , ib 

beer and de from pea shells • ib 

amber beer • • • 115 

molasses beer • • • ib 

spruce beer • • • 114 

sugar beer • • • ib 

Brewing utensils, to preserve • .117 

use of sugar in • • 11^ 

Bread, qudiuea of . • • 408 

potatoe • • • 179 

excellent • • • 861 

with little Teast • • ib 

London baker's • • • ib 

household • 868 
to produce one-third more from n given 

quantity . • • ib 

' French . • • ib 

mixed • • • ib 

bran • • • ib 

leaven, to mdce • • ib 

four quartern loaves • • ib 

cheap, to mdce • • ib 

of Iceland moss and floor • ib 

on Cobbett*s plan • • ib 

adulterated, to deteet ^ • 

Breeches bdl, to make • • 

leather, to remove greise from • 

Brimstone, like marble, to maka • 

Bristles, to dye men • • 

blue and red . • • ib 

Britannia metal, to make • • 18 

Bronchocele or goitre • • 918 

bronze, to prepare . • .IS 

to plaster figures • • 80 

Brushes, choice of, for midature pdnting 69 

Budding trees, method of • • 887 

shield ' . • • ib 

by double ligaturea • • 8R9 

Bugs, to prevent, file. • • 387 

Buns, common, to make • • ITU 

cross . . •in 

Bums and scdds • • 930 

liniments for . • • ib 

Burnishing, to gild by • • 19 

Butter, qudiliesot . • .401 



♦99 

ib 
70 
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_, to 

to remov* Uw ttmip flaToor fron 
to make, Dombaitoa waj • 

Bniifaui wij 
of 



Bilbo 



a 



Cabbam, qoalitiet of 

to keep eaierpiUart firoaa • 
to keep the red spider firoaa 
to pr eien r c for tea TOjragea 

Onepot oil, to obtain 

Cikea, Me paatiqr 

Calf^ orothertkintytotan 

Galleo printing, proaeai of 

to dje nankin eolour 
various edloor* 

to mix the tin with indico 

to dye dore eolour and <uab 
different edioort 

to prepare aubititute lor gum 
Calfet, to rear 

witlioot milk • • 

Camomile, oil of m 

Camphor, firoaa oaaoDtlal oils, tAobtala 

japan . 

mixture, to cepare 



of the yard 
Candleetiokt and mdreri, to eleaa 
Candlea, wbatitnte for 

wax, to make 
Gantait, to make water proof 
Caouiehooo Tamiih, to make 
Capillaire, to make • 
Capneum, to raise • 
Carbuncle • 

Card work, to Tarnish 
Cayenne pepper, to make 
Carmine 

for dyeing, to pivpani 
Carpeta, to seour 

to restore • 

to print • 

toeho'^ee 
Caraway eordial, to make 

oil, to obtain 
CaiTots, oualitiesof • 
to cultivate 
spirits from • 

Girfing, art of 

leg of mutton 
shoulder of muttoa 
leg of pork 
shoulder o^ pork 
an edge bone of beef 
knuckle of Ted! 
roasted breast of Teal 
mddle of mutton 
spare rib of pork 
half a «af 's head boiled 
ham 

haunch of venison 
in ox tongue 
brisket rf beef 
buttock of beef 
airiotn of beef 
fore quarter of lamb 
fillet of veal 
roast pig 
rabbit 
goose 
pheasant 



8K^d07 
380 
ib 
894 
148 
SIO 



40S 

M» 

ib 

8P3 

m,4lj 
ISO 



ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

857 

ib 

148 

140 

ib 

900 

218 

tu 



859 



41 

84 

188 



819 
85 

805 
48 

91 
99 

101 

92 

394 

146 

148 

404 

838 

143 

419 

ib 

ib 

480 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

481 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

488 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

483 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

4»4 

ib 



Carving, art of 
atiffkey 

aeoS*shcad 

boiled 

amaekerel 
Catheter, direetiona for pftHin^ tlw 
Casks, moBly, to sweeieD 

foul, to sweeten 
'to sweeten, London cooper^ wwj 

new, to season • 

match for sweetening 

empty, to lieep sweet 

to eloae witlioot bongs 
Cassia oil, to obtslo 
CasUng stereotype <nla«ca, mode of 

fine, of bcasap ke. 

Uic, worn oop«i 



Casta, metallic, 

from fusible metal 
Catsup, tomatas, to make 

for seastore 
Caterpillart on gonaebcmea, to prevnnt the 

ravages of 

op siiniba, ptants, ka. 

tb drive away 
Catarrh, or cold 
CatUe, diseases of (see FtericrT) 

homed, cheap wiqr of rennng 
Cautions, salutaiy 

to painters and riisiera 

pr es ervation of health on aklp bonrd 

in remoring from a hot to n eold as 

purification of water by ehmneonl 

to seamen on shore . 

in the troplea 

preservation from drowning, 8m. 

in bathing 

cleanliness 

prevention of damporss and eoU 

exercise aqd amvaementa • 

effects of dimate • 

intoxication • . 

noxious vapours . • 

captain Cook's rules for aenmen 

to females whose clothes are on fire 

prevention of this accident 

to escape lightning 

to prevent the effects of cold 

food, qualities of, vegetable and — «*— ^f 
n||es for preserving health 
for treating oi 




40 

1 

ft 

» 

ir 
ft 

IB 
ft 

IT 
IB 

m 

HI 
li 

B 

10 

11 

l?l,iM 

IB 



» 
IS4 



SSi 



ik 

fli 

A 
ik 
ft 
ib 
t» 
ik 



ilips' rules »ar p reaetfi iy health 



do 



SirR. 

Dr lioerfaaave's do 

exercise 

getting wet 

to keep the feet dry 

cold liquors in hot 

clothing 

air 

dram-drinking 

to procure Attp 

to relieve headach 

the air bath . . 

to preserve the eye si ght 

cosmetics . 

tlie teeth 

warts 

accidents in general 

to detect oxalic acid 

prevention of and e*Mipe from fi;e 

to extinguish firvs in cnimaeyt 

to reiider paper fiie proof 

security against fire in manufoetoriet 

do do in hay«staefca 

scalds and bums 
to ctMpo fiwn a hooie on Ire 
I Cedrai coraiaL to maka 



do 



406 

m 

401 

8K 

isr 

m 

ik 

911 

m 

ik 
40. 

f8[ 
A 

401 
ft 

tn 

40t 



ik 
934 



401 
39S 
381 

401 
401 

ft 



ftii 



for n»k work md R 



lire and witii^prmf . 

Turklah, fur juininf matd, f 
ValM'i wiiei^urooT 

sommnn, for alsbuter, h*. 




blling of 

dCDtifioD 

uuifiing tba tnmi 

diMortid i^M . 
ring-vorm ind mdil boMl 






ftnte, of Spanith Um 



U»1k mixture 
Cli*lk>fordr>«H 






Ui<!», dropn cf 

wouniliinihe 
Chicken pn , 

CUckoit, to iMBtn 

pieof 



CMIbllioi, to IBDOTe ' 

CUIilrpn, ni«n«|i,MtMt w 
WuM iHiiiIng 



Ml Sre, to eiKngaiW) 
UiIdi vuc, to nuaubctm 
(Dhaka 
9>ion or Drviilen 
Suglitli, eompDutioa of 
^ue for printtaig bliia frit 

ud ^lU, to«lc>B aad pMl 
I ChitKK ihcct lemd, to make 
' I Clilnti, lo wMh 
I ChloRMia 

•!, qulitlet tt 



oil at, (a ofclaiD 

Cllroni, (u oliuin Iha ciwni 
CUy. buminB. Mr Cmig'i i 
Qoih, toavn. <o dje bl«k 
'il«ck, 10 i!ye green 



4St 

JloCh, boir-Mloare^ to dcM 
touke oat fhiit ftaint from 
CoUketpoUof paint firooi 
gKMe fron 
■oariet, to clean and dip 
the nap on, to raise 
faded olielL, to refiTe 
to drj dean 
Clothes ball, to make 
Uothet, to bmah 

to preacnre • 

to ■euar . 

tu tMke oat reate frooi 
to perfame • 

CfeTe cordial, to make 

drops, to obtain 
Clores, oil of 
Coal-tar, to make gaa from 
Coats, to scour 
Cobalt or^s, to assay . 

oxide c^ to prvparo 
Cocoa, sassafras 

subttitates for 
Coffee, qualities of • 
to mkke 
substitutes for 
acorn . 

Arabian method of making 
improvement m 
Parisian method of making 
milk, to make 
drops 

pot, improved 
Coins, easj mode of taking impreiiions from 
Gdld, intense, remedies for • 

and dampness, to prevent tke eflfeett 
liquors, effects of, to prevent 
Golds, remedies tor 
emulsion for 
gargles for 
Colio . 

painter's . 

Colour, to, steel bloe 
Colours, oil and water 

for house painting, to mfat 
black paint, to make 
lamn-black 

black, from ground pk-eoal 
wine lees 
ivor^ and bone 
blue and blue distemper 

Eint, (Prussian) 
son 
verditer 
chamois and buff 
chesnot 

crimson or rose . 
green 

cheap 

(sea) for distemper 

varnish and oili 
eoropoand, for rooms 
for carriage wheels 
paint, cheap 
grey, (light) and distemper 
flaxen • 

pearl 
jonqud 
olive, for oil and varnish 

for distemper 
fine black 
aht'siiiit 
oak wood ' 
red, for carrlagei 
eufiets 
briglit 
vialeC 
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too 

98 

100 

99 

ib 
ib 
ib 

too 

590 

94 
S90 
190 
146 
189 
148 
i«91 

M 
7 

09 
157 
158 
404 
159 
W 

ib 
159 

ib 
160 

ib 
182 
896 
595 
928 
255 
408 
836 

ib 

ib 
907 
908 
2i 
55 
ib 
ib 
86 
ib 
Ib 
ib 
58 
ib 
lb 
ib 
ib 



ib 
58 

40 
58 
ib 
59 
ib 
57 
56 
57 
ib 
ib 
58 
ib 
400 
39 
57 
59 
ib 
ib 
Ib 



Coloora, oil and water 

walnut wood 

white paint 

white distemper 
hoase painty 

jellow, Naples mnd Mooitpcllicr 
golden 
artisfk oil 

axore, to makeui 

blue 

verditer 

Saxon, artificial 
Prussian 
• liouid, superb 

eolmlt, bleo de 

earmine, to prepare 

eochineal, substitute for 

green 

Scheele*s . 

Brunswick 

new 

paint, to improve 

lake, from Braxil-wood 
from other matter* 
carminated, from 
from searlet eluth 
improvement in do • 
fine red • , 

beautiful do , 

Florentine • 

from madder , 

to give various tonea to 
orange and yellow . 

pink 



fine brown 
I Dutch, from ' 

from Tellow bones 
brownish yellow 
for oil painting , 

purplo . » 

red . 
dark 
rooge 

ultra-marine . 

to extract the remainder of 
to test 
violet, to prepare . 

white, pearl • 

durable, for paintera 
jellow, lemon . . 

' Chinese . « 

Montpellier • 

N.i|>les . . 

IMteiit . ; 

. flesh, to imitate . • 

used in encaustie painting • 
compound for receiving • 
mixed, to prepare • 

directions for onnr 
to mix roiitcral subitanaes in Unaeed oil 
Colouring mattirials 
Colours, wash, for maps, to prepare 
blue, red, gn^n, jellqw, 
water, uso<l in drawing 

implements • 

to draw in 

g«*neral or umple • 
blacks, blues, browns, orimaoiiay greena, 
lakes, |>urples, reds, whitea, TeUowa, 
topremi.T > ,. 48,«^91 

yellows, from French 
mixed, directions for 
to prevent from cracking 
solution of gum for . • il 

to keep ofi^ flies , • ft 

alum water, to prepare fior .Ik 

lime wata^ • 



f 

l{ 

I 

r 

a 

4: 
« 

i 

41 
« 
i 
t 
4) 
4i 
• 
A 
I 
I 

a 

44 

B 
Ik 
ft 

41 

i 

a 
ft 

ft 

9 

ft 



41 
ft 
ft 
44 
4J 
44 
ft 

« 

ft 
4r 

41 

4r 

ib 
41 

47 

41 



ib 
48 

41 

ib 

« 
ib 
ib 
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Odours, lixivium of petrl-Mhet 
deeajed, to reftore 
to keep from linking 
for animals, to v»iz 
to draw fruits in 
birds in 
rules for painting landaespes in 

for sketch! nj{ portraits from lifcT 

{trimitive and their oombinations 
or painting on TeiTet 
CcJDposts, to prepare 
for manure 
for raonlds • 

for plants 

Lord Meadowbank's 
Oomprefesion of the brain 
CSonleetionarj • 

drops 

sugar, to prepare for candyiag 
to candy 

candied, to colour 
barley, to mako 
' candy, white, do 

loaf, to clarify 
coarse, brown, do 
to improve and InareMt 
starch, to make 
birch, to make 
pear 

devices in 
bon-bons, to make 
ginger, to candy 
horeliound, do 
orange-peel, do 
lemon-peel, do 
whipt ^llabub, to make 
solid do do 

snow balls do 

eapillaire do 

chocolate drops do 
orange flower do do 
eotTee do do 

peppermint do do 
dove do do 

ginger do do 

uquoriee lozenges do 
extract of do 
juice of do 
refined do 
marmalade, orange, to eandy 

transptfenty to make 
barbmy 
quince • 

Seotch 
Jelly, hartshorn . 

eumnt, and bbek 
•alf 'afoot . 
ivory 
strawberxy 



io 
ice 

raspbetiy 
jam,raspba*i7, andatnvberrj 
paste, raspbony . 

orgeat 
pate de guimenre 
jajubea • 

Damson cheese • 

omelette souffle, (see Ctdinaiy Arts) 
^servatory, to make a 
^sumption, (see Medicine) . 
fOntagious disorders, (see SmaU Poz, Putrid 
Fever, ke.) 
air, to purify, (see Air) • • 

• B 



S3 
ib 
ib 
55 
ib 
56 
ib 
ib 
64 
66 
886 
SS5 
ib 
SS6 
3S0 
SSI 
180 
18S 
tlO 
ib 
18S 
181 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
Ib 
18S 
181 
ib 
ib 
Ib 
ib 
18S 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
lb 
ib 
Va 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
183 
ib 
Ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
413 
S49 
184 
ib 
183 
ib 
ib 
184 
)h 
lb 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
S86 
S04 



S41 



Contagious disord<A*s, • 
. air, p<7rmanent and portable eppamtiii^ 

to purify . , .399 

preparation of acctie tM • S4l 

aromatic vinegar, two kinds . ii 

balsamic and anti-potrid vinegar 399 

Concussion of ihe'brain • • SI21 

Coiitosioi.s *• • ib 

Convulsions, in pregnancy . • S45 

Cookery ^ , . . 163 

to boil meats • • . ib 

JJMke do . . • ib 

roast do . • • .164 

fry do . • ib 

salt do . • . 398 

pickle do . . • 399 

regulate time in • • 164 

veal, savoury, to make • ,165 

cake, to make . • ib 

choice of . . . • 436 

breast of, glaoec • .165 

shoulder, en galantine . * ib 

ragout of, eukl . • ib 

to carve . • 49) 

fowls, to dresa, gaipe fashion • 165 

wild . . .167 

choice of • • • 486 

qualities of • • 4i)3 

chicken, au soleil « .167 

en salmis • . ib 

auz choux • • ib 

eggs and baeon, artificial, to nak^ • 16$ 

mwk, loin of^ Portuguese vi^ ; 166 

dij devils . . ib 

olio, to make . . « ib 

beefsteak jiuddmg « .169 

leg of, to pot • , 166 

a la mode • , ib 

en boailli . . • ib 

en matelotte • . 167- 

en daube . . • ib 

tongue, beef *s, aux champignons . ib 

fish, en matelotte . , ib 

flounders . . * il# 

terapins . . ib 

oystera . • ib 

eels, to pot . . . ib 

lobster or crab, do . . ib 

duck, olive sauce « , ib 

sausages, Bologna, to make . 166 

Oxford, do . . ib 

Epping, do • • ib 

savalovs, to make . . ib 

French stew of green pees and heton 169 

brawn, mock, to make . . ib 

fast-day*s dish . . ib 

omelette, military . , ib 

onion • . . ib 

French . . ib 

trumenty . . .170 

raspberry dumplings . . lb 

cream tarts . ib 
pie, pigeon, giblet, rump ste&k, ehlek- 
en, rabbit, raised Frundi, raised ham, 
raised pork, eel, iiuiied lamb, peri- 
gord . 168,169—171 

pigeons, en compote . .167 

pigeons, aux choux . . l68 

puff paste . .178 

short crust . . ib 

paste for large pies . , ib 

for tHTls , , ib 

potatoes, to keep . . ih 

to steam . . 17$ 

herrings, economical oae of • ib 

sack posset, to make ib 

ale do do • ib 
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173 

ib 

ib 

174 

176 

17« 

175 

176 

ib 

ib 

ib 

356 
6 

893 
IS 

393 
5 

.7 
78 
ib 
79 
77 

413 

146 

ib 



Cookery • 1 

men fgixatht* tj ebeeie 
bread, poUtoe, to nuike . 
potatoes, frosted, to use 
broth jelly, to makft 
Muoes, f tee Sauees) 
soups, (see Soups) 
maccaroni, to make • 

gravy cakes • • 

catsup, toroata • • 

for sea 
ragouts • 

Co<)k*s, eaptain, rules for presernng the 

httlth of seamea 
Copper, ores, to assay 
test for 

blanched, |p prepare 
to detect in pickles or tea . 
for foils 

plated, to separate silver from 
plates, to free from grease 

to aeeore frofn eorrosioa 

to choose for engraving 

to apply varnish to 
plate, to take an impression from, on 

{»laster 
B or compound spirits . 
general rules for making 
anise-seed, caraway, eedrat, einnamon, 
strong cinnamon, citron, clove, oori- 
andei, eau de bigarade, gold, lemon, 
lovage, nectar, noyau, orange, pepper- 
mint, ratafia, dry ratafia, whiskey, 146—148 

240 

337 

339 

337 

ih 

316 

317 

334 

ib 

187 

338 

96 

336 

181 

336 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 



gout do 
Com, Indian, to cultivate 

advantage of reaping, before ripe 

to secure against msects 
mice 

to tread, Virginia manner 

to clean from chaff, by fannen 
Corns, treatment of 

to prevent 
Cosmetics 



seo Catarrh) 



Costiveness, remedy for 

Cotton, to bleach 

Coughs and colds, remedies for ( 

candied horehound 

paregoric elixir 

expectorant pills 
Cough mixture 

medicine, Dr Monro's 

simple remedv for 

to allaj at nigfit 

chrome, remedy for 

in aged persons 

recent . 

emulsions 

troublesome, and spitting of blood, to 
allay 
Counterpanes, thick eottoOy to scour 
Court plaster 

Cows, improved mode of feeding 
(X)w feeder, diredions to the 

milch, to choose 

economy of a 
Crabs, to pot 

to choose 
Cramp, in the stomach 

in bathing 
Crayons, to (taint in . 

implements 

drawing the ootlinet 

painting from life 

posture and light 

tbatures of the face 

the neck, fee. 

draperies, ko. 



i Crayons, coloured, to 



411 

98 

353 

856 

ib 

857 

ib 

166 

436 

805 

859 

56 

ib 

ib 

ib 

57 

ih 

ib 

58 
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arrangement of 

earminated lake, for 

for drawii^, to nuike 
Cream, qoalitiea of 

whipt, to make 

pistiiehio 

ice 

raspbeny 

substitute for 

painter's 
Creme de Barbadea, rod 

noyeau de Marilniqiie 
d*orange 
Crickeli, to destroy 
Croup, in children, remediea for 
Crows, to banish from a field 
Crucibles, to make 
Crumpets, do 
Cucumbers 

to cultivate • 

to pickle 

to preserve 

qualities of 
Culinary aits 
Currants, qoalitiea of 
Curry, to make a 

powder 
Curwen*s mode of burning sorfieo 
Custards, (see Fastry) 
Cuts 
Cuttings, for plants, to 

to propagate by . 

to inset ( 

to manage 

D. 

Daffy's elixir, to prepare 

Dairy, to manage a 

maid, directions to 

Damaoos, to preserve 

Damson cheese, to make 

Dance of St Vitus 

Daiiiel'a life preserver 

Deafness in old persons, to ocune 

Death, sudden, cautions reapectini^ 

Delft-ware, to make 

Debility, treatmeftt ot 

Decanters, to clean 

Decline, remedy for 

Devils, dry, to make 

Diabetes 
j Dials, traoqwrent, for oloeka 

Diarrhoea, to check 

various remediea Ibr 

Diet, substances used in . 

qualities ot animal and iregetaMe 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, nooae lamb, 
pork, hsms, bacon, goat'a fleah, Teni- 
aon, blood of animals, milk, eteam, 
butter, cheese, fowls, ttirkegr^ wild 
fowls, eggs, fish, oysters, moaeles, 

tieri winkles, bread, paaby, oeta, bar- 
ev, rice, poutoes, peaa» beans, 
salad, spinach, asparagoa, artieliokea, 
eabbages, turnips, carroti, |iarsnipa, 
parsley, celery, opions, gwlie, ke. ra- 
dishes, apples, pearayoherriea, plums^ 
peaches and curranti,apriooti^ gooae- 
berries, Mraw berriesi eaoamben^ tee, 
coffee, chocolate. 

Dietetic composition, nutritioai 

Digestion, to improve 

Digestive pills • 

DippePs ml, to obtain 

Diseases peculiar to fiemalea 
hyUicno fiu • 



15;, 

m-.. 



f 



fA«e««ef pceuUir to females 
hysteric fits, pills for • 

debility 

fluor albat, or whitec • 

regimen, 8ce. 
tonic and Mtringent pills 
prefention of 
imiDoderftte flow of the menaet 
astringent foraentatiooi 
laxative mixture • 

r^roen, fco. • 

green sickness • 

regimen, Ice. • 

chaljbeite pills ond draught for 
tonic draught • 

tinotare oi iodine • 
eessation of the menses • 

regimen. Ice. 
dropsjr, remedies for • 94^ 

To^mg during pregnane^ 
sickness in do 
heart-bum • 

head-ach • • 

hjsteria • • 

costiveoess and piles • 

itehings . • 

swelling of the feet, Ico. • 
oramp • • 

in the stomach • 

distention and cracking of the skia 

of the veins 
ineontinencT ot urine 
restlessness' and want of sleep 
eoovulsions . • 

thv milk ferer • • 

remedies • • 

regimen • • 

inflamed breasts • 

sore nipples • 

puerperal fever • • 

remedies . • 

regimen • • 

IKseases of children, (see Children) 
iislocations, treatment of 

of the lower jaw, collarbone^ shoulder, 
elbow, wrist, fingers, ko., thigh, 
knee, leg, foot 
distemper, red, for tiles, to make 
in badigeon, to . 

sea-green, for . • 

blue, for . • 

olive, for • • 

to paint in • • 

white • • 

)islillation . • 

utensils ased in • 

to preserve flowers for • 
of compound spirits • 

of essential ana other oils 
«f compound waters 
Kstillerivs, fires in, to extinguish 
K>gK, purging ball for • 

ointment for the mange • 
best breed of, for shooting game 
to know the age of, to six jean 
liniment for • b 

mercurial do for red mange 
mild ointment f(Mr • 

lotion for . • 

distemper in • • 

>08es, meflicinal . • 

domestic economy • 
lover's powders . , 

}ndn, under, to, olaj lands 

to, lands . 

H«ro-drinking, to remedy cflbets of 
NAiniog^ pit • • 



243 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

SU 

843 

S44 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

401 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

f45 
ib 
ib 
ib 
lb 
ib 
ib 
lb 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

846 
ib 
ib 

835 



886 

40 

ib 

38 

ib 

ib 

36 

ib 

138 

ib 

150 

146 

148 

151 

140 

874 

ib 

417 

ib 

874 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

864 

356 

850 

347 

348 

408 

348 



INDEX. 4J5 

Draining land, Bailey's plan fin > 348 

Drains, main, to eonstruet • ib 

to fill ^ . . . ib 

Draperies, &o. to paint • • 64 

Draw, to, in water colours • 49 

on glass and on stone • C7, 68 

Drawings, to preserve • * 6^ 

to varnish . • .38 

water colours used in • .48 

floss on, to prevent • .53 
lack lead pencil, to preserve • 54 
to copy . • .55 
in erayoos, to fix . .54 
Drawing pencils, artifioial blaek-letd ib 
English, to make . • ib 
crayons . . • ib 
Dresses, mourning, to free from stains • 387 
Drop, the black, eomposition of • 858 
Dropsjr .... 809 
or the chest . . .804 
of the belly .. . .809 
Drowning, preservation finmi . . 856 
assistance in . . • 406 
to extrieate from broken iee • 857 
suffbcation bv . • . SS8 
removal of the body . . ib 
free ci^^eulation of n%sh air . ib 
number of assistants • . ib 
inflation of the lungs . • ib 
warm fomentations . • ib 
fumigations and clysters . • ib 
warm bath . • • ib 
agitation . . • ib 
administration of cordials • ib 
bleeding, kc . . • ib 
Duck, olive sauce . . •167 
Dumplines, raspberry • .170 
Dung beds, to form . . . 885 
to increase, by soiling • • 380 
Dutch drops, to obtain . ' • 149 
Dyeing, in all its varieties . . 81 
mordants for . . . ib 
to choose and apply . . ib 
use of alum as a mordant . . ib 
acctile of alumine • • ib 
white oxide of tin . . ib 
red oxide of iron . . ib 
tan, &CC . ib 
to determine the effects of various mor- 
dants on colours . . 88 
to determine the efTerts of various waters 

on coloiirn ... .83 

to render colours hoMing . . 88 

chemical blue and green, for, to muko 83 

colours fur, to discliHi*<^e . . ib 

to discharge cinitHmoiis, greys, &o. when 

dyed too full . . . ib 

materials, to purcha^ for . . 8)2 

to make solution of tin in aqua regia 83 

to make muriate of tin . . ib 

to prove the ccdoiirs of dyed stuffs • 91 

to prepare realgar for . , 84 

Dye, to, woollen cloths ami wool, blue . 88 

to re-dye the colours of garments • 83 

to alum silks . . . ik 

to, silk blue . . . ib 

cotton and linen bl«e • . 84 

yellow . • • ib 

• to, woollens yellow . . ib 

silks . . • ib 

linens and cottons . . ib 
to fix a mineral yellow on wool, silk, eot- 

ton, hemp, kc . . ib 

red . . . . ib 

woollens red, crimson and seariet . ib 

to carry the colour into the body of the 

doth • • 85 
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t>?«y lillu r«d, erimioa. Ice. to 85 
linen* end oottoni re^*, Mvlet, tee . ib 
elaek . t . • ib 
to, woollens bUek . • ib 
■ilks . • . ib 
eoCtont and linens • . ib 
WAol, tee. brown • • ib 
compound colours • • 86 
different shades of |rreen . * ib 
violet, purple and lilae • • ib 
olive, orange and einnamon • ib 
grey, drab and darK brown . ib 
black upon cotton, linen and miied fcoodi ib 
olives, bottle-greens, porplet, browns, cin- 
namons, or snufTs . • ib 
crimson, red, orange, or jcllow • 87 
I cotton, wool, and silk, widi Prussian Mue ib 
Raymond blue . . ib 
sluides of colour, to graduate from Pma- 

sianblue . . . ib 
to prectpiute acetates of lead and eepper 

on wool, silk, and cotton • ib 

cotton cloth, black • • ib 

wool, a permanent blue eoloor . ib 

to produce the Swis^ red topical niordanta ib 

ffilu and satins, brown, in the snail way 88 

fawn colour drabs . • ib 

silk shawls, crimson • • ib 

silk, lilac . . . ib 
thick silks, satins, silk sloeluDgt, ke. a 

flesh colour • • . ib 

%ilk stockings, black . ib 

straw and chip bonnets, hUmk . ib 

ditto bonnets, brown . . ib 
to remove the stain of light eoloiin from 

the hands . • . ib 

black cloth, green . . ib 

ealico printing . . 89 

to apply the oiordaots . . ib 

stufTs fur calico printing • • ib 

to, calico, yellow . . ib 

to, nankeen, yellow . • ib 

red, bine . . . ib 

lilac, brown, green . • ib 

to mix the solution of tin with indigo 90 

calico, dove colour and drab . ib 

different colours , . ib 
to prepure a substitute for gnm used in 

calico printing . . ib 

l)ycing, calico, process of . . ib 
madder, colouring principle, to separate, 

new jirocess for . . 89 

anatto for, to prepare • . 90 

use of . . . ib 

to choose • • ib 

litmus for, to prepare . lb 
bastanl saffron for • .91 

utility of sheep*s dung for . ib 

woad for, to prepare • . ib 

indigo for, to prepare . • ib 

carmine for, do • . ib 

matter from potato-tops • • ib 

carpets . . * . ib 

hats, process of . • ib 

wood for, to prepare . • 99 

blue turnsole for . • ib 

miscelUneous receipts for • ib 

tc, red hair black • ib 

hair, to change tlie colour of . aib 

bristles or feathers, green • ib 

blue and red . . ib 

horsohair , . • . ib 

gloves . . • ib 

white gloves, nurple . . i b 

(loves rescrabtirtg Limerick . ib 

le and ivory, red . . ib 

blaek, green • ib 



glov 
bone 



Dyeing, boo^, purple, jelloVp 
oak, a roahoganj eoloor • 
ebony, black 

beech wood, a inithof(any eolour 
musictl instrumental ensMoo 

purpio 
box-wood, brown • 

wood, silver grnr 

bifght ycliov 



red 

nurple . • 

nne blue • 
paper, or pnrekmeni, yoUov 

crimson, green 

oran^, purple 
horn, tortoise-shell colour 

of different colours 
Ijyspepeia 

t^sentenr • 

Lnicks, choice of 
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Bar, inflaromation of the, remedies for 

aeeomulation of wmc in the 

extraneous bodies in the, to eztt«et 
Ear-ache, Indian cure for , 

Earths and ores containing gold, to ata^y 
Eau de Barbade . 

sans pareil • 

divine . 

de bigarade • . 

de luce • , 

de colognr . . 

dc melisse des oarmea 

de bouquet . . 

Economy, rural and doraeaiio 
Eilge-tools, from cast iron aiid eteel 
Eels, to pot 

pie 
Ejggs, glare of 

and bacon, artificial 
to \ reserve 

qualities of . « 

Electneal maJiinefT, eashlons of. sdlor for 
Elixir, Daiy»s . ^ 

Elephant's m'.lk, to prepare 
Embroidery, to dean 
Embrocation, for tooth-ache and 
Emissions, involuntary 
Enamelling, act of 

the flux 
Bloamel, to, dial plates , 

purple, used in mo«aie • 

white, fen* |>oroelain 

for metals and fine 

new, for porcelain 

-ed Jrich), bUck, brown, Una. gi«e% 
olive, purple, roae-oolo«ired, yelfow, 

modes oi application 
Enamels, opai{ue, to prepare 

materials for 

coloured, cautions in making 

general roeUiod of mnkii^ 

black, with platina, to obtain 

called Niello, to make 

to (Nilnt in 



encaustic painting, oompoond for eoloors # 

fil 

7ft 



Engrave, to, on stone 
on wood 
on coppor 
on chtar* oseuro 
ill aito relievo • 
in mezzo tinlo • 
ill aqua tinta 
on precious stOMt 
on steel • 
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to ]tj on Jie gntaii 
la (race the outUaci 
dirvelioni for 
to eftt ID the vork 

toolt, la 'het mi te 

to bold (he gnTcr 

to Ur the ileiicTi Qpon the tilM« 

HeinbruHll'i ■luu mwib Mr 

Cillot'i toft 

Silrnon'i 

Uvrencc'i '. 

LeBone'i hud 

(o bUckt^n 111.: nni 
(ofiilo likcoA* 



Snrr.v.i,g. 

Spilcpiy 



EtWDceafKdiK 


Uicnder . 


neroli 


toebtaio 


Rncn(i.l«1i,(i«Oili) 


Kich, (0, upon fiuM 


E(her, (D nuke 


Bira, iht king-. 


riili.ig »nJ "Jking 


' dirJr^nlkindior' 


■Uniliiig ind litting 


Rje wnten 


liili/inkmed, remedy for 


::^.r.j;r<7t^ 


^.Tcnngiodreoeiptfor 


P. 


PmhHinE titi 


l-iJlo-. io mnduet ■ 


ninnlitr of dun([ fof 



Kbui, for BleininE eom 
l''iiiitin; tlij'i dish, to inike 

utile, voandilDloaBTS 



food uid regiTTien 
bleeding in gcBenJ 



culdi of oerTifeKTiptli 
(uirgiaj: drink Tar 
ncml, to euro the jnuidi 
iBSuuMlloB DTllte bni 




•e ri]r[4)7>lB 

purjiiiie driiik for 

fenr hall Tor 

ferert, poverfn) miiti 

inflnmuatoiy lc<n-, drink bt 
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rarrieiy 

hones, itiiiidiee, rettoratite hallt after 970 
broken wind, peetonil balls fw ib 

surfeit, mange, ke. alterative balls for ib 
profuse staleiog^ restorative balls for ib 



astringent 


269 


worms, mereurial balls for 


S70 


drink for 


ib 


purging ball for 

stomach drink after ezpuliloD 


ib 


ib 


the stagers, balls for 


ib 


convulsions, elystcrfbr 


ib 


gripes in, to cure 


ib 


further treatment 


. 871 


surfeit, or bad eoat in, to cure 


872 


urine, balls for 


ib 


feet, to cure diseases in 


ib 


prevention 


ib 


lameness in, remedy for 


ib 


thrush in the feet, to cure 


873 


dioeing, in winlei 


ib 


to prevent the feet from balling ' 


with 


siiow 


lb 


the manj^, ointment for 


ib 


liniment for 


ib 


eye water for 


ib 


inflammalion of the lungs 


ih 


spiiiins, embrocation fur 


ib 


braemg mixture for 


ib 


bleeding, paste to stop 
scmtebMl heels, ointment for 


ib 


ib 


gi'f-Msy do do 


ib 


strains in different paru i 


ib 


embrocation for . 


ib 


canker in the mouth, mUttune foi 


ib 


Feathers, to cleanse from animal oil 


398 


to dye, green, blue, rei 
Feet, to Veep them dry 


92 


262 


eold, to prevent, at night . 


407 


Females, cautions to, whose clothes catch 1 


ire 408 


diseases peculiar to . • 


242 


frcrmontation by various means 


118 




108 


to accelerate • • , 


ib 


to check a too rapid 


ib 


vinous . • . 


123 


spirituous . . • 


ib 


tit wine, to stop the • 


133 


Fever, simple, inflammatory • • 


198 


intermittent . • • 


199 


remittent • • • 


ib 


bilious ' • . , 


ib 


typlms . • • 


800 


imtrid . • • 
liecric • • • 


ib 


ib 


scarlet . . • 


815 


milk . • • 


845 


puerperal • • 


ib 


Ffp, dried, to improve • • 
Filberts, to preserve • 


412 


3oe 


Fining of wines . • • 


137 
423 


spirits 


143 


Finings, to make and apply 

of white wines and spirits, totoree dc 


136 
>wn 


the . . • 


ib 


Fires, recent, to extingnlsli . • 


395 


to escane from . 

in distilleries, to eztlnsuisfa 

to prevent and escape from • 


ib 


110 


ib 


to escape from . • 


395 


in steam-boats . 


400 


in theatres . • . 


401 


to extinguish in chimneys • 


408 


effectually . 


ib 


ID manufactories, security against 


409 
ib 


•a hay sucks • • 



Fish, qualitiea of • 

Fish bones, remedr oo ewnUovlBf 

en matelotte, (eee Cookciy) 
Fistula 

Flatulency, remedj for 
Flax, to coltivnte 

to pre|»are the groand fbr • 

quantity of aeed for 

seed, to save the 

mode of waterings 

dressing, Lee's invention for, fca. fct. 

new discovenr for prepnrii^ 
Flies, to remove from rooma 

to prevent firom settling on anhnds 
Flounders, with erenm . 

Flour, paste, to make 

new seconds, bad, to improve 

to preserve 

moist, to eorreet 

chalk in, to detect 

to restore and improve 
Flowers, fur distillation, to pr eaei te 

to preserve . , 

to grow in winter , 

to removie in summer 

bulbous, to hasten the blowinr of 

faded, to restore 

to dry- 
to paint in water ec^oura . 
Flewifr, sun, to cultivate 

to economize tne . 

seeds, to preserve 
Flute key valves, alloj for 
Flux 

remedy for • , 

metallic composition of . 

crude or white, black , 

Cornish, redudng . 

refining . 

Foils, to prepare 

copper, tor • , 

to whiten 

for, crystals, pebblea, fice. to give 
lustre of diamonda 

to c«*lour 

liquid for silvering glaaa globes 
Food, animal and vegetable, to preaerve 

aninud and vegetable 
qualities of . 
Fowls, treatment of . 

qualities of 

choice of 

game fashion 

wild 

do to catch • 
Fractures, of the nose, jaw, oollar ^ 

fore-arm, wrist, ribs, thigh, le^ 
pan, foot • 

Freezing mixture • 
Fresco^ t<^ punt in • 
Friction 

Frost-bitten parts, treatment of 
Fruits, time for gpithering 

orchard, to gather 

green, to preserve 

ri|ie . • 

various sorts of • 

to store 

to preserve in brandy 

for earrii^^ to pack 

to paint, in water colour* 
Frumenty, to make . 
Fuel, cheap, to make 
Fulling cloths, woollens, ke. 
FuUer^s purifier, kc. (see Bleaeliingl 
Furnace, {lortable, to use a 

fixed, to build a 
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Ulipol nrfiiih, la mike 

nuHio, (br grindiiq; ooloan 
IwElion 

tardrnErt. nraoticDl ilirectiaDi lo 

iUdeUS. 10 WUtLT ■ 



to rorm ilnnit bedi for 
to nuke eompotti for nui 

to |irep*re MnipoMi for 
u, lo nuke, from coal t*r 



DtiUiaoD of 
of hoUKI 



icnen, Englitn 
.Tld XJ '.nd'p 



1017, he. by hjdrofca g^ 



bj burni 

eo[>[>c^r, H€. uj anul^in, to 

Meet, to 

eop|ier, w m to be nlled onl 

in eolsun, to 

Iron, or aeel, with ■ nlation oT ffM 

'■- dinalTingfolt^a wiutrafu, " 




gobci, liquid (Ml tor nlTcrii^ 
lene&wDl, in imiuition of CDcnrioB 
to btnk, iu mr required wij 



.iiiB-glau pl»lel 

kiiiilnrttittn ! 

n it gftta windoir . 



lo miiVfrk 1?^'" '. '. 

iJ bm^ pearl BshcElotheblgbeM degrw 



tafi, for reeeiiing roloim • 
liird, of a full blue colour 

tiari], ivKtcUing the HppUn 

pane. wBmbling Ibe wp^ire 

liard do, br m»>iB of nail 

bard, rct^nibling uagic KUriM 

pule for <Io 

hard, of ■gold yelloir enlonr . 

tiinl, reiembllDi the topai 

naenibliiig the shryiolite . . 

Wil, leicmbling Ihe emertld 

hard, (rf' K deep purple eolonr 

hull, reKDibling the ■imitijit 

KaembliDg Ihc diuuond . 

hard, peHeeli; black 

while onlke '. '. '. 

pane or ail onake wtiitmeu 

of Uu, formcf br arHiiie . 

hard, or piite, farmed bf calx of tin o 



liiu red, reicmbling the rubf 

cheapct do 

biird, reaembling Ibe prnet 

hard, reaembliiig the Tinc*r fanat 

fiditicni or eoaoterleit lapil laanli 
reKmbliDg red cncaeliaD . 

nanl, rtaembling ' 

hanl, or pute, reaembliag the (Drquoiie 

brown Venetian, with nld Hitui|lea 

Glati.In, innamed . , . ) 

CUssea, Dpliul. lopollih . ! 

Glaxien, eamtioai to . , 1 

GlaningiforeanbeDvare,he.(aeePallerTl i 

Gleet . . . . : 

in while for ! 
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(<]oves "o w«Mi Kcntleioen's . 
(slue, poruble, to nukd • 

to resist moisture • 

jiiirchmeiit 

strong coin[>ouiid • 

isinelsss . • 

Laulaoder's 
Goat*8 flesh, qualities of . 

skins in oil, to preiiare 
Go<lfn'} *s cordial for children . 
Goitre 
^Id, ores and eaKhs to aiiay . 

mixed with pyrites, humid assiy of 
solder, to prepare 
with platinum, useful alloj of 
ring, to prepare . ^ 

from d5«. to 40«. per oz. 
Manheim or slmilor . 

chemical test for 
powdert, for gilding, to prepare 
to dissolve iu aqua regia • 
amalgam of, in the large way 
yello«r» to heighten the colour c^ 
green, do . . 

red, do . . . ib 

to separate from gilt copper and filter ib 

ooplial, to make • . . 146 

liquid, for Tellam jpaiDting . 53 

or silver, ground for . . ib 

laoe, to dean . • 388 

Goose, choice of . . . 436 

Gout, remedies for • . 811, 840 

rhenmatio . . . 401 

Chelsea pensioner*! remedy for . 840 
cordial, to make . , ib 

Portland powder fen* . . ib 

lotion . .818 

Pradier*scaUipUsmfor • • ib 

GonorrhoM • . 810 

Gooseberries, qualities of . 404 

to prcserre . . 187 

Gooseberry cheese, green, to make • 178 

Grain, to preserve firom vermin . 337 

to sow, by ribbiug . . 386 

damaged, to correct . . 361 

Grasa, eut for hay, to manage . • 340 

Gmft, trees, to . .888 

Grafting materials, day to prepare, whip, 
deft, ciowu, saddle, aid^ aUonlder, 
root . . 888, 889 

coffee tree . . . 898 

luting fur . . . 418 

Grape house, mode of storing a . 896 

Grapes, to mature . . 897 

to prevent their dropping off • ib 

to retard their sap • . ib 

to protect from wasps • . 898 

to preserve . . . 310 

CrraTel walks, to make . • 884 

treatment of the . . 808 

remedies for the • . 406 

Gravy cakes . 176, 415 

(trease spots, ( see Scouring, kc ) to remove 41 8 
(«reen house, to make a • • 886 

^•^rind-stones, to make . • 396 

Grottoes, to embellish . • 395 

ooralfor, artifidal . • ib 

Gruel, water, !o make • . 854 

Gum elastic, to dissolve • . 33 

benzoin, oil of, to obCain • • 149 

Gun barrels, to brown • • SI 

powder, to make . • 593 

metal • . .18 

H. 

Hair, honey water for the • .188 

red, to dye black • 98 



Hair, colour of, ta cbmMtgm4hm • 
liorse, to dye . 

powders . . • kI 

fur wigs, to prepare • . jrl 

Hams, mutton . • • ^ 

to salt • . , ii\ 

pie, rdsed • , .Id 

(qualities of . • , ¥i 

Hangings, to restore . • , K 

llanxiwing, best method of . li 

Harrows, to construct « .a 

Hartshorn jelly, to make . .IS 

Hats, to dye . . .1 

to preseire . , . • 

Haj making, best mode of . . Sh 

Yorkshire way of . . ? 

cut grass for . . , H 

stacks, to save from fire . 4S 

Head-adie, to relieve . . £ 

in bed . . . y 

Health, preservation of . . & 

exercise, riding end wslkinr, oerMS 
after roeala, kioda tbereof, raaifiif, 
wind instruroenta, firiedon, getting wet, 
precautions in reatKyving' firom a hot tos 
cold situation, to keep the feet dry, » 
prevent cold feet at night 861, £ 

to prevent the effects of drinking eoM li- 
quors when heated, to remedy the e&ott 
of dram drinking, to procure aieepy the 
airbaih . . « 

to preserve tiie eye fight, use cf apeela- 

elcs . * 868;2GS 

eoametics . • SS 

^ the teeth, picking the teeth, tooth pow- 
^ders, loose teeth, foul teeth, eleansiif 
'the teeth, to clean and p i cjme the 
teeth, diaeaaes of the teeth, 8U^ M 

warts 

to pievent corns . 
Heartburn, remedies for 
Heat, excessive, or strokes of the eon, to 

against . . ".815 

Heating, to preserve aninal a»d vegetahlc abb* 

stances by, in wdl dosed veaaela . 394 

Hedges, thorn, to plant . .349 

young, to protect . • ib 

Hedge-hf^, usefulness of the . .33? 

Hemp, to cultivate . .339 

to prepare the uround for . • ib 

quantity of seed, 8te. for . • ib 

method of sowing . • ib 

after cnlture . • • ib 

proeess of grassing « • ib 

to fix a minend yellow on . .84 

Herrings, to use economically . , i;^ 

to cure • • , 359 

Herpes • . . ^ 2H 

Hiccup, to remove the • • 8U9 

Hjdes, or skins, to tan . • SSO 

Hip-joint disease • • • 81i 

H(4>s. to cultivate • • • Sil 

the soil, ke. for . - * ib 

to plant • • • ia 

to choose . . • ib 

seasons for planting . • ib 

to form a new plantation of . 548 

ground, to take up • • ib 

extra worka for . • .if* 

manure for the culture of . . ib 

to pick, dry, bac, drcaa, nolc^ tie, gMhcr 343 



gentian root, anbatitote for 
Honey water for the hair 

to manage . , 

to take, without destroying the beet 

to clarify 
Horebound, eandied to make • 



ib 



394 

ik' 
]»• 



441 



/ 



398 
384 
848 



cf urn, to dye, nrioaa Mtourt • 94 

Uonet, diaeaies of, (see Firrierj) . 964 

rales for feeding with ttraw • 346 

sore backs of, to eor* . .415 

infallible lotion for braises in • ib 

sick, to make drink . • 417 

to bring out of a stiible od fire • 391 

Hotbeds . • , 88 

house, plants in . • .891 

Horticulture • • • 884 

Hortus siccus . • • SS7 

Hooping cough, remedies for • • 5S49 

regimen, he . • . ib 

Ilnnger and thirst—- to restore famished peHons 407 

cautions respceUng • » ib 

PongHry waters • • • 158 

Husbandry • • •311 

implements of • • • 314 

Hjdropnobia • • • 

guaco, in • • • 

Hydrometer, Fahrenheit's 

Hysteric fits • • 



lee, to make . • 

from a powder, to proenre 

cream, to maice • 

house, portable, to malce a 

frr culinary purposes, to produee 
Impoteney • • 

Indosures, to form 
Indian shields^ to prepare Tarnish for 
Indigo, for dyeing, to prepare 
Inflammation, inordinate, to diminish 

▼arioos remedies for 
* in the bowels, remedy for . 
Inflan^matory diseases, ureatment of 
Injuries, external, treatment of 
litdigestiun and debility, treatmeat of 

Gentian wine . . 

uialybeate . • 

stomachic . 

powerful tonie . . 

for debility of the stomaeh 

stomachic aperient pills 

tonic draught, in cases of great deliility 

Dr Bailey's prescription for 

Dr Abemethy's . • 

Dr Babington's 

to remove. Sec after eating 

to reme<ly flataleoey • 

nightmare, remedies fix* • 

hiccnp . • 

dieesUre pills . • 

to improve digestion 

to restore the appetite • 

nloetic and assatostida pills 

heartburn • • 

Insects, stings and bites • 

Instruments, musical, to stain • 
Interment, premature • 

luks, tfto. • ' . 

common blaek . • 

sliining • • 

the best . • 

indelible, without galls • 

indestructible, for resisting the aetioB 
corrosives 

powder, the best 

for immediate use . 

a fine black, for eomroon use and the 
copying press . 

lithographie . • 

exchequer, to make • 

red • 

from vermilion • 

a F 



ib 
ib 
ib 
H} 
ib 
ib 

997 
ib 

838 
ib 

805 

839 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

888 
93 

406 

783 
ib 

194 
ib 
ib 

ib 
ib 
ib 

193 
67 

194 
ib 
lb 



Ink, red, permanent • • 


19S 


green, writing, to make • 




yellow . • 
blue • • 






copperplate printer's • « 
printer's . • « 
fine black printing . . 






best do . • 4 




good common do • . 




printer's red . 




blue 


. ib 


perpetual, for writing on tombs, fce. 
liidtsn, to make • 


• • 

lb 
196 


substitute for 


ib 


for printing linei* widi types 


393 


permanent, for marking linen 


196 


sympathetic 


196, 405 


nit|(>-inuriates of gold and tin 
galuieof iron 


196 


ib 


nitro-muriate of cobalt 


ib 


sympathetic, various • 


ib 


to prevent firora freezing • 


ib 


to prevent mould iu • . 


ib 


to Uke out spots of 


197 


to make new writing seem old i 


ib 


to wrtte on greasy paper or parchment ib 


to restore decayed writings 


in 


to take impressions from recent manuscripts ib 


to produce a fac-siroile of writing 


ib 


substitute for copying muchines 


ib 


to copy writing 


ib 


to take rut wnting 


101 


Intestines, inflammation of • 


806 


Iron ores, to assay 


6 


hunud assay of . 


ib 


to plate . . • 


18 


vessels, to tin 


ib 


ore, to reduce into malleable 


80 


to shingle and manufacture, new way 


ib 


to weld, approved method 


ib 


common hardening of . , 


ib 


polished, to preserve firoro rust 


387 


case hardening of . 


80 


to convert fnio steel by cementation , 


ib 


cast, way of softening 


399 


isinglass jelly, to make 


854 


itch, ointment for . • 


816,834 


Ivory, to Rild . • 
to tMiish and aoAen 
ana bone black, to make 


15 


38 


36 


to paint on . • , 


60 


for miniatures, to prepare . . 


ib 


to cut and paste 


61 


to sketch portraits on • 


60 


to dve various colours • < 
mocie of silvering 


98 


99 


J. 

Jam, raspberry, to make 


184 


strawbeiry • • 


ib 


Japan black • 


39 


Jasmin, essence de, to make » 


188 


Jaundice, remedies for 


80S 


Jaw, locked • , 


814 


Jessamine water, to prepate 


151 


Jellies, (see CoDfcetiooary) 


183 


Jelly, isinglass • 


8£4 


hartshorn, currant, kc. In. 


183, 184 


calves-foot 


418 


1 ivory . • 


849 


strawberry • 


184 


Jumbles • • • i 


413 


Juniper, compound spirit of 

Joiubes, pate de . • • 


1S3 


, « 184 


Joints, cartilan in • • 

wottuds of • • 4 


818 


889 



44f 
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Kail, sea, to cultivate 
Kid skin, to ^>repare 
Kidoeys, au Tin 

iikflaniroation of the 
Knee^joiut, dropif of 
Knives and forks, to clean 
Kniinholtx oil, to proeure 
Kustilien's metal for tinning 



, to wash • • 

veils, white, to clean • 

black, do 

point, to clean and star^ • 

gold and emhroidery, to elean 
* Ljimii, (^lulities of • • 

choice of • . 

Lamps, to prevent being penuoions to asthma- 
tic persons 

to trim and clean 

to prevent smoking 
Land, arable, management of 

seven rotations of crops 

to apply manures to 

pi srou'es on grass, to prerent inneaae 

\o destroy slugs on • 

Lands, day, to aDderdrain • 

to drain • • 

Bit draining • • 

^alley's directions for draining 

to construct maiu drains for 

to fill drains for 
•uandseapea, rules for painting in water aoloora 

to prepare • 

to sf !eet the ooloors for 

. L^mp black, to make paints firom 

Lead ores, to assay . 

in the humid way • 

Chinese sheet, to prepare • 

red, to make . • 

sub-acetate of . • 

Leaden-tree, to prepare the 
Lacker for brass, to prepare 

philosophical instruments 

gold coloured, for brass watch eaaea, See. 

of a less drying quality 
I jKkers of various lints, to make 
Lavender, oil of, (foreign) to obtain 

spirit 

water, to prepare 
second order 
for immediate use 
perfumed 
« LAwns, to wash and starch 
Leather, to gild 

to render w«ier proof 

chairs, to restcre the blackness of 

sheep, lo prepare, by dyeing 

moroe9o. to manufacture real 

%M convert old parctirvent into 

to preserve from mould . 

to curry 

morocco and shcf p, to dye 

in tmiuttun of moroeeo, to manufaetare 
from South American horse hidm 

Russia, to nuinoCavture • 
(«echet, application ol . 

I^emonade, ^K)rtahle • • 

L^niou cordial, to make . 

juice, preser^'ation of 

peel, U) candy 

water, to prepare • 

f iepnniy, lotion ibr 

l^eprouM affections of L'.e skin, to curs 
iiCtiers, to disiiiiect, of the plague 
ludir, sapoiAceoua fur waahiQg 



305 
282 
165 
fl08 
SIS 
S88 
149 
IS 



97 

ib 

ib 

ib 

388 

40S 

4S6 

S61 
389 
395 
3S5 
ib 
319 
336 
337 
347 
348 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
Ml 
ib 
ib 
36 
6 
ib 
18 
40 
39S 
18 
S7 
ib 
ib 
ib 
S8 
148 
153 
ib 
ib 
ib 
in 
97 
15 
30,31 
32 
S81 
ib 
S83 
£84 
ib 
ib 

S8S 

ib 

831 

157 

148 

399 

181 

153 

233 

ib 

S6t 

97 



Life boat, deseription of the • 
safe, and residily ooDstrudad 
general rules for preaervrin^ 
Light, to produce inatantaneous 
Lightning, to guard againat • 
Lioie, to hum, without kilns • 

juice, to preserve 
Linen, to render water proc^ 
cloth for screens, &o. to 
to remove iron moulda froos 
mildew on, to tak« out • 
to bleach 
and cotton, to dye, blue, jellov, rad, 

let, and black . 

washing and cleaning . 

Liniment, compound soap . 

of ammonia 
LJp salve, rose and white, to naake 
Liqueurs, to make 

anisette de Boordeauz 
ereme de Barbadoes, real 
noyeau de Martinique 
d'oranre of superior Brnwoar 
eau de Baroades 

divine 
elephant ^s milk 
huile de Venus • 
liquediUa 

marasquin de groseilles 
(French) a new liqt 
ratafia de angelique 
de cafe • 

cassia • 

cerises 
chocolat 

grenoble 
noix (brou) 
noyeau • 

d 'oranges feeorees) 

(fleurs) 
a la violette 
usquebaugh 
Liquid paste, with drying oil, to make 
Liquors, cold, to prevent bad effects of 
Liquorice lozenges, to make . 
extraoi of^ to make . 

juice of, to prepare • 

refined, to prepare • 

Lithography 

to print designs with porcelain plates 
to apply it to wood engraving 
to liike impressions on paper from 
signs made on atone • 
Lithographic pencils, to make 
stone, cheap substitute for 
ink, I'henard and Blainville'k 
Litter, straw, as applicable to • 
Litmus, for dyeing, to prepare 
Liver, inflammation of the 
Looking glasses, to plate 

htc to clean 
LohM«*rs and crabs, to pot 

to choose 
Looseness, to check . 
Lovage conlial, to make 
Lozenges, liquorice • 
bladL pectoral • 
Lumbago • 

Lui»;«t, to make . 

Luting, for grafticg • 



de- 



ki 
£i 

a» 

29,^1 

Si 
Si 



M.85 

&> 

A 

1»' 

lU 

h 

. iv 

lis 

ii 

m 

ib 
ill 
lis 
ib 
ib 
ib 

m 

ib 
ib 
ib 
lb 
1^ 
ib 
ik 

ib 

ib 

lit 

145 
99 

4lL'i 

isi 

ib 

ib 

1S3 

66 

GT 
ib 

ib 

ib 

\h 

ib 

346 

9J 

8DS 

377 

3911 

I6S 

436 

2U7 

146 

IH 

25 J 

259 

HA 

418 



\ 



M. 

Maccaroni. to make a dish of 
Macaroons, diflfcreiit kinds 
MMgnt'kia, liquid . 

Madder, to cultivate 
use of • 



17^ 



17J 

411 
157 
341/' 



M*hoeiT7, ta tike (tllai ont of 
UiJi, to nuke • ■ 

to Setemiinc ({iiilUiei of . 

to !,j'<;oluiTrl>uih<;la<if 
liquor, thick, wilr, to reeover 



X 



tH fran) elcMrid^ 



UanpncK ore, to uwy 
MuheiiD gold, U> pnpara 



■(iplteMlaa of, totnniipi . 

loclHejwil!' 
aiunlirv i>f dung Tor Tittowe 
- leof iprCTrtiiigdung . 
BrraeiluU dunging - 

inePTBie the (iiuntiij bj nUlng 

Lwd MeuJnwbuik'* . 

._"f'lioie«. '. 

lunllMiioB-of mu'l 

•hrllj lend 

Bluycir whI uone ouri* 

linrllieiurraoefDr 
M> Curweo'i mode . 
lo burn moil vllh the iiwiM 

toileaompoMgreeaTCgctablMftir 
lue of txme 

nrlou) >ub*Uncis<ilKd M 
DM or pliMer of I^la 
lu ipiilf blubber u 
■piillBtion uf, to land ., 

nig. 

Murble, lo, ihe«ip«« Of paper 
eown of bDDki • 

to Uiin, K^iOrrellow . 

Id prqure briiliiloDe in tmlMIioa at 

lionsrj) . 



MMtlcli, Orcck, 

Meaiurenf fluldl . 
Meuunng gUuei, tot do 



Medicioti, uaeTul, domnd* 
uniDonii, puc vHer ef 



Hcdioine*, DKruI, SoaetM 
b-lMmoTKin . 
Godbotd'a wfcUble . 
of bone; 
bnf ■**, to DMka 
Mmuhor miituic, to pi 



diiught, solinc 



opodelriiA, Bajnut 
paiudi, to mike 

pillt, nloetiii I 



jiowcUn, ■loctie, with i 
DiivL'r'i nidorilio 
Seidliti 



•i)Qll!l, OIJ 

ijnipofgi'iEtr 



P°1'JiJ™ 



tulum of Tolu 
1, itrcgulir growth, lo ptcvent 



17. lopniLeeigildcnfrondM IqjiitiOM 

org!- . 

r», uuTin|[or 

roailiu 

Coroiib, radoeliv Bin for 
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McUllurgy 

injection • ' • • 

for cushions of cliUriMJ iiMebiBieiy 
for vai ^ihinf^ figurea 
watering or for blanc moire 
meuillogniphieal •|i|)lieauon of IMble 
alloys 
Mttals, compound or iJloys 
mvttti, llsth, to prepare 
brass 

solder for Iron 
t«U, to prepare 
brouse 

conper, blanched 
Tellow diuping 
fusible alloys 
gilding 

for common jcreilery 
gun, to prepare ^ • 
Rustilien's, for tioDihc 
liquid foils for glass gtobet 
|iewter, comraon 
best 
hard 
plated, to assay 
platiiia, mock 
(queen's 
■liver, imitation of 

solder for jewellen 
plaiing 
•older, common 
liard • 

S(.ft 

for steel joints 
specula of telescopee 
tombac • 

red • 

^bite 
tutanis, or Britannia 
German 
Sfianish 
Engestroom 
tutenag 
type 

white • 

gold,(nnj;) . 

from 9$i, to 40t. per OS. 
to clean all sorts of 
Meszotint, to engrave ia 
Mildew iu wheat 

to remove . 

to prevent • 

Milk, qualities of 

. and cream, substitutes for 
and butter, to finee from the tnraip flavour 
to presegve . 

Miiuatuiie painting • 

different articles used in . 
elioiei of bmshes 
Miniatures, ivonr Cor, to prtpara 
manner of sketching 
colours to be employed hi 

in sketching a lemale head 
use and advantage of body coloart 
to cut and paste the ivoi^ for 
to sketch portraits . 

use of magnifviog |;lasa 
to exeeuie li|^ bair far 
to represent velvets idid Mtini 

white feathers 
to gild in bo«lT eokwn 
linen, lace and gMM • 

Xif-urU on the flc ' 
colours used ie 
to ac^ust the dnpay 
t9 exeeute the back Rowid 
primitive eolonra and eomhiMtioM 





Ministures 




11 


discovery of new subeinoM 


» • ft 


ib 


to lay body colours on tlfee 


pnlelts C5 


ib 


Mint, oil of, to procure 


• 141 


18 


Miscellaneous receipts, medidiMd • SI 


1 Morocco, real, to aanmdneUire 


. S! 


11 


red, to prepsre • 
imitation of 


. s»- 


9 


. 9i 


11 


to dye 


. ftt 


ib 


Mossic gold 


} 


IS 


to manufiictore . 


u 


18 


Moths, to drive awaj 


s? 


ib 


Mortars, to prenare . 
im)ienetrable 


• V6 


ib 


ih 


ib 


Mortification • 


• » 


10 


Mosquetoes, biteeef 


• 82i 


19 


Moss, as manure • 


. Si 


ib 


Mucilaginous oils • 


. 1%: 


ib 


Muffiiis, to make • 


. \n 


13 


Mum, to make 


. IfiL' 


11 


Moslirooms, to prodeee 


. Sl^: 


10 


to pickle 
Musical instruments, to etnlB 


I&5 


ib 


<>} 


ib 


Mussels, qualities of 


• ka 


IB 


Musurd, to endtivaie 


s» 


l*? 


Mutton, qualities of 


. kV 


V 


shoulder of « 


16S 


12 


clioice of 


. 4»: 


13 


to carve 


. 41& 


ib 
10 


MyrUe water, lo distil 


isi 


ib 
ib 


X. 




IS 


Napoleon's pectoral pilla 


. 938 


19 


Nectar to make • 


146 


10 


Editor's . 


m 


ib 


Needham*B porUble neebiBe. te 

^T a • 4* 


> bvnv br lij 


ib 


Neroli, essence ot, to procure 


. US 


IS 


Nettle-rash 


917 


ib 


Nickel ore, to assay 


7 


ib 


in the humid way 


ib 


18 


Nightmare, remedies for 


• 93S 


ib 


cautions respecting 


838.400 


ib 


Nitre, strong spirit of « 


156 


10 


colourless . • , 


ib 


13 


Nojeau, to make * . 


IV 


ib 


Nutmegs, oil of, to procure 


141 


lUO 






r» 


O. 




ass 


Oaks, to raise, the beet method 


JfD 


ib 


to djrc, a mahogany eoloor 


9J 


ib 


ebony black . 
Oats, qualities of 


ib 


403 


4ui 


860 


varieties of 


8il 


ib 
8H3 


to prepare the ground for • 
quantity of eeeid toe • 


ib 
ib 


60 


to harvest 


ib 


ib 


for h:)rses, to make tlieii 

• • 


prove doublj 


ib 


nutntiou| . • 


.856 


ib 


bruited . . 


411 


ib 


Odours, unpleassnt, to remove 


817 


ib 


Oil and water colours, (sec €k>loc 


n) 8» 


ib 


Oiit, essential, teok 


14t 


1 


oil of anise-seed, to oU«m 


ib 


ib 


caraway 


ib 


ib 


birch 


149 


<tf 


cajeput 


148 


ib 


camomile • 


ib 


ib 


cassia • 


• ib 


ib 


cinnamon • 


ib 


65 


doves . • 


ib 


ib 


gum beoxoin • 
har^shom rectified • 


149 


ib 


ib 


ib 


Kromholx • 


ib 


64 


lavender, fbrei|B • 


la 


ib 


mint • • 


ib 


ib 


nutmegt • 


ib 

> 



\ 



oil of pepimrmint 

pimento 
rbodiam 




pun-, lor dmi^tHHti 
Vmier mulir. to nuke 
iWchmnn,olJ, t<.»0OT«n 

ID iTi-ke 

10 (Ire, nnmu eiAoar 
|ljrri,j.,u^iti«of 

iDoiJr of cDllintii^ in G 
hning, pnweii of . 

1.7 »iiu..f"riii . 



trfd^ aiu < 



WuiiyfbrtlMtiilu 



[Kinit for . 



waSdiaf 



&' 
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PHtn, tM. 

UiiHi manna 



(ne 1 gold or yrlli-ir -ciiloo 
reiemlilitig ilw topis 

shiyaolite 



for ■ (leifcct biKk 
nf iin -opike wliiuneis 
hard, farmed l>f cnli of tin 
mcmbliog the i^ibI 

rub;, a cliea 
f«rort 
rine^r {;iimet 









P(*rl uhri, to mikc 1 liiMum 
powder for the fue 

blHOUlh do 



qmlitin at 

to BulU<nte 
fral iiid imlaihei, u 
I'cAtit to chirat the m 

Oir fkmilf IIM 
PcHWlHi, to mike, Indian mrthod 
Pdi« - 



>erl di 



■ ngi, K 



.1*, mificlal black lead, t 
Bngliih i1 raw ins 
lil)i<ignt|i<iie 
Pennyroyil. ail of, to obtain 

Peppermint, tonlinl. to ouka 

dropt, do 
•piril, do 



Perry, lotaiomee 

PenpeBlire, Hiale for difidii^ tha 



Ik of do, Enrliril 
Frenfh 
«ra of ro*ei, to mal 
nilum, euld, for the Bonpkxloa , 

irt wnuir, for the faai 



ik 

I 



poBUtum, onnga • 

liird '. '. 

pari powder for the Ewe . 

laHfliiwerpaits rorlbtlu 
nf iDolh pnwilcn 






bcrgimotte . 
maik tad elTct do 



Siianilh lerniiJlau 
Turltlth blinni 



'"''' Winilwr ! 

balli. purbled 

Naplei, imitilian of 
Pevler, eommoa, lo prepara . 

hard 



Philipi'i niTet for healih 
VhiloiophiwI initninienU, bskv ttm 
Aotphorqi, to preicm 
flelurei, lo clean 



to enlarge, or diminiA 



Mulr knuit, lo m 

idil^ lo, oniop* 
MiDpl>ire 
inauiroomt 
cucumber* 



niKil, PniKh, I 
Viironi, en eompolB 
Pilehardi, (n eurt 



rn iDd pork, ha. IST-vKSl) 



Pimento, oil of, )o promra 
PioerT, to manage a 
Pinei, mode of cullirating 



ilantibjeottlngt 9K 



I'll,inK..n.«leorB.,lliTMingpl 
I'lpliini, new, «o r^n<li;r produ 
Pinchbeck, to |IT#Ikaiv 



Flailer Bgnrci, (o bronio , 

of Spaniih Hiei 
compound Burgundj pitcli 



and plued artiole* 
PUIhI wnper, Irom, to obtaio titTc 

Ptalili^ lAMk, tn niVMiare 

Pl>r,ne, silver •olJcr Ibr 

Pttupny 

PInmticrv niinten, nn^ glaslan,ca 

ri>riii, tn iicci:li'niti-, in hot hoaaaa 
to i>PttiTVf finm froit 

Plough, Siiull'j imiiiaied, deKriptiood 

Veitch'a do 

fur deaninj beitu and tornipa 
Poiaoni, rcmedtea for 

asida 

alkalie* 



aalti of bianuth, gold, aad iJm 
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I PotteiT 

T.nitliiti pondnii 
hUcktiUiinE. lo 



liiHlanum or opium 

brti-t of icrptnti, lc«. 

Pnliih, (nrnm'ii& . 
durable 



•oft 
Pommiiile i 



him, to muiD&ttun 



Porter, la brew, London tjwbaa 
Uinc burreliof , . . 

cmMrMoiTice'iplm 



ifAU.«h«i Wiled 



bread from, to nuke 
fewted, tone 

111 niiike lurch tf 



'-^"^i 



Irish I... 1^ ■ 
«.rlj, I.. , , 
•"E"'" ■■■■ ■ 
to boil, mealj . 

foluii, In ettnct from |>ot*toe topi 
Poliit. «.tw, („,,»?«P*.' 
Polrgnph, ID innniiiMHil for writin{ 

roiT,™.'""""" ■. 

rotlr-rr 

K..Kli Ji It 
jello. - 



im| 



nme penaof 

9M, 9M 



(obMieo [Hpei, to au 
eniiublet, to swlce 



for pnnliflg bhi 
purple under 



jr fl»[U 



Micot, gmunit lix- whiU 



T^llo. 

k'liinn M>lnur«d 

.,|.|,i,.lr.. 

gold colmired 

green, for ahite Braund 



red, fine 

EoKli'j,, '(."rMu* 

*hile, fiir, to nuk( 
oli>e, iponge, dip 

Buxei, for blue priotlnf 



Eerpii-n 



a 

sal 

sn 1 



■loelle, vilh inn 

foTEilding , . 

*l«dier^ catHpliiim Ibr gout 



Eberrio, brdrTlng 
lanilred eimDge Doiien 
■ecdi in hner, fbrtcseMtoa 
fniiti in br*iKl7 

cuiiuinbert ui) melgo* 



'rlDoe'l nirliJ, to pre[um 
Vnting fnua Moae 



'ririleT'i 1jpr>, Moj for 

*Brpli>e mediuuei 

pniriler 
^rtnd fei-f r 
*wlding, Dr Kitchener' 



OlilbUTj 
qDinoc 

Mr* Goodrcllo*^' 



f rtaT 
f trou 



tround rise, M up 



l^jumpki 



in, 414 
in, 4U 

171, 413 



Quiui, ID n»ke 
qiiiskiilTcr, to frttie 
tjueen'i metal . 

wut, to nuke 
Quilll, toprepin 

Quinoei, to ymcrve . 



luTa (Imd M ■!) k 



Biigoul af atprmpii, lo nuke . 

»ll»°i"eel"brad,da * 
with rooti, do 
RHipUerry piiittf , to nuke • 

Rbzdti, piite Tor ihirpeDhg , 

to hone und nroji 
Re»lg«r. for ikeiog, lo piT.pnrB 
Ulii^uaotlo ifTfrcliuni, rcmMl; lor 

(oul, do . . 

Rheumitiim, Rmeilie* for 

cijonie . . 



ChelMi iieiii 

KhodiUTD, oilof, 
Ehubtrb, wmnH 



Rico, qoililin 

llickcti in dill 

j.^11. fponi 

Rigi buluni, (I 

Ko«1>, AVAdii 

Itiill 



ItnoTT 



French 



ig (he MriHe oT lud 



414 


Rowoe^ nwUiod oT tmpnrioB 


171 


Koic-w«er, loprelwi-e 
lloK(, butitr -of, to pre[>ii« 


lb 
ib 
ib 


KnEliihmilkor '. 


ib 


Krencb mitk of . 


ib 




ib 


toobiunt-ieeiatberMr 


Ib 


BOMnHIT, oil of 


Ib 




414 


K<H. iW, in limber, to oQn 

E{>ilit>cr, to miikc 


Ib 
Ib 


Ib 


Kug^ hcirth, to Konr 


ib 


Rum, Jumoio, (a make 


ib 




Ib 


froMi noLiuei, to obtain 


ib 


Hunlurt'B 


. 411 


red»cible 


. 17V 


IrnnliMuUa 


Ib 




U4 


RandeecLor 



450 

Huptrl'i, prince '.i 
Kuth-liEtm,loinil 
Ituikt, to make 
Kmiia IrathtTt to n 
ltye,w™ll,™u: 



BiRron, baiUrd, rordTeirf, (opreptte 
Sail-cloth, tn pMin, Water proof 
!lale|i, anil portable mip, properUei of 



beer aii'd pork, di7 
Salnnrr eauiinnii (ace Cantii 
Samphire, to {Hekli 
Daud pM, iinrUble, to luka 
SmTain, to eultiiate 
Kaneneia, to clean 
SjTsajutriila, riecoctioti of 

Saaurrvi, cul of, to proeore 

SaUni, lc> naint oa . 
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ko , 37S n Sea *eeil, ai rnan-j 



■itmiril'l 
ttalienne 



■lain, wnunil) of 
Kcackt fever, Ireatnml of 
mtlignanl, do 

Srioni, to chooK 

S>-irr1nia 

Secirliiiiig erupilnni . 

Scouring, (ace ItlraEtiinE) 

byllk, to make . 
Sfrolula 
Sciiny 

f>;rHU, apirit of, to mako 
beskail, tociillivale 



hailhof, la preaerra 
Seidliti pawderi, to prepare 
Seiner water 
Seed*, to hw, i 



la preierre Tor ■ long linn 

to (wck for traaaportatiOB 
Serpent!, bitea of • 
Shad, choice of 
Shaula, ulk, to ijeaimm 
Sheep, foot-rot in, to core 



lo prerentca 



head* oC^ to e 



Sheep, poiai] _, . 
Sheep Aint, to coiiTerf into leMh'^ 
prepare in <il, mock chamd 



ifcah animal food 
blaeoil, flour, tu. 



eflecta of climate, tw. 
eaulioDt, when on ilinre 
In Iropleal dimalea . 

lo obtain freih water froA H 
■0 waah with an wuer 
hinli, in eaaenf aleak 



oTt anil reiidilr eonitniclEd lii 
fui-ther metliodi nf prciervuioi 

Shoea, to render water proof . 

Shooti, to prexrie, from alun aiM 

Shnibi, branclr, to make 

to plaal them In artvnntaM 
to remove lupcrflunaaHidier* 
to proteel from hUEi , 



ImilM, to tnniplmt In tall pvwth 
t«k, oa niiliog tbe, etnliou to be at 
1^1, wMk, remedjfoT 

Ilk, to|ilil '. 



bUek 

ruMjr bU^, to dip 



to dje, Um 

red, erimioo, bs. . 
faluk 
with Pniuiu bloe 
10 predpilBtB HetilH of lad ukd 

to dfe, brown, in the uDiIl nj 
of uwD-eoloored dnUM, to dja 



U luaf the nine of 

Jouhit niay of 

*<adei-'ror%>elten 

lilnling 
to Hponte from ylttei •■ 



9I(«r tree, to prE|iarG Iha 

for lelluni punting- 
plRtc, ID Uke ilBkni out of ■ 

he, UingUn, to mtks 
teep, to procure 

Iniil »»«!'. iiaill, to m«ke '. 
luuiT. Miicouba 

imilil'totiaf Spuiith 
Liondon do . . 

kMpi (ranipercnt, to mike 



y 



bulli, marhleiJ 
Kapla, to tmiu 



d-jiy. 



irdeii, (u sbooie tbe bM 



lakliir, eorainoE 



■ p>ethocl 



Solder, Hft 

for Neel joint! 
bmu, ttjr ircn 
lilTcr, for jewel 

Soleil, cunp de 
Soup* 

Hemiih 

mo^tDiUe 



Anotoer et 



inDipwent, for i 

iDu]l*gft-<avoj 

boilge-poUBE 

£oW, lO, MClJl to «rti 

aowinE DiBcbine, de> , 

wricat, melhwl of 

gnin, bf ribbiog 

Speaniunt water, limpla 

SpeouJu, <}r tf^LeKopei 
Spleen, etilu-sed 



.„,.,'n"'?oi«>. , 

Sirii ol nult, to make 
vine, do 

of nit, or mirina teid 
to fine 



Squill., vinepu- of 

Staluei, uicieni, compoBilioi 

Slinh, from froHed potalua 



improred moila of 
Eii^lith (Sit, lo prepare 
lo colour blue 
ID dlMiD^iA from 

fooilt, ■ - 



led mode of hudcunf bf haumv- 



Slercotjnc iilaiei, allojCir 

Slews (tee CuJinsrJ ArlO 

Frci^eh, rf sree.1. 
atensilUng 
titill, hot, to make a 

ot<ratioiu uf the 

Slonuieb, inBimed 

SlOekliin,iJlk,toBle* 
Id djra fleah eoloui 
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Snme wire, Engliih, to mak« 
Stone in the bladder . 
Stores, encki in, to mend 
Strnngiurj 
Stnwbeny w»ter 

iellj, to make 

jam 

' Alpine, to eoltlTate tlie 

qualities of tlie 

to nrctenre the, whole 
taraw, importance of 

weight of, in different ofopt 

▼alue of Jifferent kinds of 

wheat 

oat • 

bean 

peas 

tmr^ or hay 

iu ietding cattle with, rules fcr 
horses 
^ sheep 

roiseellaneous coniumptioo of 

as applicable to litter 

to thfiteiiing . 
Strictures 
Stucco, Wjch's, to make • 

Williaros*s, do 

iron, do . • 

j^tjes, treatment of . • 

Sugar, use of, in brewing • 

to obtain from beets 



maple, juice of, to eztraet, without injaring 
tiie ti^e 



41 S 

809 

151 

184 

ib 

905 

404 

187 

5U 

ib 

S45 

Ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

546 

ib 

547 

546 

ib 

810 

103 

104 

ib 



119 
144 



Suffocation, by nosloas vapoart 

by hanginj^ 
drownmg 
Sunflower, the • 

Swelling, white • 

Swimmmg, art of . 
Swine, roeatles in, to etire 

rapture in 
Syllabub, whipt, to make 

solid, do . 

Syrup of ginger, to make 

popp^ 

squills • 

▼lolets • 

Syphilis • • 



T. 

Tanning, and the treatment of leather 

improTement in • 

new process of 

use of the wood md bark of the borte 
obesnut tree for 
Tan, to, hides or skins 

without bark or ninend ■strinfOHtf 

calf or other skins • 

liides 

new speeies of . • 

Tape worm, speci6e for the • 

Tar, oil of, to procure • 

water, to prepare • 

Tares, to eultl^ate . • 
Tarts, raspbeny and ereMB 

pestetbr . • 

almond • • 

orange, to make • • 

Tartar, Uoctnre of salt of • 

Tea, beef, to make • • 

qualities of • • 

natiTo • • 

substitutes for • • 

traya, to clean • • 
Teeth, estraetion of, to ehedi 

diseases of the, remedka fw 



417 



ib 

ib 

506 

918 

259 

275 

ib 

182 

ib 

253 

lb 

ib 

ib 

810 



880 

Ib 

281 

882 

&80 

ib 

ib 

ib 

401 

405 

149 

254 

558 

170 

171 
179 
Ib 
lU 
254 
404 
157 
158 
501 
234 
235 



Teeth, presenralioa of the 

nieking tlie • • 

loose, remedy for • 

foul • • 

cleaning the • • 

to dean and preaerre • 

astringent for the • 

to make the, white • 

excellent opiate for the • 

Tdf^irajth, domftstie, to make 
Telescopes, specula for 
Tenipins • . 

Testicle, diseases of 
TeUnui 

Thatching, straw as apnlieable to 
Thermometer, Fabrenneit'a, to eoostnut 

common 

to adjust the fixed points of the 
Thrashing machine, deaoripcioo of 
Throat, sore 

gargle for 

Kitrid • 

iammatory • . 

strictures in • . 

wounds in • « 

Thrush in children, remedlee fiir 

gargles for 
Thunder, tec , 

Thyme, oil of, to procure 
Tic doloureux . 

Tiffanies, to wash and stain 
Tiles, red distemper for, to make 

to preserre . 

Tillage, operation of 

^st mode of 

to conduct a fallow 

to prepare the ground • 

two sett of ploughs reqaired Ibr 
Tincture of Japoniea, to prepnre 

salt of tartar • , 

antimony « . 

benzoin . . 

catechu • , 

gin^;«r 

guaiacum . 

euaiacum, ammcnialed . 

reruTian bark . » 

Huxham's • • 

rhubarb . « 

compound . , 

senna 

balsam of Tolu 
Tin ores, to assar . . 

in the humid way . 

to, copper and brass • 

Iron and copper resaelt 

solution of, in aqua-regta • 

muriate of, to make • 

tree, to prepare the " . 

Tinning, Kustitien*s metal for 
ToImcco pipes, to make • , J 

Tomatas catsup . • ,4 

Tombae, to prepare • 

red 

white 
Tools, edge, from east steel and iron 
Tonsils, swollen 
Tooth ache, to prevent the 

radical cure for the • 

brushes, Tegetable, to make 

powders • 

coral, Ko* 

remedies for the • 

Tortoise shell, to weld 
Trsvelling, in, to escape the effects of lig^ei^ ^ 
Trees, to graft 

to plant, to advantage • 



firw. to putli fcir esportrtk* . 

, [iliuiiinE, pnenl mode "f 

more eipciitinua PwUiod 
fnrcinE, Gtrmin vtj 
■milirniU, tDgiliint 



vail, ikrHii fur protecting 

tit« way of 
■pple.Dltl, tormaTUe 



cthlbiiinB the, to obtain Mrij frail bf 

walirmil, InlilKentbefipenlngor '. 

eompoiilinnfor iId 
10 pmi^ni ihf gnHHh of wecdi round 
fruit, mill in, to Btold ibe eflecU of 



orchar'l, to cleini^l^ lime 
fniil, bliiht in, to cure 
milde* on, (d pnTcnl 

pimmingin. lonrtreiil 
joung, to pickf tor exportAtioB 
lympinj 

fleihy, he '. '. 

Tark*ji, qii.liliciof 

droniT in the cropt of • 

thi.vi of . 

T>Kncr'a nnuA for boi wood 

TDmi|ii.10euUliBte . 



ll'nnK 



lie, blue, for Eyeing 
-•'■ — oil at, to proonr 



, lorteiiiy 
I Tunle, to (Ireii 

eilfi head. In imiluiaa of 

ToUnia, nr DHluioia meUl 

\ Spaniah 

' rMcMi, to [ire|Mire , 



Uloert 

rneraarlal, ia t 
and pimplei at 
inflani«r 



Vwcinttioo 

Vim'X'a 

poppr oil. Hit dirinj 



a JmiUte tOctOlM All] 



campli orated Jo 
ethereal do 
(Mrpeolino do 



Tumtr' 



oat purpotea 

I to opake eramcli 

r^HUbforpdTitiii^ 



oi'ki, drciring boin, bo. ib 



forh 



pllipot 

maitie, for frrindi 
to, hi.ri»aiiddulciiaei 
tor bnnii aiirl iliocs 
lacijiier fartjnKS 

forr,l.il..»,.l.iojli 

gold colnureil, for 
oalcli kcyi. ke. 

of A Icu dicing t[ualig' 

mordant, lor gildiog 

eompoaitioD for maklnr m 
inEi and print* rcwmble c 
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Vunith 

for coloured dnwingt . • St 

for piUes, and course vood work S8 
for wood, which rMitttUieaGtioiiofboil- 

innf witter • ,92 

bUck, for old ttrmw or chip hati • S4 

to, clmwioj^ and card work . SS 

to make sail cloth water proof . f9, 41 

on wood 39 
coloured composition for icodering Uoen 

and cloth water proof S9 
to ihielicn linen cloth for ikreeni and bed 

testers . . . ib 

to make liquid paste with drying oil Ib 

common wax, for cloth . • ib 

fiue printed cloths, to prepare . ib 

si lie, to i»repare • • 30 

frir sillis, kc . . . 90, 34 

for umbrellas • . .30 

I'm ludian shields . . 35 

to, like gold, silver leaf . . ib 

to re\.over . • . ib 

to polish . . • ib 

iTaniishcs for engraving, (see Engraving) 77 

Vaults, foreign wine, to manage • 133 

Veal, (|iia lilies of . . . 408 

choice of • • • 4S6 

savoury dish of, to make . • 165 

cake, to make . . • ib 

breast, glacee • • ib 

slinuhier, en galantine . . ib 

ragout of, cold • • • ib 

to carve . . . 420 

Vegetable liruids, to deprive, of their eoloar 155 

/egctables, to propagate . • 286 

by seeil . • • ib 

by germs or bulbs • . ib 

by blips . . • ib 

by division of the plant . • ib 

by runners . • . 887 

by suckers • . . ib 

by layering • • ' . ib 

by iiiiiarclimg • • • ib 

by budding . • • ib 

by shield-budding . • ib 

green, for manure, to decompose . . 383 
to iMTotect from injuries, by straw ropes 891 

by nets . . . ib 

by canvass skreens • lo 

to gather . . . 308 

to pi-escrve . • • ib 

Veins, enlarged, spermatic . .811 

Vellum, to make . .283 

to convert into leather • . ib 

painting, liquid gold for . .53 

silver . ib 

to stain, green . 94 

to restore inisted liquid siher • 53 

to make glaire of eggs for . ib 

ground, to lay silver or gold apoo • ib 

Velvet, to paint on • • 65 

materials required • • ib 

lubjects fur painting • • ib 

appropnale colours • • ib 

C4)mpouod do • • 6G 

directions for painting • . ib 

Vmison, qualities of • . 408 

pasty . • .415 

Ventilation of cburchet • 260 

houses • ib 

%*erroin, to preserve houses from • 363 

crops from . • . 336 

vines, to plant . • . 296 

composts for • • ' • ib 

to choose the plants • • ib 

to prune and train • • ib 



Vinea, to destroy laaeeCs oo 
Vinepu*, to make 

eommoQ 

wine 

sugar 

goosebeny 

currant 

primrose 

raisin 

eider 

from the refoae of fruits 

bee hi 

from orange and elder flowera^ Ie& 

to strengthen . 

ice, to prepare • 

auasa, to make • 
istille«l • • . 

improved • • 

to deprive of colour 
of squills . • 

aromatic . 

cheap do for purifyini; manu&elonea 
balsamic and anti-putrid . 
Vinous fermentation • 

Vol-ao-vent, to make • 

W. 

Waffles 

Dutch way 
Walks, gravel, to make 
Walls, new, to preserve from dampness 
Walnuts, to preserve 

to pickle, white 
Warts, to remove • 

to treat 

▼eoereal 
Wasps, Sce^ stinga of 
Watch oases, mock tortotaMheU 

works, oil for W 

Wash, for preaervinx crayon drawings 
Water colours (see Cotoors) 

for an'.mals, to mix 
Water, fresh, from sea, to obtain 

sea, to render fit for washing 

common, distilled 

casks, to clean . 

for brewing, to choose 

to purify, by charcoal 

to, meadows , 

to raise, in all situations 

warm, for a carriage, or small room 

to walk on the 

to determine if liard or soft 

pipes, to manage in winter 

soda 
Water-proof, composition for making linen,fce. 

sail eloth 
linen and clotb 

boots, to prenare . 

composition for leather or cloth 
for leather, patent 
Waters, simple, rules for distilling 

stills for 

ex|iediiious mode of distilling 

com|K)und diktilled 
Wax, |>aiiitirig on, Grecian method 

red sealing, to make 

black 



green 
blue 
yellow 

purple • 

uncoloured, soft 
coloured . 

bordering for engraven 
candles, to make • 
Weeds, to destroy « 



155 

ib 
154 
ih 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ii 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
155 
ii 
ib 

• ■ 

19 

8SS 
Si. 
i^) 
3» 
lei 

m 



415 
415 

iS4 
409 
309 
ISi 
8H 
ib 
811 

Si 
SI 
49 
55 

256 
ib 

151 

360 

VA 

254 

34.1 

SW 

38: 

39:! 
391 

di 
ib 
ib 
»l 
SH7 

sa 
IM 

3^ 

386 



Ml 
ib « 



ib 
ib 






i 
7 

3! 
C 



\ 



Id -lickle llx ued of 



SfcSi 






on'i laethod of 

WliUkev Mirdinl, to mikc 
VVhitluf-, treumentof 
Whiw»,ir 






Vr-Mt, Britiih, 



■ lidr for 
IP up 

"uie f™U 



vinoui rnnKDMtion 



liotilingind corking 
4p|>imu) Tor 
guaaebcrrf, red , 



mixed berriei from >□ 
oltier mfxcd bcrrie* 



•ortlt, orhilbwTj 
Wreh 



/ cheitr 

W monlU 

f peKh 

I uidapriB 

apple, vhiw 



■notlivr laitin iihI gnpa 
elarel, vine InT 
from froited poUloea 
gingor 



Winri, Urillih, niBniiKemml of 
(D euinl >ninM unripe Tinit 

^ totcepknJ mm^e 



la piu vliile for chiRipid|fio 

10 fine or dtriiy 

to Map the fcriDenntloB 

wiijc< ami b|>iliu, r<-ll.ir oT, to St ap . 



mini port, lo nu-ilte tbem n 

Tigl. prickci. lo riTOWT 

^riuiuge iDil lliu^iiil)', lo ma 



cttret, to fine t b 
SbecTT, lo fine 

ptir, to f 
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Winet, port, to fine • • .136 11 

fibingi, to miJce and applj ib 

to foree down . . ib 

white, tuconTert into red • ib 

red into white . • ib 
new, topreserrengminttthiiDder • 137 

to make it settle well . . ib 

casks, match for sw^etoiinf • ib 

oyster powder for . . ib 

filtering bag • • • . ib 

to bottle • . • ib 

adulterated, to detect . • ib 

alum in • • . ib . 

lead and cop|ier in . • ib ' 
cornisive sublimate and antimony {n$ to 

detect • . • ib ; 

oil of, to procure . . 143 { 

Woad for thy jmg, to prepare • • 91 j 

Wood, in preserve from insects . ' 506 i 

for dyeing, to prepare • . OS ! 

oil gilding on • .15 

to polish • • .31 ' 

varnish, to make • • 39 ; 

to render incombustible • . 418 ! 

to djc various coloun • . 93 : 

to preserve by charcoal . . 405 | 

Woods, medicinal decoction of tiM . S54 ! 

Wool, to fix a mineral yellow on . 84 . 

to dye, Prussian blue . . ^87 

permanent blue . . ib 

to bleacn • .96 

Woollens, undyed, to seoor 98 

Fuller's nnrifier for • . 101 

to dye, blue • . .84 

yellow • . • ib 

red, crimson, and scarlet ib 

to full . . .96 

to dye, black • . .85 

brown • • • ib 

Wormwood, oil cf^ to proeure 149 

Worms 908, 837, S38, 411 

white thead worm, or aaearidet S08, S37 

round worm . • 208 

tape worm • • • ib 



Worms, tape worm In ehlldrao 

long round worm • 

male fern . • 

worm-seed . • 

powder of tin • • 

oil of turpentine • ' 

esbence ot bergamoC • 

Ching's losenges • 
vellow lozenges 
brown lozenges 
petroleum, a general remedy 

Worts, A boil • 

to cool • . 

to mix the yeast with the . 

to determine the strength of 

to api>ortion the yeaU and apply it to 

Wounds . 

incised . 

punctured • 

contused • • 

poisoned • • 

ot the car, See. • • 

* Jie scalp . . 

of the throat • • 

of tlie chest • • 
of tlie belly 

of the joints . • 

Writing, tu Uke out 

for the blind • • 

Y. 

Yarn, to scour • , 

Yeast, to mix with worU 

to apportion and apply it to worts 
the fermentation oi, to luanaee 
to preserve . , 

nine substitutes for 
to restore bad 

Yellow, or West India 
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Zaffre, to prepare 
SUoeores 

in the humid way 



Z. 
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THE END 
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